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To  the  mast  Reverend  Father  m  God,  Tobias^  my  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Yor/^s  Grace^  Frimate  and  Metropolitan  rf  England, 

IT  is  lamentable  to  consider  how  many  stars  are  fallen  of  late  from 
heaven,  how  many  goddesses  on  earth  have  departed  from  the  faith,  and 
given  heed  unto  the  spirit  of  enors  and  doctrines  of  slanderers,  to  wit, 
the  Papists ;  yet,  methinks,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonderment,  beeanse 
we  read,  that,  '  *  If  men  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved,  God,  in  his  justice,  will  give  them  strong  delusions  to 

1  This  is  the  igist  number  of  the  Catalogae  of  Pamphlets  in  the  HarleiM  Library. 
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believe  lye«,  that  ihey  may  be  damned' :  for  few  or  none  of  these  Iat6 
apostates,  for  any  thing  I  can  learn,  were  ever  in  love  with  the  truth. 
Among  us  they  were,  but  they  were  not  of  us,  as  now  appears  by 
their  dej^rting  from  us ;  for^  i(  they  had-  been  of  us,  they  .would  have 
continued  with  us;  doubtleaSy  they  would  never  have  fallen  to  popery. 
For,  though  popery  be  managed  after  the  most  politick  manner,  yet,  iq 
itself,  it  is  a  gross  religion ;  and  the  perfecters  thereof  as  shameless  men 
in  avowing  manifest  untruths,  and  denying  known  truths,  as  ever  set 
pen  to  paper ;  all  which  it  is  as  easy  to  prove,  as  to  object  against 
them.     But  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  is,  to  lay  open  their  shame  in 
denying  known  truths;  which,  though  it  may  be  shewed  by  divers  par- 
ticulars, as,  namely,  by '  Parsons's  and 'Bishop^s  denying  that  they 
call  their  Pope  their  Lord  God ;  by  '  Bellarmine's  denying  that  any 
Jesuit  had  any  hand  in  ihe  powder- treason;  by  their  ^general  denying 
that  Pope  Honorius  the  First  was  an  heretick,  and  by  such  like ;  yet 
most  apparently  their  impudency  appears  in  denying  the  report  of  Poptt 
Joan,  which  is  proved  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  in  this  discourse  (which 
I  make  bold  to  present  unto  your  Grace)  for  they  arc  driven  to  feign, 
to  forge,  to  cog,  to  play  the  fools,  and,  in  plain  English,  to  lye  all 
manner  of  lyes  for  the  covering  of  their  shame  in  this.     Onuphrius, 
Harding,  Saunders,  Cope,  Genebrard,  Bellarmine,  Bemartius,   Flori- 
mondus,  Papyrius  Masso,  Baronius,   Parsons,  and  divers  others,  who 
have  joined  hand  in  hand,  with  purpose  to  carry  this  cause  away  by 
^a  strong  hand,  are  so  intangled  in  it,  that  it  is  wilh  them,  as  with 
birds  in  the  lime-twigs,  which  stick  the  faster  in,  by  how  much  they- 
flutter  the  more  to  get  out.     Which .  if  your  Grace,  upon  perusing  at 
your  best  leisure,  shall  find  true,  my  humble  desire  is,  that  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  publish  it  tinder  your  Graces  name ;  partly,  that,  by 
it,  th€  simpler  sort  (for  I  write  not  for  the  learned)  may  have  a  taste, 
by  this,  of  the  honesty,  or  rather  dishonesty,  of  Papists,  in  handling 
of  points  in  controversy ;  and,  partly,  that  it  may  be  a  testimony  of 
*  that  reverent  respect,  which  I  acknowledge  due  to  such  church-gover- 
nors, as  your  Grace  is,  who  give  atendance  unto  reading,  which  the 
^apostle  willed  Timothy  to  do,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient 
bishops,  preach  often,  drawing  on  others,  not  by  words  only,  but  by 
example  also,  to  performance  of  like  exercises.     Hereafter,  if  it  please 
Gody.  that  health  and  means  of  books  serve,  I  shall  light  on  some  more 
pvofitable  argument.     In  the  mean  while,  I  pray  God  strengthen  your 
Grace's  hands  to  the  finishing  of  the  Lord's  work,  in  the  province 
wherein  you  sit,  ta  one  of  the  seven  angels  in  the  seven  churches  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelation;    that,   by  your  Grace's  means,  the  epha, 
wherein  popish  wickedness  sitteth,  may  be  lifted  up  between  the  earth 
and  the  heaven,  and  carried  out  of  the  north  into  the  land  of  Sinar^ 
and  set  there  upon  his  own  place. 

Your  Grace's  at  Commandment, 

Alexander  Cook£» 

1  v.  D.  Tn  his  Warnirord  to  Sir  Francis  HastiDfn*»  WAtchvord,  Eocoonter  T.  cap.  i, 

9  la  big  Reproof  of  Dr.  Abbot's  Defence  of  Mr.  Perkins's  Preface  to  the  Reader,  p.  lA) 

3  Apologia,  ad  Jib.  Jacob.  Mag.  Britaiv.  Regis,  cap.  xv.  p.  206. 
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To  the  Popiik,  or  CathoUck  Reader. 

PAPIST,  or  Catholick,  chuse  whether  name  thou  hast  a  mind  to 
(for,  though  I  know,  that,  of  late  years,  thou  art  proud  of  both,  even 
of  the  name  'papist,  as  well  as  of  the  name  'catholick,  yet  I  envy 
thee  neither;  only  1  would  have  thee  remember,  that  that  nrebrand  of 
hell,  Hildebrand,  commonly  called  Gregory  the  Seventh,  '  was  the  first 
man  who  challenged  it,  as  his  sole  right,  to  be  called  Papa,  that  is  Pope, 
whence  thou  art  called  papist ;  and  that  divers  are  of  opinion,  as  *  Hugo 
de  Victore  noteth,  that,  in  some  sense,  the  devil  might  be  called  a  ca- 
tholick.) I  offer  unto  thee  here  a  discourse  touching  Pope  Joan,  (if 
thou  darestread  it,  for  fear  of  falling  into  thy  Pope's  curse)  whoae 
popedom  I  will  make  good  unto  thee,  not  by  the  testimonies  of  Panta* 
leon,  and  Functius,  and  Sleidan,  and~  Illyric'us,  and  Constantius  Phiy- 
gio,  and  John  Bale,  and  Robert  Barnes,  because  thou  'hast  condemned 
their  persons,  and  their  books  too,  to  hell ;  but  by  the  testimonies  of 
thy  brethren,  the  sons  of  thy  own  mother,  because  as  'one  saith, 
firmum  est  genus  probaiionis^  fiiod  etiam  ab  adversario  sumitury  ut  veriios 
etiam  ab  immicis  veriiatis  p'obetur :  '  That  is  a  strong  pr9of,  which  is 
wrong  out  of  the  adversary,  when  the  enemies  of  truth  are  driven  to 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth/  And,  as  ^Another,  Amki  contra  amcmn^ 
Sf  inimici  pro  tunnico,  umndble  testmomum  est:  which  sounds,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  thus:  ' llie  testimony  of  a  papist  aganist  a  papis^  and  the 
testimony  of  a  papist  for  a  protestant,  is  without  exception/  The  rea- 
son why  I  have  framed  it  in  way  of  dialogue,  was,  that  I  might  meet 
more  fully  with  all  the  cavils,,  which  thy  proctors  use  in  pleading  of  this 
case;  and  that  it  might  be  better  understood  of  common  readers,  who  are 
sooner  gulled  with  continued  discourses.  If  I  have  spoken  truly,  I 
would  have  thee  bear  witness  with  me  unto  the  truth ;  if  otherwise,  I  am 
content  thou  strike  me :  for,  though  I  hold  thy  pa-pism,  in  so  me  respect^ 
to  be  worse  than  atheism,  agreeably  to  a  speech  fathered  upon  £pi* 
phaniu%  x^^i'^  ^ '^^''^^ '*^f '^^^^'^f  heresy  is  worse  than  infidelity,  and, 
by  consequent,  thyself  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  dwell  by;  because,  as 
one  of  thy  own  'doctors  writes,  cert^ perkulosius est  cum  hcareticisy  guam 
am  samaritanis  quam  cum  gentiUbus^  out  Mahumetanis  agere :  *  It  is, 
questionless,  more  dangerous  to  dwell  by  an  heretick,  than  to  dwell  by 
a  Samaritan,  by  an  Heathen,  by  a  Turk  /  yet  I  am  not  so  far  out  of 
love  with  thee,  but  I  can  be  content  to  Icam  of  thee,  as  'St.  Augustine 
did  of  Tyconius  the  heretick,  if  thou  canst  teach  me.  Yea,  I 
profess,  that,  though  it  may  be  gathered  out  o(  ''  Campian,  thy  cham- 
pion and  Tyburn-martyr,  that  thou  believest  one  heaven  cannot  hold 

1  Baroo.  Anaot.  in  Martyrol.  Rom.  Octob.  l6.  b.  Lorinas  in  Act.  Apost.  emp.  zx.  Ten.  30. 
Aiustuias  Cochelet.  Palsstrita  Honoris  J>.  Hallensitpro  Lip»io«  rap.  i.  pag.  6. 
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thee  and  such  as  are  of  my  opinion;  though  ^Costerus  wish  strangely. 
That  he  may  be  damned  both  body  and  soul,  if  any  of  us  be  saved  ; 
yet  that  hath  not  estranged  me  so  far  from  thee,  but  that  I  wish  thee 
well,  even  eyes  to  see  the  truths  and  ingenuity  to  acknowledge  it. 


Frotettant. 

WELL  met,  and  welcome  home.  Sir.     What  new  book  have  you 
brought  us  down  from  London  this  mart  ? 

Pap,  Oh,  I  have  an  excellent  book,  which  discourseth  at  large 
about  Pope  Joan,  whose  popedom  you  cast  in  the  catholicks  teeth  so 
aften. 

Prot,  What  language  is  it  in,  I  pray  you  ?  French,  or  Latin,  or, 
English,  and  who  made  it  i 

Pap,  It  was  *  first  written  in  French,  but  I  have  it  in  Latin.  The 
author  of  it  is  one  Florimondus  Raemondus. 

Prot,  Florimondus. Raemondus!  What  is  he,  that  I  never  heard  of 
him  before?  Is  he,  and  his  book,  of  any  credit  ? 

Pap,  He  hiroselif  is  reputed  'a  very  famous  man  for  life  and  learning; 
90  that  at  this  present,  he  is  one  of  the  French  King's  council  at  Bour- 
deaux,  and,  as  for  his  book,  it  is  of  wonderful  esteem. 

Prot.  With  whom  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap,  Even  with  Cardinal  Baronius ;  for  *  he  holds  it  the  worthiest 
discourse  that  ever  was  made  of  that  argument:  he  professeth,  that 
he  could  have  found  in  his  heart  to  have  inserted  it  into  his  annals, 
but  that  it  is  somewhat  too  large ;  for  by  it,  as  the  Cardinal  further 
'noteth,  he  hath  so  confounded  all  the  pack  of  hereticks,  who  hereto- 
lore  upbraided  the  catholicks  with  it,  that  now  they  are  ashamed  of 
that  which  they  have  said. 

Prat.  But  hath  any  man  else  the  like  opinion  of  it  ? 

Pap,  Yea,  tnarry,  Possevin  is  of  the  same  mind  ;  for  Possevin  *  saith, 
that  he  hath  killed  the  hereticks  outright ;  that,  since  the  publishing 
of  that  book,  the  hereticks  are  silenced,  they  dare  talk  no  more  of  a 
Pope  Joan, 

Prot,  And  who  else  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap.  Lipsius,  for  he  writ  to  his  friend,  that  '  Ita  plene  omnia  exc- 
quutus  est,  ut  nobis  nihil  reliqui  fit  praeter  credere  k.  asscntiri.'  Flo- 
rimondus had  handled  the  matter  so  fully,  that  there  remained  nothing 
for  any  man  to  do,  but  to  believe,  and  to  say  Amen  to  that  which  he 
had  done. 

Prot.  This  is  much  :   but  have  you  read  it? 

Pap.  Read  it!  Yea  I  have  read  it  again  and  again  :  besides,  I  have 

1  Fieri  neqoit,  ut  Lutheraaus  moriens  salvetur,  gehennam  evadat.  ex  cternis  ignibus  eripiatur. 
Si  nvBiitior,  damner  ipce  cum  Lucifero,  satth  Costerus.  Resp.  ad  Refutationem  Lues  OsiauUr. 
Prop0»it.  8.  pac.  ulU  C  Ao.  1608.  Po»sevin.  in  errat.  &;Fnetennis.  1. 10.  quae  babea. 

tar  Ml  finem  1^.  iii  Amarat.  fac.  3  Vir,  cum  primia  Ulustiis  ac  plus,  &  doctrina  iu- 

tig^  Baroiuus  Anniu.  Tom.  x.  ad  An.  853.  Kamb  6S.  A  Pnecasteris  commendan- 

MI,  £Mnaao6Uis  FlorimiuMtoat  Baronius  loco  citato.  5  Sicconfecit  monstrnm  istud, 

nt  novatores  pudeat»  qaae  scripaerunt  vel  somniasse.  ibid.  0  Prorsus  confodit  Hseretitos 

<|id  Commentum  illaa  sparsemnt  iu  vulgus,  ut  amplius  ea  de  fkbola  hiacere  non  andeact.    In 
hffmHXfx  ta«.  verbo^ JEtopaaondos.  See  Gretser,  Tbm,  ik  defens.  Bellar.  lib.  iii.  Cap.  M.  CoL  gB7* 
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compared  it  with  that  which  is  written  of  the  same  argoroent,  by  Bu- 
chiogems,  in  Germany,  by  Charanza,  in  Spain,  by  Onuphrius,  and 
Beilannine,  and  Baronius,  in  Italy;  by  Turrian,  and  Bernartius,  in 
Beigia;  by  Pontacjus,  in  Aquitania,  by  Genebrard,  and  Papyrios  Mas- 
aonus,  in  France;  by  Saunders,  by  Cope,  by  Harding,  by  Father  Par- 
sons, and  others  of  our  own  country. 

Brot,  And  what  say  you  now,  after  the  reading  of  all  these,  to  the 
story  of  Pope  Joan  ?  Tell  me  in  good  earnest,  and  dissemble  not. 

Pap.1  say,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  whole  story  .of  Pope  Joan 
is  *  a  fable,  a  '  fond  and  vain  fable,  a  *  mere  fable,  an  *  heretical  fable, 
a  '  ridiculous  fiction,  and  so  '  known  to  the  leamcder  sort  of  protestants 
among  you ;  but  that  you  will  not  leave  to  delude  the  world  with  it, 
^for  lack  of  other  matter.  Yea  ^,  I  say  further,  there  are  so  many 
improbabilities  and  moral  impossibilities  in  this  tale,  as  no  man,  •£ 
any  mean  judgment,  discretion,  or  common-sense,  will  give  credit 
thereto,  but  will  easily  see  the  vanity  thereof;  and,  in  a  word,  *I 
say,  he  was  a  knave  that  devised  it,  and  he  is  a  fool  that  believeth  it. 

jPrc^.  Now  this  is  excellent  in  good  truth,  I  see  there  is  mettle  in 
you :  But  what  reason  have  you  on  your  side,  that  you  are  so  peremp* 
tory?  Did.it  run  for  courant,  without controulment,  till  within  these 
forty  years,  or  thereabout,  to  wit,  till  the  year  1566,  that  Onuphrius, 
the  friar,  began  to  boggle  at  it  ?  Was  not  Onuphrius  the  first  that  ever, 
by  reason,  sought  to  discredit  the  report  of  it  ?  And  yet  doth  not 
even  '  he  confess,  that  many  men  of  worth,  as  well  as  of  ordinary 
sort,  believed  it  for  a  truth  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  found  in  Marianus  Scotus, 
in  Sigebert,  m  Gotefridus  Viterbiensis,  in  Johannes  de  Parisiis,  in 
Martinus  Polonus,  in  Petrarch,  in  Boccace,  in  Ranulfus  Cestrensis, 
in  Johannes  Lucidus,  in  Alphonsus  de  Carthagena,  in  Theodoricus  de 
Niem,  in  Chalchondylas,  in  Wemerus  Rolenink,  in  Pladna,  in  Pal« 
melius,  in  Nauclerus,  in  Sabellidus,  in  Trithemius,  in  Volaterran,  in 
Bcrgomensis,  in  Schedel,  in  Laziardus,  in  Fulgosus,  in  Textor,  in  an 
epistle  written  by  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Prague,  to 
all  at  Rome;  in  Mantuan,  in  Crantius,  in  Charanza,  and  a  *^  number 
more  of  your  own  faction,  and  of  your  own  fnends  ?  of  which  some 
were  Grecians,  some  Italians,  some  Spaniards,  some  French,  some 
Germans,  some  Pplonians,  some  Scots,  some  English,  and  yet  never 
a  one  of  them  a  Lutheran.  Yea,  do  we  not  find  it  in  some  of  your 
stories  set  down  in  pictures  ?  And  is  notso  much  to  be  gathered  by  that 
image  of  her's,  which  is  set  up  amongst  the  rest  of  the  images  of  the 
Popes,  in  the  renowned  church  of  Siena  in  Italy,  and  is  to  be  seen 
there  at  ..this  day  ;  wliich  the  Bishop  of  that  place  would  not  sufiR;r  to 
be  defaced,  at  the  last  repairing  of  that  church,  though  your  JtsuitK 

1  Onaph.    Annot.    in  Plat,    in  vita  Juh.  viii.         9    Harding  inh  it  answer  to  Jael*s  apology . 

3  N.  D.  Part.  ii.  C.  5.  Nuu.  xxi.  p.  Syi.  of  the  3  Convers. 

4  /dem  Num.  xxvi.  p.  403.  5  Ibid.  6  Idem  1^ urn.  xxi.  p.  SQl. 

7  Idem  Nam-  xxxvi.  p.  403. 

8  Imuudeutiss'mie  ficta,  atuitisslrae  credita.  Bernartius  de  utilitate  legendae  Hist.  Lib.  ii, 
p.  105.  in  marg.  9  Multos  &,  magni  nominis  viros  historiam  banc  susctpere,  earn 
quoque  vulgo  veram  rxistimari.  Loco  supra  citato. 

10  Bartbol.  Ca»8.  it.  part.  Catal.  gloriae  mundi,  nona  Consideratio.  Job.  Turrecremat.  ia 
Sumroa,  Lib.  iv.  Part.  2.  Cap.  20.  Carolus  Molinaeus,  Comment,  in  Parisiens.  Consueiud.  TU. 
i^  Vu.  So.  Csellus  Kbodigin*  Autiqitarum  Lect.  Lib.  viii.  Cap.  1. 
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4id  earnestly  request  him  to  deiiEice  it  ?  Was  there  not  made  of  old^ 
for  fear  of  such  like  after-claps,  a  stool  of  easement,  on  which  they 
were  set  at  their  creation,  for  proof  of  their  humanity  i  was  there 
not  a  marble  image  set  up,  as  a  monument  thereof,  in  that  place 
where  she  miscarried,  to  wit,  in  one  of  the  chiefest  streets  in  Rome  f 
Which  monument  was  to  be  seen  likewise  within  these  few  years,  even  in 
Pius  the  fifth's  time.  And  is  it  not* written  by  men  among^  yourselves, 
That  your  popes,  when  they  go  in  procession,  refuse  to  go  through 
that  street,  in  detestation  of  that  fact,  and  go  further  about  f  how  y 
you,  is  it  not  even  thus  ? 
'  Pap.  It  is  written,  I  confess,  that  our  popes,  in  detestation  of  that 
jact,  when  they  go  in  procession  to  the  iJiteran  church,  refuse  to  go 
trough  that  street,  but  they  who  write  so  mistake  the  matter.  For 
the  true  reason  why  they  turn  out  of  that  street,  which  is  the  nearer 
way,  is,  for  that  that  street  is  angusfa  et  anfractuosa^  a  narrow  street, 
and  such  a  one  as  winds  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  in  that  reH|)ect, 
unfit  for  so  great  a  train,  as  ordinarily  accompanies  the  Pope,  to  pass 
orderly  through ;  as  '  Onupbrius,  and  '  Bellarmine,  and  '  Florimondus 
^ave  observed. 

Prat.  Say  you  so?  AVhy,  but  if  it  be  true,  which  Philippus 
Bei^mensis  hath  storied,  this  observation  is  false ;  for,  Eo  ommOy  *  saith 
lie,  speaking  of  the  Pope's  -turning  out  of  that  place  of  the  street, 
wherein  dame  Joan  was  delivered,  *  Declinat  ad  diverticula,  vicosque 
^  sic,  loco  detestabili  postergato,  reintrantes,  iter  perficiunt  quod 
coeperunt ;'  that  is,  leaving  that  way,  they  turn  into  by-lanes,  and  by 
streets^  and  as  soon  as  they  are  beyond  that  detestable  place,  they  turn 
into  their  high*way  again,  and  so  go  on  in  their  procession.  For  if, 
upon  their  leaving  that  street,  they  enter  into  by-lanes  and  by-streets, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  past  that  ominous  place,  turn  in  again ;  the 
reason  why  they  leave  that  street  cannot  be,  for  that  it  is  narrow  and 
winding  in  and  out.  For  no  question,  but  those  by  lanes  are  as  narrow ; 
and  by  their  turning  out,  and  returning  into  the  same  way  again,  they 
wind  as  often  in  and  out,  as  if  they  went  along  through  the  same  street, 
though  it  were  very  crooked.  But  howsoever,  shift  it  among  you  : 
for  it  sufficeth  me,  that  you  cannot  deny,  but  that  which  I  told  you 
concerning  this  point,  is  written  by  men  of  your  own  religion ;  especially 
aeeing '  Piatina,  who  knew  Rome  well  enough,  and  was  desirous  to 
cover  the  Popes  nakedness  herein,  as  much  as  he  could  with  any 
honesty,  confesseth,  that  this  is  probable  enough.  What  have  you  to 
say  to  the  rest  of  my  speech  ? 

P«^.  Much.  For  whereas  you  say  Onuphrius  was  the  first  who  by 
reason  sought  to  discredit  the  report  of  it ;  that  is  not  so.  Johannes 
de  Columna,  a  good  writer  of  chronicles,  long  before  Onuphrius,  hath 
likewise  utterly  rejected  the  vanity  of  this  fable,  as  ^  Doctor  Harding 
uoteth. 

Prot,  Johannes  de  Columna's  history  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the 
university  library   at  Oxford ;  and  in  French,  in  New  College  library. 


1  Loco  »apra  citato 
S  Fabalit  JoHtinm,  cap.  91.  p.  IM. 
/  De  Vitis  Boat,  iu  viu  Joh,  viii. 


8  Lib.iii.  de  Rom.  Pont.  cap.  S4. 

4  In  Supplement  Chroo.  ad  An.858> 
6  Conftttat.  of  the  ikpoiogy,  Part  iv.  Pol.  l6& 
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•Bat  there  is  not'one  word,  good,  or  bad,  for,  or  against  Pope  Joan  in 
it*     If  he  rejected  it,  he  rejected  it  by.  silence. 

Pe^.    But '  Johannes  Aventinus  rejected  it  in  plain  words :  And 
:lie  wrote  a  good  many  years  before  Onuphrius. 

Prat.  Johannes  Aventinus  (I  grant)  rejects  it  as  a  fable  in  one  word, 
-but  he  gives  no  reason  of  his  rejecting  of  it*  Besides,  '  BellarmiiM 
casts  hina  off  as  a  writer  of  small  credit ;  and  '  fiarohius  brands  him, 
not  merely  tor  a  scabbed  sheep,  but  for  an  heretical  scabby  beai^ 
•destitute  both  of  honesty  and  learning ;  and  divers  of  your  pofles 
have ^  cried  down  this  history,  as  unworthy  of  reading;  wherefort 
1  see  no  reason,  that  his  reasonless  rejecting  of  it  doth  any  way 
prej  udice  the  truth  of  it.     What  have  you  else  to  say  ? 

Pap,     First  I  would  know.  Who  told  you  there  was  such  a  marbU 
image  in  one  of  the  streets  at  Rome? 

Prot,    *  Theodoricus  de  Niem,  who  was  secretary  to  one  of  your 

•popes,  told  me  that;    for  ^  Adhuc  vctus  statua  marmorea  illic  positai 

.fi^urativ^  monstrat  hoc  factum,'  saith  Theodoricns  de  Niem ;  that  is. 

Unto  this  day  an  old  marble  image  erected  in  that  place  shcweth  the 

matter  under  a  figure. 

•  Pap.  Indeed  ^  I  cannot  deny  but  that  in  former  ages  many  hava 
ludd  so,  and,  to  confess  a  truth,  I  myself  have  read  as  much  in  An^ 
-  tonius,  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  in  Peter  Mexia.  But  verily  that 
image  resembled  no  such  thing.  For  neither  was  it  like  a  woman  lying 
in  child-bed,  nor  was  the  boy,  which  was  engraven  by  her,  like  a  child 
in  the  swadling-clputs,  but  like  one  of  some  years. 

Prot,  This  your  exception  is  to  no  purpose ;  for  that  age  was  a 
leamless  and  a  witless  age.  And  therefore,  perhaps, .  had  no  mone 
skill  in  engraving,  carving,  and  painting,  than  ^  they  had  (of  whom  we 
read  in  an  epistle  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  unto  Erasmus)  who  pictured 
an  hare  and  a  grayhound  so  like,  that  no  man  could  know  the  one 
irom  the  other,  till  he,  full  wisely,  writ  under.  This  is  the  dog,*— This 
is  the  hare ;  as  they  of  whom  Appian  writes,  making  mention  of 
some,  *  who  were  driven  to  set  either  under,  or  above  their  pictures^ 

*  Hoc  est  bos,  illud  equus,  hie  arbor,'  that  men  might  know  what 
kind  of  creature  it  was  that  they  had  painted.  Questionless  *  ^neas 
Silvius,  pointing  to  a  better  time  than  that  of  Pope  Joan  s,  condemns^ 
the  painters  and  carva^  thereof,  for  notorious  bunglers,  saying  thus,. 

*  Si  ducentorum,  trecentorumve  annorum,  aut  sculpturas  intueberis, 
aut  picturas ;  invrnies  non  hominum,  sed  monstrorum  portentorumque 
facies;*  that  is,  If  thou  observe  the  engraven  or  painted  images,  which 
were  made  two  or  three*hundred  years  ago,  thou  shalt  find,  that  thej 

'-  are  faced  more  like  monsters,  and  hobgoblins,  than  men.  Now  if 
they  were  such,  what  marvel,  though  intending  to  engravea  woman  tra- 
velling, or  rather  newly  delivered  of  a  child,  they  did  it  but  untowardlyf 
But  what  I  pray  you  doth  that  image  represent,  if  it  represent  not 
Pope  Joan  ? 

1  Annaliura  Boionim,  Lib  iv.  S  Job.  Aventuius  author  paruin  probate  fidoi; 

MiUi  Bell.  Appead  bd  Lib.  de  sum.  pent.  Cap.  10.  3  Infectam  hnresU  scabie 

kestiam,  pietate  &  doctrina  oiniunodesertam.,Baroa.  Aaoal  To.  x-  ad- 996.  Num.  M. 
4  lu  lodicious  Lib.  prohibitomm.  S  lAb..de  VrWiie^to  &c  3uT\\k>^\tEiv^'#&« 

6  Florimond.  IAb»  atsuo,  cap,  SI.  num.  2,  7  Inter  opei%  lln^VRivc^^^^^  »*^^* 

1SS3.  Pag.  441.  8  JEUaa.  de  varia-hist.  Lib.  x.  ^  I.^«X.  \9$^. 
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Pop.  *  Cardinal  Bellarmine  seems  to  like  of  their  opinion^  wImi 
guess  that  some  heathenish  priest,  who  was  about  to  offer  sacrifice, 
and  had  his  man  before  him,  i»  denoted  thereby.  But  I  am  rather 
of  ^  Florimondus's  mind,  who  thinks  it  was  an  idol,  even  an  image  of 
«ome  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen^ 

Prot,  If  it  had  represented  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  his  man,  the 
man  should  have  been  engraved  behind,  and  not  before  his  master. 
For  the  servant  followeth  his  master,  *  as  the  young  man,  that  bare 
Jonathan's  armour,  followed  Jonathan ;  wherefore  you  have  reason  to 
leave  Bellarmine  in  this.  But  why  do  you  incline  to  Florimondus ; 
doth  he  give  you .  any  reason  for  this  opinion ;  or  alledgeth  any 
author  of  his  opinion  ? 

P(^.  Yes  *  he  professeth  that  he  followeth  Onuphrius^  therein,  who 
was  a  most  diligent  antiquary. 

Prot.  But  he  lyes  in  that.  For  Onuphrius  speaks  not  one  word 
good  or  biid  of  this  marble  image*  He  passeth  it  over  in  silence,  as 
though  no  man  had  ever  spoken  of  it. 

Pop,  I  marvel  if  that  be  so.  But  yet  I  rest  persuaded  upon 
Florimondus's  next  reason,  that, that  image  resembled  not  Popie  Joan. 
For  if  the  engraver  had  purposed  to  express  such  a  matter,  and  to 
continue  thereby  the  memory  thereof  to  the  world's  end,  he  would 
have  set  some '  inscription  over  it ;  for  so  do  all  men  who  ereet  monu- 
ments for  remembrances. 

Prot.  That  is  not  so,  for  we  read  in  ^  £usebiuS|  that  the  ^  woman 
who  was  cured  by  our  Saviour  Christ  of  her  issue  of  blood,  &c. 
erected,  after  the  custom  of  the  heathen,  an  image  of  him  no  doubt  for 
remembrance  sake.  But  we  read  of  no  inscription  written  upon  it. 
In  the  book  of  *  Jo^ua  we  read,  that  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  lay  twelve  sttmes  upon  an  heap,  as  a  memorial  unto  their  children 
'forever:  And  yet  r  it  is  plain  by  the  circumstances,  they  set  nothing 
thereon  in  writing.  When  you  paint  St.  Peter,  you  paint  bin  with 
keys  in  his  hand,  and  set  no  inscription  over  his  head,  nor  under  his 
ieet,  as  ^  Baronius  confcsseth.  Wherefore,  for  any  thing  I  yet  hear, 
-i^  is  most  probable  that  it  was  set  up  for  a  monument  of  Pope  Joan. 

Pjop,  Enjoy  your  conceit.  But  ^^  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  :  That 
;image  is  now  removed  out  of  that  place.  For  Sixtus  Quintus,  that 
.great  builder  and  mender  of  high-ways,  when  he  made  that  street 
■straight  wherein  that  image  was,  was  forced  to  remove  that  image. 

Prot.     Belike,  that  image  would  have  been  some  blemish  unto  the 
street,  if  it  had  remained ;  and  that  made  him  move  it. 
Pap,  .  Yea  marry  would  it. 

Prot.  Now  well  fare  his  heart  that  was  so  careful  to  rid  the  streets 
of  such  a  combcrsome  monument.  But  who  told  you  that  Sixtus 
■Quintus  rcmoved  it  upon  that  occasion  ? 

1  Lib.  iii.  de  Rom.  Pont.  Ctip-  84.  2  Cap.  citat  num.  6. 

3]  \  Sam.  xhr.  12,  13.  4  Cum  Onuphno  Pauvino  aatiquiutis  pencraUtore 

diIigentis»imo  vetus  aliquod  idolum  existimavi.  Florim.  Ibid. 
5  iDBcripttonempnefixisset.  p«g.  188  6  Lib.  vii.  HisU  Cap.  14.  7  Matt.  ilK.  8L 

■  8  Cap.  iv.  7.  8.  9  Obervat.  in  Annal.  torn.  i.  ad  an.  57.  apud  Possevin.  in  appnrat 

sac,  vc/to,  Oesar  Baron.  10  Sixtus  Quintus  bnne  vicum  reouorem  duel  corauC,  qu* 

■factum  est  ut  iai»go  ill*  sublata  sit.    Florim.  Cap.  21  Pag.  I89. 
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Prot^    '  Florimondus. 

pap.  Was  it  he?  Thea  know  him  for  a  lyar,  wbibt  you 
live;  for  it  was  Piu3  Quiatus,  and  not  Sixtus  Quintus,  who 
removed  it 

Proi,  And  Pious  Qiiintus  removed  it,  and  cast  it  into  Tiber,  not 
for  thut  it  disgpAced  the  street ;  but  tU  memoriam  kUtorios  iWusabolcret ; 
t{iait  he  might  extinguish  ih&  memory  of  that  shameful  act.  And  this 
is  witnessed  not  only  by  some  travellers,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
Rome ;  but  by  '  Elias  Hassenmnller,  one  (once)  of  your  fiery  order  of 
Jesuits.  Your  FJorimondus  will  not  deserve  (I  fear)  half  the  commen* 
dation  you  have  given  him. 

Pap.  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  acquit  himself  like  a  man,  of 
whatsoev^  you  can  say  against  him.  But  whence  had  you  that  of 
the  stool  ^i  easement,  I  pray  you,  for '  in  Beliarmine  I  read,  that, 
^  de  sede  ad  explorandum  sexum  nulla  usquam  mentio :'  Of  a  stool 
of  easement,  to  try  the  Pope's  sex,  there  is  no  where  any  mention ; 
a[nd  in  *  Onuphrius,  That  it  is  but  a  mere  toy,  and  an  idle  conceit  of 
idle  people. 

Prqt^  That  of  the  stool  of  easement,  is  recorded  by  Philippus 
Bergomensis,  '  .^  pna^  of  great  wor|h  in  his  time,  as  Trithemius  wit- 
nesseth.  For  upon  mention  made  of  Pope  Joan's  s^ory,  '  Ad  evitandos 
similes  errores  statutum  fuit>'  ^  saith  he,  *  ne  quis  de  c^tero  in  B.  Petri 
cpllocaretur  sede,  pn usquam  per  perforatam  sedem  futuri  Pontificis 
genitalia  ab  ultimo  Oiacono  Cardina}e  attrectarentur/  That  is,  for 
avoiding  like  error  in  future  times,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  man  should 
be  held  for  pope,  till  the  youngest  cardinal  deacon  had  found  by 
trjal,  while  he  set  upon  a  stool  of  easement,  that  he  was  a  man.  And 
it  is  likewise  testified  by  "^  Laonijcfi^  Chalchondylas.  For  upon  relation 
of  that  story,  he  goes  on  thus:  '  Quapropter  ne  decipiantur  iterum,  sed 
rem  cognoscant,  neque  ambigant;  pontificis  creati  viriiia  tangunt,  h  qui 
tan^t,  acclamat:  IVias  nobis  Dominus  est,'  that  is,  Lcsi  they  should  be 
deceived  again,  they  make  proof  by  feeling;  and  he  that  feeleth  makes  it 
known  by  crying  out  ^  We  have  a  man  Pope.  And  by  Friar  Robert* :  For, 
*  duxit  me  spiritus  ad  Lateranense  Palatium,  &  posuit  me  in  porticu 
ante  sedes  Porphyrii  ubi  dicitur  probari  Papa  an  sit  homo.'  My  good 
spirit  (saith  he)  led  me  unto  the  palace  of  Lateran,  and  set  me  in  the 
gallery  before  the  chairs  of  Porphyry,  wherein  they  say  the  Pope  is 
tne4  whether  he  be  a  man  or  no  man.  And  you  may  ^nd  as  much 
in  a  later  papist,  who,  within  these  few  years,  writ  ft  book  of  the  har- 
mony of  Romish  magistrates,  and  in  it  this. 

Pap^  You  say  true  indeed.  For  1  now  remember  •  Florimondus 
confesseth  so  much,  yet  he  reproveth  the  author  fo|:  writing  so.  BiU 
let  us  go  on ;  for  I  long  to  hear  of  whom  you  heard  that  such  a  chair 
was  to  be  seen,  in  the  Pope's  palace,  within  these  few  years. 

1  Loco  dtato.  S  Historia  Jesnitici  Ordinis,  Cap.  10.  de  Jesaitarum  -Patre  &  Matre. 

3  lab.  iii.  de  Rom.  Poat  Cap.  24*  4  Fabulosum,  &  ab  imperito  vulgo  fictum. 

Auotat  in  Plat  in  Tit.  Job.  vui.  5  Nobiliter  doctus,  historiograpbus  celeberrimaa 

IViib.  de  Scrip.  Ecdes  verboy  Jacobns  Beraomenris.  6  In  Supplement.  Chron.  ad 

An.  85B.  7  Be  Rebus  ToxcKis,  Lib.  ▼!.  Pag.  96.  8  lib.  V\vaxi%m 

impressus  Paris  15;|5.  Ca]».  3.  JoJ.  S5.    ■.  9  Cap.  18,  p.  ISQ.  In  ndk«\ofiun  axiMk^vcwa 
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Prof.  I  heard  that  of  *  Sabellicus.  For,  writing  of  Ae  tame  mating 
*  Spectatur  adhuc  in  Ponti6cia  domo  mannorca  sella  (saith  he)  circa 
medium  inanis,  qua  hovus  Pontiiex  continud  ab  eius  creatione  reoedlty 
ut  ledentu  genitalia  ab  ultimo  diacono  attrectentur;  that  is,  Tliere  is 
to  be  seen  at  this  day,  in  the  Pope^s  palace,  a  chair  of  marble,  wheiein 
Ae  new  pop^  presently  upon  his  election  is  set  doi»'n,  that,  as  he  sits, 
the  lowest  deacon  m^  make  trial  of  his  humanity  by  touching.  And 
yon  may  find  as  much  in  William  Brewin,  who  lived  in  the  year  1470; 
for,  in  *  Capella  Salvatoris,  saith  he,  '  Sunt  duae  vel  plures  cathe^na 
de  lapide  marmoieo  &  cubio,  cum  ibraminiboa  in  iis  sculptis,  super 
quas  cathedras,  ut  audivi  ibidem,  est  probatio  P^ne,  utruni  sit 
masculus,  annoniT  that  is,  In  the  chapel  of  our  Saviour,  there  aie^ 
two  or  three  marble  chairs  with  holes  m  them,  wherein,  as  I  heard 
there,  ther  make  proof  whether  the  Pope  be  a  man  or  no. 

Pap.  '  Florimondus  acknowledgeth,  there  is  yet  such  a  chair, 
wherein  the  Pope  sits  after  his  election.  But  that  he  sits  th^ein,  t» 
such  an  end  as  you  speak,  that  he  utterly  denies. 

Pirof.    And  what  is  his  reason  f 

Pep.  ^  Because  he  sits  therein  not  in  a  coiner,  but  in  the  greaC 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  whither  all  the  world,  almost,  comes  to 
see  him ;  where  he  is  attended  by  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  and 
whereat  there  are  many  ambassadors  of  kings  and  princes;  for  a  closer 
place  were  fitter  for  such  a  purpose.  They  might  more  conveniently 
nave  made  trial  of  his  humani^  in  the  conclave  where  he  waa 
chosen. 

Prof.  And  so  diey  did,  it  seems ;  for,  presently  upon  dieir  electing 
of  him,  before  they  proclaimed  him  pope,  they  set  him  in  a  chair  io 
their  conclave,  as  you  may  read  in  die  book  of  holy  ceiemoniesg 
dedicated  to  Ijto  the  Tenth.  ^Mieieby  you  may  see  how  idly  '  Bel- 
larmine  talks,  who,  taking  upon  him  to  clear  the  point,  never  speaks 
of  his  sitting  in  the  chair  in  the  conclave,  but  cmly  of  his  sitting  in 
certain  other  chairs  at  St.  John  LateninV,  as  thou^  he  had  been  chair* 
ed  cmly  in  publick,  and  not  in  private;  and  that  he  himsdf  had  said 
sufficiently  to  the  point  in  question^  by  proving,  that  in  publick  there 
was  no  such  conclusion  tried  with  the  IV^ie;  whereas  me  conclusi^m 
was  tried  in  secret  But  can  you  tell  me  what  the  end  is,  why  tha 
pope  sits  in  such  a  chair  in  nublick  } 

Piq».  Marry  to  the  end  that  theivby  he  may  be  put  in  mind,  Aa| 
he  is  not  God,  but  man ;  inasmuch  as  he  stands  in  need  of  a  close- 
Mool  as  well  as  others;  for  so  saith  *  florimondus. 

Jh^.  1  promise  you,  and  he  had  need  be  put  in  mind  thereof^ 
For,  though  ^  sixme  pa^^  shamefully  deny  it.  theieie  have  beeo 
popish  dawbacks,  *  who  in  plain  words,  have  termed  the  Pope, 
as  ^  St.  lliomas  termed  Christ,  their  Lovd  and  God ;  and  there  are 
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fldU  *  who  give  him  such  titles  as  are  due  to  God,  and  ascribe  like 
power  to  him  and  Grod.  But  methinks  they  should  not  need  to  have 
set  him  in  such  a  chair  to  such  a  purpose ;  for  his  own  necessity 
would  have  driven  him  to  set  himself  thereon  ordinarily  e  very  day; 
and  his  chamber-pot  would  have  served  to  put  him  in  mind  of  hit 
humanity  sufficiently.  For  Antigonus  the  Elder  knew  by  that,  that  he 
was  roan  and  not  God,  as  '  Plutarch  writeth :  Besides,  methinks  they 
should  not  have  intended  such  a  mystery  by  such  a  ceremony,  because 
they  set  him  therein  before  he  was  in  his  PfrntificaUlmt;  for,  till  he  be 
mitered,  till  he  be  crowned,  till  he  have  received  the  keys,  whereby  is 
doioted  his  power  to  bind  and  loose;  and  a  rod,  whereby  is  denoted 
his  power  to  punish  the  obstinate ;  methinks  there  should  be  no  great 
fear  of  forgetting  himself.  For,  till  such  ceremonies  are  performed,  he 
is  not  in  his  ruff.  Again,  had  it  not  been  better,  think  you,  if  tiiey 
had  aimed  at  any  such  mark,  to  have  caused  a  boy  to  come  every 
morning  unto  the  Pope's  chambernioor  (after  the  example  of  *  Philips 
King  of  Macedonia)  who  should  have  whooped  him  out  of  his  bed^ 
and  bid  him  remember,  that  he  was  mortal  ? 

Piqf.  If  you  like  not  Florimondus's  conjecture  touching  that 
ceremony,  what  say  you  to  *  Bellarmine^s,  which  is :  That  he  is  set 
on  f  uch  a  stool,  to  signify  how  he  is  raised  from  base  estate  to  supreme 
honour? 

Prot.  I  say  Bellarmine's  conjecture  is  as  improbable  and  fond  as 
Florimondus's.  For  your  Popes,  since  Pope  Joan's  days,  have  been 
chosen,  for  the  most  part,  put  of  the  number  of  your  cardinals.  And 
your  cardinal's  estate  is  not  so  base,  as  that  he,  who  is  advanced  from 
that  unto  the  papacy,  can  be  truly  said  to  be  taken  in  any  sort  from  off  a 
close-stool.  For  they  are  generally  princes  *  fellows.  Yea  some  of 
tiiem,  you  cannot  but  know,  have  not  been  ashamed  to  prefix  their 
own  names  before  their  own  king's,  using  these  words ;  I  and  my  King; 
wherefore,  unless  you  can  render  me  some  better  reason,  why  your 
Popes  are  set  on  such  a  seat,  I  shall  remain  persuaded,  that,  in  former 
times,  it  was  for  proof  of  their  humanity,  upon  the  accident  afore* 
said. 

Pop.  Enjoy  your  opinion  for  me.  But  where  read  you  that  there 
was  such  an  image  in  the  church  of  Siena,  which  the  Jesuits  would 
have  defaced,  but  that  the  bishop  of  the  place  would  not  suffer 
Hhemf 

Prmt.  That  I  have  heard  by  many  travellers,  and  read  in  Master 
Bed ;  both  in  his  book  of  *  Motives  concerning  the  Romish  Religipn, 
and  in  his  ^  Survey  of  Popery ;  whereunto  never  a  papist  of  you  all 
dare  answer. 

Pap.  Yes  we  dare,  though  we  do  not.  But  I  can  tell  you  news : 
*  That  image  of  Pope  Joan,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Church  of  Siena, 
is  cast  down  by  the  commandment  of  Clement  the  Eighth,  by  the 

1  ^aae  sopremmn  ia  terris  nomen.  Stapltton.  piincip.   fidei  doctrin.  prsfat.  md  Oreg.  xiii. 

S  Part  ii.  Moral.  I^b.  de  Iside  dE  Otiride.  3  Stobcas  Serm.  19.  ex  £liano. 

4  lib.  iii.  d«  Aom,  Pont.  Cap.  24w  5  Cardtnalatos  celtitado  ac  spletidor,  dlfoUatx 

rague  commuratur,  Sixtiia  ▼.  ia  conatitnt.  5  io  priaeip.  dc  sect.  Prttterea  Jo\v.  VTaadiKntt  \«»  Vu 
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means  of  Cassax  Baronius,  at  the  request  of  Florimondus.  Caesat 
Baronius  bath  certified  Florimondus  so  much  by  a  letter,  and,  (or 
joy,  ^  FloriinonduH  bath  published  it  unto  the  world. 

Prot,  What  ?  Is  that  image  cast  down  too  ?  Florimondus  might 
do  well  to  make  request  to  the  present  Pope,  that  those  books  which 
write  of  Pope  Joan  may  be  burned ;  in  hope,  that  the  present  Pope 
will  as  readily  bum  the  books,  as  Clement  the  Eightli  threw  down  that 
'  image,  and  Pius  Quintus  the  other.  And  so,  in  time  to  come,  when  all 
evkiences  are  embezzled,  and  all  monuments  defaced,  and  made  out  of 
the  way,  it  will  be  a  plain  case  there  was  never  any  Pope  Joan. 

Pt^,  Oh !  this  angers  you,  I  perceive.  And  yet  why  should  you, 
be  angry  at  the  throwing  down  of  this  ?  For,  suppose  it  had  stood  still, 
is  there  any  sense,  that,  because  of  such  pin  image,  we  should  be  bound 
the  rather  to  believe  there  was  such  a  Pope?  '  I  can  tell  you,  if  we 
-believe  painters  and  carvers,  we  may  soon  mar  aU ;  for,  in  St.  Andrew's 
church  at  Bourdeaux,  one  of  the  excellentest  churches  in  all  France, 
our  Saviour  Chriisit  is  described  ascending  up  to  heaven  upon  the  back 
of  a  flying  eagle,  which  stands  not  well  with  the  scripture. 

Prot*  That  is ,  true,  if  we  believe  your  painters  and  carvers,  we 
shall  soon  mar  all  indeed :  For  we  And  the  Trinity'painted  by  you, 
sometimes  in  the  likeness  of  a  man  with  thr^  faces ;  sometimes  in  the 
likeness  of  a  man  with  two  heads,  having  a  dove  between  them ;  both 
which  fashicms  of  painting  the  Trinity  are  monstrous,  in  ^  Bellarmine's 
opinion.  We  find  our  Saviour  Christ  painted  with  long  hair,  as  thou^ 
he  had  been  a  Nazarite  by  vow ;  which  conceit  is  f:ontrouled  by^scripture. 
We  find  him  set  on  a  weaUier-cock  upon  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  as  though  that  temple  had  had  a  «pire-steeple  like  ours  % 
which  is  neither  so,  nor  so.  We  find  the  Viirg^n  Mary  treading  on  the 
serpent's  head,  >irhich  the  *  the  scriptures  foretold,  that  Christ  himself 
should  do.  We  find  her  set  out  in  a  gown  of  wrought  gold,  whereas, 
no  question,  she  was  meanly  appareled,  and  with  a  pair  of  beads  in  her 
hand ;  whereas,  of  a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  there  were  ^  no  beads 
in  the  world.  In  like  sort  we  find  '  Moses  painted  wjth  two  horns, 
*  John  Baptist  in  a  raw  camel's  skin,  '^  John  the  Evangelist  like  a  bean)-* 
less  boy,  when  he  writ  his  gospel.  Mary  Magdalen  in  a  loose  gown^ 
^*  St.  Jerome  in  his  cardinal's  robes,  all  which  is  false  as  God  is  true. 
Besides,  your  painters  recommend  unto  us  a  saint  on  horseback,  whom 
they  call  George ;  and  another  saint  on  foot,  as  big  as  a  giant,  whom 
they  call  Christopher;  and  a  she  saint,  broken  itpoi>  a  wheel,  and 
whom  they  call  Catharine;  and  a  fourth,  drawn  in  pieces  with  horses, 
whom  they  call  Hippolytus ;  whereas,  in  all  antiquity,  ^'  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  such  saints ;  so  that  you  never  spoke  a  truer  word  in 
your  lif^y  than  this.  That,  if  we  believe  painters  and  carvers,  we  shall 

1  Page  105, 
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soon  mar  all.  But  what,  if  book-proof  concur  with  painting  and 
carvHig,  may  we  not  then,  without  fear  of  marring  all, '  give  credit  to 
paintei^  and  carvers  ?  Your  *  Bellarmine  is  of  opinion,  that  there  caii 
be  no  error  in  substance,  as  long  as,  besides  boolc-proof,  there  be  monu- 
ments ofstone,  or  of  brass,  for  the  proof  of  any  ancient  report.  And, 
if  he  .speak  the  words  of  truth,  the  truth  is  with  us;  for,  besides  monu- 
ments of  stone,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  many  writers. 

Pap,  But  not  so  many  as  y6u  brag  of,  I  believe;  and,  besides  *, 
those  you  have  are  but  paltry  writers. 

Prot.  That  shall  be  seen  by  a  more  particular  view  of  them : 
Wherefore,  first,  what  say  you  to  Charanza,  the  last  of  them  whom  I 
named,  who  was  a  divinity-reader  among  you,  and,  afterwards  ^  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  in  Spain?  Was  he  a  paltry  writer?  or,  Hath  he  not 
this  story,  in  your  opinion? 

Pap,  I  think  he  hath  it  not.  For  *  Florimondus  nam^  Charanza 
among  them,  who  disproved  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  before  he  himself 
fell  to  disprove  it. 

Prat,  Doth  he  so  ?  Doubtless  then,  he  belyes  Charanza ;  for  this 
is  all  that  ^Charanza  writes  of  that  argument :  Johannes  viii,  Papa  105 
sub  Petroy  sedit  An.  2.  mens,  1.  dies  4.  Dc  hoc  ferunt,  quod  malis 
artiJbus  pontificatum  adeptus  est^  quoniam,  cum  essetfcemina^  sexum  men* 
titus  est ;  8y  postea  a  servo  compressa,  doloritus  circumventa,  mortua  est. 
Which,  in  English,  is  thus:  John  the  Eighth,  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth  Pope  from  St.  Peter,  sat  two  years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 
They  report  of  this  person,  that  he  got  the  papacy  by  evil  means,  be- 
cause he  feigned  himself  to  be  a  man,  whereas,  in  truth,  he  was  a 
woman ;  who,  being  afterwards  begot  with  child  by  one  of  her  servants^ 
fell  in  travel  and  died  thereon ;  and  this  is  nOt  disproving  of  it,  is  it 
trow  you  ? 

Pap,  No  verily,  if  he  say  no  more  of  it ;  but  perhaps  he  saith  more, 
«nd  you  conceal  it  from  me. 

Prop.  Not  a  word,  I  warrant  you,  in  way  of  disproving  it:  Where- 
fore let  us  go  on,  and  observe  who,  and  what  manner  of  men,  the  rest 
are,  who  bear  witness  with  us  in  this  case.  What  say  you  to  Krantius? 
Hath  he  not  this  story?  or,  Is  he  but  a  paltry  writer? 
,  Pt^,  Krantius  is  commended  by  •  Pontanus,  for  a  famous  historio- 
grapher, ^nd,  seeing  he  wrote  before  Luther's  days,  there  is  no  reason, 
as  ^  Bellarmine  notes  upon  another  occasion,  that  he  should  be  suspected 
to  write  any  thing  for  love  or  hatred.    But  hath  he  this  story  ? 

Proft,  Yea;  ®  for  these  are  his  own  words :  *  Johannes  Anglicus,  ex 
Moguntia  mulier,  mentita  sexum,  quum  acutissimo  ingenio  &  promp- 
tissima  lingua  doctissim^  loqueretur,  adeo  in  se  convertit  omnium 
animos,  ut  pontificatum  adipiscerctur,  uno  famulo  sexum  ejus  cognos- 
cente, a  quo  compressa  praegnans  efficitur;  &  fertur  peperisse  apud 
Colosseum,  An.  2.  necdum  expleto,  in  partu  moritur:'    Which,  in 

1  lib.  TI.  de  Rom.  Pont.  Cap.  xi.  S  Si  hojtis  commenti  authores  spectes,  nihil 

illis  vilius.    Florim.  cap-  zxxi.  nu.  i.  3  Possevinus  Apparat.  sacro.  verbo,  Barthf 

Quuraaza.  4  Cap.  xxxi.  num.  vi.  5  In  Sum.  Cone.  p.  370.  Edit.  Paris.  I56l. 

6  Chronograph,  lib.  ii.  T  Krantius*  homo  Germanus,  &  qui  ante  Latheranas  qqq.* 
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effect,  sounds  thos:  John  English,  a  woman  of  Mentz,  dissembled  her 
sex,  and  being  of  a  quick  wit  and  glib  tongue,  and  one  that  could 
speak  very  scholar-like,  she  so  won  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  she  got 
the  papacy,  no  man  knowing  any  other,  but  that  she  was  a  man,  save 
one  of  her  servants,  who  afterwards  got  her  ^ith  child.  They  say 
she  was  delivered  near  the  Colossesy  before  she  had  sitten  full  two  years. 
Thus  Krantius. 

Pop.  And  hath  Mantuan  the  same,  whom  you  cited  next  before 
Krantius  ? 

Prot.  Yea,  Mantuan,  who  is  commended  by  '  Trithemius  for  a 
great  divine,  an  excellent  philosopher,  and  a  famous  poet,  the  only 
roan  in  all  Italy  in  his  time :  Mantuan,  '  at  whom  the  people  pointed, 
as  he  went  in  the  streets,  and  said.  This  is  he ;  which  was  wont  to  he 
held  a  matter  of  extraordinary  credit.  Mantuan,  of  whom  Picus 
Mirandula,  Pontanus,  Beroaldus,  Baronius,  Posscvin,  and  divers  others', 
give  honourable  testimony.  This  Mantuan  hath  this  story ;  for,  falling 
to  describe  hell,  and  what  manner  of  persons  were  in  hell : 

*  Hie,  *  saith  he,  pcndebat  adhuc  sexum  mentita  virilem 

*  Foemina,  cui  triplici  Phrygiam  diademate  mitram 
'  Extpllebat  apex,  &  Pontincalis  adulter/ 

Which  in  effect  sounds  thus  much :  Here  hanged  the  woman  who 
went  like  a  man,  and  came  to  the  popedom.  And  here  hanged  he, 
that  committed  adultery  with  her. 

Pap,  You  say  right ;  for  I  remember  now  that '  Florimondus 
confesseth  the  tale  is  in  Mantuan.  But  Mantuan  deserves  no  credit 
in  this;  for  he  writes  worse  of  her  than  ever  any  did  before  him ;  and 
feigns  *,  very  ridiculously,  that  her  horsekeeper,  who  got  her  with  child, 
and  she  were  bot4i  hanged  together. 

ProL  Mantuan  talks  of  no  horsekeeper  of  her's,  but  in  geiieral  of 
one,  who  committed  adultery  with  her ;  nor  of  any  hanging,  save  of 
their  hanging  in  hell,  which  is  likely  enough  to  be  true.  Your 
Florimondus  can  lay  his  finger  upon  nothing,  but  he  grimes  it.  He 
can  comment  upon  no  man's  words,  but  he  wrests  them.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  Mantuan  more,  concerning  her,  than  that  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  three  verses  cited. 

Pap,     At  better  leisure,  I  will  examine  your  words  more  narrowly. 

Prot.    Is  not  this  plain  ? 

Pap.  What  is  there  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Paris,  and  Prague,  which  makes  for  you  ? 

Prot.  In  that  Epistle  set  out  by  Huldericus  Hutten,  Anno  1520, 
we  read  thus:  *  Joh.  successor  Leonis  IV,  coepit  circa  An.  Dom.  854, 
&  sedit  an.  ^.  &  mens.  5.  fcemiua  fuit,  &  in  papatu  in^pregnata.' 
John,  who  succeeded  Leo  IV,  was  chosen  Pope  about  the  year  854. 

1  De  Script.  Ecclesiasticis,  verbo,  Baptista  Mantoanns.  2  Philip.  Beroaldus, 

Hieron.  Carmelita,  ad  initium  Tom.  ii.  Operam  Mantuani.  3  Possevin.  in  ApparaU 

•aero,  torn,  i,  verbo,  Baptista.  4Tom.  iii.  lib.  Hi.  Alphonsi.  fbl.  44.  edit.  Francof.  ufh. 
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She  was  a  woman,  and  got  with  child  in  her  papacy.    Is  not  this 
plain  f 

Pap.    Yes,  hut  what  find  you  in  Ravisius  Textor  ? 

Prai»  *  tk;itum  est  ex  Chronicis,  &  a  majoribus  scriptum  (saith  * 
Ravisius  Textor)  Johannem  Anglicum  ah  Ephebis  sexum  viriiem 
simulasse,  &  tandem  fato  nescio  quo,  aut  fortuna  cert^  volente,  ad 
Pontificatum  pervenisse,  in  quo  ^nnos  circiter  duos  sederit,  post 
Leonem  IV,  neque  prius  innotuerit  facti  Veritas,  qudm,  k  quodam  ex 
domesticis  impregnata,  tandem  emiserit  partum/  That  is,  It  is  a 
thing  well  known  by  the  Chronicles,  and  written  by  our  ancestors,  that 
John  English,  from  her  youth  up,  carried  herself  as  though  she  had  been- 
a  man,  and  at  length,  by  I  know  noc  what  destiny,  certainly  by  very 
great  luck,  she  became  Pope,  and  sat  about  two  years,  after  Leo  tl^ 
Fourth,  and  nobody  knew  her  cousenage,  till  she  was  with  child  by  one 
of  her  menial  servants,  and  delivered  thereof. 

Pop*    What  find  you  in  Fulgosus  ? 

Prot.  Marry  I  find  in  '  Fulgosus,  '  who  was  a  noble  and  learned 
man,  and  sometimes  Duke  of  Genoa,  that  John  the  Eighth  was  found 
out  to  be  a  woman. 

Pi^.     And  what  in  Laziardus } 

Prot.  *  Johannes  Anglicus  in  Cathedra  Petri  sedit  Annis  duobus, 
Mensibus  septem,  Diebus  quatuor,  saith  *  Laziardus.  Hie,  ut  fertur, 
Foemina  fait,  8cc*  That  is,  John  English  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair  two 
years,  seven  months,  and  four  days.  This,  as  the  report  goeth,  was  a 
woman,  &c. 

Peqt,    And  who  was  the  next  you  cited  before  this  ? 

Prot.  Hartmanuus  Schedel,  a  doctor  of  physick,  yet  not  ignorant 
of  holy  scriptures,  a  very  witty  and  well  spoken  man,  as  '  Trithemius 
witnesseth. 

Pap,  Oh !  Schedel,  I  confess,  •  reports  this.  ^  But  he  reports  it  sa 
coldly,  so  fearfully,  so  faintly,  that  a  man  may  well  see  he  doubted  of 
it.  For  he  confesseth,  that  he  knew  not  whether  it  was  so  or  no ;  and 
therefore  fathers  it  upon  one  Martin,  I  know  not  whom. 

Prot  Fie,  that  you  should  say  so.  Doth  he  not  use  the  very 
words  without  change,  which  Platina  useth  in  relating  the  same^ 
whereof  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  'ere  we  part  ?  And  against 
which  you  can  take  no  exceptions.  And  doth  he  not  (to  imprint  the 
matter  deeper  into  the  reader's  memory)  set  her  picture  down  with  a 
child  in  her  arms ) 

Pap.  Yes  indeed  I  cannot  deny  that.  But,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I 
care  not  what  he  saith  of  it.  For,  as  *  Florimondus  noteth,  •  he  was 
one  of  the  stinking  brood  of  the  Hussites,  and  lived  in  Nurenberg, 
what  time  Nurenburg  was  infected  with  Husse*s  heresy.  And  therefore, 
no  marvel,  if,  to  curry  favour  with  them,  he  touched  by  the  way  the 
supposed  popedom  of  Joan  the  woman. 

1  la  Officina  Tit  Mulieres  viriiem  habitum  mentitc.  f  De  Diet.  FacUsque  memorabi- 

laws,  lib.  viii.  cap.  3.  Tit.  de  FoBminis  quao  doctrina  excel.  3  So  saith  Allen,  cap,  5. 

of  his  Defence  or  the  Seminaries ;  and  Possevin.  Apparat,  sacr.  verbo,  Baptista  Fulgosus. 

4  Epitom.  Histor.  universalis,  cap.  8.'  5  Xib.  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis. 

6  In  Chron.  JEtatum  Mandi  Atate  6.  7  Schedel.  de  hac  Johanna  Verba  faat,  sed  ita 

jejune,  ita  exUiter,  iu  incerte,  at  de  ea  re  dubitasse  videatur.  Florinx.  Ub«  cit.  ca^*  4.  »um>  ^. 

8  Loco  citato.  g  Ex  impura  Hussitarnm  FamiUa,  &c. 
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Prot.  See  how  you  lavish.  This  Hartmannus  Schedel^  born  in. 
Nurenbergy  was  *  student  in  Padua,  where  he  was  created  doctor  of 
physick  by  the  great  Mathiolus.  And  he  was  so.  far  from  Husse's 
mind,  that  in  the  same '  book  he  hath  one  whole  chapter  intituled, 
De  Hoaresi  HumtarwUf  Sf  ejus  Origine.  That  is,  Of  Husse's  Heresy,: 
and  of  the  Original  thereof.  Wherein  he  follows  ^neas  Silvius  step 
by  step  %  who  speaks  spitefully  and  bitterly  against  Husse  and  all  his 
followers.  It  seems  Florimondus,  of  whom  you  learned  this,  is  one  of 
some  stinking  brood  of  lyars. 

Pap,    Well,  who  is  next? 

Prot,    Jacobus  Bergpmensis,  a  xnan  well  seen  in  scripture,  and  an 
excellent  humanist,  witty,  eloquent,  of  good  conversation,  and  a  most 
famous  historiographer,  as  ^  Trithemius  reports  of  him.    This  Jacobus 
Bergomensis,  I  say,  writes  thus  of  this  point:    '  *  Johannes  vii.  Papa, 
Natione  Anglicus,    post  Leonem  Pontificem  Pontifex   factus,    sedit. 
Ann. 2.  mens.  5.  Hunc  tradunt  fuisaefoeminam,  quae  adolescens  admo- 
dum,  ex  Anglia,  Athenas  cum  quodam.doctissimo  Amasio  suo  profecta, 
ibidem,  bonarum .  artium  praeceptores .  audiendo,  tantum  profecit,  ut. 
Romam  veniens  paucos  admodum  etiam  in  sacris  literis  haberet  pares. 
£a  quippe  legendo,  disputando,  docendo,  orando,  tantam  benevolen* 
tiam  &  gratiara  si  hi  comparavit,  ut,  mortuo  Leone  pnedicto  Pontifice, 
in  ejusdem  locum,  ut  multi  affirmant,  omnium  consensu  Pontifex 
crearetur:  Verdlm  postea,  k  familiari  compressa,  gravidatur,  &  Papa, 
existens  peperit.    Nam    ex  Yaticano   ad    Lateranensem    Basilicam 
aliquando    ad   Litanias  profecta,  inter  Colosseum  &  S.  Clementem, 
prster  spem  doloribus  circumventa,  sine  obstetrice .  aliqua  public^ 
peperit,  &,  eo  loci  mortua  ibidem,  sine  ullo  honore  cum  foetu  misera 
sepulta  est.    Ad  cujus  detestandum  spurcitiem.  &  nominis  continuan-^ 
dum  memoriam,  in  hodiemum  usque  summi  Pontificis  rogatioiiem  cum 
populo  &^Glero  sacram  agentes,  cum  locum  partus,  medio  ejus  in 
itinere  positum,  abominentur,  eo  omisso,  declinant  ad   diverticula 
vieosque ;  6c  sic,  loco  detestabili  postergato,  reiutsantes  iter  perficiunt 
quod  coeperunt.     £t  ad  evitandos  similes  errores  statutum.  fuit,  ne 
quis  de  <r€etero  in  B.  Petri  collocaretur  sede,  priusquam  per  perforatam 
sedem  futuri  pontificis  genitalia  ab  ultimo  Diacono  Cardinale  attrecta* 
rehtur.'    That  is,  John  the  Seventh,  by  country  English,  was  created 
Pope  next  after  Leo,  atul  eat  tw(vyears  and  five .  months.    They  say 
his  was  a  woman,  and  that  she  went  very  young  out  of  England  to 
Athens,  with  a  certain  great  clerk,  who  was  in  love  with  her ;  and  that' 
there,  by  hearing  of  good  professors,  she  profited  so  much,  that,  when 
she  came  to  Rome,  she  hsid  few  like  her  in  divinity.    Whereupon,  by 
her  reading,  disputing,  teaching,  and  praying,  she  got  herself  so  much 
favour,  that,  upon  Leo's  death,  she  was  chosen  Pope  into  his  room  (as 
many  men  say)  by  common  consent.   But  see  the  luck  of  it;  a  while 
after  she  was  got  with  child  by  one  of  her  acquaintance,  «id  delivered 
thereof  in  the  time  of  her  papacy.    For,  going  upon  a  time  from  the 
Vatican  to  St  John  Lateran's  in  procession,  between  the  Colosses  and, 

1  Xm  UartxnanQ08  Schedel.  Doctor  Patavinus.  &c.  circa  An.  1440.  fol.SSS.  b. 
^ '  S  Cixoa  An.  1410.  fol.  9S8,  a.  3  Historia  Bohemtca,  cap.  S5.         4  Xib.  de  Ecclesiasticis 

ScrJptoribug.  5  Supplement.  Cbroa.  Lib;  zi.  ad  An.  851,  impits.  Y^etiis  Ann.  I486. 
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St.  Clemenfs,  'ere  ever  she  was  aware,  she^el4  in  travel,  and  was  deli- 
vered in  the  high  street,  without  the  help  of  any  midwife^  But  she 
died  presently,  and  was  buried  without  any  solemnity  in  the  same 
place,  with  her  little  one  by  her.  Now,  in  hatred  of  her  filthy 
dealing,  and  for  continuing  of  the  memory  of  so  lewd  a  part,  the 
popes  to  this  day,  when  they  go  in  procession,  in  respect  of  their 
dislike  of  that  place  of  her  travel,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  her 
way,  forsaking  it,  do  turn  into  by-lanes  and  by  streets,  till  they  have 
left  that  on  their  backs ;  and  then,  returning  into  the  same  street  again, 
they  go  forward  with  their  procession.  And,  for  avoiding  of  like 
mischief  in  time  to  come,  it  was  decreed  that  none  ehould  be  consecrat* 
ed  pope,  before  the  youngest  cardinal  deacon  had  tried  by  touching, 
whilst  the  party  to  be  consecrated  sat  on  a  close-stool,  that  he  was  a 
man.     Thus  Bergomensis. 

Pop.  Is  not  this  he  that  wrote  Supplementum  Chronicorum,  in  «the 
year  1503  ? 

Prot.  No,  but  this  is  he  who  wrote  Supplementum  Chronicorum,  in 
Ae  year  I486,  as '  Trithemius  witnessetb,  and  the  book  itself  convincetb. 
Your  *  Florimondus  was  deceived,  who,  seeing  (perhaps)  that  it  was 
printed  in  the  year  X503,  thought  it  was  written  ip  the  year  1503. 

Pd^.  That  error  is  not  so  great,  though  an  error.  But.  if  it.be 
he  that  I  mean,  I  say  with  '  Florimondus,  thai  his  reporting  of  it  is 
an  argument  of  his  ignorance,  and  so  let  him  go. 

Prot.  So  you  may  cast  off  all  the  rest,  if  you  be  disposed,  and 
make  short  work  of  our  conference,  for  you  may  say  of  every 
one :  His  reporting  of  it  is  an  argument  of  his  ignorance.  When  *  Vo* 
laterran,  an  historiographer  of  good  note,  shall  be  brought  in,  saying, 
Johannes  vii.  Anglicus,  quem  dissimulato  Viri  Habitu  dicunt  Foeminam 
alioquin  doctissimam  fuisse,  deprehensamque,  in  Via  apud  S.  Cle- 
mentem,  quando  peperit ;'  that  is,  John  English,  the  seventh  of  that 
name,  who  (as  they  say)  carried  himself  like  a  man,  whenas,  indeed, 
jshe  was  a  notable  well  learned  woman ;  and  discovered  so  to  be  by  her 
delivery  of  a  child  in  the  way  near  to  St.  Clement's :  You  may  reply, 
Yolaterran's  reporting  of  it  is  an  argument  of  his  ignorance. 

Pop*  And  what  if  I  did  so  ?  Yet  you  shall  know  anon,  that  I 
have  a  better  answer  to  him,  and  to  the  rest.  But  mean  while  go  on, 
and  tell  me  what  Trithemius  saith  to  the  matter. 

Prot.  Trithemius  ^  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's  monastery  in  Spanheifls, 
a  ceverend  and  an  exceeding  great  learned  man,  writes  ^  thus :  '  Sancto 
Leone  papa  mortuo,  eodem  Anno,  Johannes  Anglicus  successit  ^ 
Annis,  &c  mensibus  5,-  quem  ferunt  quidam  Foeminam  extitisse,  & 
.uni  jSoU  familiari  cognitam,  &  ab  eo  compressam,  pepiedsse  in  strata 
publica.  Et  ob  id  eum  nonnulli  inter  pontifices  ponere:  nolucrunt, 
qu9si  indi^um  fadnus  abhorrentes.  That  is.  In  the  same  year  that 
Pope  Leo  died,  John  Englbh  succeeded  for  two  years  and  five  months. 
Now  some'  ^y  she  was  a  woman,  and  th^it  she  was  known  so  to  be 

JL  lib.  deScriptoribos  Ecclfsiwticis.  $  lib.  ckato  page  ST.  S  1\Mp 

0t  AntbrofolqipM,  lib.  xxii.  page.SOA.  edit*  Basil  An.  1559. 

5  Keverefldw  6  uadeeaoque  doctissknus    Vir,   Paolu»'  lisatiot  \u  C!totm.  C>V&'B«xait  %^ 
AB'  1515.  6  la  CSiron,  Moiuaterii  Hinaugiensis. 
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bot  to  one  only,  by  wbom  at  length  she  was  begot  with  child,  and 
deliTered  thereof  in  the  high-way.  And  for  this  cause  some  would 
not  reckon  her  among  popes,  in  disliking  her  villainoos  &ct.  Thus 
Trithemius.  With  whom  in  substance  agreeth  Sabellicus,  'a  man 
of  great  reckoning  in  Venice,  yea  one  of  the  famousest  men  in  his 
time  for  all  manner  of  good  leaming :  Of  whose  books  *  Pius  the 
Third  professed  he  made  as  much  reckoning  as  Alexander  did  of 
Homer's  Iliads.  Johannes  Ang^icus  ibffitf  Nomims  yii.  Jit  iade  Fomiifcx, 
saith  *  Sabellicus.     Ftdi  is  Mogmitiaco  ortMndtu. 

Pap,  Stay  you  there,  and  saye  a  labour.  For  I  confess  with  *  Flo- 
riroondus,  that  Sabdlicus.  by  relying  tou  much  on  Platina,  hath 
pot  it  in  his  history^  doing  therein  very  indiscreetly. 

Prot,  And  what  think  you  of  Wemerus  Rolenink,  who  is  reckoned 
by  *  Paulus  Langius,    among  the  famous  scholars  of  the  order  of 
Carthusians,   and  commended   by  '  Trithemius,  for  a  man  of  good 
learning,  and  much  devotion  ^,  whose  words  are  these :  *  Iste  Johannes 
Anglicus  cognomine,   sed  natione  Moguntinus,    circa  hsec  tempora 
dicitur  fiiiase.     Et  erat  Fosmina  Habitu  yestita  yirili :  Sic  in  divina 
Scriptura  profecerat,  ut  par  ei  non  inveniretur,  &  in  papam  eligitur. 
Sed  post'impregnata,  cum  public^  in  processione  perg^ret,  peperit 
&  moritur.     Et  hie  sextus  videtur  fuisse  papa,  qui  nomen  sanctitatis 
sine  re  habuit  usque  hue.     Et  similiter  sicut  alii  k  I>co  plagatus  fiiit ; 
nee  ponitur  in  catalc^o  Pontificum.'    That  is,  this  John,  by  his  Sir- 
name  English,  by  his  country  of  Ments,  is  reported  to  have  sat  as 
pope  aboi^t  this  tin)e.    And  she  was  a  woman :   But  went  in  man's 
Itpparel.     She  profited  so  well  in  divinity,  that  she  had  no  fellow,  and 
so  was  chosen  to  be  pope.    But,  after  a  while  being  great  with  child, 
as  she  went  in  publick  procession,  she  was  delivered  thereof,  and  died. 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  sixth  pope,  which,  to  this  day,  was  called 
holy,  and  proved  nought.    And,  therefore,  he  was  plagued  by  God, 
as  the  rest  before  him  were  plagued.    Neither  is  she  in  the  register 
of  popes.     How  say  you  )  Did  not  Wemerus  indiscreetly  in  relating  it 
thus  plainly  ? 

Pap,  Yes  marry  did  he.  But  I  wonder  not  at  him,  for  relating 
of  it,  because  in  the  same  place  (as  *  Floriroondus  observes)  he  writes, 
that,  inasmuch  as  she  was  a  German,  no  German  could  ever  since  be 
chosen  pope.  Which  is  a  lye  with  a  latchet.  For  divers  Germans, 
since  that,  have  been  advanced  unto  the  popedom,  as  Damasus  the 
Second  and  Victor  the  Second,  with  others. 

Frot.    True :  Divers  Germans  have  been  popes,  since  Joan  the  Woman  s 

S>pedom;  and,  if  Wemerus  writ  the  contrary,  Wemerus  lyed  shamefully, 
ut  he  had  no  rule  of  his  tongue,  who  chargeth  Wemerus  with  such  a 
matter.  For  these  are  Wemerus*s  words,  which  follow  presently  upon 
the  former :  *  Nugantur  aliqui,  hac  de  causa  nullum  Alenuuinum  in 
papam  eligi,   quod  fiilsum  esse   constat.^    Some  prattle,  that  for  this 

iSaballicos  Vir  nndecunque  doctissimus  claret  hodle  apud  Venetos  ni«ziino  in  precio. 
Trithnn.  lib.  de  Script.  Ecclesiiisticis.  S  Papir.  Mason,  de  Urb.  Episc.  lib.  ti.  in  Pio  iii. 

3  JEnead.  0.  lib.  i.  4  In  similem  impudentiam  inddit  Sabellicus,  ftc.  saith 

Floiimondusloco  snpra  citato.  5  In  Cbron.  CHisense,  post  An.  1^. 

3  Lib,  de  Script*  £cclesiastiri4.i  7  Fascicvl.  T«mponiin»  JEtate  O,  ad  An,  KM. 
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cause  no  Gennan  may  be  chosen  pope,  which  is  a{q[)arent]y  false. 
Whereby  you  may  see,  that  he  reproveth  that  in  others,  for  which  be 
is  ii^rioosly  reproved  by  your  Florimondus.  Your  Floriroondus 
may  be  a  man  in  office,  but,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  begins,  he  will  hardly 
prove  himself  honest. 

Pap.  Good  words,  I  pray  you,  Sir ;  Florimondus  may  be  honest ' 
enough,  for  any  thing  you  say  against  him.  For  he' writes,  that  he >' 
hath  two  editions  of  this  Wemerus ;  the  one  bearing  date  what  *  year 
it  was  printed,  the  other  without  date,  but  very  ancient.  And  these 
two  (as  he  saith)  do  difler  in  reporting  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  and  in 
nothing  else.  Now  it  may  be,  that,  though  in  yours  it  be  as  you  say, 
yet  in  his  it  is  otherwise. 

Ptot.  I  myself  have  seen  two  editions  of  Wemerus  as  well  as 
Florimondus;  yea,  I  have  seen  four;  one 'printed  in  the  year  1479» 
another  printed  by  Nicholas  Gotz.  of  Seltestad,  I  know  not  when,  for 
it  carries  no  date :  A  third  without  note,  either  of  the  printer,  or 
of  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  or  of  the  time  when  it  was  printed. 
But,  questionless,  very  ancient:  A  fourth  printed  at  Frankfort,  1564. 
In  the  three  ancient  ones,  there  is  not  a  word  different  in  the  Bairadon 
of  Pope  Joan:  Nor  in  the  fourth,  saying  that  the  words  ^ifgon/iir 
aUqm^  &c.  are  in  the  fourth,  and  not  in  the  .other.  But  in  none  of 
thm  is  there  any  such  thing  as  Florimondus  chargeth  him  with* 
But,  will  you  hear  what  the  next  man  saith  to  the  point  in 
question  ?  He  is  Matheus  Palmerius,  *  an  Italian,  and  one  of  the  choice 
men  which  were  at  the  council  kept  by  £ugeuius  the  Fourth,  against 
the  council  of  Basil.  *  Pontifex  106.  Johannes  Anglicus  (saith  *  Pal«> 
menus)  sedit  Annis  2,  Mensibus  3.  Fama  est  hunp  Johanneni  Foeminam 
fuisse,  &  uni  soli  familiari  cognitam :  Qui  earn  complexus  est,  &,  gravis 
facta,  peperit  Pi^pa  existcns :  Quamobrem  eum  inter  Pontifices  non 
numerant  quidam,  ide6  nomini  numierum  non  facit.'  That  is,  John 
was  a  woman,  yet  not  known  so  to  be  but  to  jone  of  her  familiars, 
who  lay  with  her.  She  was  delivered  in  the  time  of  her  papacy  i 
And,  because  some  reckon  her  not  among  the  Popes,  there  are  no 
more  Johns  for  her,  than  if  she  had  never  b^n.    Thus  Palmerius. 

Pap.  Be  it  60.  But  what  ^th  Platina,  I  pray  you;  for  your 
purpose? 

Proi.  Platina,' keeper  of  the  library  in  the  Vatican,  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  learning,  ^  writes  thus :  *  Johannes  Anglicanus,  ex 
Moguntiaco  oriundus,  malis  artibus  (ut  aiunt)  pontificatum  adeptus 
est :  mentitus  enim  sexum,  cam  foemina  esset,  adolescens  admodum 
Athenas  cum  amatore  doc  to  viro  proficiscitur,  ibique  praeceptores 
bonarum  artium  audiendo  tantun|^profecit,  ut  Romam  veniens  paucos 
admodum  etiam  in  sacris  literis- pares  haberet,  nedum  superiores. 
Legendo  autem,  &  disputando  doct^,  &  acut^,  tantum  benevole|iti» 
U  authoritatis  sibi  comparavit,  ut,  mpr(uo  Leoqe,  in  ejus  locum  (ut 

1  Laeo  Citato.  «  Vli  1480^  3  Bj  HeniyQueAtel. 

4  Math.  Pahneriaa,  Hatiooe  Italo>  qui  in  Cone.  Floreatiiio^qQod  Eugenios  Papa  ir.  contra 

BaaU.  Synodmn  celebravit)  intar  pnKJariaainwM  vlrot  annvmaratns  fait.  Trithem.  Desciipc. 
Efidat.  5  la  Chron.  ad  Ann.  853.  6  Baitbolomcas  Platina  ApostoHcas 

akbiaviator,  vir  ondecnnojoa  docttMioi|M»  Uc,  Trith.  de  Script  Icclas. 

7  Da  Vltit  Pontif.  InJok,  r^. 
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lyiardnus  ait),  omnium  consensu  pontifexcreairetur:  Verilm  postea  ^ 
servo  compressa,  cum  aliquandiu  ventrem  occult^  tulisset,  taskdem, 
dum  ad  LaterancBsem  Basilicam  ptoficisceretur,  inter  theatriimi  (fC|uod' 
Colosseum  vocant  k  Neronis  Colosso)  6c  S.  Clcmeutem,  doloribus  cir- 
cumventa  peperit :  Eoque  loci  mortua  pontificatus  sui  Anno  2,  meilse.  1, 
diebus  4,  sine  ullo  honore  sepelitUr/  The  meaning  of  which  is,  John 
English,  bom  at  Mentz,  got  the  popedom  (as  men  say)  by  evil  means. 
For  he  dbsembled  his  sex,  being  a  woman,  indeed :  And,  when  she  was 
very  young,  she  went  to  Athens  with  a  scholar,  who  was  in  love  with 
her ;  where^  by  hearing  good  readers  of  all  good  learning,  she  profited 
so  well,  that  when  she  came  to  Rome,  she  had  few  .fellows,  but  never  a 
one  her  better.  Now  by  reading  and  disputing,  learnedly  and  MFittilyy 
she  got  so  much  credit,  that,  upon  Leo's  death,  she  was  chosen  in  his 
rpom,  as  Martin  writes,  by  common  consent.  Biit,  within  a  while 
after,  she  proved  with  child  by  one  of  her  servants ;  and,  though  she 
carried  all  closely  for  a  time,  yet,  at  length,  as  she  went  to  St.  John 
Lateran's,  between  the  theatre,  called  the  Colosses,  and  St  Clement's, 
she  fell  in  travel,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  and  died  in  the  pldce; 
which  was  in  the  second  year,  first  month,  and  fourth  day  of  her  reign; 
And  she  was  buried  without  !any  solemnity.    How  like  you  this  ? 

P(q>.  So  and  so.  But  Bemartius  is  of  opinion,  that  this  was  never 
written  by  Platina,  but  was  foisted  into  him.  For  1  have  heard, '  saith 
he»  by  Antonius  Hetweeld,  a  man  of  good  report,  and  an  alderman  of 
Lovain,  that  one  Engelbertus  Boonius,  a  reverend  man,  and  dean  of  a 
great  church  in  Germany,  had  oftentimes  told  him,  that  he  had  seen 
many  ancient  manuscripts  of  Platina  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and 
perused  them  diligently,  and  yet  found  never  a  word  in  any  of  them 
touching  Pope  Jt)an. 

P'rot,  That  dean  had  the  luck  of  it,  if  he  light  on:  such;  ancient 
manuscripts,  as  the  alderman  of  Lovain  told  Bemartius  of;  But  how 
came  the  manu^ripts  in  the  Vatican  to  be  many  and  old,  seeing 
printing  was  in  use,  and  Platina  died  Anno  r4>81  f  And  how  chanced 
it,  that  neither  Onuphrius,  nor  Bellarmine,  nor  Baronius,  .who  have  hadt 
as  free  access  into  the  Vatican  library  as  any,  could  never  light  on 
these  manuscripts?  How  chanced  it,  that  none,  since  Bemartius^ 
thought  good  to  except  in  that  sort  against  Platina?  pnuphrios^ 
Bellarmine,  and  Baronius's  acknowledgment,  that  this  story  is  in 
Platina,  persuade  me,  that  either  Bemartius  belyed  the  alderman,  or  the 
alderman  belyed  the  dean,  or  the  dean  made  a  fool  of  the  alderman : 
For,  questionless,  if  there  had  been  any  such  manuscripts,  some  of 
them  would  have  found  them  out,  and  made  it  known  to  the  world; 
ere  this.  For  they  are  glad  of  narro\^r  fig-tree  leaves  to  cover  their 
nakedness  withal,  than  such  manuscripts,  if  they  were  forth-coming : 
But,  perhaps,  you  have  some  better  answer  behind  than  this^ 

Pap.    I    have.     For  what  could  you  reply,    if  I  answered   diat 

I'tmpadofn  aKquis  uebulo  ioterpoUvit  scriptii  PlatiiNB.   Aadivi  ex  Antonio  Hetiveldlo^  ite< 
pliMtaQo  Uttcbtissimoqae  viro,  Consolarl  Lovsalensi,  dlxtsse  sibr  tfapios'EbgelbertaM  Booninini  t. 
TidlBfe  M  &9mK»  in  BibhothecaVatlctMy  antlqats^te.PiatteB  exemfdaria  nunraseripta*  aedul^ 
cxaminass^  &  de  Joanne  femina  ne  litferam  qnidem  repertese.    Bernavtifes  d«.UtUitate  iegmi4l» 
Hist.  Hb.Ji,  p.  111. 
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wlueh  ^  Bellannine  hath*  upon  another  occasion,  to  wit,  that  Platina 
wrote  not  by  pubick  authority,  nor  took  his  history  out  of  the  publidB 
^registers  of  the  church  ? 

ProL  I  could  quickly  tell  you,  that  both  Bellarmine  and  yo\|ir 
s,peak  without  book.  For,  besides  that,  Platina  *  himself  profesaeth, 
that  he  writ  by  the  commandment  of  Sixtua  the-  Fourth,  ^  Onuphriust 
confcaaeth,  that  he  followed  Damasiis,  Anastwiua,  and  such  historiogm*- 
phcrs  as  had  written  before  of  the  same  matter* 

Pap,  But  what  say  you  to  *  Fk>rimondu8,  whose  answer  is.  That 
Platiua  reported  it  rather  to  shew  his  reading,,  than  for  that  he  thought 
it  true  ? 

Prot.    What  is  Flbrimondus's  reason  for  that? 

Pap.  Marry,  if  he  had  thought  it  true,  sailh  ^  Florimondua,  he 
would  have  exaggerated  it,  and  made  the  worst  of  it,  that  thereby,  he 
might  have  revenged  himself  of  the  Popes  at  whom  he  was  angry.  For 
Paul  the  Second «  as  all  men  know,  racked  him,  and  deprived  him  of 
all  his  dignities,  and  justly  cast  him- into  prison,  and  kept  him  there  a» 
long  as  himself  lived. 

Prot.  That  Paiii  the  Second  racked  Platina,  and  deprived  him  of 
bis  dignities,  and  kept  him  long  in  prison,  is  very  true:  But.  that  ha. 
c%sl  him:  justly  into  prison,  is  ^Ise.  For  '  Trithemius  witnesseth,  that 
Paul  the  Second'  deaU  ^  cruelly  therein.  Yet,  suppose  all  to  be  true : 
Doth  it  follow  in  your  Florimondus's  logioh,  Paul  the  Second  wronged 
Platina^  ergo,  Platina  hated  all  Popes  ?  And  why  not  then :  Sixtna 
the  Fourth  gratified  Platina  many  way^.:  Sixtus  the  Fourth  set 
Platina  at  liberty,  and  restored  him  to  his  dignities :  Ergo,  Platina 
loved  all'  Popes  ?  If  one  man's  kindness  could  not  work  love  towarda 
all,  it  is  not  likely  that  one  n\jgin's  unkindnes»  ^ou!d  breed  an  hearb- 
buming  against  all:  Wherefore,  notwithstanding  this,  we  may  well 
think  that  Platina  wrote  as  he  thought:  And  the  rather,  for  that,  in 
the  words  following,  he  professeth,  *  that  suck  a  thing  might  well 
happen.  What  say  you.  to  Chaloocondylas,  the  Athenian,  whom  i 
named  nextbeibre  Platina,  as  a  witnessfbr  us  in  this  controversy  ^ 

Pap.    I  aay^  Chalcocondylas  hath  not  this  tale. 

Prot.  What,  man?  Are  not' these  his  words?  *  Constat  mulieiBni. 
quandam  in  Pontificatum  esse  subvectam,  quia  Sexus  ignorabatur* 
Nam  Italia  ocoidentales  pen^  omnes  barbam  radunt.  Cum  autem 
ilia  mulier  gravida  esset  facta,  &  ad  festum  sive  sacnficium  prodiisset, 
peperit  infantem  inter  sacrificium  in  conspectu  Populi.  Quaproper,  ne 
decipiantur  iterum,  sed  rem  cognoscant,  neque  ambigant,  Pontificiv 
creati  virilia  tangunt,  &  qui  tangit,  acclamat:  Mas  nobis  Dominus  est.' 
That  is.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  certain 'woman  was  made  Pope,  by 
reiason  they  knew  not  her  sex :  For  all  (almost)  in  the  western  parts  of 
Italy,  shave  their  beards.  Now,  when  she  was  great  with  child,  and 
came  abroad  to  solemnise  some  day,  or  to  say  service,  as  she  was  at 

1  Tom.  ii.  deP«iiif«Dtift,  lib.  iU.  cap.  IS;  2  Prottmio  Lib.  de  Vitis  Pontif.  in  Epi9Col« 

ad  Zi^tuni  iv.  3  Annotat.  ia  PlaU  ill  vit.  S.  Petri  ApostoH.  4  lib.  dtoto,  capi  4.  p.  36. 

5  Si  haec  vera  siW  persvasiscet,  Umquam  unguis  in  ulcere  folssett  ic  odium,  quod  in  Pontifioes 
conceperat,  audacius  evomuisset.  6  De  Script.  Ecelesiasticis.  vert>o,  Bartholomttus 

Platina.  7  Crudelissimd.  diApparet,  em  qutf  dial  ex  lus  esief  qu*  &«ii\^<M!»« 

eredaatur.  9  J>f  Mebus  Torcicis,  lib.  vi.  p.  98. 
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service,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people. 
Wherefore,  leSt  hereafter  they  should  be  deceived  in  like  sort,  they  make 
trial  of  his  manhood  by  touching,  and  he  that  toucheth  proclaimeth, 
We  have  a  man  to  our  Pope. 

Pflp.  I  confess,  these  words  are  in  Chalcocondylai,  translated  into 
Latin.  But,  I  say  with  '  Baronius,  that,  though  it  be  in  the  Latin,  yet 
that  was  by  Clauserus  the  translatoi's  bad  dealing,  who  foisted  it  in.  It 
was  not  written  in  the  Greek  by  Chalcocondylas^ 

Frat.    How  proves  Baronius  that  ? 

Fop.  Nay,  he  meddles  not  with  proving  of  it,  but  refers  you  over 
to  Florimondus  for  it.  For  Florimondus  hath  excellently  well,  as 
Baronius'  saith,  discovered  Clauserus's  cousenage  therein. 

FroU  How,  I  pray  you  ?  For  I  know  you  have  Florimondus  at 
your  finger^s  end. 

Fap.  Why,  *  Florimondus  compared  Clauserus^s  translation  into 
Latin,  with  a  Frenchman's  translation  of  the  same  into  French ;  and, 
by  that,  he  saw  this  tale  was  not  in  Chalcoccmdylas,  for  he  found 
nothing  of  it  in  the  Frenchman's  translation. 

Froi,  And  is  this  Florimondus's  reason,  so  much  commended  by 
Baronius,  whereby  he  discovers  Clauserus^  cousenage?  Now  the  vicar 
of  S.  Fools  be  ghostly  father  to  ihem  both :  For  why  might  not  the 
Frenchman  as  well  leave  it  out,  as  Clauserus  put  it  in  ? 

Faip.  Oh,  a  faithful  translator,  as  ^  Florimondus  notes,  durst  not 
have  left  it  out,  if  he  had  found  it  in  the  Greek. 

Frot.  Nor  put  it  in,  if  he  had  not  found  it  in  the  Greek :  Durst  he? 
And  why  may  not  we  hold  Clauserus  as  faithful  an  interpreter,  as  the 
Frenchman  ?  Yea,  why  may  not  we  hold  him  more  faithful,  seeing  the 
Frenchman  was  a  Papist?  For  '  Papists  hold  it  lawful,  in  translating, 
to  omit  offensive  matter :  And  so  doth  no  Protestant.  The  truth  is, 
Clauserus  shewed  himself  an  honest  man  in  translating  it :  And  the 
Frenchman  shewed  himself  a  popifh  companion  in  concealing  it; 
Which  appears  by  the  Greek,  printed  at  Colen,  Anno  l6l5,  wherein  it 
is,  and  by  Gretse^s  confession,  *  Fac  sunt  qui  velint,  ea  quae  leguntur. 
Lib.  vi.  Hist.  Laonici,  non  ab  authore,  sed  ab  interprete  Clausero  esse.' 
Going  on  thus, '  segre  credo.  Nam,  in  Bibliotheca  Bavarica  Monachii, 
tres  extant  Historias  hujus  Manuscripti  Codices,  k,  unus  ibidem  in  Bib- 
liotheca Academies  Ingolstadiensis,  in  quibus  omnibus  hoc  de  Job.  Papa 
foemina  fabulamentum  legitur:  Nee  credibile  est  interpretem  ipsos 
et-iam  Grsecos  Codices  vitiare  potuisse.'  There  are  who  hold  opinion,*' 
saith  he,  that,  that  which  is  read  of  Pope  Joan,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
Chalcocondylas,  was  never  written  by  the  author,  but  chopped  in  by 
Clauserus  the  translator;  which  lean  hardly  believe.  For  there  are 
three  MSS.  of  Chalcocondylas,  in  one  library  in  Bavaria,  and  anotheir 
in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Ingoistadt ;  in  all  which,  this  'tale  of 

1  Annal.  Tom  •  x.  ad  Ann.  85Sf  num.  66.  Qaamvu,  apud  Chalcocondylam  Latin^  redditum, 
ejttsmodi  fabulara  petitnr  esse  descripta;  non  tamen  ab  ipso  authore  poutum  scia&,  sed  ab  im- 
postore  Clausero  finuiduleBter  appositam.         £  n>id.  Imposturam  rgregid  detexit  FlorimqndaSf 

9  Florim.^bula  Joanne,  cap.  o.  nam.  S.  4  Florim.  Fab.  Joannas,  cap.  6.  ni|m.  %» 

Fida«  interf»-es  pnvtermittere  non  aasns  foisset,  si  in  Or»eo  exemplarl  pxaratuiQ  inv.eiysscit. 

5  Qreuer,  lib.  ii.  de  Jure,  &o.  probibendi  lib.  males,  cap.  10. 

6  Twau  U.  Pefeni.  B«Uar,  )ij>.  lii.  cap.  S4.  col.  9P6. 
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Pope  Joan  is  to  be  read :    And  it  is  not  credible,  that  Clausems,  the 
translator,  did  or  could  corrupt  all  these  Greek  copies. 

Pap.  Well,  if  this  answer  please  you  not,  know  further,  that  it 
matters  not  what  Chalcocondylas  writes  of  this  matter.  For,  in 
rendering  the  reason  why  she  could  not  so  well  be  known  to  be  a 
woman,  he  writes,  That  in  the  western  parts  of  Italy,  all,  almost,  shave 
their  beards ;  wherein  he  was  grossly  deceived,  as  '  Florimondus  ob- 
serves.     And,  if  in  that,  why  not  in  the  other  ? 

Prot.  He  was  not  deceived  in  that  of  shaving:  For,  by  the  Pope's 
canons,  the  Italian  priests,  yea,  all  the  priests  of  the  western  church, 
are  to  be  shaven :  '  Hie  Papa  (Anicetus)  clericos  comam  &  barbam 
radere  in  signum  clericatus  jussit,'  '  saith  Pontacus.  That  is,  Pope 
Anicetus  commanded  the  clei^  to  shave  both  their  heads  and  their 
beards,  in  token  that  they  were  of  the  clergy.  And  '  Occidentalis 
Ecclesias  Clerum,  ab  ipsis  Ecclesiae  Christianas  primordiis,  barbam 
radendi  morem  tenuisse,  *  asserit  Gregorius  Vil.'  Pope  Gregory  VIL 
avoucheth,  that,  from  the  apostles  days,  the  western  clei^  did  shave 
^eir  beards.  To  whom  *  Durandus,  who  lived  about  the  year  1280, 
subscribeth ;  for  he  acknowledgeth,  that  before,  and  in  his  time,  they 
were  shaved,  proving  the  lawfulness  of  it  out  of  Ezekiel,  and  shewing 
the  mysteries  that  are  imported  by  it.  Yea,  '  Johannes  Pierius 
Valerianus,  as  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  witnesseth  the  same,  imputing 
youV  error,  in  electing  Pope  Joan,  to  the  ordinary  shaving  of  beards ; 
because,  by  that  means,  a  man  could  hardly  know  a  man  from  a 
woman.  Will  not  Florimondus  leave  lying?  What  think  you  of 
Theodoricus  de  Niem,  one  of  your  Popes  secretaries ;  is  it  doubtful 
whether  I  wrong  him  in  calling  him  to  be  a  witness  in  this  case? 

Pap,  I  think  you  wrong  him.  For  ^  Florimondus  reckons  him 
among  them  who  would  readily  have  taken  up  such  a  tale  agafnst  the 
Popes,  if  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  yet  did  not. 

Prot.  Florimondus  is  like  himself,  to  say  no  worse,  for  these  are^ 
Theodoricus's  own  words :  '  Johannes  vocatus  de  Anglia,  &  fuit  mulier 
de  Moguntia  nata,  quse  studuit  Athenis  sub  virili  habitu,  &  in  tantum 
profecit  in  artibus  ipsis,  qu6d  tandem  veniens  Romam,  &  per  biennium 
in  eadem  schola  artes  ipsas  liberales  legit,  &  aded  sufiiciens  fuit,  qu6d 
ctiam  majores  6c  nobiliores  urbis  ejus  lectiones  frequenter  audierint. 
£a  postea  in  Papam  concorditer  eligitur  4  Romanis,  ic  Papatum 
biennio  &  amplius  teriuit ;  sed  tunc,  divitiis,  ocio,  6c  deliciis  vacans, 
non  potuit  continere  sicut  prius  fecit,  dum  ardenter  in  paupertate 
posita  literarum  studio  insistebat,  unde,  dum  quadam  die  in  rogationi- 
bus  cum  clero  Romano,  sicut  tunc  moris  erat,  in  solenni  processione 
incederet,  Papalibus  ornata  divitiis  6c  ornamentis,  edidit  filium  suum 
primogenitum,  ex  quodam  ejus  cubiculario  conceptum,  prope  templum 
Pacjs  ia  urbe,  ut  adhuc  vetus  statua  marmorea  illic  posita  figurative 
demo^strat.  Unde  summi  Pontifices,  dum  ad  litteranensem  de 
Basilica  Principis  Apostolorum,  &  h  contr^  vadunt,  illud  rectum  iter 

1  Tn  eo  qaod  dc  barba  radenda  assent  tarpiter  lapsus  est  Flor.  cap.  6.  nam.  1. 

2  Cbrono|(niph.  lib.  ii.  3  Greg.  vii.  lib.  viii.  Regist.  Epist.  10.  ut  refert  Salmeron, 
Dispot.  18.  m  1  Cor.  xi.  p.  147*  &  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  i.  ad  ann.  68.  nnm.  142. 

4  Rational,  divin.  Offic.  Jib.  iJ.  dte  JMiaisCris,  &c.  5  Pro  saceTdotaav\>«i\sv&. 

•  C^  r.  aim^,  6A^.  f  j^,  de  FriTUefiis  &  Jaribxulmvem. 
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aom  faeiunt>  im6  per  alios  vicos,  per  indirectum  transeunt,  iUud 
aliquantulum  prolongando.'  That  is,  John,  called  English,  M^as  a 
woman  bom  at  Mentz,  and  she  studied  at  Athens,  going  in  man's 
apparel,  where  she  profited  so  well  in  the  arts,  that  coming  to  Rome, 
she  read  there  the  liberal  sciences,  and  was  held'  so  sufficient  a  reader, 
that  many  of  the  better  sort  became  her  ordinary  hearers.  Afterwards 
with  one  consent  she  was  chosen  Pope,  and  lived  in  it  two  years  and 
upward.  But  betaking  herself,  more  than  before,  to  her  idleness  and 
pleasure,  she  could  not  live  continently  as  she  did  in  her  poor  estate, 
when  Ae  plied  her  book  diligently ;  whereupon  one  day,  as  she  went 
with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time,  in'  solemn  procession,  being  attired  in  papal  manner,  she  was 
delivered  bf  her  ^t  begotten  son,  begotten  by  one  of  her  chamber, 
near  ^e  temple  of  Peace,  which  stands  in  the  city ;  as  is  evident  by  an 
old  marble  image,  which  stands  there  to  this  day,  to  denote  so  much  in 
a  figure.  And  hereupon  it  is,  that  when  the  Popes  go  from  the 
Vatican  to  St.  John  Lateranfs,  and  back  again,  they  go  not  the  direct 
way  thither,  but  by  other  streets  further  about,,  and  so  make  their 
journey  longer.   Thus  Theodoricus  de  Niem. 

fop.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  answer  unto  this  man's 
tg^timony*  Wherefore  go  on,  and  let  me  hear  whartfae  rest  say.  Yet 
if  you  wiU,  for  breviiy  sake,  you  may  pass  over  the  testimonies  of 
Petrarch,  and  Boccace,  and  Lucidus,  and  of  our  countryman  Higden^ 
aad  some  such  others,  because  ^  Florimondus  acknowiedgeth  that  they 
^ak  to  it. 

Prot.  Content  What  think  you  of  John  of  Paris,  *  who  lived 
about  the  year  iSSC^,  and  read  pubUckly  with  great  commendation,  in 
the  Univer^ty  of  Paris^  both  divinity  and  humanity;  believed  not  he 
this  story  ? 

Pap.  I  cannot  tell.  What  say  you  ? 
'  Frot.  I  think  he  did.  For  shewing  how  sometimes  a  mati  may 
lawfully  dispute  and  take  exception  against  the  Pope,  in  respect  of  his 
penson,  he^  notes,  that  such  a  penson  may  be  chosen  a6  is  not  capable; 
*  utsi  esset  fo^mina,  vel  ha^retious,  sicut  fuemint  aliqui,  qui  ob  hoc  non 
cbumecantUr  in  Catalogo  Paparum.'  As  fi>r  example,  saith'he,  if  he 
prpve  a>  woman,  or  an  her«tick,  as  some  have  done,  who  in  that  respect 
affe  not  reckoned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Popes* 

Pap.  It  seems  by  his  words,  I  cannot  deny^  that  ht  alludes  to  such 
a  matter.  But  did  you  not  alledge  Ootefridus  Viterbiensis,  ibr  proof 
of  the  same  ?  I  pray  you  let  me  hear  hiin^  speak,  for  ^  Dr.  Harding 
reckons  him  among  them  who  say  nothing  of  her. 

Ptvt.  True,  Dr.  Harding  doth  so.,  li^t  so  doth  no  man  else  of  hit 
side,  to  my  remembrance :  Which  is  a  great  probability  that  Harding 
bel^  him.  But  not  to  stand  upon  probabilities,  the  history  itself  putk 
the  matter  out  of  doubt ;  for  between*  Leo^the  Fourth  and  Benedict  the 
l^ird^  we'  read  thus,  not  in>tfae  margent,  nor  in  any  other  lifter,  but 
the  current  of  the  text,  and  same  letter,  Papissa  Joanna  non  ntmergiur, 

1  Cap.  3  &  4.  S'Tritbem;  de  Seript.  Ecdeau ^rto,  Jiifa  ParU.  &  Posseyinos  in  Afparat. 

Me.  vtsho,  Joh'.  Paris.  S  De  PAtestote  lUgift  A;  Papttli,  cap,  93.  4  Answer  ta 

Sisbop  Jewel's  Apoiogyi  6  0#Mmd.  ^Mhrb;  Oxton,  part.  sz.  in  Catalogo  ftai» .  poot. 
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That  is,  Joan,  the  she  Pope,'  is  not  registered.    Whereby  it  is  manilest 
that  he  knew  of  her,  though  he  said  little  of  h^r. 

Pap.  When  lived  this  Gotefridus;  and  what  manner  of  man  was  he } 
Prof.  He  lived,  as  *  Tritheraius  witncsseth,  in  the  year  1185,  and. 
was  a  priest  well  seen  in  the  holy  scripture,  and  not  ignorant  of  hu- 
man knowledge ;  so  that  you  have  little  cause  to  except  against  him 
either  as  a  late  writer,  or  a  rash  writer.  But  shall  we  at  length  hear 
what  evidence  Martinus  Polonus  affords  us  in  this  case  ? 

Pap.  With  all  my  heart;  for  there  are  ^  divers  who  hold  opinion  that 
that  which  is  in  Polonus,  tduching  Pope  Joan,  is  cogged  into  him  by 
Heroldus,  who  first  printed  him,  or  some  such  like  fellow. 

Prot.  Do  they  say  so  ?  And  can  they  shew  me  any  book,  written- or 
printed,  wherein  it  is  not  in  ^  Polonus,  thus  ?  ^  Post  hunc  leonem  Johan- 
nes Anglus,  natione  Moguntinus,  sedit  an.  2.  mens.  5.  diebus  4.  Hie, 
ut  asseritur,  foemina  fuit,  &  quum  in  puellari  astate  k  quodam  suo 
amasio  in  habita  virili  Athenas  ducta  fuit,  in  diversis  scientiis  ita  profe* 
cit,  ut  nuUus  si  hi  par  inveniretur :  ade6  ut  post  Romse  *  trivium  legens, 
magnos  ma^stros,  &  disci  pulos  ^  auditores  haberet.    Et,  quum  in 
urbc,  &.vitaA  scientia,  magnae  opinionis  esset,  in  papam  concordlter , 
eligitUE.     Sed  in  papatu  per  familiarem  suum  impreegnatur :  ven!km^ 
tcropus  partus  ignoraus,  quum  de  sancto  Petro  in  Lateranum  tenderet, 
angustiata  inter  Colosseum  &  S.  Clementis  ecclesiam  peperit,  &  postea 
mortua  ibidem  (ut  dicitur)  sepulta  fuit.    Et,  propterea  qu6d  domiinis 
papa  semper  eandem  viam  obliquat,  creditur  omnind  k  quibusdam, 
qudd  ad  detestationem  facti  hoc  faciat.     Necideo  ponitur  in  catalogo 
sanctorum  pontificum,  tarn  propter  mulieris  sexum,  qu^m  propter  de* 
forraitatem  facti.'    Which  in  effect,  sounds  thus  in  English  :  After  this 
Leo,  John  English,  by  her  country  of  Mentz,  sat  two  years,  hve  months, 
and  four  days.    This  Pope,  as  they  say,  was  a  woman,  and  being  car* 
ried  in  her  youth  in  man's  apparel  to  Athens,  by  one  who  was  in  love 
with  her,  she  profited  so  much  in  divers  kinds  of  learning,  that  she  had 
no  fellow ;  insomuch  that  coming  to  Rome,  and  reading  there  grammar, 
logick,  and  rhetorick,  she  had  of  the  greatest  rabbins  there  many  audi- 
tors and  scholars.     And  being  much  esteemed  of  in  that  city,  both  for 
her  life'  and  learning,  with  one  voice  she  was  chosen  Pope.     Now  in 
the  time  of  her  papacy,  she  was  got  with  child  by  some  of  her  fami- 
liars ;  and  not  knowing  she  was  so  near  her  reckoning,  as  she  went  from 
St.  Peter's  to  St.  John  Lateran,  between  the  Coloss,  and  St.  Clement's 
church,  she  Was  delivered  of  a  child ;  but  died  thereon,  and  was  liiere, 
as  they  say,  buried.     And,  becduse  the  lord  the  Pope  doth  always  shun 
that  way,  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  he  doth  it  in  dislike  of  the  acci- 
dent.    And  she  is  not  numbered  among  the  popes ;  partly  because  of 
her  sex,  partly  because  of  the  filthiness  of  her  fact.     Can  they,  I  say, 
shew  me  any  book  written  or  printed,  wherein  it  is  not  in  Polonus 
thus?  Doth  not  Onuphrius,  and  Beilarmine,  and  Bernartius,  and  Ba- 

i  De  Script.  Eecles.  verbb,  Ootefridus  Vlterb.    Gotefridus  was  Iinperialis  aulae  Capellanas,  & 
Hotaritts.    JPosserin.   Apparat.  sac.  verb.  Gotefrid.  Viterb.  8  Venus  dixerim.  haeo 

omnia  ex  Heroldi  Offidna  manasse,  &c.  Florim.  cap,  8,  nam.  6.  3  Polonus  iu 
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roniusi  and  N.  D*  with  many  others  of  your  side,  who  shew  men^ 
wit  than  honesty  in  pleading  this  case,  confess  that  Polonus  writ  this; 
and  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  Polonus  ?  Doth  not '  Antoninus,  who 
lived  long  before  Heroldus,  cite  it  as  it  is  in  Polonus  at  this  day  ? 

Pap.  Yes,  the  most  do.  But  some,  as  I  told  you  before,  suspect  the 
worst,  and  namely  *  Dr.  Bristow ;  for  he  reports  that,  many  years 
ago,  a  Protestant,  who  was  counted  a  great  historian,  brought  out  the 
same  Martinus,  in  a  fair  written  hand,  to  ^ew  him  this  story.  And 
behold,  she  was  not  in  the  text,  but  in  the-margent,  in  another  hand. 
Whereupon, .  when  he  saw  that,  now  I  perceive,  quoth  he,  that  thi» 
author  also  faileth  you. 

frqt.  What  Protestant  was  that,  who  had  Martinus  in  so  fair  a  written 
hand  ?  Can  you  tell  me  his  name,  or  the  place  where  he  abode,  that  I 
may  inquire  further^  for  satisfying  myself  in  the  truth  of  this  matter  ^ 

Pap,  Nay,  I  know  no  more  than  i  have  told  you.  For  the  doctor 
names  no  particular  circumstance.  But  I  make  no  question  of  the 
truth  of  it.     For  I  presume  that  such  a  doctor  would  not  lye. 

Prot.  Oh,  no.  A  popish  priest  lye  !  that  is  not  credible,  no  more 
than  it  is  credible,  that  '.  a  priest  of  the  order  of  Aaron  would  deceive. 
But  you  know  what  a  long  story  that  ^  doctor  tells,  of  one  Margaret 
Jessop,  who  was  cured  of  her  lameness  by  the  sacrament  of  miracle, 
that  was  kept  at  St.  Gudilac's  church  at  Brussels ;  and  how  he  ampli* 
fies  every  point,  and  sets  it  out  with  all  the  circumstances,  as  though  it 
were  as  true  as  the  gospel ;  whereas  *  the  senate  of  Brussels,  by  way  of 
proclamation  within  a  few  years  after,  dad  discover  all  to  be  but  a  pack 
of  knavery.  And  therefore  you  must  pardon  me,  if  notwithstanding  I 
give  him  not  the  lye,  yet  I  believe  him  not  in  this,  considering  it  is  an 
old  said  saw  :  ^  Qui  versatur  in  generalibus,  versatur  dolose :'  He  that 
speaks  only  in  generality,  means  falsely. 

Pap.  Well,  be  it  that  Polonus  writ  this,  yet  know  you  that  as  ^  Bel- 
larmine  and/ N.  D.  note,  he  was  a  very  simple  man;  and  that  his^ 
manner  of  writing  was  vain,  and  nothing  like  to  be  true  in  ®  Dr.  Har- 
ding's judgment.  Yea^  know,  that  he  was  only  famous  for  tales,  for 
that  is  '  Bemartius's  censure  of  him. 

Prot.  See  the  rashness  of  our  latter  generation  of  papists.  Polonus- 
was  an  '^  arphbishop,  and  the  Pope's  penitentiary.  "  He  was  learned  in 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  not  ignorant  of  secular  learning ;  he  was  one 
whom  "  Platma  relied  on  much,  for  matters  of  history,  and  thought 
worthy  the  commendation  of  great  learning,  and  singular  good  life. 
He  was  the  man,  whom  the  author  of  Fasciculus  Temporum,  and  Ja- 
cobus Bergomensis,  two  good  historiographers,  professed  that  they  fol-. 
lowed  especially.  And  yet,  with  our  present  papists,  he  is  but  a  simple 
man,  &c.     Are  you  not  ashamed  of  this  exception  ? 

I  Snmnu  Hist.  Part.  U.  Tit.  xvi.  cap.  1.  sect.  7<  8  Tn  his  reply  to  Dr.  Falke^ 
cap,  10.  Demand  45.  pag.  S71.                               S  Dixrrunt:  Homo  sacerdos  de  semine  Aaron 

*  venit,  non  deeipiet  uos.  1.  Mac.  vii.  74.  in  Vulg.  4  Motive  5. 

5  Meterraa.  Hist.  Belg.  Lib.  x.  6  Lib.  ili«  de  Rom.  Font.  cap.  24. 

7]  3.  ConTttra.  partii.  cap.  5.  num.  €9.  pag    Sgg.  8  Answer  to  Bishop  Jewel'a 

Challenge.  9  Martinus  Polonas,  fabulis  tantam  Celebris,  caetera  obscurua 

homo.  Lib.  ii.  de  Utilitate  legend.  Hist.  pag.  113.  IP  Archiep.  Cosentinus,  &  Fcb- 

nitentiarius  Papa.  Possevin.  Apparat.  sacer,  verbo,  Martinus  Polonus. 

II  Trithem.  de  Script,  Eccles.  verbo,  Martinus-  12  Vir  magn»  doctrine 
sio£u}ari»qQe  vit*.  Plat  in  vita  Victor,  iii. 
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Pap,  No.     For  I  will  prove  his  simplicity  by  many  arguments. 
Prot.  And  how,  I  pray  you  ? 

Fop.  Why,  first  by  this,  '  that  he  would  needs  persuade  us  that 
Pompilius,  who  was  Numa's  father,  succeeded  next  to  Romulus.  For 
this  is  a  mere  tale,  and  yet  he  writes  it  as  a  truth. 

Frat.  Away,  away.  '  Post  Romulum  regnavit  Numa  Pompilius, 
'  saith  Polonus.  That  is,  Numa  Pompilius  reigned  next  after  Ro- 
mulus ;  but  not  Pompilius  who  ^ras  Numa's  father. 

Fap*  ^  Secondly,  he  would  -persuade  us,  that  Numa,  of  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  was  made  a  King,  which  is  another  tale. 

Frot.  He  would  not,  for  he  *  writes  plainly,  that  tribunes  were  or- 
dained sixteen  years  after  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Kings,  when  the 
people  complained  of  the  hard  measure  that  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  consuls  and  of  the  senate.  He  knew  no  such  officers  in  the 
time  of  the  kings. 

Pop. '  Thirdly,  he  would  persuade  us,  that  the  church,  which  is 
DOW  called  Sancta  Maria  Rotunda,  and  in  old  time  Pantheon,  built  by 
<Hie  Agrippa,  was  before  that  the  house  of  one  Cybele,  supposed  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  is  a  toy,  add  a  conceit  of  an  idle  head. 
Frot*  This  is  false  too.  For  '  he  saith  only,  that  Pantheon  was  built 
by  Agrippa  at  Cybele's  inotion,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which 
is  confirmed  for  true  by  many  others ;  he  saith  not,  that  it  was  first 
Cybele's,  and  afterwards  turned  to  the  honour  of  all  the  gods. 

Pap,  ^  Fourthly,  he  would  make  us  believe,  that  that  famous 
theatre,  made  by  Titus,  was  the  Temple  of  the  Sun ;  which  is  mere 
foolery. 

Frot.  No,  no.  Ante  Colosseum  fuit  templum  SoUs^  saith  '  Polonus : 
before  the  Coloss  there  was  a  Temple  of  the  Sun.  But,  that  Titus's 
theatre  was  that  temple,  Polonus  saith  not. 

Pup.  '  Yes,  he  saith,  that  the  Temple  of  Peace,  commonly  called 
the  Lverlastin^  Temple,  fell  the  same  night  that  Christ  was  bom ; 
whereas  it  is  plain  by  all  ancient  histories,  that  it  was  not  built  till 
Vespasian's  days,  a  good  many  years  after  Christ  was  born. 

Prat.  The  ancient  histories  witness,  that  Vespasian  built  a  Temple 
of  Peace:  but  that  does  not  argue,  there  was  no  Temple  of  Peace 
before.  Some  write,  that  Romulus  built  a  Temple  of  Peace.  And 
**  Clemens  Alexandrinus  writes,  that  Numa  built  a  Temple  of  Peace. 
But  it  concerns  not  Polonus's  credit,  whether  there  was  any  or  none ; 
for  he  saith  not,  that  the  Temple  of  Peace  fell  the  same  night  that 
Christ  was  born.  He  only  "  saith,  that  the  golden  image  which  Romu- 
lus set  up  in  his  palace,  avowing,  that  it  should  not  fall  down,  till  a 
virgin  was  delivered  of  a  child,  fell  down  in  the  night  wherein  Christ 
was  bom;  though,  if  he  had  said  the  other,  the  matter  had  not  been 


1  Beniart.  Lib.  citato,  pag.llS.    Florim.  cap.  S.  num.  6.  S  lab.  de 
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great.  For  he  was  neither  thefirat,  nor  thoilast;  ^  many  of  good  note, 
both  before,  and  since,  have  written  asirouch;  namely,. '  Petnis  Da« 
mianusy  ^  Petrus  do  Natalibus,  *  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  and  the  au- 
thor of  that  first  sermon  upon -Christfs  .nativity,  which  is  extant  among 
the  sermons  ascribed  .to.  ^  Bernard,  li  you  have  no  better  arguments- 
to  prove  his  simplioUiy,  you  »may  soon  prove  yourself  a  malicious 
slai^dejef. 

Pap.  My  arguments, are  gpood  against  him,  as  you  shall  hear  raoi« 
fully  anon.  iBut  for  ,the  .present  tdl  me,  what  Mariahus  Scotus  hath 
that  makes  for  you^  For  i  caiuiot  .think  it  is  true,  that  Manann» 
Scotus  hath  this  stoiy..   . 

iProts  .You  jent,  I. am  sure.  Por  do  we  not  read  thus  in  '  him  ?  Leo 
Papaobut  kalend*  jdugwH,  Mtdc  successH  Joanna  muUeVy  an.  2.  mens,' 
5.  4^h,  4.  that  is»  Leo  ihe  /P(^  died  in  the  kalends  of  August.  After 
him  succeeded  Joan  the  woman,  who  sat  two  years,  five  months,  and 
four  days.  And,  which  I  would  have  you  note  by  Uie  way,  this  Mari- 
anus  ^  was  bom.in  the  year  1028.  and  *  lived  in  great  credit  in  his 
life-time,  And  .when  he  died  >was  held  a  saint;  and  at  this  4ay  is  re^ 
puted,  by  your  'tBaronius,  J^obiUs  Cbronographm^  a  worthy  chrono* 
loger. 

Pap.  *^  I  do  not  deny  (but  that  you  .may  read  so  in  some  printed  co-^ 
pies*  But  I  .deny,  there  is  any  such  thing  to  be  read  in  the  more  an-- 
cient  hand-written  originals,. found  in  Flanders,  and  other  places. 

Prot  Do  you  not  deny  but  that  we  may  read  so  in  some  printed  co- 
pies ?  Verily  you  might  have  yielded  unto  me,  that  I  may  read  so  in 
all  printed  copies,  for  you  ^re  not  able  to  produce  any  printed  copy 
^except  it  be  of  yesterdayfs  printing)  wherein  it  is  not.  But  you  deny - 
it  to  be  in  the  moire  ancient  hand-written  originals  found  in  Flanders, 
and  other  places.  And  upon  what  ground,'  I  pray,  deny  you  that? 
For  "  Baronius,  your  cardinal  historiographer,  confesseth,  that  that  an- 
cient jiand^  written  original,  which  the  fiist  printed  copy  followed,  hath 
the  story.  And  it  is  so  ordinary  with  you  papists  to  bely  hand-written 
originals,  that  he,  who  knows  you,  cannot  in  wisdom  believe  any  of 
you  upon  your  bare  words. 

Pap,  I  have  good  ground  of  that  which  I  deny,  I  would  yOu  should 
well  know.  But  first,  I  challenge  you  to  make  proof  that  we  papists, 
as  you  call  us,  belye  any  hand-written  originals,  for  methinks  you 
therein  charge  us  deeply. 

Prot,  The  proof  of  that  is  plain.  For,  first,  one  of  your  bishops, 
even  '*  Bishop  Lindan,  to  make  good  his  own  conceit  of  the  right  read- 
ing of  the  text,  John  xxi.  22.  (about  which  you  know  there  hath  been 
hot  contention)  which  he  maintained  to  be  this  :  If  so  I  will  he  remain 

1  Tabelh  de  coUapso  Romx  Pacis  Templo,  tempore  Cbristi  ortus,  mnltiplicium  haud  vulfa- 
nam  fait  scriptorom  authoritate  firmata.    Baron,  Anoai.  Tom.  x.  ad  Aua<  853.  Nam.  6l. 

8  Horn,  qas  legitar  apad  Lips,  Tom.  vtii.  &  Sator.  txMn.  vi.  3  la  Catal.  Sanct. 

lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  4  Ser. «  de  Die  Nativit.  Dcm.  5  Fol.  29T-  £dit. 

Pauris.  1517«  6  Maiiaa.  Scotvs  io  Chroa.  state  6.  od  Aa.  854. 

7  So  he  himself  writeth  in  Chnw.  ad  Ann.  1028.  8  Ab  omnibus  bonore  ha- 

batar.  It  noa  sine  opinione  sanctitatis  sepelitur.  Tritbemias  de  Script.  Eccles,  verb.  Marianas. 
Job  Muor.  de  Gestis  Scotoram,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  9  Annal.  Tom.  i.  ad  Ann.  54. 

Nam.  149.  10  N.  D.  Lib.  citato.  Nam.  27.  p.  3«^.  11  Inscripto 

Qodioe  ex  qao  prodiit  prima  Editio  ita  legitur.    Baron.  Annai.  torn.  x.  ad  Ann.  853.    Nuok.  00. 

IS  De  Opt.  Gen.  Interpret,  lib.  U.  cap.  6. 
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« 

till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  AUedged  fior  proof  thereof  the  testi* 
mony  of  an  ancioit  hand-written  original  Icept  at  Aix  in  Germany; 
whereas,  ie  truth,  it  it  not  so  read  in  that  cq>y,  but  according  to 
the  Grreek :  If  I  will  that  be  remain  till  1  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
As  '  Franciscus  Lucas,  a  man  of  your  own  coat,  witnesseth.    Again* 
the  same  Bishop  Lindan  '  protested,  that  he  saw  an  ancient  hand-writ- 
ten original  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  found  in  England;  whereby  it 
was  apparent,  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  defective  at  this  day  in  some 
points.    Yet  the  same  *  Lucas,  who  came  to  the  sight  of  the  same 
copy,  assures  us,  that  that  Psalter  makes  rather  to  the  contrary.     In 
like  manner  *  Onuphrius,    your  friar  above-named,  alledged  certain 
hand-written  originals  of  Maximus,  a  monk,  by  which  it  is  manifest, 
as  he  saith,  that  Honorius  the  First  condemn^  the  Monothelites :  yet 
Turrian,  the  Jesuit,  who  had  access  to  the  sdf-same  manuscripts,  con- 
£esseth  (as  ^  Andradius  relateth)  that  Maximus  makes  no  mention  of 
Honorius  condemning  them.      And   whereas  your  great  Goliah  of 
Gath,  *  Bellarmine  I  mean,  to  prove  that  Honorius's  name  was  thrust 
by  fraud  into  the  sixth  general  council  among  the  Monothelites,  af- 
firmeth,  that  Anastasius  (which  was  then  in  written  hand  only)  did 
testify  so  much ;    now,  tliat  Anastasius  '  is  printed,  we  see  Bellar- 
mines  fraud.     For  Anastasius  testifieth  no  such  thing.    '  Anastasius 
himself  reckons  Honorius  for  a  M<HU>thelite»    In  this  controversy 
about  Dame  Joan,  divers  of  your  '  proctors  plead,  as  out  of  the  hand- 
written originals  of  the  same  Anastasius,  that,  upon  Leo  the  Fourth's 
death,    the  see  was   void  but  fifteen   days,  and  then  Benedict   was 
chosen.     Yet  our  printed  Anastasius  makes  it  evident,  they  belycd  the 
hand-written  Anastasius;  for,  in  the  printed,  there  is  not  a  word 
of   the   number  of   days  between  Le»'s  death,  and  Benedict's  elec- 
tion.     Lastly,  whereas  your  grand   historiographer,  Baronius,    was 
informed  by  letters,   from  such  as  yourself,  that  Zoticus  was  shot 
through   with  darts,  and  so  martyred;  and   he,  who  certified   him 
thereof,  assured  him,  that  he  sent  a  true  copy  out  of  the  hand-written 
original  acts  of  Zoticus,  whereupon  Baronius  put  it  in  print :  *®  Baro- 
nius was  glad  to  retract  it  since  ;  because  (though  he  light  upon  the 
same  acts)  he  could  find  no  such  thing  in  them.     How  say  you  ?  Do 
not  these  particulars  provci  that  many  of  you  are  excellent  at  facinjj 
matters  out,  under  pretence  of  Hand-written  originals,  which,  wheni 
th«^  come  to  viewing,  make  nothing  for  you  ? 

P<^.  If  all  be  true  you  say,  it  will  prove,  I  grant,  some  bad  dealing 
in  some  few  persons  among  us.  But  you  shall  never  be  able  to  prove 
as  much  by  me ;  for  I  will  prove  whatsoever  I  say. 

Frot,  Go  to  then ;  make  you  proof  unto  mc  that  this  story  is  not  in 
the  more  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus ;  and,  if 
you  do  so,  I  will  yield/ 

1  Votat.  in  Job.  nd.  88.  8  lib.  citato,  cap.  S,  &  5.  3  Notat. 

ia  Pul.  xiii.  4  Annot.  in  Platin.  in  Honorio  i.  5  Defens.  fldai 

IMdent.  Lib.iL  '  6  lib.  iv,  de  Horn.  Pont.  cap.  11.  7  Mo||unti9, 

ana.  1008.  8  In  Leone  ii.  9  Onuph.  Bell.  Bernart.  loos  sapr. 

at.  9c  Floiim.  cap.  14.  nnm.  1.  Sc  Sanders  de  Tisibili  Monarch,  lib.  vii.  pag.  418. 

10  Qnod  amncumbus  percusaom  martyrium  oonsammasse  2k)ticaro  dixeriroos,  emendamns. 
Baad  enm  fidelem  nacti  somas  testem,  qvi  ea  se  ez  Actis  ejns  descrip^sse,  per  literas  ad  nm 
datas,  testetos  est.    Accepi  pott  liK  Acta  Hariris,  ic  nihil  tak  in  iUu  tvmsi  lAUvCVst^ 
lofivp  Bma.  Jib.  12,1 
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Pap,  Will  you  so  ?  Then  I  argue  thus  :  '  if  this  story  had  been  in 
the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus,  they,  who 
writ  since  his  tirae^  would  have  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it  But  no 
man>  till  now  of  late,  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it.  Wherefore  this  was 
not  in  the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus. 

Prot.  I  deny  the  consequence  of  your  proposition,  viz.  they  who  writ 
since  Marian us's  time,  would  have  alledged  him  for  proof  of  it,  if  so  be  it 
had  been  written  in  the  most  ancient  hand-written  originals.  For,  First, 
till  of  late,  there  was  no  controversy  about  it,  which  made  men  less  careful 
to  avouch  their  authors  for  it.  Secondly,  Marianus's  chronicle,  till 
printing  came  to  some  perfection,  was  rare,  it  seems,  and  hard  to  come 
by.  For  '  Polonus,  reckoning  up  the  books  out  of  which  he  took  his 
story,  names  not  Marianus  among  them.  No  more  doth  '  Onuphrius, 
where  he  reckons  up  the  authors  whom  Platina  followed.  Onuphrius, 
I  say,  doth  not  reckon  Marianus  among  them^  Jacobus  Bergomcnsis 
and  Wernerus  Rolenink,  in  their  prefaces  to  their  histories,  wherein 
ibey  shew  whom  they  followed,  pass  by  Marianus  as  a  man  unknown 
to  them.  And  so  do  others.  But,  for  making  of  this  matter  plain, 
tell  me,  have  you  not  heard,  *  that  Anastasius  the  Second,  one  of 
your  popes,  would  have  restored  Acatius,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  stood  excommunicated  by  some  of  your  pope's  predecessors,  but 
that  God  prevented  your  pope,  and  struck  him  with  a  fearful  death  ? 

Pap.  Yes,  I  have  heard  so  much.  But '  I  take  it  to  be  as  vain  a 
fable  as  this  of  Pope  Joan. 

Prot.  Yet  you  cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  recorded  for  true,  by  ®  Anas- 
tasius Bibliothecarius,  by  ^  Rhegino,  by  *  Marianus  Scotus,  by  '  Sige- 
bert,  by  '*  Luitprandus,  by  "  Albo  Floriacensis,  by  "  Gratian,  by  "  Po- 
lonus, by  "  Platina,  by  "  Volaterran,  by  *•  Jacobus  Bergomensis, 
by  "  Wernerus  Rolenink,  by  "  Trithemius,  by  "  Charanza,  by  '*  Jo- 
hannes de  Turrecremata,  and  "  by  others. 

Pap.  No,  indeed,  I  cannot  deny  that,  for  all  these,  I  know,  report  it  as  true. 

Prot.  Yea,  and  that  in  their  rnost  ancient  hand- written  originals : 
Do  they  not,  for  aught  you  have  seen  or  heard  to  the  contrary  ? 

Pap.  Good.    But  what  of  all  this  ? 
.  Prot.  You  shall  see  anon.     In  the  mean  time  tell  me  only,  whether 
they,  who  writ  since  Rhegino  and  Marianus's  time,  alledge  Rhegino, 
or  Marianus,  for  the  author  of  it? 

Pap. '®  Bergomensis,  Rolenink,  Trithemius,  Turrecremate,  *•  and 
such  like,  alledge  Gratian  for  the  author  of  it.  But  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  historiographer  alledgeth  Rhegino,  or  MarianusScotus,  for  it. 

Prot,  If  this,  touching  Anastasius  the  Second,  may  be  in  the  most 
ancient  hand-written   originals    of  Rhegino  and   Marianus    Scotus, 

1  Si  its  nt4it  ipsi  fingnnt,  qui  post  Marian  urn  de  Joanna  sciips«nint»  nonne  ipsum  Marianum 
in  suae  sententiae  patrociniam  ascivissent,  &  suam  bac  arce  opifiionem  munivisaent.  Florim. 
cap.  2.  num.  4.  8  Pnsfat.  in  Chron.  3  Annot.  in  Plat,  in  vit.  B. 

Petri.  4  Anastasius  Papa  voluit  occulta  revocare  Achatiitm  Constantinop.  £pis«. 

damnatom,  quare  divino  nutu  percnssos  est.  5  Bell.  Lib.  iv.  de  Rom.  Ppnt.  capt 

10.  &  Append,  ad  lib.  de  summo  Pont.  &  Pighius  Eccles.  Hierarcih.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 

6  De  Vit,  Pontif.  iu  Anastas.  II.  7  Ohron.  lib.  i.  ad  ann.  414. 

8  JE^tatt.  6.  adi  ann.  499-  9  In  Chron.  ad  ann.  49I.  10  De  Vit. 

Pont,  in  Anastas.  II.  11  I>e  Vit.  Pont  in  yita  Anastas.  II. 

18  Dist.  16.  c.  Anastasius.  19  In  Chron,  ad  ann:  496.  14  De  Vit.  Font, 

in  Anastas.  II.  15  lib.  zxii.  16  Supplem.  Chron.  ad  ann.  495. 

jr  tluci€.T^inp,  ad  iann,  484.  18  De  Script.  Eecl.  verbo»  Anastas.  10  Summa  Cope, 

£OSammm  de  Ecd.  lib.  ti.  cap,  103,  81  Kaoderut,  Aatoninas,  locls  infra  dt, 

£»  Locia  aupra  citatia.  23  Kpnckros,  vol,  iu  C\iioiiog;c ,  stneta\,  W . 

"HAouuiiaas,  partU,  Hist.  Tit,  lU  cap.  l.Sect.  vfil. 
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ihou^  they^  wbo  bave  written  since  their  times,  alledge  tBem  not  for 
witliOTS  of  it;  why  may  not  the  other,  touching  Pope  Joan,  be  in  the 
most  ancient  hand-written  originals  of  Marianus  Scotus,  though  they,  ^ 
vrho  writ  since  bis  time,  alledge  him  not  for  the  author  of  it i  Have 
you  not  anotiier  argument  ? 

P«p.  Yes,  for  ^  Bellarmine  writes,  that  he  who  set  forth  Krantius's 
Metropolis  at  Colen,  in  the  year  1574,  doth  witness,  in  antiquissi^ 
fttis  exemplaribus  Mariani  Scoti  non  haberi  Joannem  fanninamj  That  in 
the  ancient  copies  of  Marianus  Scotus  there  is  no  mention  of  Joan 
-die  woman. 

Froi,  And  what  was  he  that  set  forth  Krantius,  can  you  tell  me 
that^  Doth  Bellarmine,  or  "  N.  D*  (who  twangs  on  the  same  string  with 
Bellarmine)  name  him  ? 

Pap.  No,  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpose?  He,  whosoever  he  was, 
witnesseth  so  much.     And  is  not  that  enough  ? 

Pop.  No,  believe  me;  no  reason  that  a  nameless  sir  should  be  cre- 
.dited^^nst  all  printed  copies,  especially  if  it  be  true,  which  '^  Bel- 
larmine saith,  in  another  case :  author  dine  nomine,  est  sine  authori" 
tate  ;  a  man  without  a  name  is  without  credit  ^ ;  and,  canon  ct  condlio^ 
4^U8  ne  nomen  quidem  extet,  fadlk  contemni  potest,  A  canon  out  of  a 
council,  whose  name  is  not  known,  may  very  well  be  scorned.  But 
would  you  know  why  Bellarmine  and  N.  D.  did  not  name  him  ?  Ques- 
tionless, not  for  that  they  know  not  what  his  name  was  ;  but  because 
he  was  but  a  base  fellow,  a  printer,  a  poor  batchelor  of  the  law ;  a 
man  of  small  esteem  in  the  world ;  for  be  is  named,  in  the  first  page  of 
the  book,  Gerwiuus  Calenxus  L^jpiensis,  and  his  whole  stile  is  no  greater, 
than  Legum  lAcentiatus,  And  what  was  such  a  fellow,  to  carry  away 
.such  a  matter  as  this,  upon  his  bare  word  ?  But,  which  is  more  to  be 
marked,  this  fellow  barely  saith,  without  any  proof  in  the  world,  that 
the  manuscripts  of  Marianus  Scotus,  which  are  extant,  discover  the 
falshood  of  them  who  put  this  story  into  the  printed  Marianus ;  im- 
plying, that  all  manuscripts,  not  tne  ancient  only,  want  it.  Which 
neither  Bellarmine,  nor  N.  D.  durst,  or  dare  avouch,  the  contrary  be- 
ing confessed  directly  by  Baronius,  and  may  out  of  themselves  be  ga- 
thered by  consequence.  Besides,  he  saith  as  much  for  clearing  of  Sige^ 
bert,  as  Marianus  Scotus,  for  ^*  these  are  his  very  words :  '  quae  hie 
author  de  Johanne  fcemina  refert,  in  odium  Romanorum  pontificum  con- 
ficta  fuisee  ab  illis,  quos  ipse  deceptus  ^equitur,  ut  alios  omittamus 
quofi  Onuphrius  in  Platinam  scribens  recenset,  tesantur  Marianus  Scb*^ 
tus  &  Sigebertus,  quorum  quae  supersunt  M  S.  exemplaria,  fraudem 
illorum  detegunt  qui  eorum  impTessis  voluminibus  id  iilseverunt.'  That 
this,  which  the  author  thereof  reports  touching  Pope  Joan,  is  biit 
counterfeit  stuff,  devised  to  make  the  Pope  odious  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
such  proofs  as  Onuphrius  gives  in  his  annotations  upon  Platina,  Mari- 
anus Scotus  and  Sigebert  do  testify ;  whose  manuscripts,  remaining  oji 
record,  discover  their  falshood,  who  have  chopped  this  tale  into  their 
printed  volumes.  And  yet  neither  Bellarmine,  nor  N.  D.  durst  aU 
ledge  him  to  prove  that  Sigebert  is  corrupted. 

1  Lib.  iU.  fie  B4>m.  Poo.  cap.  S4.  S  Lib.  ciUto,  num.  ^ .  ^a&.^ . 

3  }A*  It.  ^  Horn.  Foot,  cap,  13.  4  Lib.  i.  de  lilaXi\mou\o,  c«^  *V\* 

5  Atmot,  in  JJb,  ii.  KranUi  M«trop, 
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Paj9«  Pcyadventure  they  durst  have  alledged  him  to  that  purpose 
also,  though  they  did  not;  for,  doubttiess,  there  is  no  such  story  in 
Sigebert. 

Prot.  Why  ?  But  all  the  printed  copies  do  convince  you  of  shame- 
less lying,  in  so  saying.  For  thus  *  they  read :  *  Johannes  papa  Angli« 
cus.  Fama  est  hunc  Johannem  foeminam  fuisse  Sc  uni  soli  familiari  cog- 
nitam  qui  earn  complexus  est,  ^  gravis  facta  peperit  papa  existens. 
Quare  earn  inter  pontifices  non  numerant  quidara,  ideo  noroini  nume- 
rum  non  facit/  John  the  English  pope*  The  report  is,  that  this  John 
Tvas  a  woman,  and  that  one  only,  who  used  to  lie  with  her,  knew  so 
much ;  and  that  at  length,  even  in  the  time  of  her  papacy,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  child.  Whereupon  it  is  that  some  reckon  her  not 
among  the  popes,  and  that  there  is  not  one  Pope  John  the  more  in 
number  for  her.    What  say  you,  is  it  not  even  thus  ? 

Pop.  I  confess  the  printed  copies  make  for  you  in  this  also.  But^ 
in  the  ancient,  true,  and  approved  copies  of  Sigebert  in  writing,  this, 
which  you  talk  of,  is  not :  aliquis  impudeni  ndmb  interpolavit  scrota 
^ns.  Some  paltry  fellow  hath  been '  tampering  with  his  writings, 
as  *  Bemartius  notes.  Marry  whether  it  was  Ge&ey  the  monk,  or  one 
Robert,  who  continued  the  story  of  Sigebert  for  some  years,  I  kn9w 
not ;  but  between  them  it  is  as  ^  Onuphrius  supposetb. .  And  I  am 
sure  Sigebert  never  writ  it«  ^  Cm  ret  adserendajkus  Sf  adpositus  ndki 
testis  est  GUbertus  Genebrardus^  which  is  witnessed  very  fully  by  Gre- 
nebrard. 

Prot.  The  '  canonists,  when  popes  alledge  popes  for  proof,  do  note, 
that  it  is /bittern  fro6a^.  Meaning  such  belike,  as  that  in  the  pro- 
verb, Ask  my  fellow,  if  I  be  a  thief*  And  so,  methinks,  is  this  of 
yours,  which  is  fetched  from  your  fellow  Genebrard.  But  what  saith 
Genebrard  for  your  purpose  ? 

Pop. '  Genebrard  saith,  there  be  many  manuscripts  of  Sigebert, 
wherein  this  is  not. 

Prot,  Yea,  but  that  is  the  qjiestion.  And  how  doth  Genebrara 
prove  it  ?  Names  he  any  place  where  they  are,  or  any  person  who 
hath  seen  them? 

Pap.  No  not  he,  but  ^  N.  D.  doth,  for  in  the  monastery  of  Gemble, 
in  Flanders,  there  is  extant,  saith  N.  D.  the  original  of  Sigebert, 
ivhich  wants  this  story. 

Prot.  What  I  the  original  of  Sigebert  ?  Who  told  N.  D.  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  Sigebert  was  in  that  monastery  ?  Or  was  he  there,  and  saw  it 
with  his  own  eyes  ? 

Pap,  N.  D.  saith  nought  of  that.  But  you  may  have  further  proof 
thereof  out  of  *  Bellarmine ;  for  he  writes  that  Molanus,  a  doctor  of 
Lovain,  saw  the  copy. 

Prot.  But  Beilarmine  saith  not,  that  Molanus  judged  it  to  be  the 
original  of  Sigebert ;  which  yet  N.  D.  avoucheth  as  confidently,  as  if 
lie  had  held  the  candle,  while  Sigebert  wrote  it    Neither  doth  Bellar- 

1  Sigrbert.  OemMaoensis  in  Chronico  ad  an,  854.    Printed  at  Paris,  1513.  S  Lib. 

Bttpra  citato,  pag.  110.  3  Annot.  in  Plat,  in  Vit.  Job.  viii.  4  Bemartius 

loco  citato.  S]  9  q.  S.  patet.  in  Glossa  Joh.  Andre*.  Familiari*  est  hcc  Probatio 

9nnm  Pi^  aliom  Papam  adducit  in  teatem.  6  Lib.  iv.  Cbronolog.  ad  ann.  855. 

rZilf,  eiuto  Jfttm)  Sf,  page  9Sff»  S  Lib.  hra  d«  Bdm.  Ptmt.  cap.  S4. 
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nine  tell  us,  to  whom  Molanus  told  this ;  or  in  what  book  .he  writ 
this.  So  that  yet  there  is  no  just  proof  brought,  that  so  much  as  one 
copy  wants  it,  much  less  that  it  is  foisted  into  such  copies  as  have  it. 

Pap.  Is  there  not?  Hearken  then  to  Florimondus,  '  who  writes,  that 
one  Protasius,  the  credit  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  swore  to  him 
that  he  saw  such  a  book  in  that  monastery  ;  and  that,  reading  it  all 
over,  he  found  no  word  touching  such  a  pope. 

Pro^.  This  would  have  moved  me  somewhat  to  believe,  that  the 
copy  in  that  monastery  wants  this,  if  Florimondus  had  sworn  for  the 
satisfying  of  his  reader,  touching  the  truth  of  his  report;  as  he 
urged  the  Franciscan  to  sw^r  to  him  for  the  justifying  of  that,  which 
lie  told.  But  Florimondus  delivers  it  barely  of  his  word.  And  I  have 
found  him  oft  false  of  his  tongue.  Wherefore  I  cannot  trust  him. 
'  Florimondus  would  make  us  believe,  that  Michael  the  emperor^s 
letter  sent  to  Pope  Nicholas,  wherein  the  emperor  objectcth  whatsoever 
might  sound  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  see,  is  extant  to  this  day  : 
Yet  ^  Baronius  testifieth,  that  they  are  not  extant.  He  writes,  that  the 
Pope  burnt  them.  Yea,  Florimondus  himself  in  another  ^  chapter 
(foi]getting  the  proverb,  Mendacem  esse  memorem  oportet)  confesseth, 
that  they  are  lost.  Yet  be  it  so,  that  the  copy  which  is  in  that 
monastery  wants  this :  Unless  Florimondus  can  prove  that  it  is  the  ^ 
original,  or  truly  copied  out  of  the  original,  he  speakes  uot  to  the 
point,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by. 

Pap.  Yea  but  he  proves  that  it  is  the  veiy  original  itself.  For 
there  (as  *  he  saith)  Sigebert  lived,  there  he  wrote  thi?  book  with  his 
own  hand,  there  he  left  it  at  his  death  as  a  monument  of  his  love. 
There  it  is  shewed  by  the  monks  to  such  as  come  thither,  for  a  rare 
and  ancient  monument. 

Ptot,  Sfgebert  lived  not  there,  when  he  writ  that  book.  He  writ 
both  that,  and  many  others,  in  the  monastery' of  St.  Vincentins,  within 
the  city  of  Metensis.  Which  I  speak  not  of  my  own  head,  as  Flori- 
mondus doth,  but  out  of  *  Trithemius.  For  in  Trithemius  you  may 
read  so. 

Pap,  Yet  you  cannot  disprove  Florimondus,  in  that  which  he  saith 
of  his  dying  there ;  and  bequeathing  of  that  book  by  his  will^  to 
ihat  monastery  for  a  l^acy. 

Prci.  No  indeed.  But  neither  can  he  prove  his  own  sa^ng. 
Now  you  know  that  Actori,  non  Reo^  incumbU  ProbaHo  :  The  plaintiff, 
and  not  the  defendant,  nnist  bring  in  his  proof.  That  which  is 
nakedly  a£Firmed,  is  sufficiently  answered,  when  it  is  barely  denied. 
Si  dicere^  probare  est ;  pari  BaJtimty  m/Uariy  refutare  ett :  As  you  may 
read  in  ^  Bellarmine. 

Pi^.  Wliy,  but  the  monks  of  that  house  do  shew  it  to  all  comers 
as  Sigebert's  own. 


iProCawu  Vnodaevi  Ordaw  liiiiii,  li  ■fiimiiiliiii  idem 
■ihi  oblestatas  at,  tec.    Florim.  can.  5.  Vvm.  5. 

£  Cmp.  27.  l^vm.  6  Eztat  adhmc  Wwhart'n  ad  WwoUmm  Epbtob 

3  AmaL  Ton.  x.  act  m.  SGS.  Xmb.  J5.    Mot  «xtnt  ipm  Uwuhtt^  Mic 
JUtHK,  tnditimt  Igm.  4  Chap,  HH  nm.  4.  5  FloruMiid.  ca^  ciUC  ram.  5. 
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Prot»  That  I  believe.     For  I  have  ^  read  of  a  monk,  who  gave  out^« 
that  he   had  brought  from  the  east  some  of  the  sound  of  the  bells, 
which  hung  in  Solomon's  Temple  ^ :  And  that  he  could  shew,  among, 
other  relicks,  some  of  the  hairs  which  fell  from  the  Seraphical  angel, 
when  he  came  to  imprint  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  in  St.  Francis's  body. . 
And  I  have'  read  of  others,  who  shew  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Jerusalem 
a  three-cornered  stone,  and  bear  them  in  hand  that  it  is  the  very  stone 
whereof  ^  David  spoke,  saying,  '  The  stone,  which  the  builders  refused, 
i$  the  head  of  the  corner.' 

Pap*    Tush,  those  monks  do  but  cozen  folks. 

Protm  No  more  do  the  monks  of  Gemble,  in  my  opinion ;  though, 
it  may  be,  they  are  rather  cozened,  than  cozeners.  For  many  a  Papist 
persuades  himself  he  hath  that,  which  indeed  he  hath  not.  As  for  exam- 
ple: Many  papists  are  persuaded  they  have  thatSindon,  wherein  Christ's 
body  was  lapped,  when  it  was  interred,  wherein  (as  they  say)  is  to  be 
seen  to  this  day  the  picture  of  Christ ;  whereas  indeed  ( ®  by  some  of 
their  own  men's  confessions)  they  have  but  one  made  after  that  fashion* 
Again,  many  are  persuaded,  they  have  one  of  those  naib,  wherewithal 
Christ  was  nailed  on  the  cross :  ^  Whereas  they  have  but  one  fashioned 
after  that  nail ;  or  at  most,  some  nail  wherewithal  some  martyr  of 
Christ  was  tormented.  And  in  like  manner  are  they  themselves  deceiv* 
cd  in  their  conceit  of  other  rclicks.  But  that,  which  makes  me  most 
suspicious  of  your  monks  of  Gemble,  i^  this  :  I  have  read,  that  among 
many  other  goodly  relicks,  which  are  shewed  at  Rome  by  the  Pope's 
commandment,  there  is  a  bible  shewed,  which  they  say  was  written  by. 
St.  Jcrom  himself,  even  with  his  own  hands ;  and  yet  one  of  your  own 
profession  professeth  freely,  that  he,  perusing  it  thoroughly,  found  it 
was  written  by  the  commandment  of  one  King  Robert,  and  by  a  bung- 
ling scrivener :  ^  Ilium  ego  diligentius  inspectum  compcri  scriptum 
esse  jussu  Regis  (ut  opinor)  Roberti,  Chirographo  Hominis  imperiti/ 
saith  ^  Valla.  Now  I  suppose,  if  we  had  access  to  Gemble  in  Flanders, 
perhaps  we  might  find  as  much  for  discovering  of  their  falshood,  in 
tfiat  which  they  report  of  the  original  of  Sigebert;  as  your  follow 
found  for  the  discovering  of  the  others  falbhood,  who  gave  out,  that 
the  Bible  which  they  shewed  was  of  St.  Jerom's  writing. 

Pap,  Suppose  it  be  not  the  original  of  Sigebert  which  is  at  Gemble; 
yet  you  will  not  deny  (I  hope)  but  that  it  is  some  ancient  copy,  which 
they  esteem  so  much'  of.         « 

Prot.  ,  Be  it  so. .  But  will  you  thereupon  conclude,  that  the  author 
n^vcr  yirrit  it  ?  I  presume,  you  are  not  so  ignorant,  but  you  know,  that 
words,  sentences,  and  memorable  accidents  have,  sometimes  by  negli- 
gence, sometimes  by  wilfulness,  been  left  out  of  copies?  As  for. 
example,  the  words  (No  not  the  son  of  man,  Mark  xiii,  32.  Whereon 
your®  Jesuits,  as  upon  a  chief  foundation,  built  their  doctrine  of- 
.^quivocation)  were  wanting  in  many  Greek  copies,  as  ^  St.  Ambrose 
testifieth  ;  and  yet  both  you  and  we  do  hold  opinion,  that  they  were  set 

1  V^i^erivs  Annotat.  io  Catalogum  Hanret  Roinv  conflatam,  An.  1550  Fol.  17*  12  Ibid. 

X  Bellonims  Ohseryat.  lib,  ii.  cap.  83.'  4  Fsafan.  cxviii.  22. 

5  Gretzer.  lib.  L  de  Cnire,  cap.  86.  pi^e  ^40.  6  Idem  libi  i.  cap.  8U.  page.SO. 

7  De  Donatione  Coostan.tini.  •  ,  r     .  8  Apology  in  defence  of  ecclesiasticiy^  . 

auhor^DHtJOD  •nEx^Iand^  cap.  H^.  fol.  200.  9  Xib.x.  de  £Ue>  cap.  7* 
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flown  by  the  author  in  the  first  copy.  In  like  sort,  the  story  touching' 
Christ's  sweating  agony,  and  the  angel's  comforting  him,  Luke  xxii. 
4^,  44.  was  not  to  be  found  in  Aiany  copies,  as '  Hilary  and  '  Jerome 
witness ,  Which  came  to  pass,  not  for  that  it  was  never  written  by 
St.  Luke,  but  (as  '  Bellarmine  in  part,  and  *  Sixtus  Senensis  more 
fully  notes)  for  that  some  simple  catholicks,  fearing  it  made  for  the 
Arians,  ra^  it  out  of  their  books.  So  the  story  of  the  adulterous 
woman,  in  John  the  viii,  was  *  wanting  in  many  manuscripts  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  namely  in  a  manuscript  of  *  Eusebius ;  yet 
that  doth  nothing  prejudice  the  truth  of  our  printed  copies  at  this  day, 
in  which  it  is  ;  no  not  in  the  opinion  of  you  that  are  papists.  For 
as  '  Bellarmine  proveth  out  of  Austin,  this  history  was  blotted  out  of 
many  books,  by  the  enemies  of  God's  truth.  In  much  like  sort  (it 
seemeth)  that  the  words  of  ^Ifncus,  which  make  against  transub- 
stantiation,  were  cut  out  of  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  of  his  in  the 
library  oC  Worcester,  as  •  M.  Fox  proveth  evidently.  And  as  this 
story  of  Pope  Joan  is  cut  out  of  a  very  fair  '  manuscript  of  Ranulfus 
Cestrensis,  which  is  to  be  seen  '®  at  this  day  in  the  library  of  New 
College  in  Oxford. 

Pop.  Is  this  story  torn  (indeed)  out  of  Banulfus  (^trensis  in  New 
College  in  Oxford  ?  Who,  think  you,  was  so  mad  ? 

Pap.  Why,  who  but  a  Papist  ?  For  do  not  "  they  give  direction, 
that  qtuB  fanut  prasimormn,  Sp  prcesertim  Ecclesiastkorum^  Sf  Principwn^ 
detrakunt,  corrigentur  atque  ofpurgeniurf  That  such  things  should 
be  altered  or  put  out,  which  tend  to  the  discredit  of  the  clergy?  And 
doth  not  this  touch  at  the  quick  their  ecclesiastical  state?  Doth  not 
Possevine  advise,  that  the  ^  note  in  John  Nevison  the  lawyer,  which 
mentioneth  Pope  Joan,  should  be  Tased  out  ?  Dele  (*'  saith  [he)  quia 
Johannes  hcec  Fosmina  chtmesra  est^  Sp  mpoHura  calmnniatorum :  Blot 
it  out,  or  rend  it  out,  quoth  Possevine ,  for  it  is  but  a  fiction,  and  a 
forgery. 

Pap.  You  are  too  suspicious  of  papists.  But,  if  these  answers 
Whereen  I  have  hitherto  insisted,  please  you  not,  let  it  he  as  you 
would  have  it,  that  all  these  historians  writ  so.  '^  Yet  I  deny,  that 
any  credit  is  herein  to  be  given  unto  them,  because  they  report  it  but 
by  hearsay,  with  ut  asaeritur. 

Prot.  That  is  false,  For  Marianus  Scotus  reports  it  simply  without 
ut  asseritur,  as  before  I  shewed.  And  Laonicus  Chalcocondylas 
reports  it  as  a  certain  truth,  saying  Constat,  &c.  So  do  Ravisius  Tex- 
tor  and  **  others. 

Pap.  That,  which  you  say  of  Marianus  Scotus,  is  true,  if  we  were 
to  be  judged  by  the  printed  copy,  which  Heroldus  set  out.     But  I 

I  De  TiiBitot.  lib.  z.  S  lib.  ii.  contra  Pelag.  3  Lib.  i.  de  Verbo  Dei. 
cap.  16.                           4  Bibl.  sancta  lib.  i.                       5  Jansen.  Concord.  Evang.  cap.  76. 

6  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  lust.  cap.  39.  teste  Bellar.  lib.  i.  de.  Verbo  Dei.  cap.  16. 

7  Ibid.  8  Acts  and  monuments,  Allegations  against  tbe  six  articles,' 
page  13M.  edit.  1570  9  lib.  ▼.  10.  An.  I606. 
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can  assure  yoo,  that  Heroldus  onconscionably  conupted  this  place,  aiid 
many  others.  For  it  is  thus  '  written  in  the  written  copy,  after  which 
the  first  edition  was  printed.  Johaimes  qidj  vi  auerkwry  JmU  Mutier. 
John,  who,  as  the  report  goes,  was  a  woman. 

Frot.  So  your  *  Cardinal  Baronius  would  make  us  believe  (I  grant) 
but  he  brings  no  other  proof  thereof  than  teste  meipso.  Which,  how* 
ever  it  may  go  for  proof  among  princes,  yet  is  no  proof  among 
scholars.  And  for  my  part,  without  proof,  I  believe  nothing, 
whosoever  he  be  that  spcuks  it,  especially  if  he  be  a  Papist.  Foe 
as '  Sigismund  the  emperor  said  of  Julian  the  cardinal  legate  at  the 
ojuncil  of  Basil,  when  one  commended  him  highly  to  him :  *•  Tamen 
Romanus  est ;'  yea  but  he  is  a  Roman ;  so  I  may  say  of  any  papist, 
reporting  things  unknown :  Yea,  but  he  is  a  Papist.  Yet  be  it  so, 
as  Baronius  saith  it  is.  Why  may  it  not  be  true,  though  it  be  delivered 
with  %u  agteritur  f 

Pap.    Why  ?  *  Because  lyes  are  commonly  so  soothed. 

Prat.  Indeed  many  lyes  pass  in  such  general  terms.  As  for 
example :  Men  say,  *  saith  your  l^nd,  that  St.  Patrick  drove  with 
his  staff  all  the  venomous  beasts  out  of  Ireland ;  and  that  he  obtained 
of  the  Lord,  that  no  Irishman  should  abide  the  coming  of  Antichrist. 
The  former  of  which  *  Harpsfield  Cope  confesseth  to  be  a  lye ;  and  so 
I  think  all  the  generation  of  your  papists  think  of  the  latter.  Else, 
why  do  none  of  your  great  master  alledge  it  to  clear  your  pope  from 
being  Antichrist  ?  Men  say,  saith  Nangiacus  as  '  Genebrard  reporteth, 
that  Kcntishmen  have  tails  like  brute  beasts,  because  their  ancestors 
mocked  Austin  the  monk,  when  he  came  tp  preach  unto  them. 
Now  that  thb  is  a  lye  well  worthy  of  a  whetstone,  yourself  (I  hope) 
will  acknowledge.  Yet  truth  now  and  then  is  so  delivered.  When 
Boniface  the  martyr  was  demanded  on  a  time,  whether  it  was  lawful, 
at  the  administration  of  the  lords  supper,  to  use  a  wooden  chalice  f 
It  is  said  he  answered  thus,  saith '  Duaren :  OHm  aurei  Sacerdoteg 
ligneis  vasisy  nunc  Ugnd  aureis  utuntur.  In  old  time,  golden  priests 
used  wooden  chalices,  now  wooden  priests  use  golden  chalices* 
Mark  (fertur)  it  is  said,  saith  Duaren,  yet* no  question  but  he 
answered  so.  In  like  manner,  it  is  written,  that '®  Pius  the^  .Se- 
cond was  wont  to  say,  marriage  was  upon  just  reason  forbidden 
priests,  but  now  upon  better  reason  to  be  restored  to  priests.  Of  which 
his  saying  there  is  made  no  question,  as  may  appear  by  this,  that 
a  '*  Jesuit  replieth  only  to  it,  that  it  was  recanted  by  him,  and  denieth 
not  that  it  was  spoken  of  him.  That  Alexander  the  Third  trampled 
the  emperor  Frederick  under  his  feet,  and  commanded  one  to  say  that 
which  is  in  the  "  Psalms,  Thou  shalt  walk  upon  the  Lion  and 
Asp,  the  young  Lion  and  the  Dragon  shalt  thou  tread  under  thy  feet : 

1  Leo  Papa  obtit  Kal  Aug.  Haie  sncceuit  Johanna  MaUer  An;  t  Mens.  5.  D'teb.  4.  H«e  in 
Codice  impraMo  Ileroldi  Opera  qui  mala  fide  Locnm  hnnc  cum  aliis  mnltis  eomipit.  Kam  in 
scripto  Codice,  ex  qno  prodiit  prima  Editio,  ita  legitur:  Johannes,  qui,  nt  asseritnr,  foitMnlier. 
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« 

Is  *  recorded  by  som6  with,  utfertury  and  yet  •  they  have  little  to  say 
for  themselves,  who  call  the  truth  thereof  in  question*  That  merry 
cardinal,  who  seeing,  after  the  death  of  Clement  the  Fourth,  that  his 
fellow  cardinals  called  still  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
yet  could  not  agree  upon  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  '  cried  out : 
Dominif  discaoperianms  tectum  cameriB  kujusy  quia  Spiriius  Sanctum 
neqnit  ad  nosper  tot  tecta  itigredi.  My  good  roasters,  I  pray  you  let 
us  untile  the  roof  of  this  room :  For  I  fear  the  holy  Ghost  cannot  get 
to  us  through  so  many  slates,  is  merrily  *  reported  upon  election  of 
Gregory  to  have  made  these  verses : 

.  Papatus  munns  tuUt  JrchuRacanus  unuSf 
Quern  patrem  pat  rum  fecit  discordiafratrum. 

Yet  who  doubts  but  he  made  them? '  Nicholas  Clemangis,  Archdeacon 
of  Bayonne  in  France,  doth  write  upon  hearsay,  that,  when  Balthasar» 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  John  the  Twenty-third,  held  a 
council  at  Rome,  and  caused,  as  the  manner  is,  before  the  first  session, 
amass  to  be  said  for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  presently, 
upon  the  council's  setting  themselves  down,  and  JBalthasar'jS  advancing 
himself  into  his  chair  of  state,  a  dreadful  owl  (which  is  ordinarily 
thought  to  presage  some  evil)  comes  out  of  her  hole,  crying  after  her 
evil-favoured  fadbiion,  and  flying  to  the  middle  balk  of  the  church, 
staring  just  in  Balthasai^s  face,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Balthasar 
himself,  and  all  the  whole  council,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  break  off 
for  that  time.  Yea,  he  writes,  that  at  the  next  session  she  appeared 
again,  staring  in  the  Pope's  face,  as  before,  and  could  not  be  scared 
away  with  flinging  of  sticks,  or  with  whooping,  till  one  felled  her  with 
a  stick,  and  so  killed  her..  Yet  no  man  hath  cause  to  doubt  of  the 
story,  for.  he  had  it  of  a  trusty  man,  and  a  faithful  friend  of  his,  who 
assured  him,  of  his  credit,  that  it  was  true^  That  *  St.  Cyril  intreated 
the  Pope,  he  might  say  the  Moravians  their  service  in  a  known 
language;  and  that,  when  there  was  some  sticking  at  the  motion,  a 
voice  was  heard,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  saying,  Omnis  spiritus  kmdet 
Dominumf  Sf  amnis  hngua  confiteatur  ei;  Let  every  thing  that  hath 
breath  praise  the  Lord,  and  let  every  tongue  confess  his  holy  name : 
Upon  hearing  whereof,  the  Pope  granted  St.  Cyril  his  suit,  is  but 
reported  with,  ferunt.  And  yet,  though  ^  Costerus,  in  that  respect, 
make  some  question  of  the  truUi  of  it,  ^  Ledesma  and  '  Bellaitnine 
receive  it  for  true :  That  the  worst  Christians,  in  Italy,  are  the  Romans; 
that,  of  the  Romans,  the  priests  are  the  most  wicksd;  and,  of  the 
priests,  the  lewdest  are  made  cardinals;  and  of  the  cardinals,  the 
foaddest  chosen  to  be  pope ;  it  is  ^^  written,  but  with  asseritur.     Yet, 

1  Duaren.  de  sac.  Ecd.  Minist.  lib.  i.  cap.  £.  S  See  TortoraTorti.  p.  268.  and 

the  B.  of  Lincoln's  book  against  a  nameles  CathoUck,  page  S80« 
3  Onuph.  Anoot.  in  Pint,  in  Vit.  Greg.  X.  4  Onaph.  iMd. 

5  Dispat.  super  mater.  Cone.  Geheralis,  qnae  habetar  in  Fasciculo  Reram  ezpetend.  impress. 
Colon.  1535.  fol.  SOI.  b.  £t  in  Bibl.  sanct.  Patrum  Bygnci,  Tom.  viU.  edit.  Paris.  1576. 

6  £neas  Sylvius  Hist.  Bobemica,  cap.  xiii.  7  In  Enchirid.  Controv.  cap.  six.  de 
Fredbtts  Latine  recitandis.  8  De  divln.  Script,  qoftfit  Ungaa  non  leoend. 
«ap.  xxxiii.                                  9  pb.  II.  de  Verbo  Dei,  cap.  xy'u  10  Sir  Edward 

.Sandys,  io  hte  Rdatioa  of  the  Beligion  used  ia  tbe  West,  p.  91. 
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to  them  that  are  skilled  in  histories,  and  have  observed  the  course  of 
the  world  at  Rome,  then  are  not  many  things  more  certain.  *  In 
Bavaria  palam  ferunt,  Jesuitas  doHum  in  Collegium  subvexisse,  h  cujus 
fundo  eifracto  meretrix  in  publicas  plateas  prolapsa  sit/  saith  '  Hassen 
Muller.  They  say  openly,  in  Bavaria,  that  the  Jesuits  caused  a 
tub  to  be  carried  unto  their  college,  which  breaking  by  the  way, 
a  wench  dropped  out  of  the  one  end  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  street. 
And  why  may  not  this  be  true,  though  it  go  but  by  report  ?  The 
I^apists  believe,  as  true,  far  more  incredible  reports  than  this,  which 
concern  protestants.  But  to  conclude  this  point.  Doth  not '  Harpsfield 
Cope  p,vouch.  That,  if  men  reject  stories,  upon  this  quirk,  that  they 
are  related  with  fertmt  Sp  didtury  they  will  soon  mar  all  ?  You  had 
best  devise  a  better  answer  (ban  this,  for  fear  you  be  one  of  them  who 
mar  all. 

Pap,  Take  you  no  care  for  that :  Yet,  in  way  of  further  answer  to 
Polonus,  who  is  taken,  as '  N.  D.  writes,  to  have  been  the  first  relator 
of  this  fable,  *  I  say,  there  are  so  many  incongruities,  simplicities, 
absurdities,  varieties,  and  contrarieties  in  his  very  narration  of  it,  as  it 
discovereth  the  whole  matter  to  be  a  mere  fable,  and  fiction  indeed,  and 
him  a  very  simple  man :  Post  Leonem  sedil  Johannes  Anglusj  nationc 
Margantinus.  After  Leo  the  Third,  sat  John  English,  by  nation  a  Mar- 
gantine;  but  were  this  country  of  Margantia  is,  no  man  can  teil. 

Prat.  N.  D.  whose*  words  you  use,  doth  Martinus  Polonus  open 
wrong,  in  reporting  this  of  him.  For,  first,  he  saith  not,  that  she  sat 
after  Leo  the  Third,  but  Leo  the  Fifth.  Secondly,  he  calls  her  not 
Margantine,  but  Maguntine,  which  is  witnessed  by  '  Onuphrius 
himself,  who  cites  his  words  to  his  best  advantage,  that  he  might 
have  the  rather  whereat  to  cavil.  If  any  blind  book  have  Margantine, 
it  is  but  the  scrivener's  fault,  such  as  is  committed  once  and  again  in 
that  book  of  N.  D.  whence  this  sweet  cavil  is  taken,  ^  where,  for 
Magdeburgians,  we  read  Magdebugians ;  for  in  Polonus  there  is  an  r 
too  much,  and  in  N.  D.  there  is  an  r  too  few.  Now,  where  Maguntia 
is,  every  man  can  tell,  to  wit,  in  Germany. 

Pap.  ^  Yea,  but  it  followeth  in  Polonus :  Qucs  alihi  legitur  fuisse 
Benedictus  Hi,  which  otherwise  is  read  to  be  Benedict  the  Third.  So 
as  this  man  seemeth  to  confound  him  with  Benedict  the  Third,  and 
consequently  ascribeth  to  him  the  same  time  of  his  reign,  that  is 
assigned  to  Benedict,  to  wit,  two  years  and  five  months ;  and  yet,  pre- 
sently after,  he  saith,  that  Benedictus  was  a  Roman,  son  to  Prateolus, 
&c. 

Prot,  The  substance  of  this  your  answer  is  false,  and  feigned  of 
N-  D.  his  own  head ;  for  in  Polonus  there  are  no  such  words,  as  Quo? 
alibi  legitur  fuisse  Benedictus  3.  neither  ascribeth  he  to  her  the  same 
time  of  reign  that  is  assigned  to  Benedict;  for  he  ascribes  to  Benedict 
two  years  and  five  months,  whereas  he  ascribes  to  Pope  Joan  two  years, 
five  months,  and  four  daysj  or,  as  some  *  of  you  say,  but  two  years,  one 


1  HistoriH  Jesuitic!  Ordinis,  cap.  \i, 
3  Nnm:  zxvU.  p.  397. 
5  ABDot.  in  Flat,  in  vit.  Job.  vUi. 
•9  Oaupb,  Joco  eit»to. 


2  Cope.  Dialog.  III.  cap.  xi.  p.  355. 
4    N.  P-p.399«  an<1400. 
0  Pa^e  306.  T  K.D.  page  400. 
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foonth,  and  four  days.  N.  D.  might,  with  as  great  reason,  charge 
Anastasius  to  confound  Leo  the  Second,  and  Ben^ict  the  Second,  his 
next  successor,  because  he  ^  ascribeth  to  Leo  the  Second  the  same  time 
of  his  reign,  within  five  days,  which  he  ascribes  to  Benedict  the  Second, 
Questionless,  *  Polonus  ascribes  to  Clemens,  nine  yean,  two  months, 
and  ten  days ;  and  so  he  doth  to  his  next  successor,  Anacletus,  without' 
difference,  yet  he  confounds  them  not.  Polonus  ascribes  to  Celestinus 
the  Fiist,  eight  yeais,  and  nine  days;  and  so  he  doth  to  Sixtus  the 
Third,  his  next  successor,  and  yet  ccmfounds  them  not. 

Fop.  *  Why,  but  what  a  foolish  speech  is  it  of  Polonus,  when  he 
saith,  John,  an  Englishman,  by  nation  of  Maguntia;  for  Maguntia  is 
in  Germany,  as  you  told  me  before.  And  how  could  she,  being  an 
English  woman,  be  of  Maguntia^ 

Prot  You  run  counter;  she  was  no  Englishwoman,  neither  doth 
Polonus  say  she  was :  She  was  Joan  English,  as  *  N.  D.  truly  translated 
Johannes  Angl us  in  Polonus,  but  not  Joan,  or  John  of  England; 
English  was  her  simame,  as  *  Fasciculus  Temporum  observed ;  but 
England  was  not  her  country,  her  country  was  Maguntia,  that  is, 
MenlE.  There  are  many  who  carry  the  name  of  Scot,  French, 
Gascoigne^  Westphaling,  Holland,  Welch,  which  were  not  born  in  those 
countries,  but  in  several  shires  in  England.  Guitmundus,  who  wrote 
against  Perengarius,  was  *  Norman  by  name,  but  not  by  his  country, 
saith  ^  Possevine.  D^vacto  Stepiano  mcceuU  Romamu  nmnmey  natumt 
Hi^nmus*  After  the  death  of  Pope  Stephen,  one  Romanus  by  name, 
though  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  succeeded,  saith  Antoninus. 

P<qf,  '  Such  writers,  as  lived  the  very  time  wherein  this  matter  is 
pretended  to  have  fallen  out,  that  is  to  *  say,  with  Leo  the  Fourth,  and 
Benedict  the  Third,  from  the  year  847  to  858,  write  nothing  hereof  at 
all.    ErgOy  there  was  no  such  matter. 

Prot.    Who  are  these  writer^  I  pray  you,  of  whom  you  speak  ? 
Ptqt.    The  '^  first,  and  chiefest,  is  Rabanus  Maurus,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  wherein  this  Pope  Joan  of  yours,  they  say,  lost  her 
maidenhead.     Rabanus  Maurus  writes  nothing  of  her. 

Prot,  Nor  of  any  other  particular  Pope,  doth  he  f  Rabanus  "  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  whole  scripture,  and  some  other  treatises,  bat 
he  wrote  no  history :  Though,  if  he  had,  yet  could  he  not  have  written 
of  this  Pope  Joan,  for  her  knavery  wias  not  discovered  till  after  the 
year  855,  in  "  which  Rabanus  died.  Rabanus  lived  not  to  hear  of  her 
delivery  of  a  child,  as  she  went  in  progress. 

Pap.  Rabanus  died  in  the  year  856,  and  not  in  the  year  855,  as 
"  Baronius  notes.  Trithemius,  who  noted  out  the  year  855  for  the 
year  of  his  death,  was  deceived,  and  so  are  yen. 

Prot.  Whether  Trithemius  was  deceived  in  assigning  the  yesi  855 
for  the  year  of  Rabanus's  deadi ;   I  mean  not  to  stand  arguing  with 

1  Amtttuff.  derrit.  PAnt.  ia  Leo.  ii.  Ac  Beoedict  ii.  £  Chron.  ad  An.  Christ.  9*  &  108.' 

3  Onvpli.  Hard.  AcBeUar.  lods  supra  dutis.  4  Knm.  zsz.  Page  40a  5  See  before. 

6  Gnitmandos  Normaoons  cognooento,  noo  natione.  7  Apparat.  sac.  ▼ertx>  GoittiMUH 

dns.  Sum.  HiaC  Part.  II.  lU.  zri.  cap.  1.  sect.  14.  8  florim.  cap.  z.  nam.  1. 

9  Hoe  eat  ab.  Ann-  847*  ad  Ann.  85B.  10  Florim.  loco  citato. 

U  Trithem.  de  Script.  Ecd.  verbo,  Rabanoa.  IS  Tritbem.  ttdd. 

13  AaMLToBuz-adAaiSM.   V«a«  nri.  Fdhctu.  AppartU  tac  v«c^l;iriMmA- 
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you,  because  it  is  all  one  to  my  purpose,  though  he  died  in  the  year 
856 ;  for  l^ope  Joan  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  year  856 ;  and 
therefore^  since  he  died  in  that  year,  by  Baronius's  and  your  own  con- 
fession, he  could  not  write  of  her. 

Pap.  *  Strabus,  whose  fellow  monk  bereaved  her  of  her  maidenhead, 
as  the  tale  goes :  Strabus,  I  say,  writes  nothing  of  her. 

Prot.  Strabus  writes  nothing  of  his  fellow  monks,  who,  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  wearied  Babanus  of  his  abbotship,  through  their 
continual  grumbling  against  him,  for  giving  himself  more  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  than  to  pleading  about  their  worldly  business.  Yet  we 
read  thereof,  in  'Trithcmiusand  in'  others:  Wherefore  it  doth  not 
follow,  Strabus  wrote  not  of  Pope  Joan :  ErgOy  tlierc  was  no  Pope 
Joan;  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  Strabus  wrote  no  history,  but 
glosses  upon  the  bible,  and  lived  not  till  Pope  Joan's  days,  but  died 
about  the  year  840:  For  how  could  he  write  of  that  which  fell  out 
after  his  death  ?    Who  is  your  next  man  ? 

Pap.  *  Haimoy  w1k>  writ  a  book  of  virtue  and  vice,  writes  nothing 
of  her. 

Prot,  No  marvel,  for  he  died  in  the  year  834,  at  least  twenty 
years  before  she  was  Pope*  If  Haimo  had  written  of  her,  his  writing 
had  been  as  strange,  as  her  delivery  of  a  child. 

Pe^.  How  prove  you  that  Haimo  died  in  the  year  834  ?  For,  by  ^ 
Baronius,  it  should  seem  he  died  in  the  year  853. 

Prot.  Though  Haimo  had  died  in  the  year  853,  it  helps  you  not 
in  this  case ;  for,  till  after  that  time,  this  Joan  was  not  made  Pope : 
But,  that  Haimo  died  in  the  year  834,  it  is  witnessed  by  *  Trithemius, 
and  acknowl  .dged  by  ^  Sixtus  Senensis,  and  by  Possevine.  Wherefore 
goon. 

Pi^.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  *  a  man  of  great  reputation,  that 
lived  in  both  these  popes  times,  and  '  was  secretary  to  them  both,  and 
was  present  at  both  their  elections,  and  wrote  the  particulars  thereof, 
writes  nothing  of  her ;  but  sbeweth,  among  other  points,  that  Leo  the 
Fourth  died  the  sixteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of  August,  and  that 
all  the  clergy  of  Rome  gathered  together,  and,  with  one  consent,  did 
chuse  Benedict  the  Third,  &c* 

Pro^.  Where  read  you  that  Anastasius  was  secretary  to  both  these 
Popes?  Or  that  he  was  present  at  their  elections?  '^  Platina,  writing  of 
an  accident  which  fell  out  in  the  year  884,  notes  that  Anastasius,  at 
that  time,  was  a  man  of  good  account  in  Rome ;  but  neither  he,  nor 
any  man  else,  notes  that  he  was  secretary  to  Leo  the  Fourth,  and 
Benedict  theThifd,  or  that  he  was  preset  at  their  elections."  Bellarmine 
himself  durst  say  no  more,  but  that  he  was  present  at  the  election  of 
many  popes,  who  either  lived  before,  or  after  this  woman-pope.  He 
durst  not  say,  that  he  was  at  the  election  of  these,  as  you  say.    Again, 

1  llorim.  loco  citato.  <  Pe  Saipt  Ecdat.  v6riK>»  Uabaaos.  3  Sist.  Seoensis 

Bibl.  saDctse,  lib.  iv.  verbo,  Rabanus,  Sc  in  Fosseviii.  Apparat.  sac.  resbo,  Babanua. 

4  Florim.  page  84.  6  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  ao.  BUS,  num.  71. 

6  Pe  Script.  Eccl.  verbo,  Haimo.  ■  7  Bibl.  sanct.  lib.  iv.  verbo,  Haimo.  Apparat.  sacr. 

torn.  ii.  verb.  Haim.  8  N.  p.  Part  It*  cap.  v.  p.  sgii,  g  Florim.  p.  84. 

10  In  viu  Joh.vUi.  num.  cy.  Anasusius  a  Job.  vis.  viu.  Pnsfectus  est  BiUioChecsB  S.  Rom. 
JScci^ify  Baron.  AmaL  .to.  U.  »4.  an.  TST*  mm.  i<*        U  lilb.  III.  do  Rom.  Pont  cap.  mnv. 
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who  told  you  that  Leo  died  the  sixteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of 
August  ?    Anastasius  *  writes,  that  Leo  the  Fourth  Papa,  obthrmwit 
U  Domino  l6  CaUnd.  Juguit,  but  that  is  but  the  fifteenth  day  befoK 
the  kalends  of  August,  and  not  the  sixteenth.     Thirdlj,  whereas,  to 
win  credit  to  this  your  author,  you  commend  him  as  a  man  of  great 
reputation ;  it  is  worth  the  noting,  which  is  noted  '  by  one  of  your 
own  friends,  that,  in  the  ag^  wherein  he  lived,  Doctissmd  censebaniuTf 
qui  vel  solam  Grammaticam  caUereni;  they  were  counted  great  clerks, 
who  were  skilled  so  much  as  in  the  grammar'.    That,  in  this  chronicle 
of  Anastasius,  the  phrase  is  harsh,  rude,  and  barbarous ;  that  many 
thingb  are  avowed  therein,  which  are  &r  frcnn  true;  that,  therein,  there 
are  many  errors  in  the  account  of  time,  and  some  things  wherein  he 
crosseth  himself;  which  censure,  for  the  main  point,  is  approved  by 
many  of  your  own  mothei^s  children ;  for  many  papists,  in  many  par* 
ticulars,  condemn  it ;  as  for  example,  *  this  man  of  great  imputation 
reckons  Anicetus  before  Pius,  and  Anterius  before  Pontianus,  whereas, 
your'  chroniclers  reckon  Pius  before  Anicetus,  and  Pontianus  before 
Anterus.    *  This  man  of  great  reputation  records,  that  Marcellinus, 
one  of  your  popes,  was  brought  to  offer  incense  unto  idols,-  and  that  he 
did  so ;  whereas  your  ^  Baronius  iticHnes  rather  unto  the  contrary* 
This  man  of  great  reputation  *  cecerds,  that  the  priests  of  Rome,  by  the 
advice  of  Liberius,  chose  Felix,  a  priest,  to  be  a  bishop,  instead  of 
Liberius ;  whereas  •  your  chroniclers,  of  greatest  esteem,  maintain,  that 
Felix  was  chosen  priest  by  hereticks  only,  and  not  by  consent  of 
Liberius.   This  man  of  great  reputation '®  records,  that  Liberius  sub- 
scribed to  the  Arian  heresy,  which  neither  "  Pighius  nor  "  Onuphrrus 
can  abide  to  hear  of.     This  man  of  great  reputation ''  records,  that 
Anastasius,  the  second  pope  of  that  name,  communicated  with  Photinus 
the  heretick,  who  was  all  one  with  Acacius  the  Eutychian ;  and  that 
he  purposed  with  himself  to  restore  Acacius,  who  was  deposed  by  his 
predecessors,   but  could  not  effect  it,  because  God  struck  him  with 
sudden  death ;  all  which  is  &lse  and  fabulous  in  ^*  Bellarmine^s  opinion. 
This   man  of  great  reputation  "  records,  that,  after  Marcellinus,  the 
bishoprick  of  Rome  lay  void,  seven  years,  six  months,  and  five  and 
twenty  days ;  whereas,  by  "  Baronius,  it  lay  void  but  twenty-five  days 
in  all.    This  man  of  great  reputation  '^  records,  that  the   cross  of 
Christ  was  found  in  Eusebius  the  Pope's  days,  about  the  year  310; 
whereas,  by  "  Baronius,  it  was  not  found  till  the  year  3l6,    This  man 
of  great  reputation  *"  reckons  Honorius  the  First  among  the  hereticks 
called  Monothelites ;  whereas  the  *  most  of  your  side,  and,  by  name, 
Bellarmine,  '*  would  gladly  clear  Honorius  from  this  imputation.    This 

1  Id  vita  Leo  nis  iv.  page  293.  8  Job.  Albinus  Typographus  Mogunt.  Pnef.  ad 

amicam  Lectorem,  qaae  praefigitor  Aoattasio.  Qui  sciret  tantum  grammaticam  isto  secnlo  rudi, 
doctissimus  habebatur.  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  ix.  ad  ann.  802.  num.  zii.  3  Albinus  loco  citato. 

4  Anastas.  de  Vit.  Pontif.  in  vita  Aniceti.  &cy  ,5  Platina  de  Vitis  Pontif  in  vita  Anicati, 
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18  Anna),  torn.  iii.  ad  ann.  326.  num.  41.  19  In  vit.  Hon.  i. 
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man  '  tells  us,  that  Alexander  the  First  sat  but  eight  years,  and  a  fiew 
odd  months ;  whereas  *  Baronius  tells  us,  that  he  sat  ten  years,  and  odd 
months.  This  man '  giveth  to  Pius  nineteen  years,  four  months,  and 
three  days;  whereas  *  Baronius  gives  him  but  ten  years.  This  man* 
makes  Soter  sit  nine  years,  and  upward ;  whereas,  by  *  Baronius,  he 
sat  not  full  four  years.  This  man  "^  saith,  that  Anterus  sat  twelve 
years,  one  month,  and  twelve  days ;  whereas  *  Baronius  saith,  he  sat 
not  a  whole  month.  This  man  '  alloweth  Dennis  but  two  years,  and  a 
little  more ;  whereas,  *®  Baronius  allows  him  eleven  years,  and  more. 
This  man  "  writes,  that  Stephen  the  Fifth  sat  seven  years,  and 
seven  months ;  whereas,  by  '*  Baronius^  reckoning,  he  sat  but  seven 
toonths,  and  two  or  three  odd.  days.  And  so,  in  many  other  things,  this 
man  of  great  reputation  alloweth  of  that,  whereof  you  allow  not,  and 
disalloweth  that  which  you  allow:  And  therefore  what  reason  have 
you  to  press  us  with  his  authority  in  this  controversy  ? 

P(^,  Great  reason;  for,  though  he  missed  sometimes  the  truth,  yet 
he  aimed  always  at  it ;  and,  though  he  was  unkindly  dealt  withal  by 
some  of  the  popes,  yet  he  was  not  carried  away  with  malice,  and 
moved  thereby,  as  many  are,  to  write  an  untruth.  ' 

Froi,  What?  Was  Anastasius,  the  man  of  great  reputation,  un» 
kindly  dealt  withal  by  some  of  the  popes  ?  Who  told  you  that  tale  f 

Pap,  I  had  it  of  ^  Florimondus ;  and  I  think  he  was  induced  to  say 
so,  because  we  read,  in  Leo  the  Fourth's  time,  one  Anastasius  was 
degraded  by  Pope  Leo  and  a  council  of  si}dty<«even  bishops. 

Prot.  That  Anastasius,  who  was  degrad^  by  Leo  the  Fourth  and 
the  council,  was  he,  as  ^*  Platina  sheweth  who  stood  up  antipope 
against  Benedict  the  Third ;  it  was  not  this  Anastasius ;  which  you 
may  learn  of  him  who  made  the  index  alphabetical  for  the  more  ready 
finding  out  of  the  most  memorable  points  in  Anastasius's  Chronicle ; 
for  he  '^  distinguisheth  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  from  Anastasius 
degraded  by  Leo,  and  set  up  in  opposition  against  Benedict  the  Tliird. 
But,  let  Anastasius  be  of  m  great  reputation,  as  you  are  disposed  to 
have  him  of:  How  soon  after  Leo's  death,  doth  Anastasius  report,  that 
the  clergy  chose  Benedict  the  Third  ?    Can  you  tell  me  that  ? 

Pap,  Yea;  the  see  was  void,  after  Leo  the  Pourth,  just  fifteen  days, 
and  no  more;  and  then  not  Joan,  but  Benedict  the  Third  was  chosen. 

Prot,    Who  told  you  so  ? 

Pap,  Marry,**  Onuphrius,*^  Bellarmine,"  Bemartius,*'  Florimondus, 
and  ^  PapyriusMassonus;  for  they  say,  that  these  are  Anastasius's 
own  words :  '  Sanctissimus  Leo  Papa  IV.  obdormivit  in  Domino,  1^. 
Calend.  Aug.  sepultus  ad  Sanctum  Petrum;  &  cessavit  Episcopatus 
dies  15.  Quo  mortuo,  mox  omnis  Clerus  Romans  sedis,  universi 
proceres,  cunctusque  populus  ac  senatus  congre^ti  sunt,  &c«  uno 
conamine  Benedictum  Pontificem  promulgdrunt.'  That  is.  The  most 
holy  Pope,  Leo  the  Fourth,  died  in  the  Lord,  the  sixteenth  of  the 

1  In  vit.'AIex.  i.  S  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  ad  an.  1S2.  num.  1.  S'  In  vit.  Pii.  i. 

4  Baron,  torn.  ii.  ad  ann.  167.  nam.  1.  5  In  vit.  Soteris.  6  Baron,  torn.  ii. 

ad  ann.  179.  num.  51.  7  In  viu  Anteri.  «  Baron,  tom.  ii.  ad  ann.  838.  num.  1. 

9  In  viu  Dionysii.  10  Tom.  ii.  ad  an.  272*  nam*  81*  1^  In  ^^^  Stei^hani  v. 

12  Annal.  tom.  ix.  ad  ann.  887.  num.  1.  13  Florim.  cap.  xiv.  num.  1. 

14  De  viiis  Font,  in  vit.  Bened.  IIL  15  In  Indice,  littera,  a  verbo,  Anastasius. 

l6ADDot.  in  PJat.  in  vit.  Johan.  viii.  17  Ub.  iit  da  Ram.  Pont.  cap.  24. 

la  De  UtiHute  Legend*  Mist,  10  Cap*  av.  pas.  ISS.  W  De  \It^«  B^iac  i^ 

Benedict,  III.  -»       r-  r-- 
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calends  of  August,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Pete/s ;  and  the  biskoprick 
was  void  fifteen  days.  Now,  presently  upon  his  death,  the  whole 
Roman  clergy,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  commons,  and  officers  of  the 
city,  met,  and,  as  one  man,  agreed  that  Benedict  should  be  pope. 

Prot.  They  all  lye  falsely,  for  the  wordes  (Et  cessavit  Episcopates 
dies  15  J  are  not  to  be  found,  as  before  I  told  you,  in  Anastasius;  so 
that  whatsoever  they  build  upon  this  circumstance,  as  the  most  of 
their  building  is,  is  built  upon  a  false  foundation,  and  therefore  cannot 
stand :  Yet,  l^sides,  I  would  have  you  know,  that  Anastasius  purposely 
passed  over  in  silence  divers  things  which  touched  the  Popes;  for^ 
'  Multa  de  Sergio  desiderari  videntur  apud  Anastasium,'  *  saith 
Baronius:  Anastasius  wants  many  things  touching  Sergius.  Again, 
*  Johannis  VIII.  res  gestae  desiderantur  apud  Anastasium,  ibrtassis 
praetermissae  ob  odiosam  Photii  restitutionem,'  saith  ^  the  same  *  Baro- 
nius/ The  acts  of  John  the  Eighth  are  wanting  in  Anastasius, 
p^haps,  because  he  was  loth  to  record  that  odious  restoring  of 
Photius* 

*  Anastasius  forbears  to  speak  of  Luitprandus's  sacking  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  which  is  without  the  walls  of  Rome;  and  so  doth 
PaHlus  Diacouus  too ;  not  for  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  since 
he  lived  in  the  same  time,  but  for  that  he  was  loth,  by  telling  truth, 
to  discredit  Luitprandus:  Besides,  under  Benedicite  be  it  spoken,  1  fear 
Anastasius,  when  he  was  printed,  passed  ill  fingers;  I  fear  something 
was  put  out  of  him,  which  was  in  his  manuscript. 
Fop,     What  presumptions  have  you  of  it  ? 

Frot.  Great :  For  I  read  in  Platina,  and  in  Volaterran,  that 
Bibliothecarius  (by  whom  they  mean  Anastasius,  who  lived  three 
hundred  years  before  Sigebert)  made  mention,  in  his  history.  That 
Adrian  the  First  first  gave  power  to  Charles  the  Great  to  confirm  the 
election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  nominate  other  bishops  within 
his  dominions ;  and  yet  I  find  not  this  in  the  printed  Anastasius.  Now 
I  think  it  more  probable,  that  some  put  this  out  of  Anastasius,  when 
he  came  to  the  press,  which  was  Anno  if 02,  than  that  Platina  and 
Volaterran  should  belye  his  manuscript. 

Fop.  Methinks,  Anastasius  should  not  have  written  any  such  thing; 
for  Baronius  and  Binnius  do  confidently  affirm,  that  no  man  writ 
so  beforb  Sigbert,  who  lived  ad  Annum  1112. 

Frot,  Tut,  they  both  lye  therein  grosly ;  for  Gregory  the  Sixth, 
who  lived  and  died  anno  10479  a  good  many  years  before  Sigebert,  in  an 
oration,  which  he  made  to  his  cardinals  upon  his  death-bed,  testified 
as  much  in  effect,  as  Sigebert:  For,  *  Laudatus  est  olim  praedecessor' 
noster  Hadrianus  prasdicandas  memoriae,  quod  investituras  ecclesiarum 
concessit  Carolo  Magno,  ita  ut  nullus  electus  consecraretur  ab  Epis- 

1  Annal.  Tom.  z.ad  Ann.  947.  nam  6.  £  Ibid,  ad  Annum  882.  uom  6. 

3  Multa  praetermiftsa  ab  Anastasio  invemuntur,  &  inter  alia  depredatio  Bafilicae  S.  Petri,  qiue 
in  Vaticanis  collibua  extra  arbis  moenia  posita  erat  Baron.  Annal.  Tom.  \x.  ad  Ann.  739.  num.  6. 
Plttrima  de  eodem  Rege  (viz.  Luitprandn)  P.  Diaconus  pratrrmisisse  convincitor ;  sed  baud 
remm  ignoratione,  sedne  tanto  viro  notam  inureret.  Sec  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  ix.  ad  Ann.  744> 
num.  22.  In  Vita  Paschal.  I.  Anthropol,  22.  lib.  Annal.  Tom.  ix.  ad  Aon.  774.  Not.  in  Vitam 
Hadriani,  Tom.  iii.  Cone  pag.  252.  Apud  Antoninam,  Nam.  Hist.  Part.  II.  tit.  l6.  cap.  i. 
»ect.l9. 
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copo,  nisi  phus  k  reg^  baculo  Sc  ttinulo  umgpketar/  saith  he.  BnC 
let  us  leave  Anastaant,  and  come  unto  the  next,  who,  lini^  in  those 
di^  pa»eth  over  Pope  Joan  in  nleaoe. 

P^,  *  Ado,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  who  lived  at  the  same  time^  hath 
sot  a  word  of  this  your  Pope  Joan. 

Prat.  Ado  lived  not-  at  the  same  time^  nor  near  the  same  time, 
if  either  '  Gesner,  or '  Poosevinns,  or  ^  Lanientins  de  la  Bane,  or 
*  Angelus  Rocca  may  be  credited  :  For  he,  as  they  say,  wrote  a  brief 
chronicle,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  hb  own  time,  to  wit^ 
to  the  year  1353  ;  wherefore  it  is  not  much  material,  whether  he  miss 
her,  or  mention  har.    Say  on. 

Pap*  *  Theophanus  Freculphus  wrote,  in  those  days,  an  history, 
£pom  the  begiimingof  the  world  to  his  own  time;  and  yet  he  writes 
nothing  of  her. 

Prot,  If  Freculphus  had  written  an  history  of  that  lensth,  yet  there 
was  little  reason  why  he  should  have  mentioned  her;  for  we^  read 
not,  that  he  lived  above  the  year  840 :  Bat,  indeed,  his  history  goes 
not  so  ^EM-;  he  writ  only  to  the  year  of  Christ  550,  as  *  Bodin  observeth; 
or  to  the  year  5(0,  as  *  Pontacus  noteth ;  or,  at  furthest,  to  the  year 
600«  For,  having  spoken  a  few  words  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Boni&ce^  whosucceeded  him,  he  ends  presently  his  story.  Who  is 
your  next  man? 

Pop*  '*  Aimonius,  a  monk  of  St*  Germains,  and  a  fiimous  French 
writer,  speaks  nothing  of  her. 

Prot.  Aimonius,  or  Ammonius,  or  Annonius,  (for  he  is  diversely 
name^  your  famous  French  writer^  drew  out  his  story,  by  "  your 
own  men*s  conflsssion,  but  to  the  year  8^,  or  at  furthest  to  "  844, 
which  fell  nine  or  ten  years  short  (at  least)  of  Pope  Joan's  time ;  and 
therefore,  methinks,  you  should  not  look,  that  he  should  write  of  her* 

Pap.    "  Audomarus,  the  Parisian,  omits  her  also,  in  his  history. 

Prot.  Where  might  a  man  see  Audomarus,  I  pray  you  ?  '*  Canus 
tells  of  a  bishop,  in  his  country^  which  was  wont  to  cite  authors^  that 
never  were :  Now  I  wish  you  be  not  of  kindred  to  him  in  this  t  for  I 
find  no  mention  of  any  such  historiographer  in  Trithemius,  or  in 
Gesner,  or  in  Possevinus.  Neither  doth  Bellarmine,  nor  Baronius 
cite  any  such,  in  their  disputes  about  this  matter.  When  you  can  ^ 
ieil  me  certain  news  of  such  a  writer,  you  shall  have  a  more  certain 
answer :  In  the  mean  time  proceed. 

Pt^.  Nay,  stay  a  little;  for,  though  neither  Bellarmine',  nor 
'Baronius,  mention  Ademarus  (for  so  is  his  right  name,  and  TX)t  Au- 
domarus, as  it  is  erroneously  printed)  where  they  speak  of  this  matter, 

1  Bellarm*  lib.  UL  de  Bom.  Pont  cap.  84^  K.  D.  num.  84.  p.  SQS.  Ac  alii. 

f  In  fiibllotbera,  verbo.  Ado.  3  Af^ratas  sacer,  verbo.  Ado. 

4  In  Ilist.  vet  Patrom,  edit.  Paris.  1583,  ad  initium,  Chron.  Adoois. 

6  In  Biblioth.  Vatican,  impress.  Rome,  anno  ISgi,  Tit.  Aothores,  qaorum  in  opt>re  dtantur 
Domina.  6  Florim.pag.M.  7  Frecolphnt  floruit  anno  830, 

&  quod  excurrft.  Possevin.    Apparat.  sac.  vttbo,  Frecnlphus. 

8  In  method.  Hist.  Frecnlph.  Historicos  ab  Orbe  condito  ad  annum  Gbristi  JS60.  Cron.  digeiit. 

0  Chron,  lib.  ii.  peg.  110.  10  Ouuphrii  Aunotat.  in  Plat,  in  Vita  Jolian. 

Tin.  Harding,  loco  io  initio  citato,    Florim.  p.  84  11  Annonius  usque  ad 

aonnmSCa  Historiam  lexuit,  saith  Vasq.  de  Adorat  lib.  II.  Gap.ix.  disp.  7. 

18  Oenabr.  Cbrou-  lib.  Iv.  ad  annum  8Mb  13  if.  D.  num.  S4>  p>  398. 

14  Episcopus  quidam  nostras  eos  Aothoret  dtavit  iaterdon,  qaos  nulla  luiqaam  habuit  ctto 
Cnus,  toe  Com.  Jib.  xi  c»p.  &  fol.  387. 
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yet  Ademarus  is  mentioned  by  Genebrard  and  Onuphrius,  where  they 
treat  of  this  matter,  as  B.  C.  observed  well,  in  his '  Doleful  Knell  of 
Thoma  Bell^  where  he  taxeth  Sutcliffe  for  captious  quarrelling  with 
lather  Parsons  (as  he  calls  him)  for  citing  Ademarus,  calling  him  a 
counterfeit. 

.  FroL  B.  C.  is  a  fit  patron  for  father  Parsons,  but  an  unfit  match 
to  deal  with  Dean  Sutcliffe:  Dean  Sutcliffe,  no  doubt,  scorns  him  ;  and 
good  cause  why .  for  who,  but  a  fool,  would  appeal  to  one  of  his  own 
fellows,  for  trial  of  his  truth  ?  Are  not  Genebrard  and  Onuphrius  as 
like  to  cite  a  counterfeit  author,  as  Parsons  ? 

Fap,    *  Lupus  Servatus  saith  nothing  of  hen 

Frot.  Why,  what  occasion  had  he  to  speak  of  her,  since  he  writ 
no  books  of  history  ?  Besides,  *  Lupus  Servatus  migravit  ad  dominum. 
Anno  851,' saith  ^Trithemius:  That  is,  Lupus  Servatus  died  in  the 
year  851*  So  that,  though,  as  a  prophet,  he  might  have  foretold  of 
her  delivery,  yet,  as  an  historian,  he  could  not  have  reported  her 
delivery. 

Fap,  Yea ;  but  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrara,  in  an  *  epistle  of  his  to 
Benedict  the  Third,  calls  Leo  Benedict's  predecessor;  and  thereby 
sheweth,  as  *  Baronius  gathereth,  that  there  was  no  such  pope,  as  Pope 
Joan,  between  Benedict  and  Leo. 

Frot»  What  ?  Doth  Baronius  gather  such  a  conclusion  of  such 
premises  ?  Verily  he  gathereth  where  no  man  streweth ;  for,  I  pray 
you,  doth  this  follow?  John  the  Ninth,  speaking  of  Stephen  the 
Sixth,  *  calls  him  his  predecessor ;  ergo,  there  was  no  pope  between 
John  the  Ninth  and  Stephen  the  Sixth?  If  not,  as  indeed  it  doth  not 
(for  there  were  two  popes  who  came  between  them,  the  one  called  *  Ro- 
manus,  the  other  'Theodorus)  then  neither  will  it  follow,  that,  because 
Leo  is  called  Benedict*s  predecessor,  therefore  there  was  no  such  Pope, 
as  Pope  Joan,  between  Benedict  and  Leo.  '  Interdum  Rom.  Pon« 
tifices  non  solum  eos^  qui  proximi  Episcopi  fuere,  sed  plerosque  dis- 
junctissimos,  illo  nomine  (praedecessoris)  complectuntur/  The  Popes 
of  Rome,  by  the  name  of  Predecessor,  do  sometimes  understand, 
not  such  as  were  popes  immediately  before  them,  but  such  as  lived 
very  long  before  them,  saith  '  Massonus. 

Fap.  '^  Yea,  but  this  Lupus,  in  divers  of  his  epistles,  doth  complain 
of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  church  in  his  time.  And  therefore,  if 
any  such  horrible  matter  as  this  of  Pope  Joan  had  fallen  out, "  doubtless, 
he  would  have  spoken  of  it,  and  mourned  pitifully  for  it. 

Frot.  Doubtless,  Baronius,  if  you  give  any  credit  to  him,  will 
make  a  fool  of  you.  For  doth  not  "  he  mention  divers  of  his  com- 
plaining epistles,  sent  to  great  personages ;  wherein  yet  he  complains 
of  nothing,  but  that  courtiers  robbed  his  corban,  I  mean  his  monastery. 

1  Pag.  S96  &  igf  i  Florim.  pag.  84..  3  In  Chron.  Mouasterii  Hireaugiensis, 

ad  Ann.  851.  4  Epittola  lOS,  qiui  hiU>9tar  apud  Baron.  Aunal.  Tom.  x.  ad 

Annum  856.  num.  8/  ft  Florim.  cap.  14.  num.  4.  5  Annal.  Tom.  x.  ad  Annum  853. 

num.  Cfj.  6  Baron.  Tom.  z.  ad  Annam  900.  num. 8.  7  Idem,  ad  Annum 

901.  num.  1.  8  Idem,  ibid.  9  De  Urbis  Epitc.  lib.  v.  in  Celest.  III.  fol.  SIS. 

10  Baron.  Tom.  z.  ad  Ann.  853.  num.  69.  U  CerU,  fi  quod  tarn  nefandum  scaiM 

accidisset,  dicere  minimi  omiaisset,  sod  implacabili  Incta  vir  seloplaaua  planxisset. 

12  Tom.  z.  ad  Ana,  946.  num.  10,        1%,  13*  14,  15, 17*  * 
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'  That  he  wanted  an  ambling  nag  to  ride  to  Rome  on*  *  That  he 
wanted  Tully  de  Oratore,  Quintilian,  and  Donate  upon  Terence. 
And  *  that  there  was  not  such  licentiousness  in  France  (among  the  laity) 
that  the  people  neither  feared  God  nor  the  Devil.  Of  faults  among  the 
clergy,  Lupus  complains  not  at  all. 

Pap,  ^  Luitprandus,  who  writ  an  history,  speaks  nothing  of 
her. 

Frot,  What  history  of  Luitprandus  do  you  mean  ?  that  which  is 
mlitled  De  Vitis  Pontificum,  that  is,  Of  the  Popes  Lives ;  which  was 
printed  the  '  other  year  at  Mentz  with  Anastasius ;  or  his  history  of 
such  accidents  as  fell  out  through  Europe. 

Fap.  I  mean  the  lattery  for  I  see  the  former,  though  it  carry  the 
name  of  Luitprandus,  *  cast  off  by  the  printer,  as  none  of  his. 

Frot*  Now  then  you  are  a  wise  man,  to  tell  me  that  Luitprandus 
mentions  not  Pope  Joan.  For  '  Luitprandus,  Ticinensis  Diaconus, 
historiam  per  Europam  gestorum  libris  6.  ab  an.  858.  ad  30.  usque 
Othonis  magni  fer^  continuat,'  ^  saith  Genebrard  ;  that  is,  Luitprandus, 
deacon  of  such  a  church  in  Italy,  continues  his  history  of  accidents 
which  fell  out  in  Europe,  from  the  year  858,  to  the  thiftieth  year 
(almost)  of  Otho  the  Great.  By  which  you  may  see  that  he  began 
his  history  after  Pope  Joan's  time :  And  therefore  had  no  cause  to 
ipeak  of  her. 

Fap\     *  Lambertus  Schafnaburgensis  hath  not  a  word  of  her. 

Frot,  To  this  I  answer.  First,  tliat  he  lived  not  in  the  same  tim« 
with  her;  he  lived  Anno  1077.  Secondly,  I  say  that  this  Lambertu» 
did  but  touch  by  the  way  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  year  of  Christ  1040,  as'Pontacus  truly  observed ;  though  he 
discoursed  at  large  of  the  thirty-seven  years  that  followed.  Thirdly, 
this  Lambertus,  doth  not  so  much  as  name  Stephen  the  fourth,  or 
Paschalis,  or  Eugenius,  or  Valentinus,  or  Gregory  the  Fourth,  or 
Sergius  the  Second,  or  Leo  the  Fourth,  or  Benedict  the  Third,  or  Ni- 
cholas, or  Adrian  the  Second ;  and  therefore  what  marvel,  if  he  speak 
not  of  this  Pope  Joan  ? 

Pflp,  **  Otho  Frisingensis,  who  lived  about  the  year  1150,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  story. 

Frot.  But  he  doth.  For  John  the  Seventh  (  "  saith  he)  was  a 
woman. 

Fap»  "  They  who  lived  within  a  few  years  after  her,  and  writ  at 
length  of  all  other  accidents,  write  nothing  of  her;  and  that  is  another 
presumption,  it  is  but  a  fable  which  is  reported  of  her. 

Frot,     Who  are  they  you  mean  ? 

Fap.  The  first  is  "  Johannes  Diaconus,  who,  in  the  year  870,  writ 
•f  the  Popes  lives. 

I  Ad  Aon.  855.  Num.  14.  8  Ad  Ann.  856.  nam.  10.  9  Ad  Ann.  856.  num.  £0.^ 
4  N.  D.  pag.  SyS.  Florim.  pag.  84.                  5  Anno  l608.                  6  Job.  Albiaus  Pnefat.  ad 

Lectorem.  7  Chron.  lib.  iv.  ad  Ann.  955.  8  K.  D.  and  Florim.  locis  citatis. 

9  Lib.  ii.  Chron.  10  Florim.  pag.  85-  Onnph.  in  Plat.  in.  Vita  Job.  VIII. 

II  Lib.  vii  cap.  .15.  Rerum  in  Orbe.  gastarum.    Impress.  Argentorati,  Ann.  1515. 

IS  Qui  paul6  post  illiua  tetatem  floruarunt,  niliil  4e  e»  scripstFunt,  4cc.    Flonm.  cap.  10. 
^ag.84.  13  Florim.  loco  citato. 
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Frot,  That  Jphanties  Diacontis  writ  St  Gregory  the  Great's  life> '  I 
grant.;  and,  *  as  some  say,  Clement's;  but  that  be  writ  of  any  more 
popes,  I  utterly  deny.  You  have  a  pretty  gift  in  alledging  writings 
that  never  were,  but  say  on» 

Pap.  '  Milo  Monachus,  who  lived  Anno  871,  saith  nothing  of 
her. 

Frot.  Milo  Monachus,  I  believe,  saith  nothing  of  her,  nor  any 
other  Pope ;  for  he  writ  no  history.  They,  who  commend  him,  *  & 
commend  him  for  a  rhetorician,  and  for  a  poet,  and  for  a  musician, 
but  not  for  an  historiographer. 

Fop.  ^  Paneratius  Rabertus,  who  lived  in  the  year  881,  saith  nothing 
of  her. 

Frot.  This  Passeratius  is,  surely,  some  author  of  your  own  devisit^* 
For  no  man  can  tell  any  news  of  him.  But,  perhaps,  you  would  say 
Paschasius  Ratbcrtus,  for  *  such  a  one  lived  about  the  time  you  speak 
of.  Yet  this  writ  no  history.  This  writ  neither  at  length,  nor  in  brief, 
any  of  the  Popes  lives. 

Fap.  Yea,  but^  Rhegino,  who  lived  in  the  year  910,  and  compr&- 
hendeth  brie%  all  the  choice  matters  which  fell  out  in  the  time  of  this 
supposed  Pope  Joan,  writes  nothing  of  her. 

Frot,  Rhegino  writes  nothing  of  John  the  Second,  nor  of  Boniface 
the  Fourth,  nor  of  Deusdedit,  nor  of  Boniface  the  Fifth.  He  writes 
not  a  word  of  Sergius  the  Second,  nor  of  Leo  the  Fourth,  nor  of 
Benedict  the  Third,  and  therefore  no  marvel,  though  he  write  nothing 
of  this  Joan  the  woman  Pope. 

Pap^  •  Why,  but  the  greatest  enemies  that  ever  the  Popes  had,  who 
lived  in,  and  after  those  times,  and  were  ready  to  cast  in  the  Popes  teeth 
whatsoever  they  knew,  or  knew  not,  to  the  end  they  might  disgrace 
them,  yet  never  objected  this  of  Tope  Joan.  Which  confirms  me  much 
in  my  opinion,  that  this  is  but  a  tale,  devised  long  after  by  some  crafty- 
headed  hereticks. 

Frot.     Who  are  these,  I  pray  you  ? 

Fap,  *  John  Bishop  of  Ravenna  is  one  of  them,  Methodius  lUyricoa 
another,  and  Michael  Palaeologus,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
a  third. 

Frot..  How  know  you,  that  these  never  objected  Pope  Joan's 
lewdness  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  Papacy  ?  Have  you  read  all  that 
they  writ,  and  all  that  they  spoke  ? 

Fap.  Nay,  their  writings  are  not  extant, "  I  confess.  But  a  man  may 
know  how  they  slandered  the  Popes  by  the  answers  of  many  godly  men, 
made  in  defence  of  the  Popes.  For  as  we  catholicks  at  this  day  are 
forced  to  make  mention  of  your  objections,  when  we  undertake  to 
answer  your   books:  so   in  those  days  the  catholicks  were  driven  to 

1  For  so  I  reftd  inTrithem.  de  Script.  Ecclesiast.  veito^  Joh.  Diac. 

5  Possetrin.  iu  Apparat.tac  verbo,  Joh.  Biacouus.  3  florim.  I«co  citato. 

4  Trithem.  lib.  citato,  verbo,  Milo.  Sig^berc.ad  ann.  879*  5  florim.  loco  citat<>> 

6  Trithem  lib.  citato  Possevin.  Appar.  sac.  verbo,  Paschasius.  7  ilorim.  loco  citats^ 
8  Cam  omnrs  scnbendi    principes,   quorum    alii  hxretici,  alii  scbismatiri,  alii  anathemate 

separati quseruaque  odium  suggessit,  in  pontifices  ex  omoi  viub  pneteriias  causa  collects 

probra  turpittr  evomuerint nihil  autcm  de  Joannae  PonuficaVu  d\xetuftX  •.  ^ii,\^v«tt>d.w^>wa 

«st  qaccuo9ue  de  «a  poMtesi  divulgata  sunt,  postcrivrum  Ucreticotum  Vtdud%  ItaJtUA  «)k«A\|^Xak.v% 
FoJrim*  c»p,  10.  aum,  S  4[  6,  g  f  iorim.  num.  4.  10  ¥\wVa.  iVk 
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make  mention  of  the  slanders  M^brch  they  refuted*    Now,  in  t&eir 
pefutation  of  slanders,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  this  of  Pope  Joan. 

Prot.    Why,  peradventure,  they  knew  that  in-  this  they  were  slander^ 
ed  with  a  matter  of  truth ;  and  therefore  they  held  it  best  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence*    Questionless,  your  fellows  at  this  day  do  so  often. 
When  Beza  objected  this    very   matter  in  the  assembly  of   Poissy, 
before  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  and   the  Sorbonists  of   Paris^  who 
answered  him  ?  Do  not  your  ^  own  men  confess,  that  no  man  said  a 
word  to  him }  When  the  Hussites  (as  you  call  them)   objected  the 
same  at  the  council  of  Constance,  '  was  not  silence  their  answer  ?  We 
fead  in  a  '  book  lately  set  forth,  intitled,  Synodus  Parisiensis,  that  ^  St« 
Ambrose  asked,  ^  Qua  ratione,  qu4ve  authoritate,  imagines  Angelorum 
vd  aliorum  Sanctorum  adbrandie  sint,  c{lm  ipsi  sancti  angeli  vel  sancti 
homines  vivos  se  adorari  noluerunt  V   What  reason,  or  what  warrant 
men  had  to  worship  the  images  of.  men  and  angels,  seeing  the  angels 
themselves,   and  holy  men  alive,    refused  to  be  worshipped?    Now 
the  two  great  cardinals,  *  Bellarmine  and  *  Baronius,  snarl  at  this  book, 
•eeking  by  all  means  to  disgrace  it«    ^  Bellarmine  expresly  professeth 
the  confuting  of  it :  and  *  Baronius  sets  the  most  of  it  down  in  his  annals, 
even  word  for  word,  making  glosses  here  and  there  upon  it,  in  way  of 
•nswer  to  it.    But  both  of  them  pass  slily  by  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose. 
If  we  had  not  had  the  book  itself^  we  should  never  have  known,  by 
their  answers^  of  such  an  argument  of  St.  Ambrose's  making  against 
images.     In  like  manner  these  *  two  champions  undertake  to  answer 
such  arguments  as  are  made  to  justify  the  report  of  Gregory's  delivering 
Trajan  out  of  hdh    Yet  there  is  one  argument  made  by  their  ^°  oppo- 
iites,  which  they  never  touch :  and  that  is  this :  That,  in  St.  Gregory's 
church  at  Rome,    the  sum  of  that  story  is  engraved  in  an  ancient 
stone.    Upon   which  argument  the  Jesuit  Salmeron  "  stands  much.. 
If  their  opposites  writings  were  not  extant,  by  their  answei*s,  we  had 
never  heard  of  such  an  objection.     Wherefore,  if  you  would  persuade 
me  that  these  eager  enemies  objected  not  this  against  the  Pope,  you 
must  bring  better  proof  than  this,  that  you  find  no  foot^tepping  of  it  in 
the  uiswers  made  unto  them.     But  go  on  with  your  argument.    What 
other  enemies  silence  persuades  you  that  this  story  is  a  fable  ? 

Pap.  ^'  Hincmarus  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  Theodorus  de  Niem, 
Waltramus  Bishop  of  Norinberg,  Benno  the  Cardinal,  bitter  enemies 
unto  the  Pope,  pass  this  over  iu  silence.  And  this  is  a  great  argument 
to  me,  there  was  no  such  thing* 

Prot.  That  Hincmarus  Archbishop  of  Rheims  should  have  lived  at 
enmity  with  your  popes,  it  is  not  for  your  popes  credit  it  should  be 
known ;  for  he  was  singularly  well  learned,  very  wise,  and  very  honest, 

1  Johannes  SanmurUniss  ia  fkbvlam  Joann»  Pseudopontif.  Romans  4  corrupto  histoiiaroBi 
•Ibo  eresam  i  Flor.  &c.  and  Floriou  cap,  6.  pag.  58.  2  Sileatio  satisfecerunt  cathotid; 

doctores,  &c  FloriiD.  cap.  6*  num.  6.  S  Synodus  Parisiensis,  ann.  Christi  884*  Francoforti^ 

impress,  apnd  Haeredes  Wechel.  15g6>  pa{.  145.  4  In  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Rom. 

5  Append,  ad  lib.  de.  Cultu  Imag.  6  Annal.  Tom.  ix.  ad  ann.  8S5.  num.  3. 

7  Loco  citato,  in  initio.  8  Num.  5,  &c  9  Bellar.  lib.  ii.  de  Purg.  cap.  8. 

Baron.  Annal.  T«m.  vitt.  ad  ann.604.  p«g.  188,  &c  10  Alphons.  Salmeron.  in  1  Cor. 

XV.  Disput  87.  11  Cujns  rei  extat  insigne  Rome  monnmentftm  lapidi  antiquissima 

iascriptum  in  mdt  sacra,  ipsiiu  (iregorii— — — quod  ego  propriis  ocuU  luti|Si«  ftc    SaUaeron  ioc» 

^tmto,  pag,  gS9  4  »KK  «  Horim.  «ap.  10.  paj, «!. 
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ms  *  Trithemius  witnesseth ;  insomuch  that  your  great  cardinal  *  Baro* 
luus,  when  ho  hath  occasion  to  cite  him,  intilies  him,  '  Saint  Hino- 
ioarus;  wherein  his  epitomiser  ^follows him. 

Pap,  Well :  *  what  say  you  to  Theodoricus  ^ie  Niem? 

Trot,  I  say  (which  before  I  proved)  that  he  mentions  the  story. 

P^.  And  what  say  you  to  Waltraro,  bishop  of  Norinberg  ? 

Prot.  I  say,  there  are  few  of  his  works  extant ;  and,  in  ^  those  which 
Are  extant,  he  shews  no  gall  against  the  popes;  only  he  proves  that  the 
Emperor  hath  right  to  the  investiture  of  bishops. 

Fap,  '  Why,  but  do  you  not  think  that  Benno,  the  cardinal,  who 
spoke  so  much  evil  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  other  popes,  would 
have  noted  this,  if  he  had  known  of  it? 

Prot.  No.  Benno  ino  doubt)  knew  much  foul  matter  by  many 
other  popes,  which  he  did  not  touch.  There  ace  many  shameful 
things  reported  in  other  stories  by  many  of  your  popes,  which  Benno 
hath  not  in  his  story.  But  do  you  think  in  good  earnest,  that  Benno 
the  Cardinal  was  the  author  of  that  book  which  goes  under  his  name^ 
and  is  intitled  Vita  4*  Gesta  Hildebrandif 

Pap,  Nay,  indeed  I  do  not.  I  rather  think  it  was  made  by  some 
Lutheran,  and  falsly  fathered  on  Benno.  And  of  that  mind  is  '  Bel« 
larmine  in  past,  and  ^  Florimondus  wholly. 

Prot,  So  was  not  Orthuinus  Gratius^  who  set  it  out  at  Colen,  in. 
the  year  1535.  For  he,  though  as  hot  a  papist  as  any  of  the  crew, 
held  it  for  Benno^s  own,  ^nd  ^  professed  .that  he  rather  believed  him  ' 
than  Platina,  and  Stella,. and  Sabeiltcus.  But  see  you  not  hy  the  way 
your  own  foUy^  in  that  y^ou  conclude  there  was  no  Pope  Joan,  bo- 
cause  xYie  writer  of  that  story  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  Joan  }  I 
hope  (if  he  were  a  Lutheran  that  made  it)  he  knew  there  was  a  common 
fame  of  such  a  matter :  and  tlieretbre,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  have 
disgorged  himself  of  all  that  lay  on  his  stomach,  he  would  have  cast 
up  that  with  the  rest*     But  go  forward. 

Pap.    ^'  Rupertus,  the  English  bishop,  who,  because  he  was  excom*>, 
municated  by  the  Pope,  devised  and  raked  together  all  manner  of  lyes 
against  the  Pope,  did  uot  for  all  that  object  this. 

Prot.  "  Rupertus,  the  English  bishop,  whom  you  mean,  was  the 
man  commonly  called  Grosthead.  ''  A  great  philosopher,  excellently 
well  seen  both  in  Gdreek  and  Latin,  a  reader  of  divinity  in  the  schools, 
a  fiunous  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  a  man  of  holy  life  and  conversation; 
even  so  holy,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whode  clergy  of  France  and 
England,  there  was  not  such  another  among  the  prelates  of  that  time^ 
diough  it  pleased  your  Pope  Innocentius  the  fourth,  to  xiall  him  old 

1  Vir  ip  divinis  Scripturis  singalariter  doctas-^— ^sapientia  tx,  bontst^te  morum  coaspicaus. 
Trithem.  de  Script.  Ecdes.  verbo,  Hincmarus.  2  Tom.  ix,  ad  ann.  760.  Kub.  3. 

3-  S.  Hincmarus.  4  Job.  Gabri.  Bisciola  Epit.  Baron,  ad  ann.  7S0. 

5  Florim.  pag.  87.  6  De  Investitura  Episcopomm,  printed  at  Basil,  anno  1566. 

7  Tlorim.  cap.  10.  num.  5  &  6.  &  Lib.  iv.  de  Rom.  cap.  13.  9  Florim.  pag.  88. 

10  Malo  roagis  hoie  Benoni  Cardinal  quim  Flatinc,  &c.  credere.    Episty.ad  Lector, fol.  30.  in 
S'ascic.  Rerum  expetend.   &  fugiead.        *  11  Florim.  pag.  88  &  SQ.  Rupertus  Episc. 

Angl.— — qnaK;unque  potuit  excogiCare  convicia  est  emectitus. 

1£  Magnus  habetur  Pbilosophtts  Latinis  &  Grcds  ad  plenum  «radittts,  lector  in  TheologU 
•cbotia,  pnedicator  in  populo,  &c.  Matth.  Paris.  Hist.  Angl.  in  Hen.  Ill,  pag  1162.    See   th* 
English  Martyrology,  made  by  a*  Popish  Priest,  Octob.  9.    Printed  ann.  ]6oiB. 
Jlifhu^  ^  iste  Moe«  deliruus,  tiirdus,  ^  absurdas,  saith  Innocent  XV.  MAtU^.£«x\&,>b. 
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foolf  surd  and  absurd  companion,  and  to  threaten  he  would  make  him 
a  by-word  and  an  astonishment  unto  the  worlds  And,  to  say  truth 
this  man  had  many  bickerings  with  the  Pope,  insomuch  that  in  one 
letter  '  he  signified  unto  him,  that  by  his  writs  with  Cnon  obstante) 
he  brought  upon  the  world  a  Noah's  flood  uf  mischiefs,  whereby  the 
purity  of  the  church  was  defiled,  and  the  quit^tness  of  the  common-t 
wealth  hindered.  That,  by  his  reservations,  commendams,  provisions 
of  benc'fices  for  persons  who  sought  to  fleece,  and  not  to  feed  the  flock 
of  God,  he  committed  such  a  sin,  so  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles  and  the  evangelists ;  so  hateful^  so  detestable,  so  abominable 
to  Christ  Jesus,  as  never  sin  was,  but  the  sin  of  Lucifer ;  nor  never 
shall  be,  but  the  sin  of  Antichrist,  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy  with 
the  breath  of  his  mouth  at  his  coming.  He  signified  unto  him,  that 
mo  man  could^  with  a  good  conscience,  obey  any  such  mandates  as  he 
sent,  though  they  came  from  the  highest  order  of  angels.  For  they 
tended  not  to  edification,  but  to  the  utter  undoing  of  the  church* 
Are  these  the  lyes,  by  reporting  whereof  he  sought  to  revenge  himself 
upon  your  Pope  ?  Alas !  the  '  College  of  Cardinals  confessed  before 
the  Pbpe,  that  they  could  not  blame  him  for  writing  thus,  for  he  said 
nought  but  truth. 

Pap,  '  Another  Englishman,  Mathew  Paris  by  name,  made  a 
hotch-potch  of  all  the  villainies  he  could  remember,  and  yet  he  hath 
not  this. 

Frot.  Mathew  Paris,  indeed,  tells  many  foul  tales  of  the  Popes 
and  the  Papists.  As  for  'example :  *  He  reports  how  SatanaSy  Sf  omne 
contubemium  ir^erorum.  That  ^,  The  devil  of  hell,  and  all  his  hellish 
fcrewy  writ  letters  gratulatory  tp  the  whole  rabblement  of  the  popish 
clergy,  acknowledging  their  kii^ness,  in  that,  following  their  pleasures, 
and  giving  over  preaching,  they  sufiered  more  souls  to  go  to  hell  than 
ever  went  before* 

•  He  reports  how  Gregory  the  Seventh  set  the  whole  church  on  a 
hurry,  by  deposing  married  priests  from  their  priesthood,  and  forbid- 
ding the  laity  to  hear  their  service ;  because  he  had  no  precedent  for 
such  his  proceeding,  and  l^cause,  as  some  thought,  it  was  an  unad^ 
vised  part,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who  wrote 
that  die  sacraments  of  the  church,  by  the  invisible  working  of  the  spi- 
]:it,  have  like  effect,  whether  they  be  administered  by  good  or  bad 
ipen^  &:c. 

^  He  reports,  how  a  cardinal  l^te,  at  a  council  held  in  London, 
inveighing  against  priests  Lemans,  was  taken  the  same  night  after  in  bed 
with  a  whore. 

^  He  reports  how  Germanus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  signified 
unto  the  cardinals  of  Rome,  that  the  Grecians  stumbled  much  at  this, 
that  the  cardinals  desired  to  be  accounted  his  disciples,  who  said  : 
silver  and  gold  I  have  none,  and  yet  were  wholly  set  upon  gathering 
of  silver  and  gold. 

I'Apud  Matth.  Paris,  pag.  II6I.  SCftvera  fateamnr,  rera  sunt  qa«  dicit,  said  the 

IMMrdinals,  Matth.  Paris,  paR*  II6S.  3  tmparo  ore  alter  Anglus  nomine  M^t^h  Paris, 

omne  injuriarum  genus  conflavit.    Florim.  c^p.  10.  pag.  89.  4  Hist.  Angl.  in  Guil. 

Conqaest.  aan.  1072.  p^  10.  SiMd.  ans.  10r4«  6  In  Hen.   I.  ad  aan. 

^Jue5.  P^g.  93.       r  Ijp  Hen.  m,  pag.  61J. 
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^  He  reports,  how  the  Pope  enjoined  by  one  mandate  to  the  bishops 
of  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury,  that  they  should  provide  for 
three  hundred  Romans,  in  benefices  next  vacant,  and  they  should 
give  no  benefice,  till  they  had  provided  for  so  many  competently, 

'  He  reports,  how  Hugh,  the  cardinal,  hragged,  when  Innocentius 
departed  from  Lyons,  that  whereas  there  were  four  stews  at  his  coming- 
thither,  he  had  left  them  but  one«  Marry  that  reached  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other. 

*  He  reports,  how  the  Franciscans  and  Minorites,  by  command- 
ment of  the  Pope,  appointed  all  sorts  of  people,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  base  and  noble,  weak  and  strong,  sound  and  sick,  to  gd 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  yet  the  next  day,  yea  some- 
times the  same  hour,  for  money,  they  dismissed  them  again. 

*  He  reports  how  Pope  Innocentius  IV.  stirred  up  the  Christian 
people  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  to  war  against  Conradus  the  EmpCi- 
ror,  promising  them,  for  their  labour,  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins.  Yea, 
he  promised  such  warriors  not  only  forgiveness  of  sins  for  their  own 
use,  but  forgiveness  of  sins  for  their  parents  also.  The  fathers  and  mo- 
thers of  such  as  warred  against  Conradus,  had  all  their  sins  forgiven, 
them,  as  well  as  the  warriors  themselves. 

These  and  many  such  like  tales  he  tells  by  the  Pope,  which  the 
truth  itself  forced  him  to  do«  But  he  meddles  not  with  any  thing 
which  was  done  by  any  pope,  within  one  thousand  years  after  Christ* 
And  therefore  no  marvel,  though  he  spoke  nothing  of  Pope  Joan. 

Pap,  *  John,  of  Calabria,  a  man  famously  known  for  a  railer 
against  the  popes,  spoke  nothing  of  this. 

Prot.  John,  of  Calabria  •  told  our  King  Richard  the  First,  that 
Anticrist  was  as  then  born  in  Rome,  and  that  he  should  be  made  pope* 
^  John,  of  Calabria,  was  generally  reputed  a  prophet,  and  a  man  of 
great  learning.  Yet  John,  of  Calabria,  was  so  far  from  railing  against 
your  popes,  3iat  (if  *  Bellarmine  say  true)  he  spoke  very  honourably 
of  them.     And  therefore  his  silence,  in  this  case,  doth  not  help  you.    ' 

Pap,  •  Yea,  but  Dantes,  the  Italian  poet,  would  surely  have 
touched  this  story,  if  he  had  heard  any  inkling  of  it. 

Prot,  Why  so  ?  Dantes  found  fault  only  with  six  of  your  popes^ 
-viz.  with  Anastasius  II,  Nicholas  III,  Boniface  VIII,  Clement  V,  John 
XXII,  and  Celestine  V,  as  *•  Bellarmine  notes.  Whereby  it  is  plain, 
that  he  never  purposed  to  rave  up  all  the  filth  which  he  found  written 
of  your  popes.  Questionless,  he  might  well  have  heard  of  this,  for  " 
he  lived  after  Martinus  Polonus,  and  in  Martinus^s  days  die  report  of 
this  was  common.    Have  you  any  more  to  say  ? 

Pap,  '^  Yea.  And  not  only  the  Latin  writers,  but  even  the  Greek 
historiographers,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  Curopalatas,  and  others,  that 
wrote  before  Martinus  Polonus,   of  matters  concerning  the  Latin 

1  In  Hen.  m.  pag.  T18  »d  ann.  1S40.  8  Jn  Hen.  m.  ad  ann.  1^1.  pag.  1089. 

S  In  Hen.  jn.  ad  ann.  1S49.  pag.  1017.  le  6S9.  &  157 »  4  In  Hen.m.  pag.  1100.  ad 

ann.  1251.  5  Eloiim.  cap.  %0.  pag.  89.  6  Roger  Hoved.  Annal.  pan 

posterior  in  Rich.  I.  pag.  S88.  7  Posievin.  Apparat.  sacer,  verb.  Cyrillus  Carmelitp. 

8  Append,  ad  Lib.  de  Summo  Pon«  cap.  11.  9  Florim.  Loco  citato. 

10  Append,  ad  Lib.  de  Sumai.  Pont.  cap.  14.  11  Poloii.  Pante  Antiaaor.Eell«Uii*&» 
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church  in  those  days,  and  were  no  friends  to  the  same,  and  wonld 
have  been  content  with  such  an  advantage  against  it,  write  nothing 
thereof  at  all.     Which  is  ao  evident  proof  there  wfls  no  such  matter. 

Prot     What!  an  evident  proof? 

Pap,  *  Yea,  an  evident  proof,  which  you  may  perceive  by  Sut- 
cliffe's  answer  to  father  Parsons  (as  he  calls  him) ;  for  be  never,  I  war* 
rant  you,  so  much  as  once  names  these  Greek  historiographers,  but 
suppresseth  that  cunningly,  or  rather  maliciously,  because  he  could 
frame  no  colourable  answer  unto  it. 

PfoL  Dr.  Sutcliffe  never  intended  to  trouble  himself,  or  his  reader, 
with  laying  open  Parson's  foolery  in  every  particular.  Otherwise,  as- 
sure yourself,  he  would  not  have  passed  by  this.  For  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  cunning  to  shape  this  argument  its  answer.  For  tell  me, 
had  not  you  once  a  pope  called  Mark,  who  sat,  as  divers  of  your 
own  '  histories  note,  two  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days?  And 
had  you  not  another  pope  called  Marcellus,  ^  who  sat  above  five 
years? 

Pap.    We  had.    But  what  of  that  ? 

Prot.  Your  *  Pontacus,  and  '  Genebrard  confess  that  all  the  Greek 
writers,  in  a  manner,  omit  to  speak  of  the  former:  and  *  that  all  the 
Greek  writers,  without  exception,  omit  to  speak  of  the  latter.  Now 
a  you,  notwithstanding  their  passing  by  of  those,  be  yet  persuaded 
that  these  were  popes,  why  may  you  not  rest  persuaded  that  there  was 
a  Pope  Joan,  though  they  do  pass  by  her,  and  write  not  one  word  of 
her?  I  Jiope  you  believe  many  things  whereof  they  write  nothing.  We 
read  in  your '  legend,  yea  in  your '  mass  books,  that  Heraclius  the 
Emperor,  when  he  would  have  entered  in  by  the  gate,  by  which  our 
Saviour  went  to  his  passion,  clad  like  a  king,  with  the  cross  on  his 
shoulders;  that  he  was  miraculously  hindered,  and  could  not  get 
thorough,  till  he  had  cast  o£f  bis  princely  attire,  and  put  off  his  hose 
and  his  shoes*  Do  not  you  believe  this?  I  am  sure  you  do.  Yet.* 
Gretser  acknowledgeth^  that  the  Grecians,  such  as  Cedrenus  and  Zo« 
fiaras,  write  nothing  of  this^  professing  that  he  likes  it  never  a  wit  the 
worse  for  their  silence.  For  they,  as  he  further  notes,  omitted  many 
other  matters  of  truth,  whereof  ho  man  doubts.  But  how  know  you, 
that  no  Grecian  ever  writ  of  such  an  accident  ?  It  seems  that  they  did ; 
because  Chalcocondylas,  a  Grecian,  of  later  years,  hath  writ  thereof, 
as  before  I  have  shewed  you.  And  *^  Barlaam  the  Greek  monk  al- 
ludes thereto.  For,  from  whence  could  they  have  it,  but  from  the 
Grecians  his  ancestors?  You  must  bring  more  evident  proof  than  this 
is,  or  else  you  will  never  persuade  any  man  -of  sense  and  reason,  that 
the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  which  is  commended  to  us  by  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  is  fabulous. 

P^.    "  Why,  but  Hermannus  Contractus,  and  Conradus  Abbas 
Urspergensis,  and  others  more,  write  nothing  of  this  Joan  of  yours. 

1  B.  C.  in  hi«  doleful  knell  of  Thomas  Bell»  book  i|.  page  S96.  8  FUt.  de  Vita 
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Froi^  And  what  of  that  ?  Will  you  conclude  thereupon,  that  there 
was  never  any  such  woman  pope  ?  Tell  me  in  good  earnest,  do  argo* 
ments,  taken  from  authority  of  a  few  men,  hold  negatively  ?  Is  it  a 
good  argument,  St.  Ps^il,  St.  Luke,  and  Seneca,  do  not  say  that  Pe- 
ter was  at  Rome:  ergOj  Peter  was  not  at  Rome?  Bellarmine  denies 
this  argument.  Respondeo,  saith  '  Bellarmine:  /  Nihil  concludi  ex 
argumentis  ab  authoritate  negative.  Non  enim  sequitur,  Lucas, 
Paulus,  &  Seneca  non  dicunt  petrum  fuisse  Romse,  igitur  non  fuit  Pe» 
trus  Rorose.  Non  enim  isti  tres  omnia  dicere  debuerunt ;  &  plus  ere* 
ditur  tribus  testibus  affirmantibus,  quam  mille  nihil  dicentibus;  modo 
isti  non  negent,  quod  alii  affirmant;'  that  is,  I  answer,  negative  ar-* 
guments  are  nought  worth.  For  it  follows  not,  that  St.  Peter  was 
i^ever  at  Rome,  because  St.  Luke,  St.  Paul,  and  Seneca,  do  not  report 
that  he  was  at  Rome.  For  these  three  were  not  bound  to  report  all 
that  was  true.  Besides,  three  witnesses,  speaking  to  a  cause,  deserve 
more  credit  than  a  thousand  who  stand  mute,  not  denying  that  which 
is  witnessed  by  the  three.  And  in  another  place,  Cerie,  saith  '  Bel- 
larmine, *•  Magis  credi  debet  tribus  testibus  affirmantibus,  quam  infi* 
nitis  nihil  dicentibus;'  that  is,  verily  a  m^n  should  rather  believe  three 
witnesses  speaking  to  a  cause,  than  infinite,  who  neither  speak  pro  nor 
coHp  Again,  tell  me  whether  Dennis,  bishop  of  Athens,  was  not  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Paris ;  though  Ado,  bishop,  of  Triers,  in  Germany, 
and  Suidas,  a  Greek  writer,  make  no  mention  of  that  his  second  bish- 
oprick  ?  Your  Lipomanus  resolves  upon  Metaphrastes,  and  one  Michael 
Syngelus's  word,  that  Dennis  was  bishop  of  Paris,  though  Ado  and 
Suidas  speak  not  of  it.  Their  passing  it  over  in  silence  doth  not  pre- 
judice Metaphrastes  and  Syngelus's  report,  who  say  he  was  bishop  of 
Paris,  in  '  Lipomanus's  opinion.  And  why  then,  though  these  and 
many  more  say  nothing  of  Pope  Joan,  might  there  not  be  such  a  pope„ 
since  as  many,  and  as  learned  as  they,  do  reckon  her  among  the: 
popes;  *  Salmeron,  one  of  your  prime  Jesuits,  notes,  that  when  one 
historian  reports  a  matter,  and  another  passeth  it  by,  the  latter's  silence 
doth  not  prejudice  the  truth  of  the  other  historian  s  relation :  ^  £a 
lex  apud  historiographos  observatur  (saith  (le)  ut  quando  unus  ex  duo* 
bus  historicis  aliquid  affirmat,  quod  alius  supprimit,  non  deroget  affir- 
manti  qui  tacet. 

Pop.  *  Yea,  but  there  are  in  the  Pope's  library  six  or  seven  tables 
of  popes,  wherein  there  is  no  mention  of  her. 

Prot.  And  what  of  that?  Your  pope's  library  is  compared  by  •  Ba- 
ronius  to  a  Dfaw-net,  which  gathers  together  good  and  bad.  Your 
Pope's  library  hath  in  it  books  of  all  sorts,  approved,  disproved ;  pro- 
fitable, unprofitable.  ''  It  hath  counterfeit  and  forbidden  books,  as 
well  as  books  of  better  reckoning.  They  are  simple  people  (as  we 
read  in  '  Baronius)  who  believe  reports  the  rather,  for  that  they  are 

1  Lib.  ii.  de  Rom.  Pont,  cap*  8.  vide  lib.  ii.  de  Indi^g*  cap.  £0.  8  lib.  i.  de  Extrema . 

Unctione,  cap.  6.  S  Tom.  i.  de  Sanct.  Hist  Pisfat.  in  Martyrium  S.  Dionysii  per  Me- 
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to  be  found  in  books  which  are  in  the  Pope's  library.  Yet,  suppose 
these  seven  tables  be  of  the  best  note,  will  you  yield  thus  much  to 
me,  that  he  who  is  numbered  in  these  seven  tables,  or  at  least  in  as 
many,  as  authentical  as  these,  as  a  pope,  was  1  pope  ? 

Pap0  No,  not  I.  For  I  know  that  Leo  the  Eighth  is  numbered  as 
a  pope  in  '  many  tables,  and  in  *  some  oi  those  seven,  if  not  in  them 
all.  And  yet  I  am  of  '  Baronius's  mind,  that  Leo  the  Eighth  was  an 
intruder  and  an  usurper;  and  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
pope.    But  why  asked  you  of  me  this  question? 

Proi*  If  this  be  no  good  argument,  Leo  the  Eighth  is  numbered 
among  the  popes  in  seven  tables  that  are  in  the  Pope's  library,  or  in 
seven  as  authentical  as  these  in  the  Pope's  iibrarary,  ergOy  Leo  the 
Eighth  was  a  pope:  what  reason  have  you  to  think  yours  good,  which 
is  Siis  in  efiect :  Joan,  the  woman- pope,  is  not  numbered  among  the 
popes  in  seven  tables,  which  are  in  the  Pope's  library:  ergOy  there  was 
no  such  Joan, a  woman-pope?  If  seven  tables,  speaking  out  for  a  pope, 
do  not  convince  the  being  of  such  a  pope,  why  should  their  silence 
convince  the  not  being  of  a  pope  ?  Might  they  not  as  well  leave  out 
one  who  had  been  pope,  as  put  in  one  who  never  was  pope  ? 

P^.    But  why  should  they  have  left  her  out  ? 

Prof.  Partly  for  her  sex's  sake,  because  she  was  a  woman ;  and 
partly  in  regard  of  the  filthiness  of  her  fact ;  for  so  your  stories  note. 
And  this  need  not  seem  strange  to  you,  if  you  would  but  observe  that 
other  popes,  upon  other  occasions,  have  been  passed  by,  by  divers,  as 
no  popes.  As  for  example :  Felix  the  Second  was  a  pope  and  martyr, 
as  Bellarmine  ^  teacheth.  For, '  Felicem  IL  ut  papam  &  martyrem 
ccclesia  catholica  veneratur,'  saith  Bellarmine.  And  he  sat  in  the 
popedom  one  year,  four  months,  and  two  days,  as  we  read  in  '  Pla- 
lina.  Yet,  by  *  Genebrard's  confession,  Marcellinus  omits  to  speak  of 
him  in  his  chronicle,  because  he  was  suspected  of  heresy.  And,  for 
tiie  same  cause,  or  some  such*  like  cause,  ^  St.  Austin  and  ^  Optatus 
mention  him  not  among  the  popes,  in  their  memorial  of  popes.  Nor 
yet  Bristow,  in  his  table  of  popes,  which  is  printed  with  his  wise  de- 
mands. In  like  manner,  that  one  Cyriacus  was  pope,  it  is  acknow* 
lodged  by '  divers.  Yet  it  is  rare  to  find  him  in  any  catalogue  of 
popes.  For,  as  a  ^^  great  papist  writeth,  *•  Iste  Cyriacus  in  catalogo  pa- 
parum  non  annumeratur,  quia  credebant  ipsum  non  propter  devotio- 
nem,  sed  propter  oblectamentum  virginum  dimisisse  episcopatum/ 
€yriacus  is  not  in  the  register  of  popes,  because  it  was  thought  he  left 
the  popedom,  not  for  devotion,  but  for  the  love  that  he  bare  to  certain 
wenches*  Or^  if  you  like  it  better,  that  C3nriacus  is  not  in  the  regis- 
ter of  popes,  '  Hoc  ex  indignatione  cleri  accidit,  pro  eo  quod  in  ordi- 
ne  dignitatis  sus  usque  ad  finem  permanere  noluisset.'    It  came  to 
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pass  by  this  means,  that  the  clergy  were  angry  at  him,  for  that  he 
would  not  continue  pope  till  his  death*  For  so,  some  of  you  say,  bles» 
sed  Bernard  told  holy  Elisabeth,  when  she  desired  to  know  the  reason 
thereof.  Damasus  the  Second  hath  his  place  in  '  many  popish  chro- 
nicles in  the  throng  of  popes ;  yet  there  are  '  many  on  the  other  side 
who  let  him  go  for  one  that  is  naught,  and  never  number  him.  And 
in  much  like  sort  they  '  deal  with  others. 

Pap,  *  If  Pope  Joan  were  omitted  for  the  filthiness  ef  her  fac^ 
why  was  that  close-stool  reserved,  and  that  monument  of  her^s^ 
whereof  you  told  me  before,  set  up  in  one  of  the  high  streets  in  Rome  f 
For  the  stool  and  the  image  were  as  like  to  continue  the  memory  of 
her,  as  any  record  in  writing.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  rid  your  hands  of  contradiction  in  this  point. 

Prot.  Well  enough.  For  may  not  some  be  of  one  opinion,  some  of 
another  ?  May  not  some  think  good  to  continue  the  memory  of  that^ 
which  others,  for  shame  of  the  world,  would  have  forgotten  ?  *  Did 
not  some  of  your  fellow-papists  in  France  deny,  that  John  Chastell 
was  taught  by  the  Jesuits  to  murther  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France^ 
because  they  were  loth  to  make  the  Jesuits  odious  ?  And  yet  did  not 
others  help  to  erect  a  pillar  of  stone  near  to  the  king's  palace,  whereby 
so  much  was  notified  ?  If  any  man  should  affirtn,  that  the  same  man^ 
who  omitted  Pope  Joan  for  the  filthiness  of  her  fact,  erected  such  a 
monument  of  her  in  the  streets,  and  prescribed  suc]h  a  stool  to  be  kept 
for  $uch  a  purpose,  I  know  not  how  he  could  deliver  himself  from 
contradiction.  But,  speaking  of  divers  men,  his  speech  hangeth  well 
enough  together ;  there  'is  no  shew  of  contiadiction  in  it.  For  further 
proof  whereof,  it  is  worthy  your  consideration,  that,  when  Paul  the 
Third,  moved  vdth  the  Spirit  of  God,  (as  '  Harding  saith)  and  desir* 
ous  to  reform  the  church,  gave  charge  to  his  best  learned,  wisest, 
most  godly  and  zealous  men  that  he  knew,  four  cardinals,  three  bishops, 
and  two  others,  to  enquire  and  search  out  what  abuses  and  disorden 
were  in  the  church,  and  especially  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  which  they 
did,  offering  up  unto  him  a  libel,  containing  the  sum  of  all  their  pro^* 
ceedings.  Some  thought  their  labours  worthy  of  registering ;  otheit 
thought  them  fitter  to  be  burnt,  which  appears  by  this,  that  the  libel 
is  printed  in  Crab's  edition  of  the  council,  anno  1551,  and  yet  put 
into  the  Index  tibrorum  proktbitorum^  by  Paul  the  Fourth  (one  of  those 
four  cardinals  who  exhibited  it  to  Paul  the  Third)  and  left  out  of  Do- 
minicus  Nicolinus's  edition  of  the  councils  at  Venice,  Auspiciis  Sixti 
Quinti,  in  the  year  1585 ;  and  out  of  Severinus  Binnius's  edition  at 
Colon,  1606. 

Pap,  '  Yea,  but  give  me  leave  I  pray.  you.  If  Pope  Joan  were 
omitted  for  the  filthiness  of  her  fact,  yet  should  there  have  been  men* 
tion  made  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  for  that  time  she  was  pope,  or 
else  there  will  be  a  manifest  error  in  chronology. 


♦/ 


1  Plat,  in  viu  Damasi  TI.    PoIodos  in  Chrezt^  etrea  ann.  1040.  8  C«asent  nonnultt 

liQnc  inter  Poutifices  |i<'qa«qttam  numerandurn  rsM,  saith  Plat,  loco  citato. 

3  Fcrlix  Iv.  teste  Massano  de  Urbis  Epiurop.  Lib.  ii.  in  Vita  Johan  I.  pa^.  85. 

4  Florim,  rap.  SC.  paa.  190.  5  See  Le  Fraac's  Discourse,  printed  anno  t6dC. 

6  In  his  rejoinder  to  M.  Jewel  alwut  the  Matt,  pag,  17T*  7  BoUarm,  lib.  iii»  4* 

1t«a.Foat.  CaptSiy 
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Trot*  A  manifest  error  in  chronology  ?  A  foul  absurdity,  indeed, 
to  miss  two  years  in  reckoning  I  But,  I  trow,  there  are  fouler  than 
this,  however  the  matter  will  be  salved ;  for  Onuphrius  and  Bristow 
reckon  two  hundred  and  thirty  popes  to  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and 
•  Gencbrard  two  hundred  and  thirty-four,  whereas,  by  Piatina's  ac** 
count,  there  should  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  for  he  reckons,  to 
Paul  the  Second,  with  whom  he  ends,  two  hundred  and  twenty  Popes ; 
after  whom,  to  Gregory 'the  Thirteenth,  every  man  reckons  fifteen; 
vrhich  makes  up  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty^five  :  yet  Ves^ 
teganus,  in  his  table  printed  at  Antwerp,  1590,  numbers  no  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Again,  do  not  '  some  of  your  chronolo- 
gies re-cord,  that  Euaristus  sat  thirteen  years  ?  Whereas  '  others  say  he 
sat  but  nine  years.  Do  not  ^  some  of  Ihem  say,  that  Dennis  sat  eleven 
^I'ears?  '  Others  that  he  sat  but  two  years?  And  do  not  these  difier- 
cnces,  and  such  as  these  are,  whereof  we  have  spoken  before  in  part, 
argue  manifest  errors  in  your  chronologies?  If  no  further  inconvenien- 
cies  follow,  upon  Pope  Joan's  omission,  than  a  manifest  error  in  chro- 
nology for  that  space  she .  lived,  we  may  well  enough  believe,  that 
some  omitted  her,  not  for  that  she  was  not,  but  that  they  were  ashamed 
of  her ;  for  two  years  and  odd  months  break  no  square  in  your  chro- 
nologies, any  more  than  an  inch  with  a  bungling  carpenter. 

Pap.  '  Yea,  but  no-body,  within  four  hundred  years  after,  men-^ 
tions  her  popedom ;  ^  and,  is  it  possible,  that  all  writers  should  so 
conspire  together,  that  the  truth  thereof  eould  never  be  certainly 
luiown,  till  four  hundred  years  after  } 

Prot.  You  lavish,  when  you  talk  of  four  hundred  years  after ;  for 
I  have  proved  unto  you  already,  by  the  books  that  are  yet  extant,  that 
it  was  known  sooner*  But,  suppose  we  had  no  writer,  who  lived 
within  four  hundred  years  of  Pope  Joan,  to  produce  for  proof.  Will 
you,  in  that  respect,  deny  the  story ;  do  not  you  papists  eommend 
unto  us  may  stories,  as  true,  for  which  you  can  bring  iis  no  proof  out 
of  any  writer  who  lived  within  four  hundred  years  after  ?  '  You  tell 
us  of  an  image  of  Christ,  which  was  made  by  Nicodemus,  who  came 
to  our  Saviour  by  night,  for  fear  of  the  Jews;  and  of  it  you  report 
wonderful  things.  But  you  are  not  able  to  name  the  man  (shall  I  say, 
within  four  hundred  years  of  Nicodemus  ?  nay,  not  within  six 
hundred  years  of  Nicodemus)  who  writeth  any  such  thing. 
Again,  *  you  tell  us,  that  St.  Luke  drew  certain  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary :  but  '^  Theodorus  Lector  is  the  ancientest  man,  that  your  friends 
alledge  for  proof  of  this ;  and  he  lived,  at  least,  five  hundred  years 
after.  Thirdly,  "  you  write,  that  our  Saviour  Christ,  wiping  his  face 
with  an  handkerchief,  imprinted  his  image  therein,  and  sent  it  to  Agba* 
rus  for  a  token :  but  you  can  name  no  author  for  this,  but  '^  Evagrius, 
who  "  lived  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.    Fourthly,  '^  the  most  of 

1  So  doth  Hassonut  de  UrbU  Epiieopb.  S  AuasUt.  in  vita  Euaristi. 

3  Baron.  Annal.  Tom.  ii.  ad  ana  121.  nmn.  1.  .  4  Idem,  Tom.  ii.  ad  ann.  872.  num.  21. 

5  Anastas.  in  Vita  Dionysti.  6  Florim.  cap.  i.  pag.  6.  7  B.  C.  in  hi»  Doleful 

Knell  of  Thomaa  BelU  P^K*  ^  ftn<i  296*  8  Beuarm.  lib.  ii.  de  Imag.  cap.  la 

9  ktttn.  loco  citato,  &  Gret$er.  de  Grace,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  1.  10  Lib.  y  Collectaaeorum. 

11  BdJann.  loco  dtato,  &  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  i.  ad  ann.  Chriati  SI.  num.  6l. 
mt  Lib.  It.  cap  86.  13  SeO  Barom.  Annal.  torn.  viii.  ad  ann.  S94.  nam.  30. 

Bclhum.  lib.  i,  de  Clerids,  cap.  9.    Pamdii  Annotat  in  Cypr.  *£pitt.  lii.  num.  89.    Careriuf, 
H»tMte  Mom.  Font  Ub,hC9p.iA  Petr  de  Katal*  in  Calal.  Sancx.  V\b.  ^\.  cav*  53. 
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you  hold  it  for  a  certain  trutb,  that  Adrian  the  Pope  was  content^ 
that  Charles  the  Great  should  nominate  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  other 
bishops  of  his  dominions;  and  yet  there  are,  among  yourselves,  who 
write,  that  there  can  be  no  proof  made  thereof,  out  of  any  writer  who 
lived  within  four  hundred  years  of  Charles  the  Greaf  s  time* 

That  the  Virgin  Mary  made  that  coat  of  our  Saviour's,  which  was 
without  seam,  our  *  Rheroists  teach;  and  '  others  of  you  add  to  that, 
that,  as  our  Saviour  grew  in  height  and  in  breadth,  so  the  coat  on  his 
back  grew  :  do  you  think,  that  there  is  an  author  within  four  hundred 
years  after  our  Saviour^s  time,  that  taught  so  } 

^  Turrian  reports,  and  *  Gretser  after  him,  That  the  apostles  made  this 
canon,  in  a  council  which  they  kept  at  Antioch :  *  Ne  decipiantur 
fideles  ob  idola,  sed  pingant  ex  opposito  divinam  humanamque  manu- 
factam  impermixtam  effigiem  Die  veri,  ad  Salvatoris  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  ipsiusquc  servorum,  contra  idola  &  Judasos;  neque  errent  in 
idolis,  neque  similes  sint  Judasis/  That  is,  Let  not  the  faithful  people  h% 
deceived  by  idols,  but  let  them,  on  the  contrary  part,  make  the  image 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  both  God  and  man,  and  the  images  of  his 
servants ;  and  let  them  not  be  deceived  by  idols,  nor  shew  themselves 
like  unto  the  Jews.  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  this  can  be  proved  to  be 
a  canon  of  that  council,  by  any  writer  within  four  hundred  years  of 
that  time.  Your  '  rabbins  alledge  '  two  councils,  the  one  kept,  as  they 
say,  in  the  year  303,  the  other  in  the  year  324 ;  both  sounding  much  to 
the  Pope's  praise,  and  advancing  of  his  authority ;  but,  for  any  thing  I 
read,  the  most  learned  among  you  can  bring  no  proof,  within  four 
hundred  years  after,  that  any  such  councils  were  t)ien  kept.  Nicholas 
the  First,  who  lived  in  the  year  360,  ifi  the  first  whom  ^  Bellarmine 
names  for  that  purpose. 

Fap.  •  Why,  what  say  you  to  our  ancient  English  histories  written 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ?  To  wit,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Henry  Hunting- 
ton, Roger  Hoveden,  Florentius  Vigorhiensis,  and  Matthew  of  West- 
minster :  For  I  have  one  argument,  of  no  small  moment, '  as  it  seemeth 
to  me,  taken  from  them,  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  fable  of  Pope 
Joan. 

Prot.  When  lived  these  writers,  from  whence  you  draw  your 
argument  ? 

Pfl^.     The  '•  first  four  lived  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  latest  of 
^  them  three  hundred  years. 

Prot.  Fie,  five  hundred  years  ago !  "  William  of  Malmsbury  conti- 
nues his  story  to  the  year  1143;  and  "  Henry  Huntington  his  story 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  which  was  1154;  and  "Roger 
Hoveden  continues  his  story  to  the  year  1201 ;  which  argues,  that  the 
first  four  lived  not  five  hundred  years  ago.  But,  What  is  your  argu-» 
ment  out  of  them  ? 

1  Annot.  in  Joh.  xix.  S3,  in  Mar?.  2  Rudolphus  de  Vita  Jeatt,  Part.  TT.  cap.  OS. 

p.  221.  Col.  2.  3  Tarrian.  Lib- 1,  contra  Magdeburs.  cap.  zxv.  4  Orets«r,  Lib.  IL 

de  Cruce,  cap.i.  torn.  i.  5  Bellann.  Lib.  II.  de  Rom.  Pont.  cap.  xsvi.  Baron.  Annal* 

torn.  X.  ad  annum  963.  num.  35.  6  Concilium  Romanum  &  Synuessanum. 

7  Loco  supra  citato.  8  N.  D.  Knm.  25.  pag.  393.  9  B.  C.  student  in  divinity, 

n  his  Doleful  Knell  of  Thorn.  Bell,  printed  I607,  lib.  ii.  pag.  29T>  commends  this  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent argument.  10  N.  D.  num.  25.  11  Scripsit  Historiarum  Librosadan.  1142^ 
•aith  Possevin.  Apparat.  mc.  Verbo,  OttJiei.  Malms,  but  by  t^e  book  WmVL  (Ao\.  VQB^  W.vk'^Vvia^ 
h9  cootioued  it  to  the  yew  1143,            ]S  Vld«  Uistor.  Lib.  vUl,  \&¥iM.  \%  ^^.  Afe^V** 
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Pap.     No  one  of  tbem  all  makes  mention  of  this  pope, 

Prot,  Oh,  Is  that  your  argument?  Why,  I  say  to  that,  That 
our  Englbh  histories  might  omit  her  upon  like  reason,  as .  others  of 
other  countries  omitted  her,  for  her  sex's  sake,  and  for  the  filthiness  of 
the  fact.     And  do  not  you  think  this  probable  ? 

Pap.  No,  by  no  means:  *  For  our  English  writers,  above  others, 
thould  have  mentioned  her,  if  any  suqh  had  been. 

Prot    And  why,  I  pray  vou  f 

Pap.  '  Because  King  Alu^d,  living  in  Rome  when  Leo  the  Fourth 
died,  and  Benedict  III.  was  chosen,  must  needs  have  known  also  Pope 
Joan,  if  any  such  had  entered,  and  lived  two  years  and  a  half  between 
them. 

Prot.  How  know  you,  that  King  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  when  Pops 
Leo  died,  and  Eknedict  was  chosen  ? 

Pap.  '  Because  we  read,  that  his  father  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth,  to  be  instructed  and  brought  up  by  him ;  and 
that  the  Pope  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  detained  him  there 
with  him. 

Prot.  That  Alfred's  father  sent  him  to  be  anointed  King,  and  that 
the  Pope  anointed  him  at  his  father's  motion,  we  read  *  indeed ;  but 
that  his  father  delivered  him  to  Leo  to  be  instructed  and  brought  up  by 
him,  we  read  not  in  Malmsbury,  nor  Huntington,  nor  Hoveden,  nor 
Florentius;  nor  yet  that  the  Pope  detained  him  there  with  him:  But, 
perhaps  you  can  prove  he  staid  at  Rome,  though  it  be  not  recorded 
that  Leo  detained  him  with  him ;  now^  therefore,  let  me  hear  your 
argument. 

Pap,  '  That  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  some  number  of  years,  seemeth 
evident :  First,  for  that  he  returned  more  learned,  and  otherwise  better 
qualified,  than  any  Saxon  King  had  been  before  him. 

Prot.  This  argument  is  framed  out  of  your  fingers  ends,  and  not 
out  of  the  stories;  for  the 'stories  mention  two  joumies  which  Alfred 
took  to  Rome ;  the  former,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  in  the  year  853, 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  with  the  nobility :  The  second,  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  in  the  year  854,  in  which  he  went  in  his  father's 
company,  who  staid  in  Rome  a  year.  Now,  though  I  find  it  not  set 
down  in  particular,  that  he  returned  with  his  father,  yet  it  is  very 
likely  by  the  circumstances;  for  the  ^stories  note,  That  he  was  alN^ays 
brought  up  in  the  King's  court :  And  it  is  without  all  doubt,  whenso- 
ever he  returned,  that  he  returned  not  better  learned,  nor  better  quali* 
fied ;  for,  at  twelve  years  old,  and  upward,  he  knew  not  a  letter  in  the 
book ;  which  the  ^  stories  with  great  gi'ief  report.  What  is  your  next 
argument } 

Pap.  '  That  Alfred  lived  in  Rome  some  number  of  years,  seemeth 
evident,  for  that  we  find  no  mentio/i  of  his  acts  in  England  until  the 


1  K.  D.  p.  994.  S  K.  D.  p.  Sg5.  S  N.  D.  p.  394.  4  Roger  Hoveden, 

Annal.  Part  pri  'f.  peg.  SSS.  edit.  Lond.  and  Florentius,  in  Chron   ad  ann.  853. 

&  N.  D.  p.  395.  6  Hovedeu.  &'  FlorenUus  locis  dtatis.  7  In  Kegio  Carter 

semper  insep/irabiliter  nutriebatur,  sailli  Florent    lib.  citato,  p.  306,  &  Job.  Asset  Episcop. 

8h>rebu(nensis  m  Hist.  Alfredi,  pag.  7t  which  history  was  piinted  at  Londoo,  1574,  with  Thomaa- 

WmitiaghHin.  8  Vvfo^  ed  IS.  etatik  aanam,  proh  dolor,  UiitoratttS  p«nnansiti  Asset.  d& 

FtonaL  lo;  cit,  g  N.  D.  p.  9^!^. 
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reign  of  his  third  brother,  Athelred,  in  the  year  871 9  at  the  famous  bat* 
tie  of  Reading  in  Berkshire,  fought  against  the  Danea^ 

Prot,  Alfred  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  in  the  year  871,  and 
therefore  no  marvel,  though,  being  in  England,  we  read  nothing  of  his 
acts.  Yet,  not  to  speak  of  his  hawking  and  hunting  in  England,  in  his 
younger  years,  ^  whereof  the  stories  speak  much,  we '  read  of  his 
marriage  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Reading,  and  of  his  going  ta 
aid  the  King  of  Mercla  the  same  year;  so  that  this  proceeds  on  a  &\m 
ground,  as  doth  the  former :  Wherefore,  unless  you  have  better  argu« 
ments  to  disprove  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  you  may  prove  yourself  ai 
&0I,  but  never  it  a  fable. 

.  Pap,  I  am  able  to  prove  it  a  fable ;  *  for  our  foresaid  writers  do 
not  only  not  make  any  mention  of  Pope  Joan,  that  came  between  Leo 
the  Fourth  and  Benedict  the  Third,  but  do  expresly  exclude  tha 
same,  by  placing  the  one  immediately  after  the  other,  and  assigning 
them  their  distinct  number  of  years  beforementioned,  to  vrit,  eight  years 
and  three  months  to  Leo,  and  two  years  and  six  months,  immediately 
following,  to  Benedict  the  Third. 

Prot.    Who  is  your  first  witness  of  the  truth  of  this? 

Pap,    *  Malmsbury  in  Fastis  Reg.  &  Episcop.  Angl.  847  &  855* 

Prot,  Where  might  a  man  see  that  book  of  Malrosbury's  ?  for  I 
never  read  nor  heard  before  of  any  such  book  made  by  him.  True  iC 
is,  that,  in  the  end  of  Malmsbury,  Huntington,  Hoveden,  Ethelwerdus, 
and  Ingulphus,  '  which  are  all  printed  in  one  volume,  there  is  such  a 
treatise ;  but  that  was  made  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  set  them  oiit : 
It  was  not  made  by  Malmsbury;  ybu  may  as  well  say,  that  Malmsbuiy 
made  the  ^  Index  rerum  6c  verborum,^  which  follows  after  it.  But  who 
is  your  next  witness  ? 

Pap,     •  Florentius  in  his  Chronicle. 

Prot.  Doth  Florentius,  in  his  Chronicle,  give  eight  years  and  three 
months  to  Leo?  Now,  for  shame  of  the  world,  leave  lying.  Florentius 
notes,  that  Leo  began  his  papacy  853,  and  Benedict  the  Third,  858 ; 
whereby,  it  is  apparent,  that,  in  Florentius's  opinion,  Leo  sat  but  ^ve 
years;  so  is  it  apparent,  that,  in* his  opinion,  Benedict  sat  five  years;- 
for  Benedict,  according  to  Florentius's  reckoning,  began  858,  and 
Nicholas,  his  next  successor,  began  863.  Now,  from  858  to  863, 
there  cannot  be  fewer  than  five  years ;  so  that,  in  prosecuting  this 
argument,  which  is  of  your  own  devising,  you  have  scarce  spoken  ona 
true  word. 

Pap,  ^  I  pray  you  tell  me  how  they  called  this  Joan,  when  sh« 
read  publickly  in  the  schools  at  Rome. 

Prot,     They  call  her  John.     How  else  ? 

Pap.  What ;  John  ?  And  was  she  called  John  after  her  election  to 
to  the  popedom  too  ? 

Prop,     Yea,  Why  not? 

Pap,    *  That  is  not  likely ;  for  Sergius^  a  few  years  before,  had 

1  Matth.  Westm.  Flores  Hist,  ad  ac.  8T1.  fol,  S45.  8  Matth.  Westm.  lib.  citato,  ad  an. 

SGB.  fol.  236.         S  N.  D.  p.  396.        4  N.  D.  p.  396.  in  Marg.         5  At  Frankfort,  anno  I6OI. 
i  N.D.  pag.  396.  ia  marginf.  7  ?loria.  cap.  uz<  n\]m*4»  ^  l\.<)t>Bx»M^» 
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brought  in  a  laudable  custom,  that  the  pope  elect  should  not  step  out 
of  the  conclave,  before  he  had  changed  his  proper  name. 

Frot,  Indeed  there  are '  who  say,  that,  because  Sergius  had  a  filthy 
name  before  his  election,  to  wit,  the  name  of  Swine's-snout,  he  changed 
it  after  his  election. 

Fap»  *  Yea,  but  they  who  say  so,  are  greatly  deceived ;  for  SwineV 
tnout  was  notliis  proper  name,  but  the  simame  of  a  noble  family, 
whereof  he  was  descended. 

ProU  So  are  they  greatly  deceived,  who  say  that  he  changed  his 
proper  name;  for,  *'  ex  paterno  nomine  a'principio  Sergius  est  appella- 
tus;'  from  his  birth  he  was  called  Sergius,  after  the  name  of  his  father, 
as '  Baronius  notes.  The  first  who  changed  his  name  was  *  Sergius  the 
Third,  and  yet  not  for  the  filthiness  of  his  name,  but  in  reverence  to 
St.  Peter :  ^  Cum  eniro  ille  Petrus  vocaretur,  indignum  putavit  se 
vocari  eodem  nomine,  quo  Christus  primum  ejus  sedis  pontificem, 
principem  apostolorum,  ex  Simone  Petrum  nominaverat/  For,  his 
name  being  Peter,  he  thought  it  was  not  meet  that  he  should  be  called 
by  that  name,  whereby  Christ  called  the  first  bishop  of  that  see,  even 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  whose  name  he  changed  from  Simon  to  Peter, 
as  we  read  in  Bardhius,  in  the  same  place. 

Fop.  I  oever  heard  this  before;  but  I  like  it  the  better,  if  it  be  in 
Baronius,  for  '  I  cannot  say  too  much  good  of  that  man :  Marry,  I 
rather  thought  you  would  have  taken  exception  against  me,  in  respect 
that  Platina  ascribes  this  custom  of  the  popes,  in  changing  their  names, 
to  John  the  Twelfth,  who,  being  called  Octavian,  before  his  papacy, 
thought  that  name  too  warlike  for  him,  after  he  was  made  pope,  and 
therefore  took  the  name  of  John.  Now  I  could  easily  have  replied 
unto  this ;  for,  besides  that  Platina  speaks  amiss  in  many  other  points, 
it  is  not  likely,  that  John  the  Twelfth  made  any  conscience  by  what 
name  he  was  called,  seeing  he  lived  as  licentiously,  after  he  was  pope, 
as  before. 

Frot.    You  have  your  learning  at  the  second  hand :  Have  you  not  ? 

Fa/j^.  I  have  this  out  of  Florimondus,  I  confess^  But  what  of 
that  ? 

Frot.  Your  learned  masters  deceive  you,  and  especially  Florimon- 
dus ;  for  '  Platina  is  one  of  them  who  ascribes  the  original  of  this  papal 
custom  to  Sergius  the  Second ;  tor  which  he  b  reproved  by  Onuphrius^ 
Onuphriu^  and  not  Platina,  ascribes  the  original  hereof  to  John  the 
Twelfth:  'Johannem  hunc  XII.  primum  esse  inveni  qui  nomen  in 
pontificatu  mutarit,'  ^  saith  Onuphrius.  ^  Nam,  cum  antea  Octavianus 
vocaretur,  gentili  nomine  omisso,  tanquam  parum  majestati  &  religioni 
pontificis  idoneo,  se  Johannem  appellavit;'  that  is,  John  the  Twelfth 
was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  changed  his  name  when  he  was 
made  pope;  whereas,  before,  he  was  called  Octavian,  he  left  that 

1  FMcit.  Temp,  ad  ann.  844.  Polyd.  Virg.  de  Invent.  Rerum.  lib.  fr.  cap.  x.  Joh.  Stella  iir 
vit  Pont,  io  Sergio  ii.  9  Florim.  ibid.  S  Annal.  iom.  x.  ad  an.  844.  num.  1. 

4  He  would  have  said  Sergius  die  Fourth,  as  appeareth,  Annal.  torn.  xi.  ad  an.  1009. 

5  Baronii  laudandi  finem  prorsus  invenio  nullum,  Florim.  cap.  xxil.  num.  6.  Y^oxk  ignoro 
Platinam,  qui  saepius,  in  aliis  etiam  rebus,  lapsun  est,  banc  consuetudinem  Joh.  xii.  acceptSBk 
r^bm,  ice.  Florim.'  cap.  xxx.  num.  5.  6  2>e  Tit.  Foat*  iavitaSergii.  ii« 

r  Auaot,  ia  FUu  ia  vitam  Sergil.  0.  Sc  Joh,  mSL 
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lleathenish  name,  as  little  beseeming  the  Pope's  majesty  and  religion^ 
and  called  himself  John. 

Pap.     Onuphrius  must  pardon  me,  though  I  believe  him  not  in  this. 

Froi.  Yet  Onuphrius,  in  '  Florimondus's  opinion,  was  a  most  pain- 
ful antiquary:  But  what  if  Baronius  say  as  much^  Will  you  not 
believe  him  for  Baronius's  sake  ? 

Pap.  How  can  Baronius  say  so  much,  if  you  wronged  him  not 
before,  when  you  told  me,  that  he  referred  this  custom  uf  changing 
names  to  Sergius  the  Third  ?  If  Sergius  the  Third  begun  it,  then  not 
John  the  Twelfth  :  If  John  the  Twelfth  begun  it,  then  not  Sergius  the 
Third. 

Prot.  Look  you  and  Baronius  to  that,  how  both  tales  will  hang 
together ;  but  assure  yourself,  Baronius  saith  both  :  For,  notwithstand- 
ing the  former  assertion^  coming  to  speak  of  John  the  Twelfth,  he 
useth  *  these  words :  Hie  revera  primus  inventus  qui  mutavit  sibi 
nomen,  ut  qui  ex  Octaviano  vocari  voluerit  Johannes,  pro  mutata,  non 
exuta  t^rannide.  Nam  qui  dictus  est  a  patre,  ob  temporale  urbia 
dominium,  Octavianus ;  ob  spirituale,  nomine  Johannes  appellari 
idcirco  voluit,  vel  quod  eo  nomine  ejus  patruus  Johannes  xi.  Papa  sit 
appellatus;  vel  ut  in  nomine  saltem  bene  posset  audire  in  adulatoria 
acclamationibus,  quibus  male  usurpatum  proferri  soleret  sacrum  illud 
eloquium  (fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cujus  nomen  erat  Johannes:')  that 
is.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  first  who  changed  his  name,  who  of  Octavian 
would  needs  be  called  John,;  and  not  for  that  he  meant  to  leave  hii 
tyranny,  but  for  that  he  resolved  to  use  another  kind  of  tyranny :  For 
he,  who  was  called  by  his  father  Octavian,  in  respect  of  his  temporal 
authority  in  the  city,  would  now,  in  respect  of  his  spiritual,  be  called 
John ;  either  for  that  his  uncle,  John  the  Eleventh,  was  called  so,  or 
for  that  he  desired  to  hear  well,  at  least  for  his  name's  sake,  whilst,  in 
clawing  and  fawning  acclamations,  the  people  fondly  applied  unto  him. 
that  good  speech  .  *  There  was  a  man  that  was  sent  from  God,  whose 
name  was  John/  Thus  Baronius.  Have  you  not  another  question  to 
ask  ? 

Pap.    •  Yes.     Who  was  Pope  Joan's  father  ? 

Prot.     What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 
.   Pap.     Much :  *  For  the  histories  expresly  set  down  who  was  the 
fjEither  of  Linus,   of  Cletus,  of  Clemens,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
popes :    And  would  they  not  have  done  as  much  for  her,  if  she  had 
been  pope? 

Prot.  Iris  false,  that  the  histories  expressly  set  down  the  fathers  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  popes ;  for,  by  the  histories,  you  cannot  tell  me  who 
was  the  father  of  Higinus,  or  Dennis,  or  of  John  the  Nineteenth,  and 
that  I  will  prove  untx>  you  by  the  histories;  for  in  *  them  we  read, 
that  *  Higini  gencalogia  non  invenitur;'  No  man  knows  of  what 
parentage  Higinus  was.     And  *  Dionysii  generationem  invenire  non 

1  Ooopbrios  antiquitatis  pencratator  diligmtitsimas,  Florim.  cap.  xxi.  num.  6. 

S  Tom.  X.  Annal.  ad  ano.  956.  num.  4.  3  Quisnam  hiyus  Pscudopontificis  pater,  &c.  f 

Vlorim.  cap  viii.  num.  6.  4  Aliorum  qatdem  PonUficum  parentes,  ut  Lini,  Cleti,  ft 

oauiiam  OBlerornm  in  Annalibus  legontor.    Florim.  cap.  viii  auA*  0*  5  Anastas.  da 

▼it.  Foot,  in  viu  Higini,  Polon.  in  Cbroa.  ad  ann,  154^  6  Anuta*.  la  ^lU  Wv».'j>»% 

Polon.  la  Chron.  ad  aaH'  SST' 
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potuimuiSi,^  we  conld  not  find  out  Dennis  the  Pope^s  ancestors*     AttA 

*  Johan.  xix.  cognomen  &  patria  ignoratur ;'  It  is  unknown  of  what 
sirname,  or  country,  John-  the  Nineteenth  was.  Again,  in  the '  histo- 
lies,  it  i^  expresly  written,-  that  Urhan  the  Fourth  was  begotten^  *  ex 
patre  sutore  veteramentario  ^  that  is  of  a  cobler.  That '  John  the 
Twenty-second  was  *  filius  veteraraentarii^  resarcitoris  videlicet  solea- 
rum  i  that  is,  the  son  of  a  botcher.  That  *  Benedict  the  Eleventh 
was  ^  filius  lotricis  paupcrculae,  the  son  of  a  poor  laundress.    That 

•  Benedict  the  Twelfth  was  '  molitoris  filius,'  the  son  of  a  miller.  That 
'  Sixtus  the  Fourtli  was  the  son  of  a  mariner.  That  ^  Adrian  the  Sixth 
was  a  clothworker's  son,  or  else  a  brewer's^  That  *  Sixtus  Quintus  was. 
a  base  and  beggarly  fellow^s  son,  even  the  son,  as  is  said,  of  a  swineherd. 
But  what  the  names  of  these  men'js  fathers  were^  that  is  not  expresly 
written;  you  may  peruse  many  histories,  and  find  nothing  to  that 
purpose.  Your  Alexander  the  Fifth  *  confessed,  *  Se  nee  parentes,  nee 
fratres,  aut  aliquem  ex  agnatis,  cognatisve  suis  unquam  vidisse ;'  That 
he  never  saw  either  his  father  or  mother,  or  brother,  or  any  of  his 
kindred.  And  can  you  tell  me  what  was  his  father^s  name  ?  "  Nihil 
tarn  incertum  inter  historiarum  scriptores,  quam  qui  f«erunt  parentes 
singulorum;'  There  is  nothing  more  uncertainly  set  down  in  histories^ 
than  who  were  the  popes  fathers,  saith  Massonus. 

Vap,  Well,  sir,,  to  be  brief  with  you,  ]  prove  it  as  a  fable  thus: 
**  Either  this  Pope  Joan  was  young  or  old,  when  she  was  chosen.  If 
^e  were  young,  that  was  against  the  custom  to  chuse  young  popes,  at 
may  appear  by  the  great  number  of  popes  that  lived  in  that  dignity, 
above  the  number  of  emperors  that  succeeded  often  in  their  youth. 
But,  if  she  were  old  when  chosen,  then  how  did  she  bear  a  child  pub- 
Kckly  in  procession,  as  you  hereticks  affirm  ?  Answer  me  this :  For  to 
this  Sutcliffe  saith  nothing,  in  answer  to  Parsons,  ns  he  calls  him^  And 
BO  marvel,  for  nothing  can  with  any  colour  be  pretended,  as  B.  C» 
assures  himself,  in  his  '^  dolefull  knell  of  Thomas  Bell. 

T^rot,  1  deny  the  ground  of  this  your  reason,  to  wit,  That  this  Pope 
Joan  was  either  young,  or  old,  when  she  was  chosen.  For  "  learned 
men  divide  the  whole  cou4rse  of  man's  life,  not  into  youth,  and  old  age,, 
as  you  do ;  but  into  pueritiam,  jmbertatemj  adolescentiam^  juventutem, 
ewistantem,  mediamve,  Sf  senectutem.  Now  middle  age  is  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-nine,  whereof  she  might  have  been,  and  so  neither  old  nor 
young:  For  Leo  the  Tenth  was  chosen  Pope  at  thirty-eight  years  of 
age ;  for  he  was  not  forty-six  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  yet  he  sat 
as  Pope  eight  yearS,  eight  months,  and  twenty  days.  And  Gregory  the 
Eleventh,  fuit  dum  eligehatur  in  papani  forsitan  circa  35  annos,  was 
about  thirty-five  years  old,  as  "  Theodoricus  de  Niem  and  **  Massonug 
witness.    Again,  she  might  have  been  chosen  young,  for  any  custom. 

I  Jeh.  Stftlla  de  Vitis  Font  in  Joh.  xix.  ad  ann.  999.  S  0n<kpb.  Annot.  in  Plat  in  vit» 
Urbani  iv.            3  Patilus  Langiris  in  Chron.  Citizeu.  ad  an   ISI6.  4  Idem,  ad  ann.  1303. 

5  Papyrius  Massonus  de  Urbis  E^iscopis,  lib.  vi.  in  Beiiedicto  xii.  6  Patre  ortus  qui 

•emper  nauticam.  exercuit,  Papyr.  Mass.  lib.  cit  in  Sixto  iv.  7  Oauph.  Addit.  ad  PUt» 

tn  Vita  Adriani  vi.  8  Cicart>llus  in  vita  Sixti  v.  g  Papyr.  Masson.  de  Urb. 

Epiac.  Lib.  vi  in  Alex.  v.  10  De  Urbis  Episc.  lib.  ii.  in  Marcello  ii. 

II  N.  D.  num.  35.  pag.  402,403.  13  Lib.  ii.  pag.  303.  13  De  Oaleni  sententilK 
Universae  vitae  sex  sunt  omnino  aetates.  Lwoard-  Fuchaius  Instit  ut.  Medicin.  lib.  i.  cap.  5* 

J4  Neat.  Uaioa'tM  Tnci»  vi.  cap.  39.  IS  D«  Uttnt  £piicop.  lib.  fi«  ia  Qreg,  JU^ 
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yoo  papists  have  to  the  contrary.  For  Boniface  the  Ninth,  as  *  some 
write,  erat  annorum  34,  dwn  eHgebatur  in  papanty  was  but  thirty- four, 
when  he  was  chosen  Pope :  And  *  Innocent  the  Third  was  but  thirty. 
Yea;  she  might  have  been  one  of  the  youths  of  the  pafish :  For  (not  to 
speak  of  the  boy-pope,  I  mean,  Benedict  the  Ninth,  '  who  was  chosen 
Pope  about  twelve  years  old :)  John  the  Thirteenth,  alias  Twelfth,  *  w 
jwpenUi  Sf  Jlorida  ottate  creatur  pontifex^  was  made  Pope  when  he  was 
in  his  prime ;  that  is,  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  as  '  Barouitii 
gathereth  by  circumstances.  But  why  might  not  she  have  been  old, 
since  wr  read,  that  old  women  have  borne  children  ?  *  Henricus  Suevus 
imperator  ex  uxore  quinquagenaria  genuit  Fridericum  II.' '  saith 
Massonus :  Henry  the  Emperor  begat  Frederick  the  Second,  of  hb 
wife,  who  was  fifty  years  old.  Machutus  Episcopus  ortus  est  rnatt^e 
plusquam  sexagenaria,'  ^  saith  Petrus  de  Natalibus :  Bishop  Machutus*s 
mother  was  above  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  him.  '  Hie  la 
Palatinatu  ante  annos  aliquot  vidi  meis  oculis,  &  vocatus  intorfui 
partui  cujusdam  foeminae,  amplidks  annos  56  nats,  quae  binos  mares 
enixa  est  eodem  partu,' '  saith  Franciscus  Junius :  A  few  years  since,  I 
was  intreated  to  see  a  woman  in  this  country,  above  fifty-six  years  olrf, 
who  was  delivered  of  two  boys  at  a  birth.  N.  D.  whose  steps  you 
follow,  hath  one  good  property ;  for  he  is  always  like  himself;  he  li 
no  changeling:  He  began  with  lyes,  and  goeth  on  with  fooleries;  yet^ 
in  giving  the  reason  why  it  was  not  the  custom  to  cbuse  young  popes, 
he  shews  himself  most  a  fool.  For  the  multitude  of  popes  above  the 
emperors  came  not,  by  reason  of  their  age,  but  by  other  accidents.  la 
the  first  three  hundred  years,  while  the  popes  were  generally  good,  they 
were  cut  off  by  martyrdom.  For  though  it  be  not  true,  as  '  Onuphrius 
notes  well,  that  all  the  popes,  from  Saint  Peter's  time  to  Sylvester^ 
were  martyrs;  which  yet  is  confidently  avouched  by  **some  papists:  It 
is  true,  I  grant,  that  the  most  of  them  were  martyrs.  'Now  in  succeed- 
ing times,  their  numbers  grew  the  greater  by  their  poisoning,  and  evil 
entreating  one  of  another.  If  you  peruse  diligently  the  stories  of  their 
lives,  you  shall  find,  that,  of  forty  popes  already  dead,  and  gone  to 
their  own  place,  there  was  not  one  that  sat  a  full  year :  You  ^hall 
find,  that,  within  the  compass  of  nine  years,  or  little  above, "  there 
were  nine  several  popes :  You  shall  find,  ^*  that  one  man,  in  thirteen 
years,  poisoned  six  popes :  You  shall  find,  that  God  in  his  justice  cut 
them  off,  for  their  wicked  and  abominable  lives. 

Liberius  sat  about  some  six  years,  ^  saith  Cardinal  Turrecremata, 
and  then  died  an  evil  death :  ^  Mala  morte  precibus  sanctorum  ex  tine* 
tus  est.'     He  died  not  for  age,  but  with  cursing. 

Anastasius  the  Second  sat  two  years,  but  God  struck  him  suddenly 
for  his  naughtiness,  and  he  died.  Yea,  he  died,  some  say,  as  Arius  the 
arch-heretick  died.    For,  '  Sunt  qui  scribunt  eum  in  lairinam  effudisse 

I  Masson.  de  Urbis  Episc.  lib.  cit  in  Bouif.  IX.  Plat,  in  Bonif.  TX.  t  Maason.  lib.  iii. 
de  Urb.  Episc.  in  Innocent  [II.  3  Glaber.  Kadulphns,  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  ult.  &  Matsoa* 
lib.  ir.  in  Bened.  IX.                      4  Faulus  Langiiis,  in  Cliron.  Citiaense  ad  ann.  1380. 

5  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  ann.  9^5    num.  S.  6  De  Urbis  Episc.  lib.  v.  in  Celestin.  III. 

7  In  Catal.  Sanct.  lib.  x.  cap.  64.  8  Annot.  Biblicis  in  Ruth  i.  edit.  ult. 

9  Annotat.  in  Plat,  in  ViU  Higini.  10  Bristow  in  his  Table  of  Popes. 

II  See  FascicalutXemp.  ad  ann.  904.  VI  Te»ttIk«aTi«iu^\««c^i\ft\&'^^it 
Hildtbraod.                 1$  Semrn,  (It  JEceltt.  lib.  iv.  part  it  cap,  9^ 
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intcstiiia,  dum  nfcessitati  naturse  obtemperat/  saith  '  Platinay  aiut 
*  Johannes  Stella  the  Venetian. 

ClenKrns  the  Second  kept  the  popedom  but  nine  months,  not  for  that 
he  was  old  when  lie  was  chosen,  but  because  he  was  poisoned,  as-'  we 
read  in  your  own  writers. 

Damasus  the  Second,  ^  who  bad  a  hand  in  poisoning  this  Clemens, 
kept  the  papacy  but  twenty^three  days,  not  for  that  he  died  of  age, 
but  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  he  might  be  an  example  to 
others,  as  ^  Platina  notes,  who  climb  to  that  dignity  by  bribery,  and 
unlawful  means,  to  which  they  should  ascend  by  virtue. 

Benedict  the  Sixth  reigned  but  a  year  and  an  half,  and 'then  died, 
ehher  of  strangling,  or  famine,  in  close  prison,  as  we  read  in  the  same 
platina,  ^  yea  in  '  Baronrus. 

Victor  the  Third  kept  the  papacy  but  one  year  and  four  months, 
and.  died  of  poison,  say  *  Platina,  *  Genebrard, '^  Charanza,  and 
"  Polonus. 

^*  Pius  the  Third  died  within  a  month,  not  without  suspicion  of 
venom. 

*  John  the  Thirteenth,  alias  the  Twelfth, "  while  he  was  committing 
adultery,  was  slain :  Whether  ^*  thrust  through  by  some,  who  took  him 
in  the  act,  or  "stricken  by  the  devil,  historians  agree  not.  But  your  ^* 
cardinal  takes  that  as  more  likely,  which  is  more  dreadful.  For, 
because,  saith  he,  the  life  of  Pope  John  was  detestable,  and  marvellous 
pfiensive  to  the  Christian  people,  therefore  Christ  himself  gave  out  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  him.'  For,  while  he  was  abusing  a 
certain  man's  wife,  the  devil  struck  him  suddenly  into  the  temple  of 
his  head,  and  so  he  died  without  repentance. 

Bonifkce  the  Seventh  sat  but  seven  months,  and  a  few  odd  days^ 
and  then  the  beast  died>  saith  *'  Krantius. 

Marcellus  the  Second  lived  but  twenty-two  days  in  the  popedom ; 
not  for  that  he  was  full  of  years  when  he  died,  for  he  was  but  fifty-five 
years  old,  but  for  that  he  was  poisoned.  And,  which  is  strange,  it  is 
^  observed,  that  he  was  poisoned,  because  some  thought  he  would  prove 
an  honest  pope. 

That  Sixtus  Quintus,  after  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  was  fetched 
away  by  the  devil,  by  whose  help  he  came  to  that  place;  *'Sir  Francis 
Breton,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Celestines,  protested,  that  a  priot 
.  of  Saint  Bennetts  order  ajJsured  him  at  Rome.  And,  *they  say,  your 
Jesuits  report  as  much  under-hand  in  Italy.  But,  to  end  this  point  in 
a  word,  ^'  your  own  men  tell  us  in  plain  terms,  that  many  popes  were 

1  Plat,  in  Vita  Anastasii  If.  «  De  Vit.  Pont  adann.  498.  3  Oenebrard. 

ChroDoI.  iib.  ir  ad  aim   1046.    MaeM  Sylvius,  in  Derad.  Blond.  Epit.  lib.  lii. 
.  4  Platina  in  Vita  eieni  II.  5  In  Vito  Damas.  IT.  Supplement.  Chron.  lib.  xii.  ad  ann^ 

1042.    Joh.  Stella,  de  Vila  Pont,  ad  ann.  1040  in  Damaso  II.  6  In  Vila  Bened.  VI. 

•   7  Annal.  turn.  x.  ad  ann.974;  n^im.  1.  8  in  Vita  Victor  in.  9  Chron  lib.  iv.  ad 

ann.  1087.  10  In  Summ  Couc.  11  In  Chron.  ad  ann.  1095.  12  Plat,  in  vita 

Pii  III-  13  Kran.  Metrop.  lib.  ▼.  cap  i.  14  Plat,  in  vita  Joh.  XI II.  Blond. 

Decad.  U    lib.  iii.  15  Luitprand.  Ticineuis.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xi.  Sigebert.  in  Chron.  ad  ann. 

"963.  TritJi.  in  Chron.  Monast.  IlirsauK.  16  Turrecremat.  Summ.  de  Eccle*.  lib.  ii.  cap. 

103,  &  lib.iv.  cap.  ix.  part  i.  and  so  doth  Walthramus  Eplic.   Naumburgens.  Tract,  de  Investi- 
tara.£pise.  17  Metrop.  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  18  Obiit  Die  S9,  noni  sine  veneni  suspicione^ 

^u6d  nimiiim  rectus  quibusdam  videretur,  Oeneb.  Chron.  lib  iv.  ad  ann.  1555. 

19  In  his  Declaration  made  at  vendosme,  Jan.  28.  anno  I6OI.  20  Relation  of  th» 

Wmiera  Church  bj  Sir  JBd.  tends.  «1  PoatiAces  unqa»m  noBStra  qusdiUB  i  medi* 
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of  short  condnuance,  because  God  saw  they  proved  motisten,  anil 
shamed  the  true  religion:  '  God,  in  his  justice,  would  notsufier  theoL 
to  live.     And  so  this  argument  of  years  hath  its  answer. 

P^.    Yea;  but  it  is  a  most  unlikely  thing,  that  the  whole  Romas 
clergy  would  chuse  a  pope  without  a  beard,  especially  a  stranger. 

Trot>  And  why  might  not  the  Roman  clergy,  as  well  as  the  clergy 
of  Constantinople,  *  whom  you  upbraid  with  such  a  fact,  do  such  a 
deed ;  especially  if  all  your  clergy  in  those  days,  as  some  of  yon 
i^rite,  were  shaven  ?  For  men  by  shaving  may  make  themselves  looik 
like  women,  and  women  by  oftea  shaving  may  make  themselves  look 
like  men.  Certainly  a  '  learned  man  among  yourselves  imputes  the 
error  of  Joan  the  woman's  choice  to  this,  that  your  clergy  were  thea 
shaven.  For,  by  the  means  of  shaving,  saith  he,  the  people  were  po 
disguised,  that  men  and  women  were  scarce  known  asunder.  And  by 
this  it  happened  that  a  woman  was  chosen  Pope  of  Rome,  to  the  .per- 
petual rebuke  of  that  same  holy  order.  The  same  reason  is  given  also 
by  ^  Chalcocondylas.  And  by  it  is  another  of  your  arguments  an- 
swered, which  by '  N.  D.  is  touched  in  these  words :  how  did  they 
not  discern  her  to  be  a  woman  or  an  eunuch,  seeing  she  had  no  bearid 
in  her  old  age  ?  For,  it  being  ordinary,  that  the  clergy  should  be  shfr> 
ven,  why  should  th^  dislike  her  the  more  for  want  of  a  beard  ? 

Fop.  '  Yea,  but  was  there  none,  that  either  by  countenance,  or 
Toice,  ot  other  actions  of  her,  could  discern  the  fraud  ? 

Frot,  Look  you  to  that.  But  this  is  sure,  if  your  stories  be  truci 
that  divers  women  have  lived  longer  amor^  men,  in  men's  apparel  un- 
known, than  Dame  Joan  lived  in  the  Popedom.  For  Marina,^  they 
say,  lived  all  her  life  among  monks,  and  no>body  knew  but  she  was  a 
monk.  ^  Euphrosina  lived  thirty-six  years  amongst  monks,  and  was 
reputed  for  a  monk.  So  did  '  Ekigenia,  Pdagia,  and  Marg^reta,  and 
no  man  suspected  them  of  fraud. 

Pop.  *^  Yea,  but  how  happened  it  ^r  own  lovers  had  not  disco- 
vered her,  or  her  incontinent  life  I 

Frot.  That  her  lovers  did  not  discover  her«  it  is  no  wonder.  For 
partners  in  mischief  are  good  in  concealments.  As  for  her  incontinent 
life,  that  discovered  her  at  lengtii:  God,  according  to  his  "  promise^ 
bringing  forth  die  shadow  of  death  to  light,  that  is,  laaking  known  her 
secret  naughtiness. 

Fop.  ^'  Yea,  l>ttt  how  could  she  pas  throjugh  priesthood,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  orders;  how  by  so  many  under-offices  and.xlegrees  as 
they  must,  before  they  come  to  be  popes,  without  descrying  ?  ^'  For, 
nine  hundred  years  from  St.  Peter,  no  man  was  chosen  pope  that  was 

farevi  Deui  sustalit.  Piatina  in  vita  Christophori.  Paveonim  iabat  alnceiSt  maoolam,  9e  uni.. 
Ters.  Eccles.  iafamiam  ingerit.  £t  in  me|i  odalone  ideo  frequentins  moriuntor  Fontifices,  na 
tJtam  corrampuit  Ecclesiam.   joh.  Salisb.  da  Mngis Cvrialimn, lib.  vi.  cap.  104. 

1  N.  D.  Nam.  S5.  pag.  403.  t  N.  D.  Num.  <8.  pag.  Sg6.  Bell.  lib.  iii.  de  Rom. 

Pont.  cap.  S4,  S  Johan.  Pierios  Valerianos  pro  Sacerdotum  Barbis,  Pol.  21.  ad  Car- 

dinal. Medicen,  printed  at  Lond.  in  «dib.  Tho.  Berthelat.  anno  15SS.  4  lib.  vi.  de 

Uebus  Torcicis.  $  K.  D.  Mv«i.  SS.  pag.  40S.  6  Onuph.  Annot.  in  Plaw 

in  Vita  Job.  VIII.  Fiorim.  cap.  «S,  pag.  1^.  T  Ravis.  Textor  in  Officina.  Tit.  Mu. 

lieres  haUtam  virilem  menttta.  8  Ibid.  &  Pet.  de  Natal,  in  Catal.  Sanct.  lib.  iii. 

cap.  113.  9  Vita.  Patnim,  lib.,!.  Pet^  de  NataL  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  Pet  de  Nalal.  in  Q%tt^f 

j9aAct.  lib.  ix.  cap.  36  &  37.  10  N.  D.  Pag.  408.  11  Job  xii*  2$* 

^  Qmiph.  Loco  citato.   N.  D.  Pag.  408»  13  Onaph.  ibid. 
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not  broiiglit  up  in  the  Roman  churchy  and  passed  thr^ugli  priesthood, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  orders. 

Prot.  That  is  not  so.  .  For  *  Dionysius  was  made  pope  of  a  monk ; 
and  '  Valentinus  in  the  time  of  his  deaconship,  before  he  was  priested. 
And  so  was '  Benedict  the  Fifth  too.  And  as  for  ^  Leo  the  Eighth, 
he  was  chosen,  being  but  a  layman :  per.  Othoneni  J.  homo  laiau  Leo 
mtrusus  est^  saHth  Baronius.  Your  own  *  Genebrard  did  note,  that 
this  note  of  Onuphrius  was  worth  nothing ;  yea,  that  it  was  false,  as 
many  of  his  notes  are. 

Pap.  '  Yea,  but  Polonus  and  others  say,  tiiat  this  Joan  brought 
forth  a  child,  as  she  went  in  procession.  Now  it  is  not  credible^  that 
a  woman,  who  had  gone  so  many  months  with  child,  would  then 
especially  go  abroad,  when  there  was  most  fear  she  might  be  disco* 
Tered. 

Prot.  This  is  like  the  rest:  for  the  time  of  child-birth  is  uncertain. 
For,  though  women  go  usually  ten  months,  yet  sometimes  they  come 
sooneri  at  nine  or  eight,  yea  at  seven  months,  as  '  physicians  have  ob« 
served.  Honester  women  than  Pope  Joan  have  fallen  in  travel  upon 
the  high  way,  before  ever  they  were  aware,  that  they  were  so  near  their 
leckoning,  as  Theophylact  observeth ;  for,  *  Novit  mulier  qu6d  pariet, 
quando  verd,  non  novit,'  saith  '  he :  *  Nam  non  paucas  8.  mense  pe* 
pererunt  etiam  in  itinere,  nihil  prsescientes ;'  that  is,  A  woman  knows 
she  shall  be  delivered,  but  the  time  she  knows  not ;  for  divers  have 
been  delivered  in  their  eighth  month,  as  they  have  been  in  their  jour- 
nies,  never  dreaming  of  any  such  thing.  What  is  your  next  ex* 
ception  ? 

Pap.  '  They  say  she  was  buried  without  any  solemnities  in  the 
world.  And  how  is  that  credible,  seeing  it  is  a  barbarous  and  savage 
]mrt,  to  deprive  them  of  the  order  of  solemn  burial,  which  have  borne 
the  greatest  offices  ? 

Prot*  Is  it  so  ?  Do  we  not  read  in  scripture,  that  God  in  his  justice 
doth  use  to  serve  the  greatest  princes  so,  who  dishonour  him  ?  Do  we 
not  read,  '*  that  Jehoiachim,  King  of  Judah,  was  to  be  buried  as  an 
ass  is  buried,  &c.  Yea,  do  we  not  read  in  some  of  your  own  stories, 
that  some  of  your  popes  have  had  as  small  solemnities  ?  *  Bonifacius 
Vn.  post  mortem  Job.  XV.  sedit  menses  4,  repentina  morte  interiit, 
&  in  tantum  eum  odio  habuerunt  sui,  ut  post  mortem  cssderent  eum, 
&  lanceis  vulnerarent,  atque  per  pedes  traherent  nudato  corpore  usque 
ad  campum  qui  est  ante  caballum  Constantini ;  ibi  projecere  eum  at- 
que dimiserunt,'  saith  ''  Baronius.  Boniface  the  Seventh,  who  sat  after 
John  the  Fifteenth,  four  months,  died  a  sudden  death,  and  he  was  so 
liateful  to  his  owii  followers,  that,  after  his  death,  they  beat  him,  and 
fan  him  into  the  body  with  lances,  and  dragged  him  by  the  feet,  all 
naked,  till  they  came  to  the  field  which  is  near  the  place  wbere  Con- 

t  Flat  in  Vita  Dionysii.  t  Idem  in  ^^ta  Valeatini.  S  Idem  in  Tito 

Xenad.  Y.  I  Ckneb.  Chron.  lik  iv.  ad  a&n.  OOS-  annal.  torn.  x.  ad  ann.  999.  nom.  S. 

S  CbroDol.  lib  iv.  ad  ana.  SgS.  6  Bell.  lib.  iii.  de  Rom  Font  cap.  t4. 

7  Leviaua  Lemnius  de  occnlUs  Vatnne  Miraculis,  lib.  4  cap.  8S  &  fS.  8  Comment.  In  t 

Thets.  V.  9  Florira.  cap.  ts.  num.  6.  10  Jer*  lUU*  U^  19*  11  AanaU  torn,  s* 

ad  aan.  965.  d  yettf  i  Foatif.  VftticaBO  Codlct. 
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'fltantine's  horse  stands ;  there  they  threw  him  from  them,  and  there 
they  left  him. 

Fap,  ^  Yea,  hut  it  was  never  heard  of  before,  nor  never  in  U8« 
Jtmong  Christians,  to  bury  a  man  in  the  high  ways. 

Prot*  No  ?  Is  it  not  written,  that  *  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  was 
buried  under  an  oak  ;  and  that '  Rachel,  Jacob's  wife,  a  far  honester 
ivoman  than  Pope  Joan,  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath  ;  though^ 
if  it  had  not,  yet  Pope  Joan  was  but  right  served  to  be  buried  so ;  foi* 
it  was  never  heard  of  before,  nor  never  in  use  among  Christians,  that  a 
f)ope  should  be  delivered  of  a  child.  The  extraordinariness  of  the 
case  deser^^ed  extraordinary  exemplary  usage.  Your  friend  Papyrius 
Massonus,  *  much  commended  by  your  Cardinal '  Baronius,  *  holds 
opinion,  that,  if  there  had  been  any  such  pope,  the  Romans  could 
have  done  no  less,  in  equity,  than  to  have  hanged  her  up  in  chains 
i^ter  her  death  :  ^  because  he  finds  not  that  she  was  shamefully  enough 
hanged  after  her  death,  he  denies  the  story. 

Pop.  Papyrius  Massonus  is  a  worthy  man  indeed  :  '  Ut  ventus  fu- 
mum,  evanescere  totpm  in  auras  fabulam  fecit ;'  He  hath  disproved 
this  tale  thoroughly  ®  in  Baronius's.  judgment.  But  yet  I  think  with 
Florimondus,  they  should  have  allowed  her  christian  burial;  they 
«hould  have  made  her  a  tomb;  they  should  have  written  epitaphs 
«n  her. 

Prot.  What?  Epitaphs  on  such  a  whore?  That  had  been  a  jes* 
indeed.  Yet  perhaps  some  mad-cap  did  so.  And  how  prove  you  the 
contrary  ? 

Pap.  If  she  had  had  a  tomb  made  for  her,  and  epitaphs  on  her^ 
they  would  have  been  forth-coming^  For  as  ^  Florimondus  writes, 
^  Sepulchrorum  uunquam  intermoritur  memoria/  Tombstones  continue 
for  ever. 

Prot.  Indeed  I  have  ^^  read,  that  by  law  it  was  provided,  than  no 
meft  should  deface  tombstones.  And  I  have  "  read  also,  that  to  this 
day,  hard  by  Troy,  *  Videre  licet  magna  marmorea  sepulchra  opens 
antiqui  ex  uno  lapide,  instar  cistae,  excavata,  quorum  opercula  adhue 
integra  sunt  ^  A  man  may  see  many  marble  sepulchres,  wrought  after 
the  old  fashion,  cut  boUow  like  a  chest,  out  of  stone,  the  coven 
•whereof  are  stilf  whole^.  But  I  do  not  read,  that  men  can  shew,  which 
was  Priamus's  grave,  which  Hector's,  itkc*  Yet,  but  for  evil  fingers,  .1 
could  have  told  you  where  Pope  Joan's  tomb  was.  Till  Pius  Quinttts 
cast  it  into  Tybur,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  Rome^ 

Pap*  They  say  further,  that  she  died  instantly^  But,  though  the 
pains  of  women  be  great  at  such  times,  yet  it  comes  by  throes ;  they 
have  some  intermission ;  their  pain  is  not  like  to  a  sudden  apoplexy, 
on  which  they  die  instantly^ 

Prot*  Men  do  not  die  instantly  wlio  are  taken  with  an  apoplexy ; 
they  may  live  long  after,  and  be  cured  thereof,  as  "  physicians  say. 

1  Florim.  cap.  83.  t  Gca.  xxsr.  8.  S  Ibid.  var.  IQ.  4  Papjr^ 

Masso.  vir  mestana  iuMnio  &  pietate.  ;5Tom.  x.  annal.  kd  ann.  853.  Num.  03. 

C  De  Urb.  Episc.  lib.  iu.  in  Bened.  III.  7  Ultimo  snpplicio  afTecisseat. 

8  Loco  citeto.  9  Loco  citato.  10  Polyd .  Vug,  de  Invftnt.  Reruip .  lib.  ▼!.  cap.  Vk 

11  BeUon.  lib.  n.  Observat.  cap.  0.  12  Felix  Platerui  Arch^ater  BatiU  Pract.  cap.  I, 

V«fi6>  edit  BasU.  1608. 
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Your  Florimondus  herein  is  out  of  his  element*  Neither  did  she  die 
instantly,  though  it  seems  suddenly :  for  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy 
before  her  death. 

Pap.  Was  she  delivered  of  the  boy  M'herewithal  she  went;  and 
what  was  then  the  cause  of  her  death  ?  Florimondus  accounts  this  as 
one  of  the  absurdities  which  follow  on  this  tale :  *  Imo^  ut  aiunt/ 
^  saith  he,  '  masculum  pcpererat,  quid  igitur  mortem  repentinam  attu* 
litK  If  a  woman  be  once  delivered  of  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  there  is 
no  danger  of  death  in  his  opinion. 

Fnot.  Commend  me  to  him,  if  ever  you  see  him.  And  ask  the 
woodcock,  if  he  have  not  known  women  die  in  child-bed,  as  well  as  in 
child-birth.  *  Rachel  was  delivered  of  her  son  Benjamin,  and  yet 
died  shortly.  '  Phinehas's  wife  was  delivered  of  her  son  Ichabod,  and 
yet  died  presently  after.  And,  if  they  died  so,  why  not  Pope  Joan }  I 
pray  you,  let  me  hear  what  exceptions  some  wiser  men  take  against  this 
story ;  for  I  am  weary  of  Florimondus's  fopperies. 

Pap,  *  How  is  she  said  to  have  gone  from  the  palace  of  St.  "Peter  to 
8t.  John  Lateran,  whereas  the  pope  lay  not  then  in  the  Vatican,  but 
at  Si.  John  Lateran  itself? 

Prot,     How  prove  you  that  the  pope  lay  not  then  in  the  Vatican  ? 

Pap,  '  Platina  witnesseth,  that  the  pope  lay  not  in  the  Vatican  till 
Boniface  the  Ninth's  days,  to  wit,  till  the  year  1350. 

Prot.  Boniface  the  Ninth  lived  in  the  year  13^0,  not  1350,  where- 
fore in  that  circumstance  you  fail ;  and  so  you  do  in  fathering  such 
a  fancy  upon  Platina.  For  •  Platina  reports  only,  that  the  Vatican 
was  repaired  by  Boniface  the  Ninth.  He  saith  not,  it  was  first  inha- 
bited by  Boniface  the  Ninth;  though,  if  he  had,  yet  the  pope  might 
well. have  gone  to  see  the  Lateran,  for  he  had  other  houses  to  solace 
himself  and  his  courtiers  in  besides  the  Lateran.  He  dwelt  not  always 
in  that;  for  '  Gregory  the  Fourth  'made two  goodly  houses,  even  out  of 
the  ground,  for  the  pope's  use,  as  your  Anastasius  testiiieth.  And  Leo 
the  Third  (as  we  read  in  the  same  •  Anastasius)  made  another  gqodly 
house,  near  to  St.  Peter's  church,  which  stands  in  the  Vatican,'  wherein 
Leo  the  Fourth  gave  entertainment  to  Ludovick  the  Emperor.  But  he- 
sides,  the  stories  do  not  report,  she  went  from  St.  Peter's  palace  to  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran;  but  from  St.  Petei's  church  to  the  Lateran 
church.  For  she  was  delivered,  as  they  went  in  procession.  Now  she 
might  go  from  St.  Peter's  church  to  the  Lateran  church,  and  yet 
dwell  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran.  For  popes  began  not  always  their 
prociessions  at  the  next  church  to  them.  "  Leo  the  Third  appointed 
to  go  in  procession  three  several  days  before  Ascension-day.  And  he 
began  the  first  day  at  one  of  "  St.  Mary's  churches,  and  ended  at  St. 
Saviour's  church.  The  second  day  he  began  at  St.  Sabina,  the  mar- 
tyrs church,  and  ended  at  St.  Paul's.  The  third  day  he  began  at  St. 
Cross's  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  ended  at  St.  Lawrence's  without 
the  walls.  So  that  this  question  of  yours  is  ai^swered,  Let  me  know 
if  you  have  any  inore  to  say.  • 

1  l»«g.  805.  2  Gen.  xxxr.  IT,  IS.  31  1  Sam.  iv.  So.  £1.  4  N.  D.  of 

3  Conv^rs,  part  II.  e»p.  5.  nam.  36.    Florim.  pag.  80S.    Bell,  lib'  iii>  de  Rom.  Pont.  cap.   S4. 
$  Florim.  loco  citato.  6  In  viu  Boaif.  IX.  7  De  Vit.  Pont,  in  Vita  Oreg.  ^V* 

SIjo  Vita  Leon.  p  Idem  in  lepne  Iv.  10  Platina  in  Vita  Leon.  III.  ^ 

^^astas,  de  vjt,  Pont,  in  Leon ,  III.  11  Eccletia  W\  Oe&»Uki&  %d  ^lOBMi^. 
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Fttp.  You  shall;  and,  Pint  I  will  prove  it  a  &bleoat  of  their 
•wn  mouths  that  report  it. 

Frot.  That  is  a  piece  of  cunning  in  good  tamest.  But  how  I 
pn^  you? 

Pop,  Marry,  even  as  St.  *  Mark,  the  evangelist,  proved  the  Jews 
lyars,  by  the  inconvenience  of  their  testimonies? 

ProU    What  mean  you  by  the  inconvenience  of  their  testimonies  f 

Pop.    Their  disagreeing  one  with  another. 

Frot.  But  so  did  not  St.  Mark.  For  those  Cedse  witnesses,  whose 
testimony  (as  he  notes)  was  inconvenient,  agreed  well  enough  in  their 
tale.  '  rhey  only  failed  in  this,  that  the  matter  which  they  witnessed 
against  hiih  was  not  capital,  though  it  had  been  true.  For  to  promise 
the  re-edifying  of  a  church,  in  three  days,  is  neither  felony  nor  trea* 
son.  And  in  this  respect  St.  Mark  observes,  that  their  testimony  wat 
inconvenient,  meaning  to  condemn  him  to  death.  But  what  great  dis* 
agreement  have  you  observed  among  the  relaters  of  this  tale  ? 

Fap.  *  Infinite.  Insomuch  that  a  man  may  well  think  God  hath 
taken  a*new  the  same  course  with  these,  which  he  took  of  old  witk 
them  who  occasioned  him  to  say  :  ' '  (^ome,  let  us  confound  their  Ian* 
suage,  that  one  of  them  know  not  what  another  saith. 

Frot.    That  is  much,  I  long  to  hear  the  particulars. 

Fap.  So  you  shall  by  and  by.  But,  First,  I  pray  you,  tell  me  by 
the  way,  *  why  Marianus,  the  first  broacher  of  this  tale,  gave  her 
such  a  new-fangled  and  new-devised  name  as  Joan?  Why  took  he  that 
name  which  in  former  ages  was  proper  tp  men  only,  and  by  changing 
a  letter  made  it  a  woman's  name  ?  Florimondus  cannot  teach  the  reason 
of  this. 

Frot,  Florimondus  is  a  proper  ^squire,  and  you  are  a  wise  man  to 
demand  such  a  question.  Read  the  scriptures,  and  you  shall  find,  thai 
the  name  of  Joan  is  no  new  devised  likme,  nor  proper  to  men  only. 
For  '  they  mention  one  Joan,  the  wife  of  Chuza.  Or,  if,  for  fear  of 
proving  an  heretick,  you  dare  not  read  the  scriptures,  *  read  your  le« 
gends  and  festivals,  and  in  them  you  shall  find  that  your  sea  saint,  Ni* 
£holas*s  mother,  was  called  Joan.  If  some  should  hear  you  demand 
such  a  question,  they  would  think  the  fool  rid  you.  Wherefore,  no 
more  of  this,  if  you  respect  your  credit ;  &11  to  shew  me  the  manifold 
disagreement  which  you  promised. 

Fap.  I  will.  '  And,  First,  observe  with  me  the  confusion  that  is 
among  them,  touching  her  name  before,  her  papacy.  Some  say,  she 
was  called  Agnes,  some  Gilbert,  some  Isabel,  some  Marg^uret,  some 
Tutta  or  Jutta,  others  Dorothy. 

Frot.  Who  calls  her,  I  pray  you,  either  Dorothy,  or  Jutta,  or  Tutta? 

%  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  um.  SSS.nam*  Or*  S  Mark  xiv.  59. 

9  Teste*  quidam  inter  »e  recti  conveniabatat,  com  eadem  uterque  verba,  &  eodem  tensn  redtaret. 
— — ^d  qnamvis  affirmMY&t  Christam  diiisM  t    Mjp  diaaohram,    dec.  non  judicMNmt  pontifiMset 
propterei  Christum  ad  mortem  eondamnairu    Haldonat*  in  Mat.  zvi.  6u 
i  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  anor.'BSS.  num.  67.  5  Oen.  xi.  6  Mariaaw 

earn  Jobannem  novo  adinvento  &  Innovato  vocabnlo  appellavil.    Quortom  Ter5  nomen,  quod 
antea  solis  mascalis  imponrbatur,  sola  literamutata,  ad  muUerem  detorsit  1  Florim.  cap.  7.  num.1. 

Luke  Tiii*  S.  and  xxiv.  lo.  8  Golden  Legend  and  English  Festival,  in  the  Life  of 

St.  Nicholas,  and  Pet.  da  Matal.  in  Catal.  Saact  lib.  i.  cap.  S3.  9  iUidi  qvanta  inter 

nos  oonfnsio  in  conficts*  femina  nomine,  Aec.    Baron.  AnnaL  ton*  x.  ad  ann*  89S«  num.  67*  **^ 
floiim.  c^»*  4*  Niun.  $•  9l  cap.  7«    Num.  4* 
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Who  met  called  her  Mai^garet,  or  Isabel?  Yea,  who  of  the  ancient 
•ort  of  writers  called  her  Gilbert,  or  Agues  i  In  some  of  later  time  I 
find  some  difference,  one  calling  her  Gilbert,  and  another  Agnes* 
But,  of  all  those  whom  I  brought  in,  to  give  in  evidence  against  her, 
Hbere  k  not  past  one  or  two,  who,  either  before,  or  after  her  papacy, 
fi^Yes  her  any  other  name  than  Joan.  And,  for  aught  I  know,  there 
18  no  man,  either  old  or  young,  who  ever  christened  her  Dorothy,  or 
Jutta,  or  Isabel,  or  Margaret.     Know  you  any  that  have  done  so? 

Fop.  No;  for  I  find  no  authors  cited  for  proof  of  this,  neither  by 
florimondus,  nor  by  Baronius.  And  1  can  say  no  more  than  I  find  in 
them.    But  what  say  you  to  the  next  difference  ?  '  Do  not  some  of 

Sur  witnesses  feign  her  John  the  Seventh,  some  John  the  Eighth,  some 
\m  the  Ninth  ? 

Prot.  Who  feigns  her  to  be  John  the  Ninth  ?  Not  a  man  that  I  know* 
If  you  bring  not  some  author  for  the  proof  of  this  point,  you  must 
l^ve  me  leave  to  think  you  speak  over. 

Pap.  Over  or  short,  I  follow  in  this  Baronius,  and  N.  D.  For 
•ome,  saith  Baronius,  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  some  John  the 
Eighth,  some  John  the  Ninth.  Some,  saith  N.  D.  do  feign  her  to 
be  John  the  Eighth,  some  the  Ninth. 

Prot.  Baronius  and  N.  D.  are  as  like  to  speak  over  as  you,  for 
tiiey  are  papists ;  wherefore  I  neither  believe  them  nor  you,  further 
Han  I  see  reason.  And  herein  neither  they  nor  you  shew  reason.  For 
Bone  of  you  cite  so  much  as  one  author,  good  or  bad,  for  it.  *  Besides, 
your  Florimondus  confesseth,  that  we  are  only  troubled,  about  this, 
whether  we  should  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  tiie  Eighth  ;  he 
chargeth  us  not  with  naming  her  John  the  Ninth. 

P«p.  Well,  let  that  be  your  difference,  that  you  know  not  whether 
to  call  her  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth. 
'  Prot,  That  difference  is  not  so  great.  For  the  like  may  be  shewed 
in  other  Popes,  which  yet  you  yourself  confess  were  Popes.  But  who 
stiles  her  either  John  the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth  ?  Verily,  neither 
Marianus  Scotus,  nor  Sigebert,  nor  Gotefridus  Viterbensis,  nor  Polonus, 
nor  Platina,  nor  Palmerius,  nor  Trithemius's  Fasciculus  Temporun?,  nor 
Krantius,  nor  Alphonsus  ^  Carthagena,  norTextor,  call  her  either  John 
the  Seventh,  or  John  the  Eighth,  but  simply  John  or  Joan.  For  it  seems 
they  were  of  '  Onuphrius's  mind  in  this,  that  *  numeri  notam  habere 
Hon  debttit  sacri  ordinis  non  capax ;'  that,  seeing  she  was  not  capable  of 
priesthood,  she  should  not  go  for  one  in  the  number  of  Johns. 
'  Pap.  Yes,  by  your  leave,  Platina  stiles  her  John  the  Eighth,  and 
the  next  the  Ninth ;  for  which  he  is  reproved  by  ■*  Onuphiius,  and 
*-that  upon  the  reason  which  you  mentioned.  For  these  are  Onuphrius's 
words:  *  Johannes  VIII.  non  IX.  est,  ut  h  Platina  describitur:  nam, 
etsi  Johannes  foemina  papa,  quam  profitetur,  fuisset,  non  tamen  numeri 
notam  habere  debuis^  sacri  ordinis  non  capax :'  That  is,  John 
questionless  is  the  Eighth,  and  not  the  Ninth,  as  Platina  accounts  him ; 

> 

•"  i  Altt  fUB  Tooaat  Joh.  tU.  aHL  viii.  tlii  vero  iz.  taith  BarooliM,  loco  ciUto.    Some  do  foiga 
nini  to  bo  John  the  Eighth,  some  the  Kintb,  said  K.  D.  pag.  401. 

S  Roc  onum  oorum  aiumos  torqaet,  utmm  Joh.  vii.  aut  Job.  Till*  aomen  siU  usorpaiit  Floilnk. 
mfk  r.  aaau  5,  $  Aaaot.  in  Flat.  iaTit»  Job.  IX  4  Loco  «U»to. 
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ibr;  though  John  the  woman,  whom  he  tidks  of»  had  heed  pope,  yet, 
seeing  she  was  not  capable  of  priesthood,  she  should  not  go  for  one  ui 
the  number  of  Johns. 

Proi.  Platina  stiles  her  not  John  the  Eighth,  Onuphrius,  or 
aomebody  ebe,  hath  abused  both  Pladna  and  you :  For  proof  whereof, 
I  appeal  to  Platina,  printed  in  the  year  1481  ',  which  was  the  yeav 
wherein  Platina  died ;  and  to  the  next  edition,  Anno.  1485«  For, 
•peaking  of  John  the  woman,  in  those  ancient  editions,  he  sets  no 
numeral  note  upon  her  head,  but  begins  his  story  thus :  *  Johannes 
Anglicus,  ex  Moguntiaco  oriundus,  &c/  John  English,  bom  at 
Mentz.  Neither  stiles  he  the  next  the  Ninth,  but  the  Eighth.  For, 
coming  to  that  Pope's  life,  *  Johannes  VIIL  ^  patria  Romanus,  &c.'  saith 
he:  John  the  Eighth,  by  his  country  a  Roman,  &c.  For  further 
proof  of  which  latter  point,  I  appeal  to  the'  later  editions,  whereunto 
Onuphrius's  annotations  are  annexed.  For,  though  we  read  thus  ia 
them,  ^  Johannes  Nonus,  patria  *  Romanus,  &c/  John  the  Ninth,  bjr 
bis  country  a  Roman,  &c.  yet,  that  that  reading  is  false,  and  thm 
ancient  reading  true,  it  appears  by  that  which  is  written  of  the 
next  Pope^s  life,  to  wit,  Martin  the  Second,  even  in  those  later  editions  | 
for  '  Platina,  shewing  how  Martin  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  tha 
Third,  adds  presently,  '  Quem  ab  Johanne  VIIL  coronam  accepissa 
acripsimus  :*  That  is.  Who  was  crowned  by  John  the  Eighth,  as  we 
have  written.  Now  Charles  the  Third  was  crowned  by  John,  next 
before  Martin,  aocordin^^o  ^Platina:  Wherefore  the  next  before 
Martin  was  Johneifie  Eighth,  in:  Slatina's  account,  and  not  John  die 
Ninth,  as  Onupbfius,  or  somebody  else  would  make  us  believe.  Whidi 
oversight,  or  fraud  of  Onuphrius,  was  not  so  great,  but,  by  this  means, 
he  is  forced  to  alter  Platina's  numeral  note,  set  to  all  the  Johns  that 
follow,  to  call  him  John  the  Tenth,  whom  Platina  calls  John  tk$ 
Ninth ;  to  call  him  the  Eleventh,  whom  Platina  calls  the  Tenth ;  te 
call  him  the  Thirteenth,  when  Platina  calls  the  Twelfth;  and  se 
unto  the  last,  Baldesar  Cossa,  who  was  in  the  number  of  Johns,  accoi* 
ding  to  the  ancient  editions,  the  Twenty-third,  and  not  the  Twenty^ 
fourth,  as  he  is  numbered  in  the  editions  with  Onuphrius's  notesb 
But  say  on:  What  other  disagreement  have  you  observed  among  Hie 
reporters  of  this  story  ? 

Pop.  '^  Some  say,  she  beg^  her  papacy  in  the  year  853 ;  some,  ia 
the  year  S54 ;  some,  in  the  year  857 ;  some,  in  858  ;  some,  in  9M| 
some,  in  653 ;  some,  in  686. 

Froi*  Why  name  you  not  the  authors  that  write  this  ?  For,  to  this 
day,  I  never  read,  or  heard  of  any,  who  placed  her  either  about  the 
year  653,  or  686,  or  904 ;  all  the  above  named  historiographers  mentmi 
her  within  the  compass  of  five  years :  till  you  bring  forth  your  proo^ 
there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  your  truth. 

1  FlatiiniBoritiir  tiaam,  uino  1401.^  Tritb  d«  SeHpt.  ScclMiait.  vaibo,  BartlMlonMMt. 
9  Such  as  that  of  Cologne,  aano  1574.  S  Be  Vitit  P»ot.  to  ViU  Martini  11. 

4  In  Vita  ejasde m  Joannis. 

5  Alii  ponvnt  hoc  anno  8M ;  alu,  aoQO  leqiieBte ;  alii,  99t ;  octavo,  alii ;  qvidain  g04  fMtir 
•Oft  qui  ponuDt  eamimst Martiniiifel.  attno wS.  Alii  poft  iohastm  V*  Aano <to6«  Bweattocis 
litalo,  &  FlorisB.  c*  vii.  aom*  #. 
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P<^«  '  Peradventure  you  will  suspect  my  truth,  if  I  tell  you,  that 
tome  say,  she  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth ;  some,  Leo  .the  Fifthj 
some,  Benedict  the  Third ;  some,  Martin  the  Fifth ;  some^  John  the 
Fifth. 

Fret.  I  shall  indeed ;  for  I  read,  in  *  Bellarmine,  that  *  Omnes,  qui 
ktum  Johannem  admittnnt,  dicunt  earn  sedisse  post  Leonem  IV.  & 
ante  Benedictum  III/  All,  who  acknowledge  such  a  woman  pope» 
place  her  after  Leo  the  Fourth,  and  before  Benedict  the  Third. 

Pap.  Yea,  but  you  have  little  reason  to  believe  Bellarmine  therein ; 
lor  *  Polonus  writes,  that  she  succeeded  Leo  the  Fifth  $  and  so  doth  ^ 
Sigebert  too. 

trot.  That  Leo,  whom  Sigebert  placeth  next  before  Joan  the  woman, 
k  numbered  the  Fifth,  it  is  some  error  in  the  print,  for  *  he  names  but 
tiuree  popes  of  that  name  before  that  Leo ;  wherefore,  when  Sigebert  is  cor- 
rected, you  have  no  colour  of  exception  from  him :  No  more  have  you 
fiom  Polonus ;  for,  though,  according  to  his  account,  Leo,  before  this 
woman-pope,  be  Leo  the  Fifth,  yet  he  is  the  same  man,  whom  others! 
call  Leo  the  Fourth.  Pblonus  reckons  one  Leo,  as  Pope,  in  the  year 
698,  whom  others  reckon  not  at  all ;  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  him  and  others,  in  the  account  of  Leo's  that 
follow;  but,  in  the  persons,  all  agree.  What  is  the  next  disamement  f 
-  Pop.  *  Some  say,  she  sat  Pope  one  year,  one  month,  and  rour  days ; 
aome  two  years,  two  months,  and  four  davs  \  son^r^wo  years  and  9 
half;  some,  but  two  years  full.  *  VerJ^9iaairy  sf^^  she  sat  one  year, 
five  months,  and  three  days ;  aJM^Khey  are  no  smfft^^mber,  who  say, 
she  sat  but  barely  four  months. 

Proi,  If  this  be  true,  Bellarmine  was  far  wide ;  for  *  lie  writes,  that 
'  Omnes,  qui  istum  Johannem  admittunt,  dicunt  eum  vixisse  in 
pontificatu  duobus  annis  &  quinque  mensibus.'  All,  that  acknow- 
ledge that  woman  Pope,  say,  she  sat  as  pope  two  years  and 
fire  months.  He  knew  none  (no  more  than  I)  that  gave  her  so  little 
time  as  four  months.  He  knew  no  such  difference  herein,  as  you  talk 
of;  yet,  among  the  later  writers,  I  confess,  there  is  some  difference  of 
some  few  months ;  but  Marianus  and  Polonus,  which  are  two  of  the 
principal,  agree  upon  the  point ;  they  write  uniformly,  that  she  sat 
two  years,  five  months,  and  four  da3rs ;  And  platina  is  not  far  short  of 
that  sum,  for,  by  his  reckoning,  she  sat  two  years,  one  month,  and 
four  days.  But,  suppose  the  differences  in  these  circumstances  were 
great  and  many.  What  is  that  to  discredit  die  substance  of  the  stor^rT 
We  find  great  difference  among  them  who  have  written  of  Pope  Lucius ; 
for  *  some  say,  he  was  a  Roman  s  **  some,  a  Tuscan ;  some  say,  he  was 
the  son  of  Lucinus ;  "  some,  of  Porphyry ;  "  some  say,  he  was  chosen 

,  ■       •  ... 

1  Flortmondas,  loco  dtoto.  S  lik  IH.  dm  Rihq.  P«Bt*  tafi.  sxiv.  S  In  Chron.  tA 

Aimam  855»  coUat.  cam  sono  Sllf  •  4  In  Chron.  ad  annum  847*  collat  cam  anno  85*. 

5  Sigebert  names  Leo  I.  ad  annum  44B,  Leo  II.  ad  annum  684»  Leo  III.  ad  annum  796 ;  and' 
the  next  is  that  Leo,  .^ho  sat  ad  Annum  MT*  j|-  6  Alii  eum  sedisse  tradunt  anno  uno» 

ft  mense  quo,  ft  ditSbus  ^oatuor.  Alii  annis  duobus,  totidemque  mensibus,  ft  diebus  quataor. 
Alii  duobus  anoSs  cum  dimidlo ;  duolras  tantiim  annis  alfi ;  alii  vero  quatuor  tantum  iqenses. 
Baron,  loco  citato,    florim;  cap.  vii.  num  4.  7  This  is  in  Florimondus,  and  not  in 

BaveohM.  8  Lib.  m.  de  Rom.  Pont.  Cap.  xziv.  9  Platina,  de  Vita  Pont, 

In  Vita  LocU.  I.    Omqth.  in  Chnm.  Ronit  Fbnt  ad  annum  <9S.  10  Anastasit^  ti 

V)U  Liicii.  }1  Idem  ibid.  U  Plat,  ft  Onuph.  loco  citatQ. 
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pope  ill  the  year  253  ;  *  some,  in  the  year  254 ;  '  some  in  the  year 
255 ;  '  some,  in  the  year  259 ;  ^  some,  in  die  year  275.  *  Some  say^ 
be  sat  pope  three  years,  three  months,  and  three  days ;  *  some,  three> 
years  and  five  months ;  '  some,  three  years,  seven  months,  and  auc 
days  ; '  some,  but  one  year,  three  months,  and  thirteen  days ;  *  some« 
but  eight  months,  and  no  longer ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  denies  that 
Lucius  was  pope. 

Again,  do  we  not  read,  that  Sergius  the  Third  began  his  reign  in  thm 
year  905,  as  ^^  some  say  ?  As  "  others,  in  the  year  907  ^  As  a  '*  third 
sort,  in  the  year  908  ?  Do  not  "  some  also  write,  that  he  succeeded 
Benedict  the  Fourth?  '^Others,  that  he  succeeded  Formosus?  ^  Others^ 
Christopher  ?  And  is  not  there  difference  also  about  the  time  of  his  conti- 
nuance  in  the  Popedom  ?  While  '*  some  say,  he  sat  seven  years,  three 
months,  and  sixteen  days;  ''some,  three  years  only;  yet,  who  ever 
denied,  that  there  was  such  a  Pope  f 

We  "  read,  that  Formosus's  carcase  was  taken  up  out  of  his  grave 
by  one  of  his  successors,  and  brought  into  judgment  before  a  council 
of  Bishops ;  and  that  it  was  spoiled  of  its  papal  robes,  and  clad  with 
a  laj^man's  garment !  That  he  was  indicted,  arraigned,  and  condemned. 
But,  among  them  that  report  this,  there  is  great  disagreement ;  for 
^  some  say,  it  was  taken  up  by  Sergius  the  Third,  of  whom  I  spoke 
even  now ;  some  say,  it  was  taken  up  by  ^  Stephen  the  Sixth,  whom 
some  call  Stephen  the  Seventh;  *'  some  say,  it  had  two  fingers  cut  off; 
^some,  three:  ^  Some  say,  the  head  was  chopped  off;  **  some  seem  to 
deny  that:  ^  Some  say,  the  trunk  of  the  body  was  cast  into  Tybur; 
^  others  say,  it  was  allowed  layman's  burial.  I  pray  you  now,  dare 
jrou  deny  the  truth  of  this  story,  by  reason  of  these  differences  ? 

Fap*  Why  not  ?  doth  not  ^  Onuphrius  upon  that  reason  deny  it, 
saying:  *  Quse  de  Formosi  cadavere  ex  sepultura  a  successoribus 
eruto  dicuntur,  procul  dubio  fabulae  magis  quam  vero  similia  sunt, 
quod  illorum  qui  de  ea  re  scripserunt  diversitate  6c  repugnantia  facile 
liquet:'  That  is,  the  speeches  which  go  touching. the  digging  up  of 
Formosus's  body  put  of  his  grave,  by  some  of  his  successors,  are 
questioBless  fabulous,  not  true:  Which  is  apparent  by  the  disagreements 
and  cfil&^ayeniences,  which  are  to  be  found  among  them^  that  write 
of  it.  • 

Prot.     Nowsee  you  then  the  disagreement  and  disconveniences  that 


1  Matth.  Wottm.    iloreaHist  ad  annum  254.  2  Marian.  Scot.  8t  Polon.  in  Cbron. 

ad  annum  855.  3  Abbas  Ursperg.  ad  annum  £^.  4  Compilatio  in  Chron. 

ad  annum  257.  ^  Polon.  &  Matth.  Westm.  locis  citatis.  6  Marian.  Scotus, 

loco  citato.  7  Albo  Floriacensis,  de  Vitis  Pont,  in  Lucio.  8  Onuph»loco 

citato.  9  Euseb.  lib.  VII.  Hist.  cap.  iii.  ic  Abbas  tJrspmrgensis.  loco  citato,  ft 
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teste  Baron,  ad  an.  908-  num.2.  15  Barou.  ibid.  16  Polon  ad  aon.  907. 

17  Baron.  Tom.  x.  Annal.  ad  ann.  QIO.  num.  1.  18  Baron   Auoal.  Torn.  x.  ad 

annum  8O7.  nam.  2.  I9  LuitpAind.  lib.  I.  cap.  viii*  4c  Abbas  Urspergensis,  in  Chron.  ad 

annum  897.  20  Plhtina  in  Vita  Steph.  VI.  21  Wernerus  Kolpnmk  in  Fascic. 
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are  among  jou  Papists.  For,  though  *  Baronius  conffss^  'it  waif 
such  a  villainouf  prank,  as  was  never  played  before^  though  he 
confess,  *  it  may  seem  incredible,  by  reason  of  the  barbarousness  of 
it ;  yet  he  grants  it  true,  and  avows  that  they  err  fouly,  who  deny  that 
•Qch  things  befel  Formosus ;  who  hold  the  reports  for  fables.  Not* 
withstanding  the  manifold  difference  in  some  circumstances,  he  durst 
not  cast  it  off  as  Onuphrius  doth.  Neither  could  he  indeed  upon 
Onuphrius's  reason.  For  *  Bellarmine  saith  true  in  this,  though  he 
miss  the  truth  often,  that  aapiswnc  accidii  ui  cotutet  de  re^  4*  ^^  comtet 
de  modo^  vel  alia  drcwnsiatUia,  It  oftentimes  falls  out,  that  men  are 
sure  such  a  thing  is  done,  when  yet,  they  are  not  sure  of  the  manner 
how  it  was  done,  or  of  some  other  such  like  circumstance.  The 
difference  among  writers,  about  a  circunostance,  doth  not  weaken  any 
man's  ai^ument  touching  the  substance.  If  it  do,  to  give  one  instance 
more,  blot  out,  for  shame,  St.  Ursula  and  her  fellows  holiday,  out 
of  your  *  kalendar ;  and  all  the  prayers,  which  you  make  to  them, 
in  your  primmers,  portesses,  and  breviaries*  For  there  was  never 
greater  disagreement  among  the  relators  of  any  story,  than  among  the 
relators  of  that.  Some  *  say^  that  Ursula  was  the  King  of  ScotUsd'e 
daughter;  but  '  others  say,  she  wa&  the  King  of  Cornwall's  daughter. 
*  Some  say,  her  father  was  called  Maurus;  but  others  say,  he  was 
called  *  Dionethus,  or  '*  Dionotus,  or  "  Dioaocus,  or  ^  Dconotus ;  far 
so  diversly  do  they  christen  him.  And,  which  concerns  the  husband, 
to  whom  she  should  have  been  married,  ^  some  write,  that  he  was  king 
of  England :  ^*  Others,  Uiat  he  was  King  of  Little  Britain.  And  "  one 
calls  him  ^therius,  another  **  Holofernes,  '^  a  third  Conanus.  Now 
in  her  company,  as  some  say,  there  were  only  eleven -thousand  ladies 
and  gentlewomen,  virgins ;  but,  as  ''  others  say,  there  were  sixty- 
thousand  country  maidens  over  and  above  those  eleven-thousand  of 
better  rank.  Besides,  "  there  were  divers  bishops  and  lords  of  the 
temporalty  who  accompanied  them.  Yea,  Cyriacus  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
like  a  good  fellow,  left  his  papacy,  and  f<^lowed  these  pilgrims,  say  ^ 
some,  diough  others  deny  it.  For  *  some  say,  that  they  went  in 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  though  ^  otiiers  hold  not  that  probable.  "  Some 
say  they  were  martyred  on  the  sea  coast :  **  Some  before  thef  gates  of 
Cologne.  And  ^  some  say,  that  all  this  fell  out  in  the  year  938^ 
Some,  in  ^  MaximuaTs  time :  ^  Some,  in  the  year  453.  Last  of  all,  **  some 

1  iBtentatitm  hactemis  sedof .  £  Pm  soi  immanitate  omnibus  incredibile,  Annal. 
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fey,  tbaty  if  any  be  buried  in  St  Ursula's  church,  though  they  be 
iQfiEUQts  newly  baptised,  the  ground  will  cast  them  up  again :  Whereaa 
*  others  say,  that  that  is  a  tale  of  a  tub. 

Pap,  I  know  not  what  to  reply  to  this*  But  leameder  catholicks 
Ivill  answer  you,  I  hope.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  go  on :  *  By 
the  reporters  of  this  story  she  was  carried  first  to  Athens.  Now  there 
was  no  Athens  standing  at  that  time. 

Frot.  Yes,  that  there  was.-  For  *  Paulus  ^milius  writes,  that 
Ciotefridus  was  made  Duke  of  Athens,  and  prince  of  Achaia,  about 
ike  year  1S20.  And  *  afterwards,  that  certain  pirates,  inyading  the 
country  of  Graecia,  slew  the  Duke  of  Athens,  who  was  of  the  house 
of  Brennus,  and  took  the  city.  In  hke  manner,  we  read  in  *  Matthew 
Paris,  that  Johannes  de  Basingstocke,  Archdeacon  of  *  Legria,  who 
died  in  the  year  1253,  studied  at  Athens,  and  that  he  learned  of  the 
kamed  Grecians  many  matters  unknown  to  men  of  the  West  Church  ; 
esp^ially  of  one  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Athens.  Besides,'*  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  lived  since  that,  doth  justify, 
that,  in  his  time,  Athens  was  not  quite  razed,  but  carried  the  shew  of 
a  pretty  town.  For  Cwvtas  Atkeniensis  (quoth  he)  quondam  nobUissimm 
fintj  4^.  eadem  nostra  tempore  parci  oppidi  spedem  gerit.  The  noble 
city  of  Athens,  at  this  time,  carries  but  the  shew  of  a  little  village* 
Wherefore,  neither  doth  this  your  exception  prejudice  the  truth  of 
this  story.    Your  next  had  need  be  better. 

Pap,  By  the  reporters  of  this  story  she  was  not  only  carried  to  Athens, 
but  to  Athens,  for  learning.  Now,  it  is  a  plain  case,  as  '  Bellarmine 
writes,  that  there  were  no  schools  at  that  time,  neither  in  Athens, 
nor  in  any  place  of  Grsecia. 

Prot,  What?  No  schools  in  any  place  of  Graecia,  at  that  time f 
Notes  Bellarmine  that  ?  And  that  as  a  plain  case  ?  And  doth  he  prove 
it  too? 

Pap,  Yea,  '  he  proves  it  by  divers  writers.  And  first  by  '•  Synesius 
ivho  lived  a  little  after  Basil  and  Nazianzen's  time.  For  Synesius 
writes  unto  his  brother,  that  Athens  retained  only  the  bare  name  of  an 
university. 

Prot.'  And  doth  that  import  (think  you)  that,  in  Synesius's  opinion^ 
there  was  no  university  at  Athens?  I,  for  my  part,  do  rather  think  the 
contrary :  I  think  Synesius  meant,  thereby,  that  Athens  was  an  univer- 
sity, though  nothing  so  flourishing  as  formerly.  Questionless,  when  " 
Bernard  writ,  that  Peter  Abailard  had  nothing  of  a  monk,  saving  the 
name  and  the  cowl,  his  meaning  was,  not,  that  Peter  was  no  Monk, 
but  rather,  that  he  was  a  monk,  though  a  sorry  monk.  And  1  am  the 
rather  persuaded,  to  understand  Synesius's  words  so,  because  Athens, 
in  St.  Basils  time,  about  some  forty  years  before  Synesius,  *'  was  held 

1  Flien.  Loc.  cUat,  Fabulam  anilem  esse  didici.  £  Onnph.  Annot.  in  Platin.ia 

Vit  Job.  VIII.  and  Hard.  Answer  to  B.  Jewel's  apology.  3  Lib.  viii.  4  Lib.  vi. 
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PoDtif.  cap.  24.  9  Loco  citato.  10  la  £pi^.  ult  ad  fraii  em  suum  Synesina 
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de  Mon\u:ho  praeter  Nomen  &  Qabituff.  fivil.  £pi»tf  19<«  It  fiajroa.  AoAal.  Xoaie 

iii.  U  ajB.  954.  auni.  iUu  S6. 
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the  mother  of  learning ;  and,  in  regard  thereof,  termed  Golden  Ath^nf 
b^*  Gregory  Nazianzen.  For  who  can  think,  in  so  few  years,  iearnitig 
should  quite  be  quenched  ;  and  that  so  famous  an  university  should, 
in  so  short  time,  be  utterly  decayed  ?  But  let  us  suppose,  tljcre  was 
BO  university  at  Athens  in  Synesiu8*s  time.  What  is  that  to  prove^ 
that  there  was  no  university  at  Athens  in  Pope  Joan's  time,  which  was 
four-hundred  years  after  I  Tha^  university  might  get  life  again  in  so 
many  years.  And  indeed  it  did  so;  for,  a  hundred  years  after  Synesius's 
time,  Boethius  weht  to  study  at  Athens,  as  *  Baronius  confesseth ; 
nothing  further,  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  revived  there  in  those 
days.  And,  as  we  read  in  Hector  Boetius,  John  Scotus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  850,  compbires  Atmas  Athenis  Grctcis  Literis  wsudaiitf 
studied  Greek  at  Athens  many  years. 

Pap,  Why,  but  that  there  were  no  schools  in  any  part  of  GraM:ia 
in  Pope  Joan's  days,  it  is  proved  by '  Bellarmine  out  of  ^  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras.  For  they  record,  that,  in  the  sole  reign  of  Michael  the 
emperor,  which  fell  to  be  about  the  year  856,  Bard  us  Caesar  restored 
learning:  ^  Cum  usque  ad  illud  tempus  per  Annos  plu^imos  ita 
fuissent  extincta  omnia  studia  sapientiae  in  Grsecia^  ut  ne  vestigium 
quidem  ullum  extaret. 

Prot  Bellarmine  wrongs  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  in  bringing  them 
in,  to  witness  such  a  point.  For  they  say  Ao  more,  but  that  learning 
was  not  regarded,  of  a  long  time  before  Ba^dus  Caesar.  They  say  iK)ty 
it  was  quite  extinct,  *  but  almost  extinct.  Burdus  Cafosar  added 
life  unto  it,  "  by  setting  up  schools  for  every  one  of  the  liberal 
sciences,  and  appointing  publick  professors,  and  giving  them  stipends 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  write ;  but  he  raised 
it  not  up  simply,  to  life.  For,  if  it  had  been  stark  dead,  how  could 
he,  upon  such  a  sudden,  have  gotten  professors  to  furnish  his  schools  ? 
Again,  do  we  not  read  in  the  same  Zonaras,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
whereof  Bellarmine  speaks,  there  was  a  '  matchless  philosopher  at 
Constantinople,  and  many  skilful  mathematicians,  who  were  his 
scholars  ?  And  do  we  not  read  in  '  Cedrenus,  that  tliis  philosopher  was 
called  Leo,  and  that  he  *  was  brought  up  in  learning  at  Constantinople, 
though  afterwards  he  learned  rhetorick,  philosophy,  arithmetick,  and 
the  other  liberal  sciences,  in  the  Isle  of  Antro  ?  And  doth  not  this 
argue,  that  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  do  not  report,  that  there  was  no 
learning  in  any  place  of  Grsecia?  Thirdly,  Is  it  not  well  known,  that^ 
^®  about  the  year  680,  there  was  kept  a  general  council  at  Constantino^ 
pie,  whereat  there  were  many  bishops  of  Greece,  and  among  the  rest 
the  "  Bishop  of  Athens  ?  Is  it  not  well  known  that  there  was  kept 
another  council  at  Nice,  an  hundred  years  after,  viz.  '*  about  the 
year  780 :  At  which,  there  were  "  more  bishops  of  Greece,  than  at 

1  In  Monodia  in  BasalU  Magni  i^um.  ft  Annal.  Tom.  vi.  ad  an.  510.  nam.  2. 

3  Loco  citato.  4  In  vit.  Michael  &Tbeod  Imperat.  5  Pliilosophia- 
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the  foMer  ?  Is  it  not  well  known,  there  was  a  third  comicil  hblden  at 
Constantinople,  which  did  exceed  in  number  either  of  the  former 
two,  *  about  the  year  870?  And,  how  is  it  credible  so  many  councitsy 
consisting  of  many  bishops  should  be  kept  in  Greece,  ,and  yet  Greece 
Utterly  without  h*aming  ?  Wellfare  N.  D.  in  comparison  of  Bejlarmine 
herein,  for  N.  D.  durst  not,  it  seemeth,  say,  with  Bellarmine,  that, 
about  Pope  Joan's  time,  there  was  no  school  in  any  place  of  Grsecia. 
He  was  abhamed  to  run  with  his  master  to  such  excess  of  lying.  He 
left  him,  in  this* 

•  Pop.  True.  But  that  Athens,  at  that  time,  had  no  school  in  it 
at  all,  nor  many  years  before,  '  N.  D.  is  as  confident,  as  his  master 
Bellarmine ;  and  that  circumstance  is  that  which  gauls  you  most ; 
wherefore  tell  me,  what  more  can  you  say  to  itf 

Pn>^.  Nay,  first  tell  me  how  N.  D.  proves  that ;  for  I  shall  esteem 
of  his  position,  as  I  find  his  proof  to  be. 

Faip,  His  position  is  evident,  '  he  saith,  by  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras, 
in  the  places  already  cited. 

Proif.  He  lyes  falsly,  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  make  as  much  for 
Bellarmine's  opinion,  as  for  his;  for  they  speak  of  the  decay  of 
learning  through  Greece  generally,  and  not  in  Athens  particularly ; 
yet,  as  you  have  heard,  they  make  nothing  for  Bellarmine.  N.  D. 
might  as  well  have  cast  off  Bellarmine's  witnesses,  as  Bellarmine^s 
opinion,  for  insufficient.     Have  you  any  more  exceptions  ? 

Pfl^.  '  Yea ;  for  .these  tale-tellers  report,  that  she  came  to  Rome, 
and  there  professed  learning  openly,  and  had  great  doctors  to  her 
scholars :  But  this  is  a  notorious  untruth,  for  there  was  no  learning 
openly  professed  at  Rome,  in  those  days,  as  the  stories  declare. 

Froit.  The  '  stories  declare,  that  Ina,  one  of  our  Saxon  Kings,  did 
build  a  school  in  Rome,  a  little  before  Pope  Joan's  days,  viz.  in  the 
year  19^1 ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  that  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
their  children,  the  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
might  repair  thither,  to  be  instructed  in  the  catholick  faith,  and 
afterwards  return  home ;  which  school  flourished  in  ^  King  Offa's  time^ 
viz.  79^f  and  continued,  at  least,  till  Alfred's  time;  for  we  read, 
that  Marinus,  the  Pope,  who  sat  in  the  year  &83,  freed  it  from  all 
payments,  at  ^^Ifred's  motion.  Now  is  it  likely,  that  such  a  school 
was  built,  and  maiuta  ned  for  such  a  purpose,  where  no  learning  was 
publickly  professed  ?  Moreover,  we  read  of  many  other  schools  kept 
in  the  same  city,  in  Stephen  the  Sixth's  time,  which  was  about  the 
year  885  ;  for  ail  the  schools  in  Rome  concurred  in  a  joyful  manner, 
bringing  Stephen  the  Sixth  to  the  palace  of  Lateran,  saith  ^  one  of  your 
popish  chroniclers,  and  Stephen  was  sorry,  with  all  his  heart,  he  had 
not  wherewith  to  gratify  the  schools.  And  is  it  to  be  thought,  that 
all  these  schools  were  masterless,  that  they  had  no  professors,  nor 
readers  ? 
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Pap,  *  If  there  had  been  ever  such  a  Joan  Pope,  which  some  had 
forborne  to  speak  of,  for  reverence  to  that  see ;  the  difference  which 
is  found  among  historians,  in  numbering  of  such  popes  as  were  called 
by  the  name  of  John,  should  have  risen  at  that  time,  knd  by  reason 
of  that  occasion ;  but  the  difference  among  historians,  about  the 
number  of  John  Popes,  arose  not  from  that  time,  and  about  that 
occasion;  it  arose  in  Pope  John  the  Twelfth's  time,  about  the  year 
955  ;  Ergo,  there  was  never  such  a  Joan  Pope.  Now  answer  me 
this  argument,  if  you  can,  for  this  is  Held  '  a  doughty  one. 

Prot.  Is  it  so?  Well,  hearken  then  what  I  answer  to  it:  I  say, 
first,  there  is  no  reason,  that  historians  should  have  differed  in  their 
account  of  Johns  from  her  time,  though  some,  for  reverence  of  that 
see,  forbore  to  speak  of  her ;  'so  they,r  who  spoke  of  her,  were  not  to  set 
any  numeral  note  upon  her  head,  as  '  before  I  shewed  you  out  of 
Onuphrius.  They  were  not  to  reckon  one  John  the  more  for  her^ 
neither,  indeed,  did  any  historian,  before  Platina,  reckon  her  in  the 
number  of  Johns,  though  they  called  her  by  the  name  of  John. 

Pap.  Yes,  Platina  set  a  numeral  note  upon  her  head,  and  called 
her  John  the  Seventh,  and  so  did  many  since  his  time. 

Prot,  Many,  sine*-  his  time,  have  called  her  so,  I  grant,  Jbeing 
moved  thereto,  as  I  suppose,  by  this,  that  they  saw  her  so  called  ia 
Platina;  but  Platina.  hath  been  corrupted  by  some  of  your  generation, 
as  *  before  I  noted ;  for  he  neither  called  her  John  the  Seventh,  nor 
John  the  Eighth.  But,  secondly,  I  say,  your  minor  is  false;,  for  the 
difference,  which  is  abo^t  the  number  of  Johns,  arose  not  from  John 
the  Twelfth,  but  from  this  woman,  Joan ;  for,  since  Platina's  time^ 
some  called  her  John  the  Seventh,  some  John  the  Eighth,  and  so  disa* 
greed  in  the  total  sum.r 

Pap.  •  Nay,  herein  you  are  out?  for,  that  their  disagreement 
began  in  John  the  Twelfth's  days,  Lambertus,  ^ho  lived  in  those  days, 
witnessetfa,  and  your  century  writers  do  confess. 

Prof.  Doth  Lambertus  witness  that?  Fie  that  you  should  say 
so,  for  he  hath  not  one  wocd  sounding  that  way,  no  more  have  the 
century  writers. 

Pap.  Yes,  but  they  have;  for  they  •  write,  that,  whenas  John  the 
Tw<*lith  was  deposed  by  the  cardinals,  and  Leo  the  Eighth  placed  ia 
hjs  room,  John  the  Twelfth  got  the  Popedom  ag^in,  and  kept  it  four 
months ;  which  some  historians  not  observing,  made  two  popes  of. 
one. 

Prot.  The  century  writers  db  not  write  this.  Your  Florimondus 
and  IkTnartius,  from  whence  you  have  this  stuff,  are  shameless 
fellows  to  report  this  by  them.  They  say,  indeed,  that  there  is  great 
difference  in  writers  about  Pope  John  the  Twelfth  ;  meaning,  by  John 
the  Twelfth,  not  him,  into  whose  room  Leo  the  Eighth  was  chosen^ 
of  whom  you  talk  at  random,  but  another  John,  who  was  son  to 
Sergius,  commonly  called  John  the  Eleventh;  But  that  historians 
began  to  differ  in  their  account,  by  reason  of  that  difference,  they  say 

1  Florinu  cap.  v\i.  piifre  W.  Brrnart.  Lib  ii.  page  llj.  2  Omnem  hanc  de  Joanna-. 

coalleUn\  fabulam  hoc  uno  dicto  damnarunt.  Florim.  ibid.  3  Tasf*70.  4  P»SC  7^* 
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not.  YeA,  it  is  plain,  they  impute  the  difTerence,  among  the  historians, 
to  this,  '  that  some  called  Joan,  John  the  Seventh ;  some,  John  the 
Eighth-;  wherefore  yon  must  cast  about  for  a  new  argument,  for 
ihis  will  not  serve  your  turn. 

P(tp.  I  have  arguments  good  store;  whereof  the  first  shall  bft 
taken  from  the  time  wherein,  they  say,  she  sat  as  Pope;  and  *  I  will 
deal  especially  with  Marianus  Scotus,  the  first  reporter  of  this 
matter;  for,  if  he  be  confounded,  all  the  rest  must  rest  co-- 
founded* 

Ftot,  Well^  fkll  to  your  work)  and  be  as  good  at  your 
word. 

Pap.  '  If  Leo  the  Fourth  lived  to  the  year  S55,  then  Marianus 
Scotus  lyed  falsely,  in  reporting  that  this  Joan  was  called  pope  in 
the  year  853:  for,  by  his  confession,  she  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth; 
but  Loo  the  Fourth  lived  to  the  year  835 :  Ergo,  Marianus  Scotus 
lyed  falsely,  in  reporting  that  this  Joan  Was  chosen  Pope  in  the  yeaf 
«53. 

Frot,  What  is  that  to  the  main  chance,  that  Marianus  Scotus 
mistook  the  year  of  her  entering  into  the  popedom }  In  histories,  a 
year  or  two  break  no  square ;  But  how  prove  you,  that  Marianus 
Teports,  that  this  Pope  Joan  was  chosen  in  the  year  853  ? 

Fap,  *  By  his  own  words,  for  thus  he  writes: '  Anno  octingentesimo 
quinquagesimo  tertio  Leo  Papa  obiit  Kalend.  Augusti.  Huic  successit 
Joanna  mulier  annis  duobus^  mensibus  quinque,  diebus  quatuor.'  In 
the  year  853,  Leo,  the  Pope,  died  on  the  kalends  of  August,  and 
Joan,  the  woman,  succeeded  after  him,  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
five  months,  and  four  days. 

Frot.  These  are  not  Marianus's  words;  for  he  sets  not  down  the  year 
precisely,  but  in  numeral  figures,  by  the  side  of  the  text.  '  And  it  is  plaiq, 
by  conference  of  years,  that  he  meant  to  note  out  the  855th.  for  her  entrance, 
and  not  the  853d ;  for  Benedict  the  Third,  who  succeeded  her,  entered  not, 
by  his  account,  tiil  the  year  857.  Now,  if  she  had  entered  855,  she  had 
been  pope  four  years,  or  thereabouts ;  for  between  853  and  857,  th^ 
run  four  years ;  whereas,  in  plain  words,  he  notes  that  she  was  pope 
but  two  years,  ^\e  months,  and  four  days.  Secondly,  it  is  plain,  by 
Marianus  Scotus,  thatSergius  the  Second  began  his  popedom  in  theyeat 
844,  and  sat  three  years.  It  is  plain,  that  Leo  the  Fourth,  nexX 
successor  to  Sergius,  began  his  in  the  year  847,  and  sat  eight  years. 
Now  put  these  odd  sums,  four,  three,  and  eight,  to  840,  and  they 
will  make  855.  So  that  whosoever  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth,  must 
begin  in  the  year  855,  and  that  was  Joan  the  woman,  in  Marianus's 
opinion.  , 

Fap.  Why,  but  right  over-against  these  figures.  853,  these  words  are 
set:  '  Leo  Papa  obiit  Kal.  Aug.'  Leo,  the  Pope,  died  on  the  kalends 
of  August.  And  doth  not  that  argue,  that,  in  Marianus's  opinion,  Leo 
died  that  year  ? 

1  Joh.  Tii.  ut  SabeliicuB  vult,  aut  Ytti.  tX.  Platina»  vocatus  est  cent.  ix.  cap.  10. 

«  Baron.  Annal.  Tom.  x.  ad  an.  85.1.  num.  64.  3  Baron,  ibid.  4  Baron,  ibid. 
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Frot.  No,  no  more  than  the  words  following,  '  huic  successit  Joanna 
mulKT,  &c/  which  are  set  just  over-against  these  figures  854,  do  argue^ 
that  she  began  her  Popedom  the  next  year  after;  or  that  Leo  the 
Fourth  began  his  popedom  in  the  year  852,  because,  right  over- 
agains^  that  number,  his  entrance  upon  Sergius's  death  is  mentioned* 
I»  not  your  next  arguR^nt  better  ? 

Pctp.  *  The  people  of  Rome,  about  that  time,  were  evil  afiected 
towards  the  Pope;  and  so  was  the  greater  part  of  all  Italy :  For  that 
Charles  had  subdued  them,  and  giyen  them  to  the  Pope*  Now,  if 
such  an  accident  as  this/  had  fallen  out,  it  might  have  given  them 
just  cause  to  have  fallen  from  the  Pope  again :  For  they  might  have  . 
pretended,  that  they  would  not  l>e  subject  to  a  womanish  and  a  whorish 
government     But  we  read  of  no  such  thing.    Ergo. 

Froi.  Charles  rescued  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  with 
the  great  good  liking  both  of  the  Romans,  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  But 
he  never  turned  them  over  to  live  under  the  Pope's  government.  All 
his  life  he  kept  them  in  obedience  to  himself,  and  by  will  bequeathe4 
the  whole  country  to  his  youngest  son  Pipin,  as  '  Baronius  sheweth 
out  of  the  French  histories.  Ergo,  this  argument  is  naught:  Let 
me  have  a  new  one* 

Fap,  '  The  Popes,  about  the  time  of  this  your  supposed  pope  Joan,  did 
take  up  roundly  both  kings  and  emperors  for  their  adulteries-  Which 
is  a  plain  argument,  there  was  no  Pope  Joan  in  that  see,  guilty  of  any 
such  crimer 

ProU  What  kings  and  emperors  were  these,  whom  the  Popes  took 
up  so  roundly  for  their  adulteries  ? 

Pap,  Lodovicus,  the  Emperor,  was  one :  For  Gregory  the  Fifth 
tjamed  him  into  a  monastery  for  his  adultery  with  one  Judith,  that 
there  he  might,  a- part,  do  penance  for  his  sin. 

Prot.  Gregory  *  the  Fifth  lived  almost  one-hundred  and  fifty  years 
af^er  Pope  Joan;  and  besides,  there  was  no  emperor  called  Ludovick 
in  his  time.  Perhaps  Florimondus  would  have  said  Gregory  the 
Fourth,,  for  he  lived  not  long  before  Pope  Joan's  time,  and  in  his  days 
there  was  one  Ludowick  an  emperor* 

Pap,  Indeed,  it  may  be  so,  for  the  numeral  figure  might  soon  be 
inistaken^  For  Gregory  the  Fourth,  a  man  may  easily  set  down  Gregory 
the  Fifth  ;•  And  what  say  you  to  it? 

Prot,  I  say,^  Florimondus  is  a  palterer.  For  Ludowick,  who 
lived  in  Gregory  the  Fourth's  time,  was  never  noted  for  an  adulterer, 
with  any  Judith,  nor  with  any  woman  else.  Judith^  his  wife,  was 
suspected  of  that  sin  with  others,  and  thereupon  was  veiled,  and 
thrust  into  a  monastery  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  And 
Ludowick  himself,  upon  other  pretences,  was,  for  a  time,  deprived 
of  the  empire.  But  Gregory  the  Fourth  had  no  hand,  either  in  her 
veiling,,  or  in  his  deprivation,  as  you  may  see  by  '  Baronius.     Besides, 

1  Floriin.  cap.  14.  Num.  6.  S  Annal.  Tom.  ix,  ad  ann.  806.  num.  I9.  3  Flor. 

cap.  37.  num.  2.  4  Greg.  V.  Ludovicum  imperatorcm  adolterii  cum  Joditha  quadam 
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tKift  fell  out  before  Pope  Joan's  time;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  hinder 
but  that  there  was  such  a  Joan.  M^tbinks  you  should  be  drawn  dry, 
you  talk  so  idly. 

Pap.  *  If  there  had  been  such  a  Pope  Joan,  some  historian  would 
have  writ  either  good  or  had  of  her.  But  we  read  nothing  of  her  in 
any  history. 

Prat.  Do  we  read  nothing  of  her  in  any  history  ?  Whence  hav« 
"we  this  of  her  aspiring  to  the  Popedom,  and  of  her  lewd  behaviour 
IB  the  time  of  her  Popedom  ?  Have  I  jiot  proved  it  unto  you  out  jo| 
the  histories  ? 

Pap,  Yea,  but  my  meaning  is,  ^  that  we  read  nothing  in  any  histoty 
of  her  reforming  the  churchy  of  her  determining  of  causes  and 
questions,  usually  proposed  by  bishops  to  them  that  are  popes,  of  any 
intercourse  or  affairs,  that  she  had  with  king  or  emperor. 

Prot^  No  more  do  we  read  in  any  historian,  of  any  such  act  done  Jby 
Anastasius  the  Third,  who  sat  as  pope  two  years,  and  upward* 
Anastasius  the  Third,  as'Platina  witnesseth,  did  nothing  worthy  of 
remembrance.  We  read  nothing  of  any  great  acts  done  by  Leo  the 
Seventh.  He  sat  three  years  and  six  months;  yet  he  did  as  ^little  as 
Aiiastasius,  for  any  thing  we  read ;  he  neither  reformed  the  church, 
nor  resolved  any  bishop  his  doubts,  nor  intermeddled  with  any 
princes. 

Pap.  '  Oh,  but  that  age,  wherein  you  feign  this  Joan  lived,  wa$ 
an  age  wherein  fell  out  great  variety  of  matter,  both  in  the  east  ^d 
in  the  west.  In  it  many  princes  and  emperors  of  groat  worth  reigned. 
In  it  m^y  men  of  great  learning  lived :  And  therefore,  if  there  had 
heen  any  such  monster  then,  we  could  not  but  have  heard  of  it  on  .aU 
sides.  ' 

Prc^.  So  we  have,  as  before  I  proved.  But  what  great  variety  of 
matter  fell  there  out  in  that  age  more  than  ordinary  i 

Pap.  *  In  that  age,  there  was  old  holding  and  drawing  between  %g 
eastern  and  western  churches  about  images.  Many  councils  were  kqpi 
by  both  sides,  and  many  evil  words  paissed  on  all  hands. 

Prot.  Go,  go,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  and  of  FJorimondus  your 
master.  All  stories  testify,  that  the  difference  between  the  eastern  a^d 
western  churches,  about  images,  began  in  the  former  ages ;  and  that, 
though  they  continued  some  few  years  after  the  year  800,  yet  there 
was  no  talk  of  that  matter  for  divers  years  before  Pope  Joan's  days : 
Yet  I  am  willing  to  hear  you  ^speak  on.  Wherefore  tell  me  wh^t  sort 
of  learned  men  that  age  brought  out  ? 

Pap,    Great  store,  but  it  were  too  long  to  reckon  them, 

prot.  It  may  be  so :  Yet  you  must  know  that  they  went  for> 
learned  men  in  that  age,  '  who  were  but  bare  gramiparians.  And 
therefore,  were  they  never  so  many^  Ppp^e  io9A'3  »c|»  might  pasft 
unwritten. 

1  Flor.  cap.  8&  nom.  3.  2  Flor.ibid.  3  Ab  Anastnio  nil  memoria' 
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Pap,  *  Yes.,  but  I  would  gla<^ly  know  of  you,  what  dukes,  what 
princes,  what  kings,  what  emperors,  this  Joan  inaugurated  and 
crowned :  What  ambasssadors  she  entertained,  what  honours  she 
bestowed  upon  any  persons. 

Prot^     Indeed,  you  pose  me  now ;  especially  in  that  which  concerns  . 
the  inaugurating  and   crowning  of  dukes,    and  princes,    an<i  kings, 
and  emperors.      For  I  remember  none  inaugurated  or  crowned  by 

her,  '      . 

P(^,     I  thought  so.     And  therefore  you  do  well  to  confess  it.   I  trust . 
at  length  3'pu  will  also  confess  that  there  was  no  Pope  Joan. 

Prot,  Why,  I  pray  you?  did  every  Pope  inaugurate ^and  crown 
either  dukes,  or  princes,  or  kings,  or  emperors  ? 

Pap.  Nay,  I  say  not  so.  But  in  that  age  the  emperors  themselves 
had  such  a  reverend  opinion  of  thft  Roman  Popes,  that  they  would  not 
take  upon  them  to  reign,  except  they  gave  them  their  consent,  and 
crowned  them. 

Prot     How  prove  you  that  ? 

Pap.  *  By  this,  that  Adrian  the  First  baptized  the  two  sons  of  Charles 
the  Great,  and  after  that  anointed  them  kings. 

Prot.  This  proves  not  your  purpose  n  for  this  fell  out  in  the  year 
781,  as  ^  Baronius  notes,  and  not  in  that  age  wherein  Pope  Joan  lived. 
But  do  you  think  that  every  Pope  in  that  age  inaugurated  some 
dtlkes,  or  princes,  or  kings,  or  emperors  ?  I  would  gladly  know  of 
you,  what  duke^  or  prince,  or  king,  or  emperor,  was  inaugurated,  or 
crowned  by  Pope  ^ugenius  the  Second,  who  sat  in  the  year  824;  or 
by  Pope  Valentinus,  who  sat  in  the  year  827  ;  or  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Fourth,  wJio  succeeded  Valentinus ;  or  by  Pope  Bergius  the  Second, 
who  sat  in  the  year  844 ;  or  by  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth,  who  sat  in  the 
.  year  847.  I  am  sure,  never  a  one  of  these  crowned  any  emperor. 
And  I  remember  not,  that  any  one  of  these  anointed  any  duke,  or 
king,  save  Leo  the  Fourth,  who  anointed  Alfred,  the  youngest  son'  of 
Ethelwulfus,  King  of  England^  Which  furthered  him  nothing  to  the 
attaining  of  the  kingdom  ;  for,  till  the  death  of  his  three  elder  brethren, 
for  all  the  Pope's  anointing  him,  he  lived  like  a  subject,  he  lived  not 
Kke  a  king.  Wherefore,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  main  point,  though 
Pope  Joan  inaugurated,  or  crowned,  no  such  persons  as  you  speak  of, 
yet  yoij  cannot  conclude  thereupon:  JSrgo,  there  was  no  Pope  Joan* 

Pap.  *  But  if  she  bestowed  no  honours  upon  any  persons ;  if  she 
made  no  bishops ;  if  she  gave  no  bishopricks^  it  is  more  than  probable 
there  was  never  any  such. 

Prot.  Obj  but  we  read,  that  ^contulit  sacros  ordines,  promovit 
episcopos,  ministravit  sacramenta,  caeteraque  Romanorum  Pontificum 
exercuit  munera :'  She  gave  orders ;  she  paade  bishops ;  she  adminis- 
tered the  sacraments,  and  she  performed  all  other  offices  belonging 
unto  the  papacy. 

Pap.  Where  read  you  that?  I  warrant  you,  you  had  it  out  of  Bale; 
of  whom  1  wish  you  to  see,  at  your^  leisure,  what  •  Florimondus's 
censure  is. 

1  Flor.  eap.  dt.  nam.  6.  t  Flor.  ibid.  8  Annal.  ton*  is.  ad  ran  ii\uib  S. 
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Prof.  John  Bale  for  aught  I  know,  is  a  far  honester  man  than 
f  lorimondiis.  Arid,  to  tell  you  truth,  if  Florimondus  rail  upon  him, 
I  shall  have  the  better  opinion  of  him.  For  as  'TcrtuUian  persuaded 
liim$elf,  that  whosoever  knew  Nero,  would  easily  believe  Chrj^stianitjr 
were  good,  because  it  was  disliked  by  Nero :  So  I  persuade  myself^ 
that  whosoever  knows  Florimpndus,  he  will  the  rather  be  well  pep- 
suaded  of  John  Bale,  because  he  is  reviled  by  Florimondus.  But  yet 
I  would  have  you  know,  I  read  not  this  in  Bale  only,  but  in  'Cornelius 
Agrippa;  a  man  much  commended  by  '  Leo  X.  and^  in  a  *  book  of  his 
solemnly  privileged  by  Charles  V, 

Pap,  WeH,  sir,  since  these  reasons  prevail  not  with  you,  I  will- 
come  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  you.  And  first,  to  prove  your  story  a 
fobulous  fiction,  I  argue  thus  :^  *  If  the  report  of  Pope  Joan  be  not  a 
fictioi^  then  Nicholas,  the  first  pope  of  that  name,  who  at  the  time  of 
her  election  was  a  cardinal,  gave  her  a  voice,  and  so  consented  to  her 
election.  But  it  is  not  credible  that  Nicholas  gave  her  a  voice,  and 
consented  to  her  election,  ergo. 

'  Prof.  First,  I  deny  that  Nicholas  was  a  cardinal  at  the  time  of 
Pope  Joan's  election.  For  he  was  made  •  subdeacon  by  Sergius  Ih- 
and  ^  deacon  by  Leo  IV.  In  which  order  he  continued  *  till  the  death 
of  Benedict  III.  who  sat  after  Joan.  Secondly,  I  deny  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  he  gave  Pope  Joan  his  voice,  though  we  should  grant  he 
was  a  cardinal.  For  it  was  never  required,  that  all  the  cardinalu 
should  give  consent  to  any  pope's  election.  But  principally  1  deny 
your  minor  proposition,  viz.  that  it  is  not  credible  Nicholas  gave  hcsr 
his  voice,  and  consented  to  her  election.     And  how  can  you  prove  it  ?  . 

Pap,  •  If  Nicholas  had  given  her  a  voice,  and  consented  to  her 
election,  then  could  he  not  honestly  have  reproved  Photius  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  for  that  he  suffered  himself  of  a  meer  lay-man  to  be 
made  a  patriarch*  ^®  Neither  could  he  justly  have  reproved  Michael 
.the  flmp^or,  for  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  Photius's  ordination  and 
election.  But,  no  doubt,  he  ireproved  them  both  honestly  and  justly* 
ErgOf  he  never  gave  Pope  Joan  his  voice,  he  never  consented  to  h<ac 
■election. 

Prat.  Why  might  not  he,  without  note  of  dishonesty,  reprove 
Photius  and  the  Emperor  for  their  dealing,  though  he  himself  had  a 
hand  in  Pope  Joan's  election  ? 

Pap,  Because  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  if 
not  of  a  greater;  for  a  woman,  you  know,  is  not  capable  of  holy 
orders. 

Prat,  Oh  is  that  it  ?  As  though  there  were  not  a  main  difference 
between  Nicholas's  fact,  to  suppose  he  did  it,  and  the  fact  of  Photius 

1  Qui  scit  ilium,  intelligere  potest,  nou  nisi  grande  aliquqd  bonum  i  Neroyne  d«maatum.  TertolU 
Apolegot.  cap.  5.  Euseb.  Uist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  24.  8  De  Vanitate  Srientiarum,  cap. 

Ci.  de  SecUs  Monastiois.  8  Lib.  i.  Epistol.  Epist.  SB.  te  maguopere  commendamns.  &g. 

saith  Leo  the  Tenth.  4  Lib.  de  Vanitate  Scientiarura,  is  mentioned  in  the  emperor's 

privilege.  5  Si  ea  fobula  v«ra  fnisset,  ut  Romz  hoc  tempore  sedent  fcemina,  cut  in  elec- 

tione  ipse  Nicolaus  tunc  Cardinalis  suffraginm  oportuerit  contuiuue,  qua  frontc  Pbotium  redar<r 
guere  potaisset  (quod  saepissim^  facit)  eo  nomine  qubd  cum  esset  laicus  ordinari  se  episcoputd 
passus  esset,  &oc.  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad.  ann.  853.  num.  70..  ^  Anastas.  Bibiioth^  in 

vita  Nicolai  I.  7  Ibid.  8  ibid.  9  Baron,  loco  supra  citato. 

10  impcratorem  ipsum  acerrima  re|>rehensiQ|ie  perstringit,  quod  id  agere  praesumpsisset. 
Baron,  ibid. 
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gnd  the  Emperor.  Photius  and  the  Emperor  did  ;  that  wittingly  and 
^illins;]y,  which  Nicholas  reproves  in  them.  Nicholas  chose  a  woman' 
pope  unwittingly.  It  was  with  Nicholas,  in  all  likelihood,  at  the 
election  of  Pope  Joan,  as  it  was  with  the '  two  hundred  of  Jerusalem, 
who  were  called  by  Absalom  to  Hebron;  of  whom  the  scriptures 
witness,  that  they  went  in  their  simplicity,  knowing  nothing.  Now 
ignorance,  invincible  ignorance,  such  as  this  was,  excuseth,  though  not 
from  all  fault,  yet  from  so  groat  fault.  Wherefore  you  must  come 
nearer  me  yet,  if  you  mean  to  drive  me  from  my  opinion. 

Pap.  Have  at  you  then,  and  that  with  a  '  golden  argument,  '  such 
as  can  never  be  answered,  and  this  is  it .  *  About  one  himdred  and 
seventy  years  after  this  devised  election  of  Pope  Joan,  to  wit,  uptm  the 
year  of  Christ  1020,  the  church  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople  being 
in  some  contention  with  Rome^  Pope  Leo  IX-  wrote  a  long  lettiT  to 
Michael  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  reprehending  certain  abuses 
of  that  church,  and,  among  others,  that  they  were  said  to  have  pro- 
moted eunuchs  to  priesthood,  and  thereby  also  a  greater  inconvenience 
^llen  out,  which  was,  that  a  woman  was  crept  to  be  patriarch.  *  Now, 
no  doubt,  Leo  would  never  have  durst  to  write  thus,  if  the  patriarch 
ipigbt  have  returned  the  mattiT  back  upon  hint  again,  and  said;  I'his 
was  but  a  slanderous  report,  falsly  raised  against  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, but  that  a  woman  indeed  bad.  been  promoted  in  the  Roman 
church. 

MSB 

Prot.  Is  this  your  golden  and  unanswerable  argument  ?  Truly,  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  that  you  have  no  more  skill  in  an  argument ;  for 
you  presume  in  this,  that  Leo  would  never  object  that  against  Constan- 
tinoplff,  whereof  Rome  itself  might  be  convinced ;  and  make  that  the 
ground  of  your  conclusion.  Now  that  is  a  slabby  ground,  as  may 
appear  by  this,  that  it  is  ordinary  with  you  papists  to  object  that 
against  others,  whereof  yourselves  stand  most  guilty.  It  is  ordinary 
with  you  papibts  to  call  your  enemies  whores  first.  Do  not  you  com- 
plain with  opon  moiiths  of  us  ministers,  for  want  of  continency  ;  and 
yet  is  it  not  well  kpown,  that  your  priests  and  monks,  *  like  fed  horses, 
have  neighed  after  their  neighbours  wives;  and  your  nuns  have  opened 
their  feet  (to  ^  use  the  prophet's  phrase,  when  he  speaketh  of  such-like 
9kirJ:s)  to  every  one  that  passed  by,  and  have  multiplied  their  whoredoms  ? 

*  Taceo  de  fornicationibus  6c  adulteriis,  k  quibus  qui  alieni  sunt, 

{>robro  caeteri^  ac  ludibrio  es^e  solent,  spadonesq ;  aut  sodomitae  appel- 
antjur ;'  $aitl^  *  Nicholas  Clemaiigi^,  speaking  of  your  priests. 

I  say  nought  of  your  priests  fornications  and  adulteries,  from  which 
crimes,  if  any  man  be  free,  he  is  made  ^  lapghing-stock  to  the  rest,  and 
^ther  called  ^ti  eunuch  or  a  sodopii^^ 

*  Laici  usque  aded  pcrsuasum  habent  nullos  coelibes  esse,  ut  in  ple- 
risq ;  parochiis  non  aliter  velint  presbyterum  tolerare,  nisi  concubinam 

1]  S'Sftin.  XV.  IJ..  $  O  Loeas  E^it.  opportunas  St  ai^rp  contra  non  cams,  Sc  qnofodle 

Erotelem  omnia  adversariorum  tela,  &c.  Bernart.  lib.  citato,  pag.  }0g.  S  Ratio  ineluct** 

ilia,  saith  Genebrarll.  iChron.  lib.  iv.  Maximi  ponderis  arR.  saith  Flor^  cap.  25.  pag.  809. 
4  Leo  IX.  Epist.  ad  Midiaelem  Episc.  Oonttantinop.  cap.  83. '  5  N.  D.  lib.  citat. 

nnm.  £9,  pag.  3{^  6Jer.  v.  &«  7  Eat'ch.  xvi.  S5.  8  DeTrflBMUibi;^ 

jlil^iuacis :  In  Bibliothaca  ^antonun  Patrura,  ^ipttd  a|  'Pvi»$}f^t  PH*  ^j^* 
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hftbeat;  quo  vel  sic  suis  sit  consultum  uxoribus ;  quae  ne  sic  quidem 
usqaequaque  sunt  extra  pcriculum/  saith  the  *  same  man. 

The  lay  people  are  so  conceited  of  the  incontinence  of  all  priests, 
that  willingly  they  would  not  have  a  parish  priest,  unless  he  have  a 
whore  of  his  own,  that  so  they  might  keep  their  own  wives.  And  yet, 
for  all  that,  they  are  scarce  sure  of  their  own  by  that  course. 

*  Fomicraptur  complures  Monialium  cum  suis  preelacis,  ac  monachis, 
&  conversis,  &  in  monasteriis  plures  parturiunt  (ilios  &  filias,  quos  ab 
iisdem  praelatis,  monachis,  \k  conversis  foniicari^,  seu  ex  incestuoso 
coitu  conceperunt,'  saith  *  Theodoricus  de  Niem,  secretary  to  Pope 
Urban  VI.  going  on  thus,  *  Et  quod  miserandum  est,  nonnuUae  ex 
bujusmodi  monialibus  abquos  foetus  earum  mortificant,  &  infantes  in 
lucem  edicos  trucidant,  &c. 

Many  nuns  commit  fornication  with  bishops,  and  monks,  and  con- 
verts, and  are  dt^livered  of  sons  and  daughters  within  their  monasteries,* 
which  were  gut  by  those  pi  rsons,  fornicator  like,  if  not  incestuously. 
And,  which  i»  most  pitiful,  very  many  of  these  nuns  kill,  with  saberdi- 
sauces,  the  fruit  in  their  wombs;  many  kill  them  after  they  be  bom. 

.  *  Quid  (obsecro)  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore  puellarum  monasteria,  nisi 
quaedam  veneris  execranda  porstibula,  &  lascivorura,  &  impudicorum 
juvenum  ad  libidines  explendas  receptacula ;  ut  idem  sit  hodie  puellam 
velare,  quod  fc  public^  ad  scortandum  exponere;  saith '  Clemangis 
above-named. 

What  are  nunneries,  I  pray  you,  now,  save  cursed  stews,  and  places^ 
or  meeting  of  wanton  and  shameless  youths  to  satisfy  their  lusts  in  ? 
So  that  now  it  is  all  one,  to  make  a  wench  a  nun,  and  to  make  her  a 
whore. 

*  Johannes  Cremensis,  one  of  your  Romish  cardinals,  held  a  council 
at  London,  in  the  year  1125,  wherein  he  inveighed  bitterly  against 
such  priests  as  kept  concubines,  *  dicens  summum  scelus  esse  h.  latere 
meretncis  ad  corpus  Ghristi  con6ciendum  surgi^re,'  saying,  it  was  a 
damnable  sin  for  a  priest  to  arise  from  a  whore  to  go  to  say  mass ;  yet 
he  himself  loved  a  whore  with  all  his  heart.  For,  as  we  read  in  our* 
English  stories,  *  Ipse  cum  eadem  die  corpus  Christi  confecisset,  cum 
meretrice  post  vesperam  interceptus  est ;'  he  himself  was  taken  with  a 
whore  the  same  night  after  he  had  said  mass*  And,  as  it  seems,  he  was 
taken  in  the  manner;  for  the  historiographers  note,  ^  Res  noti:»sima 
negari  non  potuit;'  The  matter  was  so  plain,  it  could  nut  be  denied. 

Again,  do  you  not  condemn  us  of  ignorance  *  reporting  by  us,  that 
we  are  afraid  to  reason  with  common  catholicks ;  and  that,  when  we  do 
reason,  the  common  sort  of  catholicks  are  able  to  answer  all  our  argu- 
ments, and  to  say  also  more  for  us,  than  we  can  say  for  ourselves  ;  as 
though  ye  were  the  people  only,  and  wisdom  must  die  with  you.  And 
yet  are  not  we  able  to  prove  out  of  your  own  mouths,  that  your  priests 
and  monks  were  generally  like  the  ^  sixscore  thousand  Ninevites,  who 

1  And.  8  Nemoris  Unionis,  Tracts  vi.  eap.  S4.  3  De  corrupto  Ecdetis  Statu. 

4  Henricas  Huntingdon,  Hist.  lib.  vii.  ad  ann.  Christi  11€5.  Roger  Hoveden  Annal,  pars  prior 
in  Hen.  I.  ann.  US6.  Matth.  Paris  in  H«n.  I.  ad  ann.  1185.  pag.  03.  Matth.  Westm.  Flores.  Hist, 
ad  ann.  11S5.  5  Huntingdon,  Horedtn,  Matth.  rais  locis  citat.  §  Bristow» 

Motif  e  31.  7  Jonas  !▼.  11. 
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Bad  not  so  much  wit  as  to  discera  between  their  right  hand  and  the 
left? 

'  Videas  admitti  ad  sacerdotium  cseterosque  sacros  ordines  homines 
idiotas  &  ilUteratos,  vix  nioros^  ac  syllabatim  absque  ullo  intcllecttt 
legere  scientes,  qui  Latmum  Sf  Arabicum  aequaiiter  norunt:  saith  *  Cle^ 
mangisy  speitking  of  the  ignorance  of  your  clergy. 

Thou  may  est  see  ignorant  and  unlettered  persons  advanced  to 
priesthood,,  and  the  other  holy  orders;  which  cannot  read  without 
stuttering  and  stammering,  who  have  as  great  skill  in  the  Arabian 
tongue,  as  in  the  Latin. ^  And  in  *  another  place: 

'  Quotusquisque  hodie  est  ad  pontificale  culmcn  evectus^  qui  sacras, 
Tel  perfunctorily  literas  legerit,  audierit,  didicerit,  imd  qui  sacrum 
codicem  nisi  tegumcnto  tenus  unquam  attigerit  ? 

How  many  are  now  a-days  preferred  to  bishopricks,  who,  not  so  much 
•8  cursorily,  have  either  read,  or  heard,  or  learned  the  holy  scriptures  ? 
Yea,  who  have  not  so  much  as  touched  the  Bible,  except  it  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  covering  ? 

*  Hoc  scculo  episcopatus  &  sacerdotia  indoctissimis  horoinibus  &  h 
religione  alienis  deferri  so]ent.«-^Hodi^  episcopi  nostri  (paucis  exceptis) 
sacrarum  literarum  scientia  casteris  ex  populo  long^  inferiores  sunt, 
saith  '  Duaren.' 

In  this  age,  bishopricks  and  parsonages  are  bestowed  on  most  un^ 
learned  and  irreligious  men. — At  this  day,  our  bishops  (except  a  few) 
are  more  unlearned  than  the  common  people. 

'  Pudeat  Italise  sacerdotes,  quos  ne  semel  quidem  legisse  constat 
novam  legem;  apud  Thaboritas,  vix  mulierculara  invenias,  quae 
de  novo  &  veteri  Testamento  respondere  nescit/  saith  *  iEneas  Sylvius. 

Fie  upon  the  priests  of  Italy,  who  never  read  over  the  New  Testament  ? 
'  A  man  can  hardly  find  a  woman  among  the  Thaborites,  who  cannot 
answer  roundly  to  any  thing  out  of  the  Old  and  Neil^r  Testament. 

^  Ecclesiaruip  regimina  minus  dignis,  Romae  videlicet,  committuntur, 
qui  ad  mulos  magis  qu^  homines  pascendos  &  regendos  essent  idonei. 
'  The  government  of  the  churcheis,  even  at  Rome,  is  committed  ,to 
unworthy  persons,  who  are  fitter  to  look  to  the  keeping  of  mules  than 
men. 

Thirdly,  Do  not  you  upbraid  us  with  baseness  and  vileness :  ac- 
counting no  better  of  our  most  reverend  bishops,  than  uncircumcised 
Philistines,  which,  as^  you  say,  were  taken  out  of  the  rascality  of  the 
whole  realm  ?  ^  Do  not  you  give  out,  that  a  great  part  of  our  clergy 
resteth  in  butchers,  cooks,  catchpoles,  coblers,  dyers,  and  daw  hers; 
felons,  carrying  their  mark  in  their  hand,  instead  of  a  shaven  crown  ^ 
ishermen,  gunners,  harpers,  inn-keepers,  mercliants,  and  mariners ; 
net  makers,  potters,  apothecaries,  and  porters  of  Billingsgate;  pinners^ 
pedlars,  ruffling  ruffians,  sadlers,  shearmen^  and  shepherds ;  tanners 

1  De  Praesulibus  SimoniacH,  in  Bibliotfa.  Sanct.  part  edit  Paris.  1576.  2  De  corrnpto 

EocfcmiaB  Statu.  3  De  sac.  I&crlea.  Mlai8t.k  Benefic.  Ub.1.  cap.  11.  4  Comment. 

de  Diet,  ft  Fact.  Alfonsl  Reikis,  Ub.  U.  Apotheg.  I7.  5  Gravamen  viLNatioiiis  Germanicas, 

q«od  habetar  in  Fasciculo  Rerum  ezpetendarom,  impress.  Colon.  1535.  foi  Idr*  b. 

•6  AUen*s  Answer  to  the  Book  of  &iglldi  Justice,  ^xfh  y,  page  44.  7  Staf^et.  in  the 

feorth  book  of  the  Counterblast,  fol.  4B1.  and  S.  R.  in  his  Answer  to  Belt's  Downfall  of  Popery, 
^mp.  S.  aru  r>  num.  4*  page  96l. 
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tilei^  tinkers,  trumpeters,  weavers,  wherrimen,  &c.  ?  Do  not  *  you  re- 
port, that  so  many  bankrupts,  and  infamous  and  villainous  wretches, 
siv  admitted  to  it,  that  none,  almost,  exqept  he  be  driven  thereto  by 
beggary,  will  enter  into  it  ?  As  though  ye  only  were  the  sons  of  nobles, 
aod  we  the  children  of  fools,  and  the  children  of  villains,  which  were' 
more  vile  than  the  earth ;  and  yet  are  we  not  able  to  prove  against  you, 
that  you  have  made  Levites  even  bishops  and  priests,  of  the  blind  and 
the  lamt*,  of  the  flatnosed,  broken-footed,  and  broken-handed,  of  the 
crooked-backed  and  blear-eyed,  of  the  scurvy  and  scabbed,  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  tag  and  rag. 

'  Si  quis  desidiosus  est,  si  quis  a  labore  abhorrens,  si  quis  in  ocio 
luxuriari  volens,  ad  sacerdotium  convolat;  quo  adepto,  statim  se  caete* 
ris  sacerdotibus  voluptatum  sectatoribus  adjungit,  qui  magis  secundum 
Epicurum,  quam  secundum  Christum  viventes,  &  cauponulas  seduli 
frequcntantes,  potando,  commessando,  pransitando,  convivando,  cum. 
tesseris,  h  pilo  ludendo  tempera  tota  consumunt :  crapulati  vero  & 
inebriati  pugnant,  clamant,  tumultuantur,  nomen  dei  &  sanctorum 
suorum  poUutissimis  labiis  exrcrantur,  sicque  tandem  compositum,  ex: 
rieretricum  suarum  complexibus  ad  divinum  altare  veniunt  ;*  saith  ^ 
Clemangis,  speaking  of  your  worthies. 

If  there  be  any  lazy  fellow,  any  that  cannot  away  with  work)  any 
that  would  wallow  in  pleasures,*  he  is  hasty  to  be  priested.  And,  when 
he  is  made  one,  and  hath  gotten  a  benefice,  he  consorts  with  his  neigh* 
hour  priests,  who  are  altogether  given  to  pleasures;  and  then  both  he^ 
and  they,  live,  not  like  Christians,  but  like  Epicures;  drinking,  eat- 
ing, feasting,  and  revelling,  till  the  cow  come  home,  as  the  saying  is; 
playing  at  tables,  and  at  stool-ball ;  and,  when  they  are  well  crammed 
and  tippled,  then  they  fall  by  the  ears  together,  whooping,  and  yelling 
and  swearing  damnably,  by  God  and  ail  the  saints  in  heaven.  And, 
after  all  matters  be  somewhat  pacified,  then,  arising  out  of  their  whorei 
laps,  they  go  to  (he  mass. 

'  Asciscuntur  nunc  (saith  '  Platina)  non  mod6'servi  &  vulgo  coiw 

pepti,  ac  nati,  verumatiam  fiagitiosi  oroncs  ex  flagitioso  quoque  genitt/ 

Now-flrdays  not  only  servants,  and  they  which  are  begotten  and  bom 

under  hedges,  are  admitted  to  be  of  the  clergy,  but  every  vile  fellow^ 

and  every  vile  fellow's  brat, 

'  Ex  aulicis  perditissimb  &  quod  omni  setate  fuit  post  christianorum 
memoriam  inaudituro,  ex  militibus  deploratissimis,  iisque  sanguinariis 
—Dei  loco  ad  ecclesis  collocantur,  imo  repent^  intruduntur,  guber* 
nacula,'  saith  *  Lindaii.  ^  Quid  quod  puerulis  &  adolescentulis  ens 
duntur  haec  tractanda^' 

Wretched  courtiers,  forlorn  and  bloody  soldiers,  a  thing  never  heard 
of  before  among  Christians,  are  all  upon  a  sudden  thrust  in  upon  the 
church  to  manage  it  in  GotKs  stead,  yea  boys  and  youngsters  are  made 
l^ishops  and  prelates  in  the  church. 

*  Bibones,  scortatores,  aleatores,  6c  qui  hsec  vitia,  vultu,  cultu,  in-i 
cessu,  totoque  habitu  prae  se  ferunt;  passim  (ad  sacerdotium)  admit- 

1  PhiIop»ter  ad  edictunq  regina  Anglic,  num.  igs.  sect*  S.  psfe  180,  alias  Stapl.  ft»r  he  is  flM 
authori  testa  Possavioo  in  ^purat.  sac.  tom.  i.  verbo  Angli.  £  De  oormoia  acdtibs 

statD.  3  In  viU  SosiaM.  4  IPanoplia  lib.  W,  ca^.  Tl*  VNI»  4fiA« 
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tunt/    Eiasniit  schoL  in  epistolam  Hieron.  de  veste  sacerdotal!  ad  Fa* ' 
biolam. 

Doth  not  *  Bellarmine  charge  us  with  that  fault,  whereof  you 
.  yourselves  stand  condemned ;  to  wit,  with  making  a  woman  a  pope, 
from  which  all  the  world,  save  foul-mouthed  papists,  will  questionless 
acquit  us?  Doth  not'  Parsons  avow,  railing,  and  foul  scurrility,  to  be 
proper  unto  us,  and  to  our  ancestors  only;  as  though  be  and  his  were 
answerable  to  Moses  in  mildness,  and  of  so  temperate  i  arriagc,  that 
butter  wov^ld  not  melt  in  their  mouths,  when  yet  the  contrary  appeareth 
by  their  own  books. 

<  The  general  consent  of  all,  that  ever  have  thoroughly  conversed 
with  Parsons,  is  this,  saith  '  Watson  the  quodlibetting  priest,  that  he 
is  of  a  furious,  passionate,  hot,  cholerick,  exorbitant  working  humour, 
busy-headed,  and  full  of  ambition,  envy,  pride,  rancour,  malice,  and 
revenge :  whereunto  may  be  added,  that  he  is  a  most  diabolical,  unna- 
tural, and  barbarous,  butchery  fellow,  unworthy  the  name,  nay  cursed 
be  the  hour,  wherein  he  had  the  name  of  a  priest,  nay  of  a  religious 
person,  nay  of  a  temporal  lay-man  Jesuit,  nay  of  a  catholick,  nay  o!  a 
Christian,  nay  of  a  creature,  but  of  a  beast,  or  a  devil ;  a  violater  of  all 
laws,  a  contemner  of  all  authority,  a  stain  of  humanity,  an  impost* 
hume  of  all  corruption,  a  corrupter  of  all  honesty,  and  a  monopoly 
of  all  mischief.  And  is  not  this  railing  ?  Now,  if  this  be  thus,  to  re« 
turn  to  the  main  point,  why  may  we  not  think  the  church  of  Rome  to 
be  faulty  in  electing  Pope  Joan,  though  Leo  reproved  the  church  of 
Constantinople  with  the  same  ? 

Pop.  *  Yea,  but  how  could  Leo  have  answered  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  if  the  patriarch  might  have  replied  truly  upon  him, 
that  Rome  was  guilty  of  such  an  oversight  ? 

Prot,  Leo  might  have  answered  the  patriarch's  reply,  as  Ahab,  who 
charged  Elias  with  troubling  of  Israel,  answered  Elias,  (when  '  he  re- 
plied :  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house ;) 
to  wit,  with  silence.  For  otherwise  I  know  not  how  he  could  have 
answered  him  honestly.  No  more  than  I  know  how  other  of  your 
popes  can  answer  other  replies  (in  other  cases)  which  may  be  made 
upon  them.  ^  Agatho,  one  of  your  popes,  avoucheth,  that  the  Ro* 
man  church  never  sweiVed  from  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  ;  that  she 
never  gave  ear  to  novelties ;  that  the  pope's  predecessors  had  ever  boldly 
strengthened  their  brethren,  according  to  Christ's  commandment  unto 
Peter.  For  proof  thereof,  he  appeals  to  all  the  world.  In  like  man* 
l>er,  Nicholas,  another  of  your  popes,  speaking  of  his  fellow  popes,  ^ 
braves  it  out,  that  never  one  of  them  was  so  much  as  suspected  to  have 
held  an  error.  Now  if  a  man  should  have  replied  upon  them,  as  any 
man  might  have  replied  truly,  that  Victor  was  suspected  to  have  held, 
that  Christ  was  a  pure  man,  and  not  God,  which  is  witnessed  by  *  Eu- 
sebius  :  that  Zepherinus  was  suspected  of  Montanism,  which  is  testi-r 
fied  by  ?  TertuUian :  that  Marcellintis  sacrificed  to  idols,  which  is 

*  • 

i  Jam  rmpM  Calvinisfcis  in  Angli*,  rauHer  est  sammns  fkOBtifex*  De  notb  Ecrlesic,  ib.  iv.  cap . 
11.  2  In  the  Defence  of  the  Censure,  peg.  13*  S  Qnodlibet  of  religion  4Qd 

state*  pege  SS6.  4  N.  D.  Loco  tupra  otato.  5}  1  Kings  xviii.  17,  18. 

dla  epiuoim  1,  ad  hnneratorem.  7  NicboL  L  «pist.  ad  Michaelem. 

^baoA,  m$t,  EceL  Jib,  v.  ctp.  g8>  9  TvrtuV.  Ub*  oMtn  Vraxeam. 
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witnessed  by'  DamasuSyandacknowledged  by  ^Bellarmine  though  denied 
in  some  sort '  by  Baronius :  that  Liberius subscribed  to  the  Arian  heresy* 
which  is  reported  by  *  Damasus*  by '  Athanasius,  by  *  Jerom,  and  by  ^' 
Sozomen  :  that  Felix,  as  *  some  say,  was  an  Arian,  or  at  least,  as  ' 
others  say,  communicated  with  the  Arians:  that  Honorius  the  First 
was  a  Monothelite,  and  for  that  condemned  by  name  in  the  *®  sixth  and 
^'  seventh  general  councils :  how  could  Agatho  and  ,  Nicholas  havt 
answered  this  reply,  think  you  ? 

We  read  that  Tarasius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  charged 
your  Pope  Adrian  the  First,  with  the  crime  of  Simony.  And  do  you 
therefore  think  that  he  himself  was  free  from  Simony  ?  Or,  rather,  do 
you  not  know  that  he  himself  was  grievously  suspected  of  simony. 

Ptqi,  Yes,  I  "  know,  that,  though  Tarasius  was  an  holy  man  in  hit 
life,  and  approved  so  to  be  by  miracles  wrought  after  his  death,  "  yet 
he  was  very  greatly  suspected  of  simony :  wherefore,  I  rather  Uiink, 
that  you  never  read  he  charged  Pope  Adrian  with  that  fault« 

Frot.  The  epistle  which  Tarasius  wrote  to  Adrian,  wherein  he  re- 
proved him  for  that,  is  extant  in  print,  so  that  you  yourself  may  read 
it  also,  if  you  will. 

P«p.  I  remember  ^*  Baronius  talks  of  such  an  epistle.  But  h« 
suspects  that  Balsamon,  who  first  published  it,  did  counterfeit  it,  to 
discredit  the  Roman  see.     And,  indeed,  Balsamon  loved  not  Rome. 

Prot,  "  Gentian  Hervet,  who  translated  the  epistle  into  Latin,  was 
nothing  suspicious  of  it.  No  more  was  *^  Bignaeus,  who  put  it  into  his 
library  of  holy  fathers :  nor  Possevine,  who  mentions  it  in  his  Appa- 
ratus sacer.  1  see  it  goeth  hard  with  you,  when  you  are  driven  to 
plead,  that  the  evidence  1  bring  is  forged.  I  thought  that  shift  had 
been  proper  to  us  protestants,  for  *^  you  often  upbraid  us  with  it ;  >  but 
now  I  see  it  is  common  to  us  with  you.  But  why  is  Baronius  suspi- 
cious of  it  ? 

Pap.  Because  it  was  first  set  out  by  Balsamon,  who  loved  not 
Rome. 

Prat.  Baronius  saith,  therein,  untruly.  For  proof  whereof, 
I  will  use  no  other  witness  but  himself;  his  own  mouth  shall  condenm 
him*  For  '*  he  himself  confesseth,  that.  *  Tarasii  epbtolaad  Adrianum 
pontificem  de  simoniaca  hseresi  profliganda,  ab  Anastasio  ad  finem 
sepdmae  synodi  posita  legitur,  necnon  apud  Theodorum  Balsamonem 
in  appendice  ad  Nomocanonem  Photii;^  That  is,  that  Tharasius's 
epistle  unto  Adrian  the  Pope,  treating  of  the  rooting  up  of  the  sin  of 
simony,  is  to  be  read  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  general  council,  where 
it  was  put  by  Anastasius :  and,  withal,  in  Theodorus  Balsamon,  in 
hb  appendix  unto  Photius's  Nomocanon.     For,  if  Anastasius  placed 

1  TnPontificali  in  Vita  Marcel.  £  Lib.  W,  de  Rom.  Pont  cap.  8.  3  Annal. 

torn.  iL  ad  ann.  302.  num.  101, 108.  4  Lib.  ciuto  in  ViU  liberu.  5  Ii| 

Epiat.  ad  soUtariam  vitam  agentes.  6  De  Script.  Ecclesiasticis,  Verb.  Fortunatianus. 

7  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  8  Hieron.  de  Script  Ecclesiast.  Verbo  Acacius. 

9  Sosomen.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ja  10  Act  16, 17,  18.  11  Act  7*  in  Defioit 

Synodi.  !£  See  Baronius  Annal.  torn.  ix.  ad  ann.  806'  num.  1  &  2. 

13  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  ix.  ad  ann.  787'    Kum.  58  and  59.  14  Loco  prozimd  citato. 

Cert^  qoidem  qui  earn  primus  edidit  Theod.  Balsamo  in  sttSpidon<*m  addicitnr  imposture. 
15'Po9sevin.  in  Appaiat,  sac  verbo  Tarasius.  I6  Nor  Papyrus  Masson.  de  Urbls  £pia« 

cop.  lib.  iii.  in  Adriano.  fbl.  ISh  b.  S7  Rbero.  Annot  in  Act  Apost.  xTit.  34. 

IS  AoBal.  torn,  is,  ad  ann.  787<  Attm.  4 
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it  at  the  ehd  of  the  seventh  general  council,  then  ^ta  not  BalsamoU 
the  first  that  published  it.  For  Anastasius  lived  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Balsamon.  For  Anastasius  lived  about  the  year  86*0,  and 
mlsanion  lived  about  the  year.  1 1 80. 

Pap.  You  speak  probably :  '  but  methinks,  though  men  at  that 
time  had  been  so  far  bewitched  and  distracted  of  their  five  wits,  as 
they  could  not  have  known  a  man  from  a  Moman,  yet  God  himself, 
who  appointed  and  ordained  the  seat  of  Peter,  whereof  he  would  the 
whole  church  to  be  directed,  should  never  have  departed  so  far  from 
kis  merciful  providence,  as  to  suffer  the  same  to  be  polluted  by  a  wo- 
man, which  is  not  of  capacity  for  holy  orders. 

Prot,  And  why,  I  pray  you,  might  not  God  as  well  sufer  that 
church  to  be  polluted  by  a  woman,  as  by  so  many  monstrous  men, 
of  whom  your  own  historians  write  very  shamefully  ?  Why  might  she 
not  sit  there,  as  well  as  Sabiriian,  that  base  and  miserable  companion, 

*  Qui  formidabili  raorte,  &  culpabili  vita,  notatus  est :'  Who  is  taxed 
by  your  •  writers,  for  his  vile  life  and  fearful  death  ?  Why  might  not 
she  sit  there  as  well  as  ^  Stephen  the  Sixth,  who,  as  *  I  told  you  before, 
took  up  the  carcass  of  Formosus,  his  predecessor,  out  of  the  grave, 

'  brought  it  into  judgment  before  a  council  of  bishops,  spoiled  it  of  his 
papal  robes,  clad  it  with  a  layman's  garment,  indicted  it,  arraigned  it, 
condemned  it,  cut  off  three  fingers  of  itj  and  cast  it  into  the  stream 
of  Tyber  ;  depriving  all  them  of  their  orders  whom  he  had  ordained, 
re-ordaining  them  again  ?  Why  might  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  Boni- 
face the  Seventh,  •  who  robbed  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  fled  for  a 
time  to-  Constantinople ;  who,  afterwards,  by  simony,  and  murdering 
two  popes,  made  himself  pope;  who,  in  mischief,  outstripped  the  most 
notorious  robbers  and  slayers  by  the  high-ways,  that  ever  were;  which, 
in  cruelty,  went  before  bloody  Sylla  and  Cataline,  and  such  as 
Bought  the  ruin  of  their  country,  •  as  your  own  Baronius  confesseth  ; 
and  who,  at  length,  died  like  a  beast  ?  Why  might  not  she  sit  there,  as 
well  as  Sylvester  the  Second,  that  famous  conjurer,  who  gave  himself, 
t>oth  body  and  soul,  to  the  devil,  that  he  might  get  the  popedom,  and 
died  thereafter  ?  Why  might  not  she  sit  there  ? 

Pap,  Nay,  stay  a  little.  They  say  it  is  a  sin  to  belye  the  devrl. 
Now,  '  I  persuade  myself,  that  you  belye  Pope  Sylvester ;  for  I  • 
lead,  that  he  was  reputed  a  notable  man,  both  for  his  life  and  learning. 

Prot.     How  notable  he  was  let  Platina  speak,  who  •  writes,  that 

*  ambitione  &  diabolica  dominandi  cupiditate  impulsus,  largitione  pri- 
mb  quidem  archiepiscopatum  Rhemensem,  inde  Ravennatem  adeptus, 
pontificatura  postremd  majore  conatu,  adjuvante  diabolo,  consecutus 
est,  hac  tamen  lege,  ut  post  mortem  totus  illius  esset,  cujus  fraudibus 
tantam  dignitatem  adeptus  erat :'  That  is,  Sylvester  the  Second,  be- 
ing devilishly  ambitious,  got  first,  by  bribery,  the  archbisboprick  of 

1  Oiuipb*  Aaaot.  in  Platiiuun,  ia  Vita  Joh.  VIII.    Harding,  in  his  Answer  to  Juel's  Apology* 

£  Fasdcvl.  Temporum.  acfann.  6l4.  3  Some  say  it  was  Sergius  :  tlte 

reason  of  which  diversity,  see  in  Dr  Reynold's  Conf.  ch>  7.  Divis.  1.  p.  S8S.  edit.  1584.  in  Miirg. 

4Piif.  91-  5   Platina  in  vita  Bonifacti  VII.  0  BonifacinsVIt   annume- 

randus  intor  faniosos  latrones  &  potentissimos  grassatores  atque  patrise  proditores,  Sjllas  8c  C»> 

^'^■tM  horamque  similes,  qnos  omnes  superavit  sacrilegus  isie  turpisHima  nece  duorum  Pontifi- 

t,  AanaL  torn.  x.  ad  ann.  985.  nam.  1.  7  Florim  cap.  24»  8  Jodocus 

itu  ia  Ctecbiam,  CttkoL  iib.  Tii  Art.  15.  9  Piatioa  de  Vitis  Pont,  in  SyhroAt.  II. 
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£Lheims»  then  of  Ravenna,  and  after  that,  by  the  devil's  help,  the 
bishoprick  of  Rome;  yet,  upon  this  condition,  that,  when  he  died, 
he  should  be  wholly  his,  by  whose  means  he  attained  to  such  dignity*^ 
Have  you  notcause  to  believe,  that  this  fellow  was  notable  fur  life  and 
learning?  But,  perhaps,  Platina  is  singular  in  this.  No,  '  Sigebert 
confesseth,  that  Sylvester  was  thought  to  have  got  the  popedom  '  ill-fa^ 
vouredly ;  and  that  he  was  '  suspected  of  negromancy ;  and,  that  some 
said,  the  deviPbrought  him  to  his  end,  The  same,  in  effect,  is  n  ported 
by  ^  Benno  Cardinalis,  by  '  Martinus  Polonus,  by  *  Johannes  Stella,  a 
Venetian,  by  ^  Philippus  Bergomensis,  by  '  Ranulphus  Cestrcnsis,  by 
•  Matthaeus  Westmonasteriensis,  by  "  Fasciculus  Temporum,  by  " 
Charanza,  and  by  ^neas  Sylvius :  for,  '  Non  nos  fugit  Sylvestrum 
Secundum  diabolica  fraude  Romanum  pontificatum  ascendisse/  saith 
jiEneas :  we  are  not  ignorant  that  Sylvester  the  Second  got  the  papacy 
by  devilish  subtlety. 

P^.  Tut,  all  this  is  to  no  purpose;  '^  Pope  Sylvester  was  learned 
in  the  mathematicks ;  and  such  was  the  ignorance  of  that  age,  that 
thereupon  they  held  him  for  a  conjurer. 

Prot.  Indeed,  '*  William  of  Malmsbury  having  related  the  same 
story  in  substance,  with  the  above-named  writers,  supposeth  that  some 
might  reply  so,  saying,  ^Sed  haec  vulgata,  ficta  crederet  aliquis.'  But 
some  men,  perad venture,  will  say,  this  is  but  a  made  tale,  '  Eo  quod 
solet  populus  literatorum  famam  laedere,  dicens  ilium  loqtii  cum  da> 
.  mone,  quern  in  aliquo  viderint  excellentem  opere  -/  Because  the  com« 
mon  people  are  wont  to  say,  that  scholars,  who  are  singular  in  any 
thing,  do  use  a  familiar :  yet,  he  concludes,  that  he  believes  it  for 
true.  For,  ^  Mihi  vero  fidem  facit  de  istius  sacrilegio  inaudita  mortis 
excogitatio,'  ^*  saith  he,  ^  I  am  verily  persuaded,  Sylvester  was  such  a 
villian,  because  of  the  strangeness  of  his  death.  For,  '  Cur  se  mo* 
riens  excarnificaret  ipse  sui  corporis  horrendus  lanista,  nisi  novi  sceleris 
conscius  esset  V  For  why  should  the  butcherly  fellow  have  torn  his  own 
flesh,  as  he  did,  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  strange  sin?  Do  not 
you  think  there  is  reason  in  this  question?  Doubtless,  your  Onuphrius 
was  afraid  to  answer  it.  And,  therefore,  in  his  notes  upon  Platina^ 
where  he  labours  to  clear  Sylvester  of  the  imputation  of  a  conjurer,  *• 
he  takes  day  with  his  reader,  to  clear  him  from  so  fearful  a  death. 

Pap.  **  Yea,  but  Sylvester  II.  is  Commended  by  Sergius  IV.  a  very 
holy  pope,  who  lived  within  five  years  after  him  ;  wherefore  it  is  not  " 
credible  that  he  died  such  a  shameful  death. 

Prot,  Say  you  so?  Doth  not  ^'Baronius  confess,  that  though  Ste- 
phen VI.  was  a  wicked  fellow  ;  and  that  as  he  entered  into  the  pope- 
dom like  a  thief  and  a  mur(herer  ;  so  he  died  like  a  thief;  yet  ^  Ser- 

^  1  Tn  Chron.  ad  aon.  QPS.  2  Non  per  ostium  iatraAW  creditor.  3  A  qan 

bosdam  neeromantiae  ariEUitar.  4  De  viu  &  Gest.  Hildebrandi,  5  Tn  Cbron 

»d  ana.  lOO?.  6  De  Vit  Pont  in  Silvest.  11.  a<i  ann.  9^5.  f  Suppletn.  Chron.  ad 

•nn.  997.  8  In  Polychron.  lib.  vi.  cap.  14.  9  KlnresHisi.  ann.  99R  10  Ad  a&n.  ldo4. 

11  In  Sutnma  Couc*  19  Comment,  cte  Gest.  Couc.  Basil  lib.  i. 
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ejas  sive  Diaboli  percascione  faraani  alibi  comraodins  coDrellam  Oouph.  Loco  supra  citato. 
17  Bell,  lib.iv.  d^^  Kom.  Pont.  cap.''12.  Baron.  Auaal.  torn.  x.  ad  aon  999.  num.  7.  18  Facino* 

rostnhomo,  quique  utfnr  ic  latro  iugressus  est  in  oviie  ovioio,  laqui  o  vium  a(io«  infami  exitu» 
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gius  Illt  who  succeeded  within  eight  years  after  hhtt,  cioAimeffidecf 
him  ;  yi'a  John  IX,  his  next  successor,  who  in  that  age  was  a  siiigu* 
lar  honest  pope,  commended  him,  as  a  man  ot  blessed'  memory. 
Upon  which  later  confession  he  makes  this  observation :  Hie  consi- 
dera  lector,  quanta  solerent  successores  pontifices  quantulumcunq ; 
leprehensi biles  pi'aedea'ssores  reverentia  perscqui,  ut  Johannes  Ste- 
phanum  suum  praedecessorem  turn  sedis  invasione,  turn  etiam  sessione,' 
m  omnibus  plan^  execrandis  ^inoi^bus  detestabilem,  pis  tamen 
recordationis  Stephanum  appellet/  The  efft^t  of  which  Latin  is,- 
That  it  is  worthy  the  observation,  that  the  live  popes  spoke  reverently 
of  the  dead  popes,  were  they  never  so  naughty.  Wherefore  to  go  on. 
Why  might  not  Pope  Joan  sit  there  as  well  as  Benedict  IX, '  that  ugly 
monster,  as  '  Platina  calls  him,  '  who  got  the  room  when  he  was  but 
twelve  years  old,  ^  who,  when  he  was  cast  out  for  his  unworthiness,  got 
it  again  by  a  strong  hand  within  a  few  days  after ;  and,  for  fear  that  he 
could  not  keep  it  long,  sold  it  to  another  for  money,  who  after  his 
death  '.  appeared  partly  like  an  ass,  and  partly  like  a  bear,  confessing 
that  he  carried  such  a  shape,  because  he  lived  like  a  boast  in  his  life- 
time ?  Why  might notshesit  as  welUn  St.  Peter's  chair,  as  Boniface  Vlil. 
who  ('when  he  should  upon  an  Ash-Wednesday,  as  the  Popish  manner 
is,  have  laid  ashes  upon  an  archbishop's  head,  and  religiously  told  him, 
that  he  was  but  ashes,  and  should  return  to  ashes;)  cast  them  in  the 
archbishop's  face  and  eyes,  maliciously  telling  him,  that  he  was  a 
Gibelline,  and  that  he  should  die  with  the  Gibellines;  of  whom 
CelesUnus  his  predecessor,  a  man  famous  ^  they  say  for  miracles,  *  pro-' 
phesied :  That,  as  he  entered  like  a  fox^^  so  he  should  reign  like  a  lion, 
and  die  like  a  dog,  which  fell  out  accordingly  ? 

Why  might  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  Gr^ory  VIL  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Hildebrand,  *  who  set  both  the  church  and 
commonwealth  on  fire ;  *^  who  hired  a  bad  fellow  to  tumble  down  great 
stones  from  the  battlements  of  a  church  upon  the  emperor's  head,  to 
squeese  him  in  pieces  whilst  he  was  at  his  prayers ;  "  who  cast  the 
sacrament  into  the  fire;  who  ordinarily  "  carried  about  him  a  conjuring 
book;  who  shrewdly  bebumbed  his  predecessor  Alexander;  who 
wrested  the  scriptures  to  cover  his  lewdness;  "who  at  his  death 
confessed,  that  the  devil  set  him  on  work,  to  provoke  God  to  wrath 
against  the  world. 

Why  might  not  she  sit  there  as  well  as  John  XXIIL  *^  who  was  fitter    ' 
for  the  camp,  than  for  the  church ;  for  profane  things,  than  for  the 


1  Teterrimam  monstntm.  8  In  vita  Ores.  VI.  3  Rodolphus  Glaber.  qui  tone 

▼ivebat.  Hist,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  ult.  Papjffus  Massonins  de  IXrlK  'Bfiaeo^.  ia  Benedicto  iX. 

4  Platina  in  Benedict.  IX.  Sigonius  de  Regno  Italia,  lib.  viii.  ad  ann.  1048.  5  Cuiut  & 

caada  erant  Asinina,  nt  rebtranm  corpas  alcut  Unas.    Fuclc.  Temp   ad  ann.  10S4.  Plat,  in 
vita  Bened.  iX.  Polonoa  ia  Cnron*  ad  ann.  104C.  6  Petros  Crinitos,  lib.  viii.  de  boneeta 

disciphna,  cap.  IS.  nt  leginins  in  Fesctcnlo  Renun  expetendarum,  &c.  fol.  44. 

7  Ceiestinus  vir  sancdssimas,  it  tam  ante  Pondficatvm  qolun  etia^i  post  mtraculis  pluiimis 
illustris.  Bell.  Appendix  ad  Lib.  de  Samm.  Pont  cap.  14  Ac  84.  8  Cdestinus  V.  |>ropbe- 

tavit  in  hunc  modutn,  nt  fBitur,  Asceudisti  at  Vnlpcs,  recnabis  at  Leo,  norieris  ntCanis     Et 
ita  sane  contigit.  Tho.  Walsing.  in  Edn.  1.  &  Polychron.  fib.  vii.  cap.  40.  Q  Hiidebrand 

Ecdeslasticum  subvertit  ordinem  Christiaai  imperii,  perturbavit  r^nam,  ftc;    Conventos  epis- 
coporum  50.  apud  Brixian,  teste  Abbate  Urspergenst  in  Chron.  ad  ann.  1000* 

10  Benno  Cardinalis,  lib.  supra  citato.  II  Ibid.  IS  Ibid.  13  IlorentiBOS 

Vtgornieasia  in  Cbron.  pas.  641.  Matth.  Paris  in  GoU.  ConqaMt*  Mill.  1066. 
J4  Oauph.  Append,  in  jPiat.  ia  vita  Job,  2UUV. 
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service  of  God;  as  knowing  lio  faith,  no  religion  at  all ;  '  who  taught 

again  and  again,  and  maintained  it  before  many  of  good  place,  that 

tbere  was  no  life  after  this,  but  that  it  was  with  men  as  with  beasts. 

Who,  in. a  word,  '  lived  so  scandalously,  that  commonly  he  was  called 

by  them  who  knew  him,  a  plain  devil  incarnate.    Why  might  not  she 

^it  there  as  well  as  John  XII, '  who  made  deacons  in  a  stable,  who 

made  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  a  bishop,  who  made  the  Lateran  a  plain 

stews,  who  (drank  to  the  devil ;  who,  when  he  was  at  dice,  made  his 

prayers  unto  Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  to  such  idolatrous  gods  of  the 

^eaiben :    Who  at  length,  was  slain  even  by  the  devil  himself,  while  he 

was  committing  adultery,  as  ^  before  I  noted.    If  you  cannot  deny, 

but  God  hath  suffered  these,  and  many  as  evil  as  any  of  these,  except 

the  last,  to  occupy  St.  Peter's  room,  you  may  well  wonder  with 

*  Antoninus,  at  the  story  of  Pope  Joan,  and  say,  Oh  the  depth  of  the 

wisdom  of  God,  how  incredible  be  his  judgments,  &c«    Buy  you  have 

no  cause  in  this  respect  to  deny  it,  you  have  no  cause  to  cast  it  off  as  a 

&blc»    But  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question.     How  should  this 

tale  of  Pope  Joan's  arise,  if  there  was  uot  such  a  pope?  Was  there  ever 

such  a  smoke  and  no  fire ;  such  a  report  and  no  probability  ? 

Pop*  No  indeed.  "  Great  lyes  arise  always  out  of  some  truth. 
And  so  did  this.  For  John  XII,  to  confess  a  truth,  was  a  wenching 
Hellow ;  and,  among  other  wenches  which  he  kept,  there  was  one  called 
Joan,  who  was  all  in  all  with  him,  and  ruled  the  roast*  Now  the 
people,  perceiving  what  hand  she  had  over  him,  termed  her  pope,  and 
despised  him.  Whereupon  the  church's  enemies  took  occasion  to 
slander  the  church,  as  though  the  church  had,  indeed,  had  a  woman- 
pope. 

Proi»    This  is  one  of  Florimondus's  reasons,  is  it  not  ? 
Pi^.    Yes.    '  He  mentions  this,  and  likes  indifferently  well  of  it. 
But  he  mentions  it  as  out  of  Onuphrius.    Wherefore  take  you  it 
rather  as  Onuphrius's  answer  to  your  question,  than  as  FlorimondusTs 
answer. 

Frot*  Content ;  provided  that  you  tell  me,  how  Onuphrius  prove* 
tbat  John  XII.  had  such  a  masterful  whore  called  Joan. 

Pap.  '  Onuphrius  proves  that  out  of  Luitprandus  Ticinensis,  a 
-writer  of  that  age.  For  he  witnesseth  (as  Onuphrius  saith,  and 
Florimondus  believes,  that  John  the  Twelfth  had  three  famous  whores,^ 
of  whom  the  fairest,  and  therefore  the  best  beloved,  was  called  Joan. 

Prop.  Luitprandus,  '  in  the  place  cited  by  Onuphrius,  witnesseth, 
that  John  the  Twelfth  kept  one  famous  whore,  whom  he  called  Raynera, 
whom  he  made  governor  of  many  cities,  and  on  whom  he  bestor'cd 
many  golden  crosses  and  chalices  belonging  to  St.  Peter.  In  like 
manner  he  witnesseth,  that  he  kept  another  called  Stephana,  and  that 
he  lay  with  married  wives,  with  widows,  and  with  maids,  who  came  to 
visit  the  apostolical  churches.  And  withal  he  witnesseth,  that  he  kept 
a  third  called  Anna  (who  was  a  widow)  and  her  niece ;   making  the 

1  Gone.  Constant,  aess.  11.  art.  prnolt.  i^  Ibid.  Art.  6,  8rc.  3  Lultprand.  Hist, 

per  Earopam  gcstarom,  lib.  ti.  cap.  7,  8,  and  10.  4  Pag.  97.  5  Part  it  tit.  I6. 

cap.  1.  sect.  7.  6  Omnia  insignia  mendada  ab  aliqua  veritate  originem  babent.  Onapb. 

Apaot,  in  Plat,  in  vlt.  Joaaan^    Fads  qncdam  inest  vcri  spedes.  Fiorira.  cap.  CQ,  num.  ft, 

7  Loco  dtaUv  avn*  #>  a  Ijmq  »apn  dtato.  9  1i!b.  Vi.  ca.^.  ^t1. 
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palace  of  Lateran  no  better  than  a  baudy-house.    But  he  no  where 
names  any  Joan,  on  whom  that  worthy  head  of  your  church,  John  the 
Twelfth,  doated ;   Onuphrius,  I  suppose,  mistook  Joanna,  for  Anna : 
And  Florimondus  justified  the  proverb,  A  fool  believeth  every  thing. 
Have  you  not  another  answer  to  second  this  ? 
Fap,     Yes,  I  have  two  or  three  besides  this. 
Prot,    That  is  well.     And  what  is  the  first  of  them,  I  pray  you  ? 
Pap.    This  John  the  Ninth  was  made  bishop   of  Bononia,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  at  last  Pope  of  Rome,  by  the 
means  of  one  Theodora,  a  fiamous  whore,  who  swayed  all  matters  at 
Rome  in  those  days.     Now  the  people,  perceiving  that  this  Theodora 
could  turn  this  John  which  way  she  would,  and  lead  him  whither  she 
list,  they  held  him  worthier  the  name  of  a  woman  than  of  a  man,  and, 
therefore,  called  him  Joan,  and  not  John,    Whereupon  arose  the  story 
of  a  Joan  pope. 

Prot,    And  who,  I  pray  you,  is  the  father  of  this  answer  ? 
Pap,     *  Johannes  Aventinus,  who,  by  reason  he  was  a  German  bom, 
knew   best,  no  doubt,  the   original  of  this  fable,  as '  Florimondus 
sheweth. 

Prot,    Then  Florimondus  believes  this  too. 
Pap,    He  thinks  it  very  probable. 

Prot,  But  so  did  not  his  countryman  Genebrard*  For,  *  Aventinu^ 
Lib.  iv.  Annalium  Fabellam  esse  asserit,  h.  Theodora  nobili  scorto 
ortam,  ^  saith  Genebrard  :  *  Ego.  vero  h  recentioribus  adulatoribus  in 
Romanae  sedis  odium,  &c.'  That  is,  Aventinus  holdeth  that  this  tale 
arose,  by  reason  of  a  noble  whore  called  Theodonu  But  I  think,  some 
latter  clawbacks  (of  the  emperors)  devised  it,  to  discredit  the  papal 
scat.  Thus  Genebrard.  And  is  not-  Genebrard's  No  as  good  as 
Florimondus's' Yea?  Especially  since  Genebrard  *  spent  upon  his 
chronicles  ten  whole  years :  Whereas  *  Florimondus,  by  reason  of  his 
clients,  can  spare  no  time  for  such  studies  ? 

Pap,  Genebrard  was  a  worthy  man,  I  •  know.  But  I  respect  no 
man's  person,  wherefore  give  me  a  reason,  why  you  dislike  this  conceit 
of  Aventinus,  approved  by  Florimondus. 

Prot,  I  will.  Yel  first  I  would  have  you  know,  that  though  I 
grant,  that  John,  who  was  first  bishop  of  Bononia,  then  of  Ravenna, 
and  lastly,  of  Rome,  came  to  those  bishopricks  by  the  means  of 
Theodora,  a  famous  whore:  In  respect  whereof,  your-'  cardinal 
historiographer  makes  question,  whether  he  was  a  pope  or  no ;  and 
terms  him  •  Pseudoponttftx  Sf  Antipapa^  a  false  Pope  and  Antipope: 
•  sometimes,  iw^riwor  Sf  detentor  injustus  apostolicos  sedis ;  an  intruder 
and  ail  usurper  of  the  apostolical  chair;  yet  I  deny  that  this  was 
John  the  Njnth,  for  he  was  John  the  Tenth.  John  the  Ninth  came  by 
good  means  to  the  papacy,  as  your  ^°  cardinal  saith.  "  He  carried 
iimsclf  honestly. in  it,  and  died  naturally;  but  so  did  not  this.  "Thi$ 

1  Annal.  lib.  iv.  2  Page  236.  3  Genebrard.  Chron.  lib.  iv.  ad  ann.  855. 

4  Diuturno  10  annorum  studio.  Geneb.  Fraefat' Chronograph,  ad  Pontacutn. 

5  Fabula  Joannas  cap.  SI.  pag.  25».  num.  6.  6  Possevin.  Apparat.  saor.  verbo  Gilbertas 
Genebrardus.               7  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  925*  num.  11.  si  ipse  Pontifex  est  dicendus. 

8  Ad  an.  912.  num.  12.  9  Ad  an.  928»  num.  2.  10  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  9OI. 

oaw.  /.  21  Ufm  «d  aim.  005.  nam.  1. 8.  18  Frodoard.  JHi»t»  Abcmens.'  lib.  iv. 
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confirmed  a  child  under  five  years  old  in  the  archbishoprick  of  Rheims: 
At  which  fact,  *  Baronius  stands  aghast.  *  Then  this,  Turpior  nullus^ 
Cttjus  stent  ingressus  in  cathedram  Petri  infamissimus,  it  a  et  txitus  nefan' 
tUsshntis,  There  was  never  a  filthier  fellow  than  this.  This  entered 
with  infamy,  and  died  fearfully.  •  This  was  stifled  with  a  pillow,  by 
the  procurement  of  one  as  famous  for  whoredom,  as  Theodora  who 
preferred  him. 

Pap,  This,  of  whom  Florimondus  speaks,  was  stifled  with  a  pillow 
by  Theodora's  own  daughter.  But  it  seems  you  wrong  her  in  her 
good  name.  For  she  caused  him  to  be  stifled,  because  she  could 
not  brook  his  filthy  kind  of  life,  with  her  mother,  as  *  Floriraondui 
notes. 

Prot.  Florimondus  will  never  be  good.  The  daughter  disliked  not 
her  mother's  and  the  Pope's  course  of  life  at  all.  She  herself' •  played 
the  whore  with  Sergius,  one  of  your  Popes,  and  had  by  him  John  the 
Eleventh.  *  She  married  her  husband's  brother,  and  lived  with  him 
in  incest.  The  oifly  cause,  why  she  procured  him  to  be  stifled,  was 
her  envy  to  one  Peter,  the  Pope's  brother,  as  '  Baronius  proveth  out 
of  Luitprandus. 

Pup.  But  in  good  earnest.  Was  not  this  John,  John  the  Ninth  ? 
Florimondus  ^,  again  and  again,  calls  him  John  the  Ninth.  And, 
methinks,  he  should  not  mistake  him  so  often. 

Prot,  In  earnest,  this  was  not  John  the  Ninth.  Florimondus  was 
deceived. 

Pap.  Why,  but  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  John  the  Ninth, 
Did  he  not  ? 

Prot,  Yes,  that  is  true.  But  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  not 
this  John,  John  the  Eleventh,  as  '  Luitprandus  writes;  or  rather  Leo 
the  Sixth,  as  '*  others  write,  succeeded  this  John. 

Pap.  Florimondus  "  writes,  that  Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded 
this  John ;  and  observes  withal  a  knack  of  knavery  in  those,  who 
report  this  story,  in  that  they  fathered  this  tale  upon  a  John,  whom  a 
Benedict  succeeded, 

Prot,  Observe  you  then  a  knack  of  foolery,  or  knavery,  or  rather  • 
foolish  knavery  in  Florimondus;  for  I  tell  you,  once  again,  that 
Benedict  the  Fourth  succeeded  not  this  John ;  "  all  histories  are  against 
it.  But  suppose  he  was  John  the  Ninth,  if  his  loose  carriage  of  him- 
self with  Theodora  gave  occasion  of  the  report  of  a  woman-pope,  Why 
was  it  not  recorded,  as  happening  in  his  time,  but  above  forty  years 
before  his  time?  John  the  Ninth  was  made  Pope  in  the  year  9OI,  yet 
this  story  is  recorded  as  happening  about  the  year  854. 

Pap.     "  That  came  to  pass  by  the  subtlety  of  the  reporters ;   for,   v 
about  the  year  SCX),  the  Empress,  who,  in  a  manner,  ruled  all  the      \ 
world,  was  called  Theodora.     Now  these  trifling  tale-tellers,  hearing  of 

1  Ista  nova,  turpia,  detestanda,  solo  auditu  honenda  atque  pudenda,  ann.  torn.  x.  ad  ann.925. 
num.  9.  2  Ibid.  num.  11.  3  Idam  ad  an.  9^8.  num.  2.  4  Cap.  SQ.  num.  5. 

6  Luitprand»lib.  ii.  cap.  IS.  agnoscente  Baron.  Annal.  torn,  x  ad  an.  g08.  num.  5. 

6  Baron,  ad  an.  93S.  num.  11.  7  Ad  an.  928.  8  Cap.  S9,  pag.  235.  236,  cap.  SO, 

pag.  240,  241.  9  Lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  10  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  i.  cap.  $J.  in  fine  Baron. 

Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  928,  pag.  702.  11  Cap.  xxx.  pag,  24S.  1%  B«.^q\i.  AjacvvkV^ 

torn.  z«  Md  »u.  gOL  num.  l.  IS  Flot.  cap.  xxx.  num.1. 
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a  Pope  Joan  in  Thcodora*s  time,  chopped  it  into  the  time  of  Thedoni 
the  Empress,  who  lived  about  thirty  years  before  the  harlot  Theodora^ 

Frot.  This  vrould  rather  argue  simplicity  than  subtlety  in  the 
reporters ;  for,  cui  bono,  whether  it  happened  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other 
Theodora's  time ;  but  it  carries  no  colour  of  truth  with  it,  for  Theodora, 
the  Empress,  never  carried  any  sway  in  Rome  at  all.  At  Constanti- 
nople, for  a  while,  in  the  time  of  her  son's  minority,  she  could  do 
something ;  '  but,  in  Pope  Joan's  time,  she  was  turned  out  of  office  at 
Constantinople ;  she  was^  deposed  from  her  regency,  and  thrust  into  a 
monastery,  where  she  was  kept  till  her  death.  What  is  one  of  your 
other  answers  ? 

Pap.  My  third  answer  to  your  main  question  is,  that,  perhaps, 
this  tale  arose  from  Jahn  the  Ei^th ;  for  John  the  Eighth  dealt  not 
like  a  man  in  the  case  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but 
sheepishly,  and  like  a  woman?  for  John  the  Eighth  received  Photius 
into  communion,  who  was  excommunicated  by  his  predecessors.  John 
the  Eighth  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by  half  a  man;  whereupon, 
in  reproach,  he  was  called  ^  Non  papa,  sed  papissa ;'  and  upon  that 
reproachful  speech,  came  this  tale  of  a  woman-pope. 

Prot»    Who  devised  us  this  answer,  I  pray  you  ? 

Pap.    This  is  '  Baronius's  answer. 

Prat  Baronius's  answer!  Is  that  possible?  Is  not  Baronius  one  of 
them  who  holds,  that  the  rumour  of  the  church  of  Constantinople's 
oversight,  in  sufiering  a  woman  to  creep  in  to  be  a  patriarch,  occa- 
sioned this  tale  against  Rome  ? 

Pap*  Yes,  marry  is  he;  for  having  set  down  Pope  Leo's  words 
touching  that  rumour:  *  Quae  ita  erant  fama  vulgata  de  ecclesia  Con- 
•tantinopolitana,  conversa  in  Romanam  ecclesiam  a  schismaticis  earn 
odio  prosequentibus,  &  calumniis  proscindentibus,  quis  non  intelligat  V 
'  saith  Baronius,  that  is.  Who  seeth  not,  that  what  was  reported  of 
Constantinople,  the  same  was  turned,  by  schismaticks,  as  spoken 
against  Rome  ? 

Prot.^  And  with  what  honesty  can  he  say  both  ?  *  N.  D.  who  holds 
this  latter  opinion,  professeth,  that  it  seemeth  most  certain,  that,  in 
Pope  Leo's  time,  viz.  1020,  there  was  not  so  much  as  any  rumour  or 
mention  of  any  woman-pope  thai  ever  had  been  in  the  Roman  church. 
So  doth  Baronius  himself;  for  verily,  *  saith  hc^  if  there  had  been  but 
some  flying  tale  of  any  such  accident  at  Rome,  in  former  days.  Pope 
Leo  should  first  have  cleared  it,  before  he  had  charged  the  church 
of  Constantinople  with  the  like.  Was  there  not  so  much  as  a  flying 
report  of  a  woman-pope  before  Leo  the  Ninth's  time,  in  Baronius's 
opinion  ?  How  then  did  John  the  Eighth  occasion  such  a  report,  whQ 
lived  an  140  years  before  Leo  ?  But  let  Baronius  go  with  this  escape. 
What  reason  have  you  to  think,  that  the  rumour  of  Constantinople 
might  occasion  this  tale  against  Rome  ? 

1  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  855.  nam.  51.  t  Annal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  879*  nam.  5. 

3  Aanal.  torn.  x.  ad  an.  853.  num.  58.  4  Cap.  v.  num.  29.  page  399. 

5  Certe  si  vel  levissimus  rumusculus  per  calamniam  oe  his  sparsus  es&ett  atique  is  ab  eo 
ftiisset  antea  diluendus,  qaam  ut  fama  perlatiua  fiiciBOS  ^atdem  generis  objecisseU  Annirl. 
torn.  X.  ad  ao.  853,  num.  66, 
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P^.  '  Good  reason ;  for  every  man  knows  that  Constantinople  was 
•ailed  New  Rome,  and  Rome  simply.  Now  a  man  might  easily  be 
deceivedy  in  supposing  that  to  be  done  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  which  wai 
reported  to  be  done  in  Rome,  but  in  Rome,  in  Grascia. 

Frot,  That<]!onstantinoplc  was  called  New  Rome,  *  I  easily  yielj 
unto  you ;  but  that  it  was,  at  any  time,  called  simply  Rome,  that 
your  Florimondus  is  not  able  to  make  good ;  that  is  bis  own  fancy,  and, 
in  delivering  it,  he  bewrays  his  own  folly :  ^  Constantinopolis  nunquapi 
absolute  dicebatur  Roma,  sed  cumaddito,  ut  est  hodie,  Nova  RonfaJ. 
Constantinople  was  never  simply  ealled  Rome,  but  with  an  addition,  as  j 
we  call  at  t^s  day.  New  Rome,  saith  Gretser.  Yet,  to  suppose  it 
true,  why  did  not  the  relators  of  it  set  it  down  as  happenining  in  Leo's 
time,  but  240  years  before,  if  so  be  it  was  occasioned  by  the  report  that 
went  of  Constantinople  in  Leo's  days  ?  If  it  had  thence  begun,  it  should 
have  been  registered  as  then  happening. 

Pcqf.  Well,  suppose  it  were  true,  what  gain  you  by  it ;  or  what  is 
the  church  prejudiced  by  her?  If  Pope  Joan  had  been,  she  had  not 
prejudiced  the  church,  *  saith  N.  D. 

Froi.  But  she  had ;  for,  if  she  was  pope,  then  it  will  follow  thereon 
necessarily,  diat  the  church,  according  to  your  learning,  once  hopped 
headless :  for  the  ^  church,  in  your  learning,  is  defined  to  be  a  company 
of  Christian  men,  professing  one  faith  under  one  head,  to  wit,  the 
pope;  but  she,  however  she  carried  the  name  of  pope,  was  no  pope,  * 
for  a  woman  is  not  capable  of  holy  orders ;  a  woman  cannot  play  the 
pope.    Ergo,  all  the  time  of  Pope  Joan,  the  church  hopped  headless. 

Pop.  Indeed,  the  only  inconveniency  of  such  a  case  is,  *  as  N.  D. 
confesseth,  that  the  church  should  lack  a  true  head  for  the  time.  But 
that  is  not  so  great  a  matter,  for  so  she  doth,  when  any  pope  dietH, 
till  another  be  chosen* 

Frot,  What  is  that  you  say  ?  Doth  the  church  hop  headless,  when 
one  pope  dieth,  till  anotiber  be  chosen ?  Now,  alas!  what  a  pitiful  case* 
is  the  church  in  then  i  Since  Christ's  time,  ^  there  have  been  above 
two  hundred  and  forty  popes;  and  therefore,  by  your  saying,  the 
church  hath  been  headless  above  two  hundred  and  forty  times.  Yea, 
and  sometimes,  between  the  death  of  one  pope,  and  the  chusing  ci 
another,  there  have  passed  many  days,  many  months^  some  years.  As 
for  example:  '  after  Cletus,  the  bishoprick  of  Rome  was  void  twenty 
days ;  •  after  Clemens,  twenty-two ;  after  Alexander  the  First,'*  twenty- 
five;  "  after  Pelagius  the  Fir^,  three  months  and  odd  days ; ''  after  Pe- 
lagius  the  Second,  six  months  and  odd  days  ;  "  after  John  the  Third, 
ten  months  and  odd  days ;  ^*  after  Sabinian,  eleven  months  and  odd 
days;  "  after  Honorius  the  First,  one  year  and  more ;  ^  after  Clemens 

I  norim.  Cap.  xxv.  Kum.  S.  S  ConsUnUoop.  noTam  R«mam  iam  iDde  aieonstaa' 
tini  tempore  Grsci  vocabanL  Fap^«  Masson.  Ub.  .ii.  de  Urbis  Episc  in  Sinpucio.  torn.  ii.  Defen* 
Bell.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31.  col.  812.                     S  Part*  II.  of  three  Converstons,  cap.  v.  page  389. 

4  BeUar.  Lib.  iii.  de  Eedeaia,  cap.  8.  5  Rhem«  Aonot.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  ▼.  34. 

6  Loco.  sopr.  dt  7  Cicarellas  Addit.  ad  Platinam  &  Onuph.  8  Anastasioa 

de  Vitis  Pont,  in  Eletna.  9  Idem  in  Clemente.  to  Or  35.  Idem  in  Alex.  I. 

II  Idem  in  Pelagio  I.  ti  Idem  in  P«lagio  II.  13  Idem  in  Jeh.  III. 

14  Idem  in  Sabiniaiui.  15  Idjem  in  Hooorio  I.  l6  pontacus  Chrvasgr. 
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the  Fourth,  two  years  and  more ;  *  after  Marcellinus,  seven  years  and 
iriore ;  after  Nicholas  the  First,  '  as  some  say,  eight  years  and  more  ; 
and  after  Felix,  sometimes  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  St.  Peter^s  chair  stood 
empty  ten  years,  '  saith  Bodin.  Whereupon  will  follow,  that  the 
church  hath  often,  and  long  together,  been  headless ;  hut  that  is  not  so 
great  a  matter,  you  say : — Is  it  not  ?  Whence,  I  pray  you,  should  the 
church  have  her  wit,  when  she  is  bereaved  of  her  head  ?  The  saying  is, 
great  head,  little  wit;  but,  without  question,  no  head,  no  wit.  When 
the  church  is  headless,  she  is  witless,  and,  by  consequence,  helpless ; 
and  therefore,  I  take  it,  you  have  good  cause  to  beware  that  you  grant 
nothing,  whereon  it  may  be  concluded,  that  your  church  was  once 
headless. 

Fap,  '  But  did  not  St.  Austin  hold  opinion,  upon  supposition  of  a 
like  case,  that  the  church  of  Christ  should  not  be  prejudiced  ?  Did 
not  he,  having  recited  up  the  popes  of  Rome  from  Christ  to  his  days, 
make  this  demand,  What,  if  any  Judas,  or  traytor,  had  entered  among 
these,  or  been  chosen  by  error  of  men  ?  And  answereth  presently, 
*  Nihil  prwjudicarel  ecclesise,  &  innocentibus  Christianis/ 

Frot,  Yes ;  but,  considering  the  body  of  your  doctrince,  you  may 
.not  answer  so,  nor  think  so :  for  you  hold,  that  your  pope  is  head  of 
the  church,  and  that  it  is  necessary  unto  salvation  to  acknowledge  him 
the  head ;  but  so  did  not  St.  Austin.  You  hold,  that,  in  a  true  church, 
one  bishop  must  lawfully  succeed  another,  or  all  is  dashed  ;  but  so 
did  not  St.  Austin :  for  he  puts  the  case,  that  some  traytor  sttbrepsisset, 
that  is,  had  come  in  unorderly  into  the  bishop  of  Rome's  seat ;  and 
yet  resolves,  that  that  was  not  prejudicial  to  God's  church.  Conform 
yourselves  in  these  two  points,  of  the  pope's  headship  and  succession^ 
to  St.  Austin's  judgment ;  and  then  you  may  better  say,  in  this  case  of 
Pope  Joan,  that  which  Austin  said  in  the  case  proposed,  that  she  had 
not  prejudiced  the  church  of  Christ. 

Fap.  We  make  more  reckoning  of  St.  Austin  than  you  do ;  but  I 
will  not  stand  wrangling  upon  his  meaning  now  *  because,  whatsoever 
inconvenience  can  be  imagined  in  this  case,  is  more  against  you  than 
us  :  for  your  church  admitteth  for  lawful  and  supreme  head  thereof, 
either  man  or  woman,  which  our  church  doth  not. 

Frot.  Our  church  admjtteth  neither  man  nor  woman  fbr  lawful 
and  supreme  head  of  the  catholick  church,  as  yours  doth.  Our  church 
teacheth,  that  Christ  only  is  the  head  thereof.  Our  church  admitteth 
neither  man  nor  woman  for  lawful  and  supreme  h^ad  of  a  particular 
church;  for  our  church  acknowledgeth  the  king  supreme  governor 
only,  not  supreme  head ;  and  so  she '  stiled  Queen  Elisabeth  in  her 
time.  Though,  if  we  give  our  princes  more,  yet  the  inconveniencies 
against  us  are  not  like  the  inconveniencies  against  you,  because  the  next 
in  blood  is  to  succeed  with  us;  the  greatest  simonist,  who  can  make  his 
faction  strongest,  is  to  succeed  with  you, 

1  Ansstas.  Lib.  dtat.  iu  Marcellino,  8c  Polonus  in  ((!odico  Maoascripto,  &  Pontacns  Chro^ 
nogr.  Lib.  ii.  2  Teste  Tlatina  in  Vit.  Nichol.  I.  3  De  Rqpub.  Lib.  vi. 

nvm.  718.  4  N.  D.  Fart  ii.  cap.  5.  num.  19.  5  Aastili.  Bpist.  l65,  ad  Li- 

teras  cttjttsdam  DonatbUB.  ^  A .  P.  Loco  sopra  ci^to^  7  The  Oath  .of 
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Pop.    What  other  inconvenience  follows  upon  this  accident,  to  sup- 
p  se  it  true? 

Prot»  If  it  be  true  thera  was  such  a  pope,  your  church  must  be 
discarded  as  no  true  church ;  for  thus  I  argue, '  That  it  is  no  true 
church,  which  cannot  give,  in  plain  authentical  writing,  the  lawful, 
(^derly,  intire,  without  any  breach,  and  sound  notorious  succession  of 
bishops.  But  your  church,  if  Joan  was  Pope,  cannot  give,  in  plain 
authentical  writing,  the  lawful,  orderly,  intire,  without  any  breach,  and 
sound  notorious  succession  of  bishops ;  for,  by  reason  of  her,  Benedict 
the  Third  could  not  orderly  succeed  Leo  the  Fourth ;  she  put  in  a 
caveat,  or  rather,  was,  of  herself,  a  bar  to  his  succession ;  by  her  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  rank  of  your  popes ;  she,  no  fool,  but  a  whore, 
marred  your  play. 

Pap,  No,  no ;  for  all  that  you  can  rightly  gather  upon  her  popedom 
is,  That  the  Pope's  seat  stood  empty  of  a  lawful  pastor  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  a  few  odd  months.  Now  so  it  did  often,  by  reason  of  the 
differences  among  the  electors,  as  you  yourself  shewed.  And  yet  no 
inan  durst  say,  nor  could  truly  say,  that  succession  failed,  as  ^  Baronius 
writes. 

.  Prot.  As  Baronius  notes?  If  Baronius  may  be  judge,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  mar  your  succession,  neither  vacancy,  nor  entrance  in 
by  the  window.  Whether  the  chair  be  empty,  or  full,  by  irreption,  or 
by  usurpation,  it  is  all  one  to  Baronius.  Baronius  will  not  give  over 
his  plea  of  succession.  For,  though  he,  not  without  grief*,  confcsseth, 
that  many  ugly  monsters  have  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair;  though^ he 
confesseth,  that  many  apostates,  rather  than  apostolical  persons,  have 
occupied  that  room ;  though  *  he  confesseth,  that  there  have  been 
many  popes,  which  came  irregularly  to  the  papacy,  and  served  for  no 
other  purpose  than  cyphers  in  arithmetick,  to  make  up  the  number; 
yet  he  holdeth  their  succession  sound.  Though  *  Baronius  writes*,  that 
Bonifoce  the  Sixth,  who  got  possession  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  kept 
it  fifteen  days,  was  a  wicked  fellow,  and  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
among  popes,  inasmuch  as  he  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at 
Rome.  Though  he  ^  writes,  that  Stephen  the  Seventh,  ®  such  another 
as  Boniface  the  Sixth,  or  rather  worse,  played  at  thrust-out-rotten 
with  Boniface  the  Sixth,  and  kept  the  papacy  five  years ;  though  •  he 
writes,  that  Pope  Christopher  shuffled  Leo  the  Fifth  out,  and  by  violence 
installed  himself,  and  kept  it  seven  months ;  and  that  Sergius,  at  the  seven 
months  end,  shuffled  Christopher  out,  shearing  him  a  monk,  and  keeping 
it  to  himself,  as  some  say,  seven  years ;  as  '^Baronius  himself  saith,  three 

1  Bristow,  Motive  S£.  £  Nihil  pmterei  ex  ea  termiseri  novatores  lacK  capiunt,  nisi 
ut  dici  possit  duobus  illis  aonis  &:  mensibus  sedem  Pontificiam  legitimo  vacuam  fuisse  pastore-^ 
—  -quod  &  aliis  accidit,  ut  raajori  temporis  spacio  sedes  Pontificia,  dilata  per  discordias  eli- 
gentium,  electione  vacant:  nectamen  successiooem  desisse,  quis  unquam  ansus  est dicere, qnod 
ncc  dici  potuit.  Sed  tantum  esse  dilatam,  nullo  vero  mode  sublatam.  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  x. 
adanp.  853.  num.  ^.  s  Qaot  proh  pndor!  proh  dolor!  in  eandem  sedem  visnhorrenda 
intrusa  sunt  monstra,  &c.  .torn.  x.  ad  ann.  9OO,  num.  S.  4  Non  apostolici,  sed  apostatici, 

torn.  X.  ad  ann.  g08,  num.  4.  5  Qui  non  sunt  nisi  ad  consignanda  tantum  tempore  ia 

Catalogo  B«m.  Fontificum  scripti,  torn.  x.  ann.  912,  num.  8.  6  Homo  nefarius,  jun  antes 

bis  graou  depositus,  &;c.  non  nmaerandns  inter  Pontifices,  utpote  qui  damnatus  fuit  in  Rom. 
Synod,  torn.  x.  ad  ann.  897.  num.  1.  7  Tom.  x.  ad  ann.  897.  num.  1.  8  ApostoUcs 

•edis  invasor,  &  fur  &  latro indignut  nomine  Rom.  Fontif.  ibid,  ann*  9OO.  num.& 

9  Tom.  z.  ad  ann.  9081  num,  1,  ibid.  10  Ad  ann.  910,  num.  1. 
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years;  yet  all  this  shuiBing,  in  Baronius's  opinion,  doth  nothing  sjtaio  sue* 
cession :  Yea,  though  he  cannot  deny  that  Boniface  the  Seventh,  who  sat 
as  Pope  one  year  and  one  month,  was  a '  wicked  varlet,  a  plain  tyrant,  a 
savage  beast,  an  usurper,  one  that  had  no  good  property  of  a  pope :  ThoUgh 
he  cannot  deny,  but  that  Leo  the  Eighth,  who  was  a  schismatick,  and  an 
intruder,  and  anantipope, '  in  his  opinion,  kept  the  place  almost  two  years. 
Though  he  cannot  deny,  but  that  John  the  Twelfth,  *  who  was  but 
]ike  a  pope  in  a  play,  kept  it  nine  years ;  and  ^  John  the  Eleventh, 
the  bastardly  brat  of  Sergius  above  named,  who  came  to  it  by  evil 
means,  and  managed  it  accordingly,  kept  it  six  years ;  and '  John  the 
Tenth,  as  false  a  lad  as  any  of  hi$, fellows,  who  entered  by  fraud,  and 
ruled  with  violence,  kept  it  fifteen  years ;  yet  this  lessens  nothing  the 
credit  of  his  succession.  I  warrant  you,  Baronius  was  of  Genebrard's 
opinion,  who,  though  he  granted  that  fifty  popes  together  came  in 
unlawfully,  and  governed  as  madly,  would  not  yet  let  his  hold  of 
succession  go. 

Pap*    lis  there  any  further  inconvenience  which  may  light  upon  lis, 
if  this  story  be  true  ? 

Frot,  Yes ;  for  if  it  be  granted  there  was  such  a  pope,  the  popish 
priests  among  you  may  well  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  of  their  mission; 
and  you  lay-papists  oi  the  sufficiency  of  the  absolutions,  which  they 
'give  you  upon  your  ear  confessions,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, and  transubstantiation.  For,  '  unless  the  popish  priests  be 
priested  by  a  lawful  bishop,  their  priesthood  is  not  worth  a  rush ;  ' 
unless  you  lay-papists  be  absolved  by  a  lawful  priest,  your  absolution 
is  nought  worth ;  and, '  unless  the  words  of  consecration  be  uttered  by 
a  lawful  priest,  intent  upon  his  business,  there  follows  no  substantial 
change  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine.  Now  how  can  your 
priests  be  assured,  that  they  were  priested  by  lawful  bishops ;  and 
how  can  you  lay-papists  be  assured  that  you  are  absolved  by  lawful 
priests ;  or  that  your  masses  are  said  by  lawful  priests ;  seeing  we  read 
(as  '  before  I  shewed)  that  Pope  Joan  gave  orders,  Pope  Joan  made 
deacons,  and  priests,  and  bishops,  and  abbots?  For  it  may  be  well 
enough,  that  the  priests  of  this  present  age  are  descended  from  those 
who  were  ordained  by  her ;  especially  seeing  we  no  where  read,  that 
they  were  degraded  by  succeeding  popes,  who  had  their  ordination 
from  her.  Her  successors  dealt  not  with  her  shavelings,  as  Pope  John 
the  Twelfth  did  with  Leo  the  Eighth's  shavelings.  ''^  John  the  Twelfth, 
degraded  them  all,  and  compelled  every  of  them  to  ^ve  him  up  a  paper, 
wherein  it  was  thus  written ;  Episcopus  weus  (meaning  Leo  the  Eighth) 

1  SenliMtiiimus  f\r,  ad  ann.  gt4»  nam.  1.  nefandissUnus  parricida,  tracalentas  pnedo,  qui  ne 

Slum  haifiNlua  did  potait  ftomaiii  Pontificis,  adann.  965.  num.  1.  £  Tom.  z.  ad  ann. 

lit  HttWt.  901    Oitcnioi  fttit  tanquam  in  ccena  mimos  pontificem  agens,  torn.  z.  ad  ann.  ^, 
MlMit  4«  S  Tomt  t*  ad  anpu  931.  num.  J-  4  rnvasor  ic  detentor  ii^ustos  ^loatolioB 

MdU  §4  tnil.  0(lli  num.  1.  6  Chronolog.  lib.  iv.  Seculo.  IQ,  ad  ann.  9M. 

6  In  K^UnopM  dn  Jura  dlvlno  retidet  iata  potestas  crea'ndi  sacerdotes.   Tolet.  Summa  Casuum 
OoiiMlaiili  XAUi  {,  cap.  1«  7  Anathama  sit  qni  dixerit  non  apios  sacerdotes  este  Wxku 

Hfm  aNoluitdMte*    Ganot  Trld*  Sati.  14.  Can.  lo.  8  Semper  i^  Ecdesia  pro  indaUUto 

KJlWluqi  Mt«  lU  nMa«sMfiam  «*im  ordloaUonem  sacerdotalcm  ad  Eucbanstiam  confidendam,  ut  > 
aMle  M  null(»mftd<»  rofiftoi  pOMlt.   Bell.  lib.  Iv.  de  Euchar.  cap.  l6.  9  Pag.  84. 

ID  Siiabari,.  m  Chron.  ad  ann.  00S.    Baroa.  Aaiul*  ton*  z.  ad  lAn*  ^>  num.  Q,   Job.  de  Ti» 
rmmi^i  luwi  4«  KmImi  Ub.  Ui  wp*  103. 
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mhS  sibi  habwif  mhil  mUd  dedit;  had  nought  for  himself,  and  gave  in# 
nought ;  but  so  did  nQt  iBenedict  the  Third  with  her^s.  Unless  you 
say,  that  commtaiu  error  facit  jus,  as  '  lawyers  said  in  the  case  of  Bar- 
bajius  Philippus,  I  know  not  what  you  can  reply  with  probability  to 
this ;  and  yet  that  will  not  serve  your  turn,  for,  though  it  may  be  so 
in  matters  of  the  commonwealth,  in  matters  of  the  church  it  cannot  be 
80.  For  an  error  in  the  beginning,  in  matters  touching  the  church, 
proves  often  an  heresy  in  conclusion.  In  matters  of  the  church,  pre- 
Bcripticm  adds  no  credit  to  actions  of  evil  b^inning. 

1  ff  Pe  Officii  Pmtorlik 
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A  NECSSSAKT  CeMFENBIOUS  TREATISE  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE, 

USE,  AND.  EFFICACY  OF 

THOSE  FAMOUS  HOT  WATERS-, 

Published  for  the  Benefit  ©f  all  such  as  yearly,  for  their  Health,  resort 
to  those  Baths.  With  an  Advertisement  of  the  great  utility  that 
Cometh  to  Man's  Body,  by  the  taking  of  Physick  in  the  Spring,  in- 
ferred upon  a  Question  moved,  concerning  the  Frequency  of  Sick- 
ness, and  Death  of  People,  more  in  that  Season  than  in  any  other. 

Whereunto  is  also  annexed  a  Censure,  concerning 

THE  WATER  OF  ST.  VINCENTS  ROCKS, 

KBAR  BRISTOL, 

Which  begins  to  grow  in  great  Request  and  Use  against  the  Stone. 
By  THO.  VENNER,  Doctor  of  Physick,  in  Bath, 

LQndon,  printed  by  Felix  Kyngston,  in  1628-    Quarto,  containing  twenty-six 

pages. 


SerenissimcB  Principi  Maries,  Anglia,  Scotice,   Francice,  Sf   Hibemict, 

Regince,     , 
Hoc  de  Thetmis  Bathoniesuibus  opusculum  humUHme  dedicat  Sp  consecrat 

Tho.  Venerus,  Med,  Dr. 

TO  THE  READER. 

Good  Reader,  seeing,  in  the  few  years  that  I  have  exercised  physick 
at  the  Baths,  the  yearly  concourse,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  of  people 
of  all  sorts,  and  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  those  famous 
Sif^aters ;  and  the  little  benefit  that  many,  after  great  expence  and 
trouble,  receive  thereby ;  I  was  induced  to  publish  this  ensuing  trea-- 
tise,  wherein  I  have  very  briefly  shewed  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
those  waters ;  touched  the  causes  that  many  find  not  comfort,  but 
oftentimes  rather  hurt,  that  resort  to  them ;  with  such  advertise- 
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tnents  concerning  the  use  of  the  said  waters,  which,  if  they  be 
rightly  observed,  I  am  persuaded,  few  will  hereafter  complain  that 
they  have  been  at  the  Baths  in  vain,  and  so  the  waters  regain  that 
esteem  which,  in  respect  of  their  singular  vertues,  they  are  worthy 
of.  But  here  you  must  take  from  me  this  one  advertisement,  which. 
is.  That  sickness  is  a  symptom  of  sin ;  and  therefore  first,  pcsniten- 
tiam  agendo  *,  before  your  departure  from  home,  make  peace  be* 
twixt  God  and  your  conscience,  and  then  repair  to  the  Baths,  qua 
tcfaustum  ducat ^  atque  sanum  reducat,  qui  solm  id  potest »     Valef* 


T)  ATH,  so  called  from  the  baths  in  it,  is  a  little  well-compacted 
-^^  city  t,  and  beautified  with  fair  and  goodly  buildings  for  receipt 
of  strangers.  Although  the  site  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of 
hills,  seem  not  pleasant,  being  almost  invironed  with  them ;  yet,  for 
goodness  of  air,  nearness  of  a  sweet  and  delectable  river,  and  fertility 
of  soil,  it  is  ple^asant  and  happy  enough;  but  for  the  hot  waters  that 
boil  up,  even  in  the  midst  thereof,  it  is  more  delectable  and  happier 
than  any  other  of  the  kingdom. 

There  are  in  it  four  publick  baths,  so  fairly  built,  and  fitted  with 
such  convenicncy  for  bathing,  as  the  like,  I  suppose,  is  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found  ;  besides  a  little  bath  for  lepers,  called  The  Lepers-bath. 

They  all  have  the  original  of  their  heat  from  one  matter,  namely, 
sulphur,  burning  in  the  cavities  of  the  earth,  thorough  which  the 
waters  flowing,  receive  their  heat.  They  partake  of  no  other  mineral 
that  I  can  find ;  what  may  lie  hid  in  visceribiis  terroe^y  I  know  not; 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  such  diseases,  as  cannot  receive  cure  elsewhere, 
here  do. 

These  baths,  as  they  differ  in  their  heat,  so  in  their  operations  and 
effects.  The  King's  Bath  is  the  hottest,  and  it  is,  for  beauty,  large- 
ness, and  efficacy  of  heat,  a  kingly  bath  indeed,  being  so  hot  as  can 
be  well  suffered.  This  bath  is  of  so  strong  a  heating,  opening,  resolving, 
attracting,  and  exiccating  faculty,  and  therefore  only  convenient  for 
cold  and  moist  bodies,  and  for  cold  and  moist  diseases. 

Next  to  the  King'^s  Bath,  for  efficacy  of  heat,  is  the  Hot  Bath, 
and  the  difference  in  their  heat  is  so  little,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
cerned. This  bath  is  good  for  the  same  infirmities  that  the  King's 
Bath  is,  and,  for  the  effects  which  it  worketh,  I  cannot  find  it  to  be  in- 
ferior unto  it.  They  are  two  excellent  baths  for  cold  and  moist  dis- 
eases, and   for  very  cold  and  moist  bodies. 

The  Queen's  Bath  is  a  member  of  the  King's  Bath,  a  well  only  go-, 
ing  between  them,  with  a  passage  therein,  to  go  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  bath  is  not  sd together  so  hot  as  that,  and  therefore  the  use  of  it 
is  convenient  for  them  that  cannot  well  endure  the  heat  of  the  King's 
Bath. 

^  By  repentance.  +  Where  may  that  God,  who  is  only  able  to  care  thee,  lead 

Ihee  safe,  and  bring  thee  home  again  in  good  health ,    Farewell. 
t  See  the  letter  of  observations  by  Tho.  Gnidott,  M.  B.  in  iGf-l. 

I  la  th9  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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The  Cross  Baih  is  for  heat  the  mildest^  being  very  temperately 
Warm.  It  is  a  dainty  bath  for  yoimg,  weak,  and  tender  bodies,  that 
cannot  endure  the  heat  of  the  hotter  baths,  or  for  whom  the  hotter 
baths  may  not  be  convenient.  It  is  an  excellent  bath  for  temperate 
bodies,  by  way  of  preservation,  because  such  the  hotter  baths  may 
soon  distemper,  and  occasion  hurt;  neither  is  this  bath  good  only  for 
such  as  are  of  a  temperate  state  and  constitution  of  body,  by  way  of 
preservation ;  but  for  them,  and  others  also,  by  way  of  curation,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  hotter  baths  are  not  fit  to  be  used.  This  bath, 
by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  its  heat,  is  of  a  notable,  mollifying,  and 
rdaxiug  faculty ;  good,  therefore,  in  contractions  of  any  member,  in 
obstructiohs  of  the  breast,  spleen,  liver,  and  kidnies ;  and  effectual 
Also  for  aches,  when  it  is  in  its  prime  and  vigour  of  hea^  specially  for 
such,  whose  temper,  or  habit  of  body,  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
hotter  baths.  This  bath  attains  not  to  its  perfection  of  heat,  till  the 
weather  grow  to  be  constantly  hot,  and  when  the  other  baths,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fervour  thereof,  cannot  be  used,  but  by  such,  whose  diseases 
end  state  of  body  are  intensively  cold. 

I  cannot,  in  regard  of  the  diversity  of  bodies,  insist  upon  every  par- 
ticular in  the  use  of  these  baths ;  wherefore  I  will  only,  for  your  bet- 
ter instruction  and  direction  herein,  give  you  some  special  advertise- 
ments, and  thereupon  leave  you  to  some  learned  physiciim,  that  can 
accordingly  guide  you  in  the  use  of  thiem. 

These  £unous  hot  waters  are  of  singular  force,  not  only  against  dis- 
eases gotten  by  cold,  or  proceeding  from  a  cold  and  n^oist  cause,  but 
also  bring,  in  time  of  health,  exceeding  comfort  and  profit  to  all  cold, 
moist,  and  corpulent  bodies  |  for  they  open  the  pores,  resolve,  atte- 
nuate, digest,  consume,  and  draw  forth  superfluities,  and  v^ithal  strongly 
keal  and  dry  the  whole  habit  of  the  body. 

They  are  of  excellent  efficacy  against  all  diseases  of  the  he^d  and 
sinews,  proceeding  from  a  cold  and  moist  cause,  as  rheums,  palsies, 
epilepsies,  lethargies,  apoplexies,  cramps,  deafness,  forgetfulness,  trem- 
bling, or  weakness  of  any  member,  aches,  and  swellings  of  the 
joints,  &c. 

They  also  greatly  profit  windy  and  hydropick  bodies,  the  pain  and 
swelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  so  that  it  proceed  not  from  an  hot 
cause;  the  sluggish  and  lumpish  heaviness  of  the  body,  numbness  of 
any  member,  pain  in  the  loins,  the  gout,  especially  the  sciatica ;  cold 
tumours  of  the  milt  and  Uver,  and  the  yellow  jaundice  in  a  body 
plethorick  or  phlegmatick. 

They  are  also  very  profitable  for  them  that  have  their  lui^  an- 
noyed with  much  moisture;  and,  to  make  slendjer  such  bodies  a«  are 
ioo  gross,  there  is  nothing  more  effectual,  than  the  often  use  of  these 
waters.  Wherefore  let  those  that  fear  obesity,  that  is,  would  not  wax 
gross,,  be  careful  to  come  often  to  our  baths ;  for  by  the  use  of  them, 
according  as  the  learned  physician  shall  direct,  they  may  not  only 
preserve  their  health,  but  also  keep  their  bodies  from  being  unseemingly 
eorpulent. 

They  are  also  singularly  profitable  to  women;  for  they  help  them  of 

hajTenness,  and  of  all  diseases  and  imperfection  of  the  matrix,  pro** 

^^^^dioff  ^rom  a  cold  and  moist  cause.    They  abo  cuse  «SV  dca«ASR&  oi 
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the  skin,  as  scabs,  itch,  old  sores,  &c.  all  which  to  be  true,  we  daily 
find  with  admiration,  to  tiie  exceeding  great  comfort  of  many,  who, 
with  deplored  diseases,  and  most  miserahle  bodies,  resort  to  these  baths, 
and  are  there,  by  the  help  of  wholesome  physick,  and  vertue  of  the 
baths,  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  recovered  to  their 
former  health. 

But  baths  naturally  hot  (as  these  our  baths  are)  to  bodies  naturally 
hot  and  dry,  are  generally  hurtful ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the  body 
is  drier,  and  the  bath  hotter,  because  it  distempereth  and  consumed 
the  very  habit  of  the  body,  and  maketh  it  carrion-like  lean. 

Wherefore,  seeing,  that  these  our  baths  are  not  indijOferently  agreeabia 
to  every  constitution  and  state  of  body,  I  do  advise,  that  not  any 
one  go  into  them  rashly,  or  upon  a  preposterous  judgment ;  but  that 
he  be  first  advised  by  some  faithful,  judicious,  and  expert  physician, 
and  to  him  expose  the  state  of  his  body,  whereby  he  may  understand, 
whether  or  no  it  may  be  expedient  for  him*  to  attempt  the  same*  And 
whereas  there  are  in  Bath  divers  baths,  as  I  have  shewed,  and  they 
difiering  in  their  heat,  and  accordingly  in  their  efiects,  he  must  also 
from  the  learned  physician  be  directed  in  which  to  bathe ;  neither 
must  he  only  understand  which  bath  to  use,  as  most  convenient  for  his 
state  of  body,  but  also  when  and  how  often  to  use  the  same,  and  how 
long  to  abide  therein  at  a  time.  Besides  this,  he  must  take  special  cars 
not  to  go  into  the  bath  without  fit  preparation  (which  is  a  gross  error 
of  many)  but  must  be  first  purged,  as  his  state  of  body  shall  require ; 
and  be  also  directed  in  other  things  how  to  order  himself,  before  he 
go  into  the  bath,  while  he  is  in  the  bath,  and  after  that  he  is  come 
out  of  the  bath,  and  when  he  leaveth  the  bath ;  and  must  also  with  his 
bathings  and  sweatings  use  such  physick-helps,  as  may  work  with  the 
baths,  according  as  his  disease  and  present  state  of  body  shall  require; 
not  relying  wholly  upon  the  use  of  the  water  for  his  cure,  as  many 
ignorantly,  and  some  basely  do,  to  save  their  purse.  The  neglect  of 
all  these,  or  of  some  of  them,  either  through  ignorance  or  voluntary 
wilfulness,  is  the  cause,  that  some,  that  take  great  pains  to  come  to 
the  baths,  are  not  by  them  healed  of  their  infirmities,  but  oftentimes 
never  return  to  their  homes  again;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  most  commonly 
with  new  diseases,  and  the  old  worse  than  ever  they  were;  whereat 
those  of  a  gerierous  and  religious  understanding,  using  the  true  helps 
of  physick  with  the  baths,  are  of  their  diseases  perfectly  cured. 

Here  I  may  not  omit  a  special  reason,  why  many  receive  little  be- 
nefit by  the  baths,  but  oftentimes  much  hurt;  and  that  is,  because 
they  take  not  the  aid  and  directions  of  a  physician  present,  in  the  use 
*  of  the  bath  ;  but  bring  their  physic  and  directions  with  them  from  some 
physicians  in  the  country  where  they  abode;  perhaps,  one  that  well  un- 
derstands not  their  state  of  body,  much  less  the  nature  and  true  use  of  the 
baths.  But,  admit  that  they  have  their  directions  from  an  understand-  ^ 
ing  physician,  yet  I  mdst  tell  them,  that  many  accidents  fall  out  of- 
tentimes in  bathing,  that  require  the  help  of  a  present  physician. 

Another  special  reason  why  many  find  little  good  by  the  baths,  is, 
because  they  make  not  such  a  stay  ai  them,  as,  in  regard  of  their  infir- 
mities, or  state  of  body,  is  meet ;  for  some  go  awa^  befoi^  lV«.  \>^Xk 
I'm  regard  of  the  density  of  body)  bath  wioug)it  axv^  ibaxox^x  qI  ^^^^V 
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at  all  on  them ;  others  even  then  when  the  bath  begins  to  shew  its 
force  and  efficacy  on  their  bodies;  and  some  too  soon  upon  much  be- 
nefit received,  by  means  whereof  they  easily  incur  a  relapse.  Where- 
fore my  counsel  herein  unto  you  is  this,  that  you  limit  not  your  stay 
at  the  baths,  before  you  depart  from  your  homes,'  but  in  that  be  ad- 
vised and  ruled  by  your  physician,  when  you  are  at  the  baths,  accord- 
ing as  he  shall  find  to  be  meet  for  your  infirmities  and  state  of  body; 
and  think  not  to  receive  in  four,  five,  or  six  weeks  an  absolute  cure 
for  an  infirmity,  which,  perhaps,  you  l^&ve  borne  two  or  three  years, 
notwithstanding  all  the  helps  and  means  you  have  used  fon  the  same 
in  your  own  country.  Wherefore  let  your  abode  at  the  blaths  be,  as 
it  shall  be  requisite  for  your  state  of  bgdy,  and  limit  not  the  time, 
no,  not  to  a  spring,  or  to  a  fall ;  for  it  may  be  needful  for  you  to  re- 
side there  the  whole  year,  it  may  be  more ;  for,  otherwise,  by  your 
untimely  departure,  you  may  lose  the  good  that  you  have  gotten  by 
the  bath,  before  the  time  come  that  you  shall  think  to  be  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  baths  again. 

But  here  I  know  you  will  object  against  me,  saying,  Is  it  good  to 
make  use  of  your  baths  in  the  summer  and  winter  ?  Are  not  those 
times  by  all  learned  and  judicious  physicians  prohibited  for  bathing  iti 
hot  baths  ?  Whereupon  grew  the  custom  of  frequenting  them  in  the 
temperate  seasons  of  the  year,  namely,  in  the  spring  and  fall  ? 

Whereunto  I  answer,  and  first,  that  bathing  in  our  baths  in  summer, 
taking  the  cool  of  morning  for  it,  if  the  season  shall  be  hot  and  sum- 
mer-like, brings  much  more  benefit  to  the  body,  the  disease  being  of  a 
cold  nature,  and  proceeding  from  a  cold  and  moist  cause  (for  so  you 
must  conceive  me)  than  in  the  spring  or  fall,  when  oftentimes  the 
coldness  and  variableness  of  the  air  takes  away  the  benefit  of  your 
bathing ;  for  cold  or  vaporous  air  entering  into  your  body  after  bathing, 
the  pores  being  open,  doth  not  only  very  greatly  annoy  the  spirits,  and 
principal  parts,  occasion  wind  and  tortures  in  the  bowels,  but  also  in- 
duce oftentimes  irrecoverable  effects  to  the  sinews  and  joints.  But  if 
seasons,  that  are  constantly  warm,  be  best  for  bathing  in  our  baths, 
and  cold  timies  hurtful,  why  should  any  reside  at  them  in  winter  ?  I 
answer,  that  it  is  good  for  them  that  are  in  the  way  of  cure,  by  rea- 
son of  their  former  bathings,  and  that  the  waters  are  in  their  nature  as 
efiectually  hot  in  the  winter,  as  in  any  other  time  of  the  year,  only 
the  superficies,  or  upper  part  of  the  bath,  is  cooled  by  the  winds.  But 
in  the  winter  there  are  some  calm  days,  in  Which  the  diseased  body, 
lying  nearer  to  the  baths,  may  well  and  safely  bathe,  without  any  of- 
fence or  danger  in  taking  of  cold  after ;  for  he  may  keep  himself  in  a 
warm  chamber,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  or  take  care  for,  but  for 
his  health. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  reprehend  the  error  of  most  people,  that,  at 
the  end  of  May,  depart  from  our  baths,  and  after  that  month,  I  know 
not  out  of  what  prejudicate  opinion,  altogether  refrain  to  come  to 
them  till  the  fall :  perhaps,  they  do  this,  supposing  that,  after  the 
spring,  till  the  fall  come  again,  the  baths  lose  their  vertue.  I  must 
te}}  Aem,  if  this  be  their  conceit,  that  they  are  in  a  great  error  ;for 
iAe  waters  lose  not  their  vertue  at  any  time,  on\y  live  dis^sidon  of  the 
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ambient  air  may  make  them  less  fit  to  be  used  at  one  time,  than  at 
another.  But  I  would  have  you  to  know,  as  I  have  afore-shewed,  that 
our  baths  may  as  profitably  be  used  in  summer,  as  in  the  spring,  and 
most  commonly  with  fer  better  success  in  the  whole  month  of  June^ 
than  in  any  of  the  former  months  ;  and  that,  in  regard  of  the  constant 
temperature  of  this  month,  and  the  variable  disposition  of  the  months 
preceding.  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  untimely  going  from  the  baths, 
at  the  very  approach  of  summer,  hurts  many,  and  overthrows  the  good 
they  have  received  by  them*  Wherefore,  my  advertisement  herein  is 
this,  that  they,  who  resort  to  the  baths  for  prevention  of  sickness,  or 
such  hereditary  diseases,  as  they  fear  will  befal  them,  depart  from  the 
baths  about  the  end  of  the  spring :  but  such  as  go  to  them  for  diseases 
already  fixed,  abide  there  the  whole  summer,  and  longer  too,  if  there 
shall  be  occasion. 

And  admit,  that  after  the  month  of  June  the  weather  be  too  fervently 
hot  to  bathe  in  the  hotter  baths ;  yet  the  cross  bath,  which  for  heat  is 
the  mildest,  being,  as  I  have  said,  in  its  nature  temperately  hot,  attains 
not  to  its  efficacy  and  perfection,  till  the  weather  be  constantly  warm, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  happens  not  till  towards  the  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June.  The  use  of  which  bath  is  of  excellent  efficacy, 
not  only  in  the  month  of  June,  but  after  also,  yea,  all  the  summer, 
according  as  the  state  of  the  body  and  disposition  of  the  season  shall 
permit ;  wherein  I  leave  you  to  the  counsel  and  direction  of  some 
learned  physician  resident  at  the  baths. 

And  now  also  I  must  advertise  such,  as  in  the  declining,  or  fall  of 
the  year,  which  we  call  the  Autumn,  shall,  for  the  health  of  their 
bodies,  repair  to  our  baths,  that  they  defer  not  their  coming  till  the 
middle  of  September,  or  after,  as  many  ignorantly  do;  but  that 
they  rather  be  there  shortly  after  the  middle  of  August,  that  they  may 
have  time  sufficient  for  bathing,  before  the  air  grow  to  be  too  cold,  as 
conimonly  it  is  in  October,  especially  towards  the  end  thereof.  But, 
perhaps,  some,  out  of  an  ignorant  timorousness,  will  object,  That  to 
come  to  the  baths  before  the  Dog-days  are  gone,  or  too  soon  upon  them, 
is  hurtful.  Herein  they  are  more  scrupulous  than  judicious:  But,  tp 
yield  them  some  satisfaction,  I  answer:  Besides  the  alteration  of 
seasons  from  their  ancient  temperature,  in  this  decrepit  age  of  the 
world,  that,  though  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  shall  be  hot,  yet  the  mornings  and  evenings,  which  are  the 
times  for  bathing,  begin  then  to  be  cold,  and  decline  to  a  temperature; 
and  the  heat  of  the  day,  growing  on  upon  the  bathing,  is  that  which  we 
specially  respect  for  the  health  of  our  patients,  for  whom  we  approve 
the  use  of  the  baths.  Wherefore,  such  as,  for  the  health  of  their 
bodies,  repair  to  our  baths,  shall,  if  they  be  there  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  receive  a  double  commodity:  For,  first,  they  shall  have  the 
whole  month  of  September,  very  convenient  for  bathing,  and  physick 
also,  as  shall  be  occasion ;  yea,  and  part  of  October,  as  the  disposition 
of  the  season  shall  permit:  Next,  sufficient  time  for  their  return  to 
their  homes,  before  the  air  grow  too  cold,  or  the  weather  distempered; 
for  to  take  cold  betwixt  the  bathings,  or  to  expose  the  body  to  travel,  in 
foul  and  iutempcrate  weather,  upon  the  use  of  tVie\>^X\i,'vcA\3LC^'Ctk^^^ 
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pores  being  open,  besides  feverish  distemperatures  and  tentositieSy 
ofteDtimes  very  great  and  dolorous  affects  of  the  brain,  breast,  sinews, 
and  joints. 

I  may  not  let  pass,  how  certain  accidents  now  and  then  befal  some 
in  their  bathing,  as,  weakness  and  subversion  of  the  stomach,  faintness, 
and  sometimes  swoonings ;  and  these  the  physiciair  must  take  special 
care  to  prevent,  which  may  be  occasioned  ■  by  means  of  the  sulphurous 
vapours  of  the  bath;  yet  I  must  tell  you,  that  these,  or  the  like 
accidents  our  baths  do  seldom  occasion,  specially  the  Cross  Bath,  but 
in  them  that  are  weak  by  nature,  that  are  subject  to  swooning,  or  go 
into  them  preposterously,  without  fit  preparation  and  direction.  And 
the  reason  is,  because,  our  baths  being  large,  and  having  no  sulphur  in 
them,  nor  in  the  cavities  near  adjoining,  the  vapours  are  the  less 
noisome,  not  so  gross  and  adusted ;  and  therefore  not  quickly  offensive, 
but  to  them  that  are  very  weak  by  nature,  or,  as  I  have  said,  go  into 
them  without  £t  preparation,  or  make  longer  stay  in  them,  than  is 
meet. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  lay  open  baths  Technology,  with  such  2s,  for 
the  health  of  their  bodies,  resort  to  those  baths ;  wherein  1  am  sure  to 
gain  little  thanks.  But  I  pass  not  for  it,  my  purpose  being  to  discharge 
a  good  conscience,  and  to  do  my  country  good.  The  thing,  therefore, 
that  I  would  have  you  to  take  notice  of,  is,  how  tlie  people  of  that 
place,  that  keep  houses  of  receipt,  and  their  agents,  for  such  they  have 
in  every  corner  of  the  streets,  and  also  before  you  come  to  the  gates, 
press  upoA  you,  importuning  you  to  take  your  lodging  at  such  and 
such  an  house,  near  to  such  and  such  a  bath,  extolling  the  baths  near 
which  they  dwell,  above  the  rest,  respecting  altogether  their  own  gain, 
not  your  good  or  welfare.  And,  when  they  have  gotten  you  into  their 
bouses,  they  will  be  ready  to  fit  you  with  a  physician,  perhaps  an 
empirick*,  or  upstart  apothecary,  magnifying  him  for  the  best  physician 
in  the  town,  that  will  not  cross  them  in  removing  you  to  another  bath, 
though  the  bath,  near  which  you  are  placed,  be  altogether  contrary  to 
your  infirmities  and  state  of  body,  or,  at  least,  not  so  convenient  as 
some  other.  And  this  is  also  a  special  reason,  why  many,  oftentimes, 
receive  rather  hurt,  than  good,  by  the  use  of  the  baths. 

My  counsel,  therefore,  to  the  learned  physicians  shall  be  this :  That 
they  so  tender  the  good  of  their  patients,  and  their  own  worth  and 
reputation,  as  that,  for  base  gain,  they  subject  not  themselves  to  these 
kind  of  people,  in  hope  to  get  patients  by  their  means :  And  to  the 
patients,  that  they  fall  not  by  any  means  into  the  hands  of  empiricks, 
who,  by  their  ill  qualified  physick,  will  spoil  their  bodies,  and,  by 
reason  of  their  pragmatical  nature,  persuade  and  put  them  to  un- 
necessary and  preposterous  courses,  which  cannot  but  produce  disaster- 
ous  effects. 

But,  seeing  that  no  calling  is  more  disgraced,  than  by  the  men  of  the 
same  calling,  I  wish  all  professors  of  physick  to  carry  themselves 


■w. 


Bath  being  a  place,  in  regard  of  the  baths,  that  many  resort  onto  for  cart  of  infirmities, 
t  cannot  receive  help  elsewhere ;  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  eropiricks,  and  all  others,  what. 
ver  they  be,  being  not  graduates  in  the  faculty  of  physick.  ware  utterly  prohibited  to  practiao 
to  a'tjr,  or  aear  to  th9  coofines  thereof,  id^ste  tub  pina  gramrima- 
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wordiy  of  iheir  calling,  to  be  faithful  and  honest  in  their  courses,  not 
to  insinuate  with  any,  or,  after  the  manner  of  our  Bath*guides,  press 
i^on  them  to  be  retained.  If  an  empirick  or  mountebank  seek  about 
f(X  work,  I  blame  them  not;  let  them  deceive  those  that  will  be 
deceived ;  but,  for  such  as  ace  graduated  in  the  noble  facnilty  of  phy- 
»ck  to  do  so,  it  is  fiddler-like;  a  note,  if  not  of  some  unwcH-tfainess  in 
them,  I  am  sure,  of  a  base  mind-  Let  those,  therefore,  that  are  physi- 
cians indeed,  strive  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  their  art,  and  not,  by' 
a  base  insinuating  carriage,  or  mountebank-Like  tricks,  Xo  get  a  note  and 
repute,  vilify  their  own  worth,  or  disgrace  so  noble  a  faculty. 

But  to  draw  to  an  end :  When  you  shall,  for  your  health,  repair  to 
the  baths,  be  cautious,  and  suffer  not  yourself  to  be  taken  up  by  such  as. 
will  press  upon  yoU ;  but  rest  yourself  at  your  inn,  and  be  well  advised 
by  a  physician  that  knows  the  nature  and  use  of  the  baths,  and  can 
well  judge  of  your  infirmities  and  state  of  body,  what  bath  shall  be 
fitting  for  your  use,  and  then  take  up  your  lodging  accordingly :  Which 
course,  if  it  were  observed,  and  the  physician  carefully  and  learnedly 
perfcHm  his  part,  I  am  persuaded,  that  many  more,  than  now  do, 
would,  for  their  infirmities,  find  remedy  at  the  baths,  to  the  great 
honour  of  the  place;  and  that  scarcely  any  would  depart  thence,  but- 
much  eased  and  bettered  in  their  state  x>f  body. 

Thus  much  I  thought  fitting  to  advise  and  publish  concerning  the 
nature  and  use  of  our  baths;  and  the  rather,  that  such  as  prepostc*> 
rously  use  them,  as  the  greater  part,  I  suppose,  do,  that  resort  unto 
them,  may  not  erroneously  detract  from  the  admirable  vertues  of  them* 
For  unto  us  it  doth  yeaxly  appear,  by  the  miraculous  efiects  th^ 
v(M'k,  of  what  excellent  efficacy  they  are,  if  they  be  rightly  and 
judiciously  used.  And  seeing  that,  in  the  true  use  of  them,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  considered,  I  do  therefore  again  advise  all  such,  a» 
are  respective  of  their  health,  that  they  enterprise  not  the  use  of  them 
without  the  counsel  and  direction  of  some  honest  and  learned  physician 
resident  at  the  baths :  Which  if  they  do,  the  incommodum  may  be  rmyu$ 
eommodo.    And  so  I  conclude  this  treatise^ 


Jn  Advertisement  of  the  great  Utility  that  ameth  to  Man's  Body  by  the 
taking  ofPhysick  in  the  Springy  i^errtd  upon  the  ensuing  Question, 

The  Spring  being  the  most  reviving,  Jlourishingy  and  temperate  Season  of 
the  Year,  tohaice  is  it,  that  Sicknesses  are  more  frequent  in  the  same^ 
and  people  sooner  die  therein,  than  in  any  other  Season? 

THERE  may  be  two  reasons  yielded  for  the  same ;  the  one  takeu 
from  the  winter  preceding,  which,  by  reason  of  its  moisture,  filleth  the 
body  with  crude  and  excremental  humours;  and,  by  its  coldness 
thickening  and  compacting  the  same,  quieteth  them  from  fluxion  ;  but 
the  heat  of  the  spring  approaching,  and  working  on  those  humours, 
rarefieth  and  dissolveth   them;    which  thereupon  fluctuating,  and 

VOL.  IV*  n 
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putrefying  in  the  body,  are  the  cause  of  sickness,  unless  they  are 
expelled  by  the  force  of  nature,  or  timely  help  of  physick. 

The  other  reason  may  be  taken  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  spring 

itselfy  which  sometimes  is  cold,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes  moist,  and 

sometimes  dry;  which  sudden  alterations  cannot  but  produce  feverish 

distemperatures,  and  other  infirmities,  according  to  the  disposition  of 

the  matter  congested  in  the  body  the  winter  preceding.     From  whence 

it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  sicknesses  and  deaths  of  people,  which 

happen  more  frequently  in  the  spring,  than  in  any  other  seasons  of  th^ 

year,  are  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  spring,  as  to  the  winter, 

which   hath  filled  the  body  with  superfluities,  and  prepared  it  for 

sickness. 

Wherefore,  whosoever  will  be  so  provident,  as,  by  the  timely  help  of 
physick,  to  free  his  body,  as  his  state  and  constitution  shall  require,  of 
the  superfluities'  congested  in  it,  by  means  of  the  winter  going  befqre, 
|ie  shall  be  sure  to  be  far  more  lively,  healthy,  and  free  from  sickness 
in  the  spring,  than  any  other  season  of  the  year,  so  as  he  err  not  over- 
much in  other  things.  And  this  purging  of  the  body,  and  purifying  of 
the  blood  in  the  spring,  will  not  only  preserve  from  sicknesses  that 
commonly  reign  in  the  spring,  but  also  be  a  means  to  keep  the  body  in 
a  perfect  integrity  the  whole  year  after:  And,  therefore,  I  commend 
the  taking  of-  physick  in  the  spring,  to  all  generous  people,  to  them 
that  lead  a  genial  sedentary  kind  of  life,  especially  to  such  as  are  subject 
to  obstructions,  or  any  yearly  disease. 

.  You  may  here  demand  of  me.  What  time  of  the  spring  is  fittest  for 
physick,  by  way  of  precaution  ^  {  answer.  That  for  them  that  are 
wont  to  be  aflected  with  sickness  in  the  spring,  and  whose  humours 
are  too  cholerick  and  \hin,  and  consequently  subject  to  fluxion,  it  is 
best  to  take  physick  at  the  very  beginning  thereof ;  but,  for  others, 
about  the  middle,  or  after ;  especially,  if  tlie  precedent  time  shall  be 
pold,  and  not  spring-like. 

You  may  also  here  demand  of  me.  Whether  it  be  not  as  necessary  to 
take  physick  in  the  autumn,  which  we  commonly  call  the  Fall,  as  in 
the  spring  ?  Whereunto  in  regard  of,  a  generality,  I  must  answer.  No : 
iSecause  the  summer  prepareth  not  the  body  for  sickness,  filling  it  with 
superfluities,  as  doth  the  winter ;  yet,  for  spme  bodies  it  is,  as  for  them 
that  naturally  abound  with  crude  and  phlegmatick  humours,  that  are 
subject  to  obstructions,  to  cold  winterly  diseases,  or  any  melancholick 
aflects,  as  necessary  to  take  physick  by  way  of  prevention  in  the  fall,  as 
in  the  spring  ^  and  that,  for  avoiding  the  superfluities  before  the  winter, 
for  opening  |||e  obstructions,  and  freeing  the  body  of  superfluous 
melancholy,  which  then,  by  reason  of  the  season,  increaseth.  And  the 
£ttest  time  for  the  doing  thereof,  for  such  as  are  subject  to  melancholy, 
and  autumnal  diseases,  is  $oon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall;  but,  for 
others,  toward^  the  middle  fhefeof, 

But^  here,  I  must  advertise  you,  that  you  expose  not  your  body  to  the 

pnlearned  eropirick^  that  can  neither  fiiid  out  the  peccant  humours,  nor 

parts  affected  j   but  to  such  as  are  learned  in  that  art,  that  can  well 

rjge  of  your  state  of  body,  and  accordingly  prescribe  you  remedies, 

j^our  cpiistitution  and  aJfect^d  parts  shall  require.    Many  men 
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diink,  yea,  some  of  a  generous  note,  wherein  they  bewray  their  carcles- 
nessy  if  not  their  stupidity  too,  that,  whilst  they  are  in  health,  they 
nay^  for  prevention,  take  physick  from  any  one,  it  matters  not  from 
"whom  it  be,  nor  what  physick  it  be,  so  it  work  with  them.  I  must  tell 
you,  that  may  overthrow  their  bodies  hereby,  and  that  there  is  no  less 
art  and  judgment»required  for  preserving  the  body  in  healthy  than  for 
curing  of  it,  being  sick;  if  they  did  but  know  how  the  four  humoura 
are  or  ought  to  be  proportioned  in  their  bodies,  for  enjoyinc,  according 
to  their  constitutions,  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  they  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  more  cautious,  than  to  commit  themselves  into  the  hands 
ci  the  unlearned,  who,  by  their  inconsiderate  courses,  take  humours 
from  them  at  an  adventure,  as  well  those  which  are  not  offensive,  as 
those  which  are,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  body: 
Whereof  though,  perhaps,  in  regard  of  their  strengths,  they  are  not  by 
and  by  sensible,  which  is  that  which  only  cloaketh  the  errors  of 
empincks,  and,  as  a  vail,  masketh  many  men's  eyes  and  understanding . 
li^rein :  Yet  they  will,  as  I  have  in  divers  observed  to  their  peril,  by 
little  and  little  incur  a  relapsed  state  of  body. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  ignorance  of  most  people,  how  backward  they 
are  to  give  to  the  learned  professors  of  physick  their  due,  ready  to  lay 
M^andals  upon  them ;  but  forward  to  magnify  empincks,  their  physick, 
their  honesty,  their  care,  willing  to  excuse  and  pass  over  their  gross^slips 
and  absurdities.  0  mira  hominurn  stupiditas!  But  pjoceeds  this  alto- 
gether out  of  ignorance  ?  I  suppose,  no :  For  doubtless,  many  seek 
unto  them,  and  magnify  their  physick,  because  it  is  cheap  :  But  sucb 
are  fools  and  gulls,  indeed,  for  they  wrong,  and  even  poison  their  bodies 
-with  gross  and  ill-qualified  physick,  to  sare  their  purse. 

But,  to  answer  the  reasons,  or  rather  the  words  which  they  produce 
and  alledge  in  the  favour  and  behalf  of  empiricks :  To  what  purpose  is 
the  working  of  that  physick  which  respecteth  not  the  peccant  humours^ 
nor  parts  aSfected,  but  to  the  overthrow  of  the  body  ?  What  is  a  sup* 
posed  honesty  in  a  physician  without  learning,  but  a  snare,  wherein  the 
ignorant  do  voluntarily  entrap  themselves  ?  I  say,  supposed :  For  I 
cannot  think  that  man  to  be  honest,  that  usurps  a  calling,  which,  with 
a  good  conscience,  he  is  not  able  to  discharge.  Or,  to  what  purpose  is 
the  care  that  empiricks  take  about  their  preposterous  and  iU-composed 
medicines,  but  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  patient's  body  ?  As  it  too  uBr 
luckily  happened  of  late  to  a  gentleman  of  good  worth  and  note,  who^ 
taking  physick,  by  way  of  prevention,  of  a  pill-boasting  surgeon,  in  a 
short  space,  by  his  ill-qualified  and  preposterous  physick,  incurred  an 
incurable  and  mortal  lapse  of  his  stomach  and  liver,  being  in  his  con* 
stant  age,  and  perfect  strength  of  body.  Vain,  therefore,  and  very 
absurd,  is  that  conceit,  which  many  have  in  favour  of  empiricks,  viz. 
If  they  do  no  good,  they  will  do  no  harm.  Admit,  that  sometimes,  by 
their  trivial  petty  medicines,  they  do  no  harm ;  yet,  jieverthelcss  for 
that,  I  must  tell  you,  that  they  do  much  harm;  for  the  sick  body  rely- 
ing upon  their  skill,  and  they  being  not  able  to  direct  and  execute  such 
courses  as  shall  be  fitting  and  efSetctual  to  impugn  the  disease,  while 
there  is  time  fitting  for  the  same,  the  sickness  gets  the  mastery ;  an4 
tjgien,  perhaps,  when  their  strengths  are  too  much  weakened^  aud  tk« 
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disease  become  incurable,  diey  seek  help  of  the  learned  physician. 
So  basely  verily  are  most  of  our  people  affected  to  their  health,  that, 
until  some  practical  minister,  parish-clerk,  apothecary,  surgeon,  or  the 
like,  have  done  their  utmost  hurt,  they  seek  not  to  the  physician. 

And  here,  to  vindicate  our  art  from  calumny,  I  cannot  but  tax 
the  most' sort  of  people,  that  being  afiected  with  any  great  or  difficult 
diseaM.*,  which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  thereof^  or  contumacy  of  the 
peccant  humours,  will  have  such  progress,  as  that  it  cannot,  in  a 
shoet  time,  by  the  medicines  and  best  endeavours  of  the  learned 
physician,  how  forceable  soever,  be  evicted,  will  reject  their  physician, 
and  betake  themselves,  which  is  an  absurdity,  mper  ommem  absurdkatem^ 
to  some  ignorant,  sottish  empirick,  and  every  good  wives  medicine,  to 
their  great  hurt  and,  oftentimes,  overthrow.  But,  if  it  happen,  that 
they  recover  thereupon,  they  lay  an  imputation  upon  the  physician, 
and  graca  their  empirick  with  the  cure;  whereas,  in  very  deed,  the 
matter  of  their  disease  was  wholly,  or,  at  least,  the  greatest  part  thereof, 
eradicated  by  such  fit  and  powerful  remedies,  as  the  learned  physician 
had  formerly  administered  unto  them  :  Whereupon,  the  residue  of  the 
cure  was  effected  by  the  force  of  nature,  not  by  the  weak  endeavours 
of  the  empirick,  or  trivial  medicines  of  any  other  whatsoever. 

J  have,  on  purpose,  enlarged  this  advertisement,  and  do  leave  it  for 
a  memorial  and  caveat  to  ^l  posterity,  especially  to  the  gentlemen  of 
this  our  age,  who,  for  the  most  part  of  them,  very  greatly  wrong  their 
judgment  and  understanding,  in  taking  ph}sickof  the  unlearned  ;  and, 
wherein  they  do  not  pnly  wrong  themselves,  but  also  give  occasion  of 
hurt  unto  others :  For  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  following  their 
example,  do  the  like ;  whereby  it  pomes  to  pass,  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
more  untimely  perish  (which  I  believe  to  be  true,  in  the  western  parts 
pf  this  kingdom)  under  the  hands  of  empiricks,  than  die  otherwise. 
Such  as  will  not  take  notice  hereof,  in  Empiricorutn  mantia  incidant. 
And  if  any  Asinus  CumanuSy  or  Terrcs  JiUuSy  shall  object,  that  divers 
recover  under  the  hands  of  empiricks ;  I  answer,  in  a  word,  that  the 
recovery  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  physick,  but  to  the  strength 
of  nature,  that  bears  up,  both  against  the  disease,  and  their  preposterous 
courses. 


A  Censure  concerning  the  Water  of  St,  Vincenfs  Rock  near  Bristol^ j 
which  begins  to  grofo  in  great  Request  and  Use  against  the  Sfofte» 

THIS  water  of  St.  Vincent's  Rock  is  a  very  pure,  clear,  crystalline 
substance,  answering  to  those  crystalline  diamonds,  and  transparent 
stones,  that  are  plentifully  found  in  those  clifts.  It  is  no  less  commen- 
dable for  smell  and  taste,  than  delectable  for  colour  and  substance,  and, 
for  its  temperature,  excels  any  other  of  this  kingdom,  being  almost  of  a 
mean  between  heat  and  cold :  I  say  almost,  because  it  is  a  little  more 
inclined  to  cold,  than  to  heat,  which  maketh  it  the  more  effectual  for 
allaying  the  burning  heat  of  the  bowels;  and  yet,  by  reason  of  its  good 
temperature,  not  quickly  offensive  to  the  stomach,  if  it  be  not  lapsed 
by  cold, 
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But,  before  I  deliver  my  censure  and  opinion  concerning  the  tiatute 
and  use  of  this  water,  it  i$  fitting  that  I  declare  unto  you  the  matter 
from  whence  it  receives  its  medicinal  faculties,  and  that  is  (for  I  have 
twice  made  probation  thereof)  f]x>m  sulphur  and  nitre,  an3  from  both« 
but  in  a  small  measure :  For  the  water,  at  its  issuing  forth,  carrieth 
with  it  an  obscure  heat,  being  scarcely  lukewarm;  and  the  reason 
thereof  is,  because  the  heat  of  the  water  and  strength  of  the  sulphurous 
vapours  are  qualified  and  abated  ia  the  passages  thorough  the  earth  ; 
or  else  it  is,  because  this  water  issueth  but  from  a  small  vein  of  sulphur* 
And  the  note  that  it  hath  but  little  nitre  in  it,  besides  the  probation 
thereof,  is,  because  it  can  hardly^  or  not  at  all,  in  the  taste  be  discerned, 
but  by  a  curious  and  skilful  palate  for  the  purpose.  I  suppose  that 
this  water  partakes  of  other  good  minerals .  But  I  leave  that  for  a 
farther  search,  or  to  such  as  shall  hereafter  live  more  conveniently 
for  that  purpose,  than  I  do.  But,  whatsoever  minerals  shall  lie  hid 
in  the  passages  of  this  water,  it  is  sufficient,  that  it  partakes  of  two 
so  good  as  sulphur  and  nitre,  and  that  in  such  a  mixture,  as  it  makes 
if  to  be  of  an  excellent  temper,  and  medicinal  faculty,  in  potable 
uses  for  divers  cases,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shewed.  It  were  to  be 
>vished,  that  the  water  issued  forth  in  a  mofe  convenient  place,  as  well 
for  access  unto  it,  as  for  conserving  the  heat  thereof. 

This  water  is  frequented  for  no  other  use,  but  for  the  drinking  of 
it  against  the  stone  :  It  hath  also  other  excellent  faculties ;  but,  I 
suppose  (such  is  the  vanity  of  our  time)  that  the  fame  thereof  will 
not  long  hold,  but  will  in  a  short  time  have  an  end,  as  some  other 
waters,  of  good  force  and  efficacy  against  sundry  infirmities,  in  divers 
places  of  this  kingdom  have  had,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  absurd 
and  preposterous  use  of  it:  For,  upon  notice  and  experience,  that 
this  water  hath  done  some  good  against  the  stone,  people  of  all  sorts 
repair  unto  it,  as  well  such  as  have  not  the  stone,  as  those  that  have, 
or  stand  in  fear  thereof,  and  abundantly  glut  and  fill  themselves  therewith, 
till  they  vomit  and  strout  again,  scarcely  one  of  fifty,  I  dare  say, 
having  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  physician  for  the  taking  of  the  same, 
or  preparing  their  bodies  for  it  as  is  meet;  which  cannot  but  bring  a 
disgrace  to  the  water :  For  admit,  that  a  few  chance  to  receive  benefit 
thereby,  some  will  not,  but  many  much  hurt.  Neither  can  the  watef 
be  good  for  all  bodies  that  are  troubled  with  the  stone,  or  subject 
thereunto :  And,  therefore,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  the  ill  and 
preposterous  use  thereof  will  weaken  the  stomach,  subvert  the  liver, 
annoy  the  head  and  breast,  occasion  cramps,  pain  in  the  joints, 
breed  crudities,  rheums,  coughs,  cachexies,  the  dropsy  itself^  and 
consumption. 

But  I  will  proceed  to  shew  you  the  faculties  and  true  use  of  the 
water.  It  notably  cooleth  the  inflammations  of  all  the  inward  parts, 
and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  not  quickly  offending  the  stomach,  as  other 
waters  do;  and  is,  withal,  of  a  gentle  niundifying  faculty.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  effectual,  against  the  burning  heat  of  the  stomach, 
inflammations  of  the  liver  and  reins,  and  adustion  of  the  humours,  being 
taken  with  fine  sugar  in  this  proportion,  as,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
or  thereabouts,    to  a  pint  of  the  \vateT«    lu  ^uq;\x^  \A.\^\iS^\ii^\ 
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livers,  red  pimpling  faces,  and  adusted  humours,  I  have  caused  a 
tincture  of  roses  and  violets  to  be  taken  therewith,  and  that  with 
singular  success*  It  may  be  given  with  other  good  convenient  adjuncts, 
which  will  nf»t  only  make  it  the  more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  but  alsp 
more  effectual  for  the  cases  aforesaid,  which  I  leave  to  the  physician 
to  find  out,  and  direct,  as  shall  be  best  fitting  for  his  patient's  body. 
In  inflammation  and  siccityof  the  intestines,  it  is  good  to  give  with  this 
water  syrup  or  MeL  Viol.  SoL  In  inflammation  of  the  kidnies,  with 
obstruction  also  m  them,  I  have  ^ven  it  to  such  a»  had  withal  hot 
livers,  with  CrystaUo  Minerali^  with  wished  effect :  for  the  distemper 
of  the  kidnies  was  not  only  quickly  allayed  therewith,  but  also, 
abundance  of  sand,  and  other  dri>ssy  matter^  stopping  in  them,  purg^ 
forth. 

That  thb  water  it  good  against  the  stone,  strangury,  and  purulent- 
ulcers  of  the  kidnies,  and  bladder,  it  is  evident,  by  reason  of  its 
mundifying  and  cleansing  faculty,  to  be  taken  with  sugar,  as  aforesaid, 
or  with  some  good  and  effectual  adjunct,  lor  the  speedier  carriage  of 
it  to  the  affected  places,  &c«  which,  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of 
bodies,  I  cannot  here  describe,  but'  must  leave  you,  therein,  to  the- 
advice  and  counsel,  not  of  a  vulgar,  but  of  some  learned,  judicious, 
expert  physician ;  and  that  with  this  caution,  if  you  be  not  sure  of 
the  accurate  judgment  and  skill  of  your  physician,  that  you  take 
the  water  only  with  sugar,  without  any  other  mixture  with  it.  This 
water  is  also  good  in  the  ulceratioi^s  of  the  intestines,  with  this  proviso, 
that  it  be  taken  with  some  convenient  adjunct,  as  Mel  Rosat.  &c.  to 
occasion  the  passage  thereof  through  the  belly,  diverting  it  from  the 
veins. 

As  concerning  the  use  of  this  water,  and  first,  for  inward  inflammations : 
The  time  of  the  year  best  for  taking  thereof,  by  way  of  cure  or 
prevention,  is,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  that  in  the 
morning  fasting,  the  body  being  first  prepared  thereunto,  that  is, 
gently  purged,  according  as 'the  constitution  therepf  shall  require; 
but,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  may  be  taken  at  any  other  time,  respect 
bein^  had  to  the  season,  age,  and  present  state  of  the  body.  As  for 
the  quantity  that  is  to  he  taken  every  morning,  and  how  long  to  be 
eintinued,  in  that,  because  of  the  diversity  of  bodies,  I  must  leave 
you  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  your  physician. 

As  for  the  taking  of  this  water  against  the  stone,  ten  rules  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  iise  thereof. 

The  first  is,    the   preparation  of  the  body,  that  is,   that  it  be 
exquisitely  purg^,    before  you  attempt  the  use  thereof  j    for,   the 
passages    being  cleared,    and  the  ill   matter  diverted   by  stool,  the. 
wafer  will  the  more  freely,  and  with  greater  force,  penetrate  unto  the 
reins. 

The  second  is,  that  it  be  taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  the  excrements 
of  the  belly  being  first  deposed,  and  that  at  divei-s  draughts,  allowing 
betwixt  every  draught  or  two  draughts,  taken  the  one  after  the  other, 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  somewhat  more,  till  you  have 
taken  the  whole  portion  of  water,  that  is  intended  to  be  taken  each 
"noraing,  walking  and  slirring  gently  your  body  between  every  takii^; 
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for  that  will  cause  the  water  to  be  the  sooner  distributed  through  youi^ 
body,  refraining  to  go  abroad  in  the  air,  between,  and  upon  the  takings 
thereof,  if  the  weather  shall  be  any  thing  cold ;  for  cold  will  hinder 
the  distribution  of  the  water. 

The  third  is,  the  quantity  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  taken  evefy 
morning,  which  must  be  directed  by  your  physician,  that  knows  your 
age  and  state  of  body. 

The  fourth  is,  how  many  mornings  together  it  is  to  be  taken,  as 
eight  or  ten  more  ox  less,  According  to  the  ability  of  the  stomach, 
strength  and  state  of  body,  wherein  you  must  likewise  be  directed  by 
your  physician. 

The  fifth  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  taking  of  the  water  is,  to  take 
it,  as  near  as  you  can,  in  the  same  temper  of  heat  as  it  issueth  forth^ 
or  else  so  hot  as  you  shall  be  well  able  to  drink  it ;  and  herein  every 
one  may  gratify  his  own  stomach.  But  seeing  that  the  place  is  unfit 
for  the  taking  of  it,  and  that  the  water  seems,  by  reason  of  the 
rawishness  of  the  place,  to  be  colder  at  its  issuing  forth,  than  it  is 
otherwise;  for,  being  taken  into  a  stone  jug,  it  ^armeth  the  same; 
I  advise  that  the  water  be  taken  into  stone  jugs,  or  other  convenient 
bottles,  and  the  jugs  or  bottles  to  be  immediately  stopped,  to  keep  in 
the  vapours,  and  so  the  water  to  be  taken,  while  it  reserveth  its  heat ; 
hut^  if  the  water  should  wax  cold  before  you  take  it,  you  may  heat  the 
jug  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  till  it  shall  be  so  hot  as  you  shall  like  to 
take  it,  keeping  the  jug  close  stopped  all  the  while;  and  so  you  may 
do  such  mornings,  when  you  cannot  have  the  water,  it  being  all 
overcovered  by  that  Severn,  that  floweth  to  the  city.  If  you  demand 
of  me,  whether  the  water  loseth  any  thing  of  its  virtue,  being  so  kept? 
I  must  answer  you,  that  it  is  like  by  that  it  looseth  somewhat  of  its 
sulphurous,  but  not  any  thing  of  its  nitrous  qaality,  and  therefore  k 
may  be  well  reserved,  and  used  in  manner  as  aforesaid. 

The  sixth  is  the  time  of  the  year,  that  is  best  for  the  taking  of 
this  water,  and  that  in  a  season  that  is  not  cold  or  rainy ;  but  hot^ 
or  inclining  thereunto,  as  from  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  middle  of 
September;  but  after  that,  in  regard  of  the  alterations  of  the  air, 
and  winter  approaching,  this  water  is  not  good  to  be  taken^  because 
it  will  weaken  the  stomach  and  liver,  annoy  the  breast,  breed  crudities, 
coughs,  &c.  as  I  have  already  sheweci. 

The  seventh  is  the  diet,  that  is  to  be  observed  all  the  time  of  the 
.  taking  of  the  water,  which  is,  that  it  must  be  but  slender,  and  that 
of  meats  of  good  juice,  and  easy  digestion ;  the  dinner  not  to  be  taken, 
till  the  greater  part  of  the  water  be  avoided,  and  the  supper  must 
be  always  less  than  the  dinner,  that  the  stomach  may  be  the  next 
morning  empty  for  receiving  of  the  water  again. 

The  eighth  is,  that  the  body  be  purged  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  the  water,  that  is,  when  an  end  is  made  of  taking  it,  for  avoiding 
some  relicks  thereof,  which  perhaps  may  abide  in  the  body  after  the 
use  of  it,  which  the  physician  must  be  careful  to  do  with  a  fit  medicine, 
'  Afterwards  a  moderation  in  diet,  and  all  other  things,  is  to  be 
observed. 

The  ninth  is,  that  it  be  not  given  to  children  that  are  subject  to  the 
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stone,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  they  shall  be  naturally  of  a 
very  hot  constitution,  and  that,  to  them  in  quantities  proportionable  to 
their  age.  Neither  is  it  to  be  admitted  to  them,  that  are  entered 
within  the  limits  of  old  age,  because  it  will  abbreviate  their  life,  calorem 
innaium  extinguend^^. 

The  tenth  and  last  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of  this  water, 
is,  that  it  be  not  given  to  such,  as,  by  reason  of  the  smalness  and 
streightness  of  the  veins,  cannot  extreat  and  pass  it  away  by  urine, 
though  the  infirmities  of  the  stone,  stranguries,  &c.  may  otherwise 
require  the  use  thereof.  Neither  is  it  to  be  given  to  such,  as  have 
cold  stomachs,  weak  livers,  feeble  brains,  and  subject  unto  rheums; 
in  a  word,  not  to  phlegmatick,  not  to  any  that  abound  with  crudities, 
or  have  a  cold  and  moist  habit  of  body :  for  in  all  such  it  will  soon 
infringe  the  natural  heat,  breed  rheums,  annoy  the  breast,  occasion 
cramps,  and  drters  other  infirmities,  as  I  have  afore  shewed. 

The  same  observations  must  be  kept  in  taking  of  this  water  against 
lihe  strangury  and  ulcerations  of  the  bladder  and  kidnies,  as  is  directed 
in-  taking  thereof,  {gainst  the  stone.  In  which  affects  it  is  good  to 
give  therewith  some  lubriiying,  cleansing  extract,  or  the  like.  And 
here  note,  that,  if  the  water  in  all  the  aforesaid  cases  be  given,  with  a 
fit  and  convenient  adjunct,  it  will  not  only  be  the  more  efiectual,  and 
sooner  conveighed  to  the  affected  parts>  but  less  quantities  also  may 
serve  to  be  taken ;  and  then  the  stomach  will  not  be  so  overpressed 
atid  charged  therewith,  as  it  is  In  the  common  manner  of  taking  it. 
But,  if  it  be  at  any  time  fit  to  overcharge  and  press  the  stomach  therewith, 
it  is  in  cases  of  the  strangury  and' purulent  ulcers  of  the  bladder  and 
Isidnies. 

I  may  not  omit  to  give  you  notice,  that  divers  symptoms  or  perillous 
accidents  may  happen  oftentimes  in  the  use  of  this  water,  which,  because 
they  cannot  be  well  rectified  or  prevented  without  the  presence  of  a 
physician,  I  here  omit  to  nominate  or  treat  of,  and  instead  thereof, 
as  also  for  divers  reasons  afore  nominated,  do  advise  you  not  to  adventure 
the  drinking  thereof,  without  the  advice  and  presence  of  a  judicious 
physician;  which  if  you  do,  you  may  haply,  instead  of  the  good  you 
expect  thereby,  receive  much  hurt.  As  for  outward  uses,  this  water 
may  sometimes  asswage  the  itch,  mundify  and  pallitate  old  sores ;  but 
no  matter  of  moment  is  to  be  expected  from  it  this  way.  And  thus 
much  concerning  the  nature  and  use  of  this  water,  whose  vertues  will 
be  better  known,  if  people  make  a  right  and  good  use  thereof. 

1  By  •xtingaishing  the  inoate  heat* 


The  following  letter,  though  it  did  not  appear  for  many  years  after,  it  has  been  deemefl 
advisable  to  he  annexed  to  the  preceding  essay,  being  on  the  same  tnteresting  subject. 
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Honoured  Sir, 

1KNOW  you  (as  well  as  other  ingenious  and  inquisitive  persons)  are 
somewhat  concerned,  and  desirous  to  understand  what  success 
my  late  enquiries  have  had  into  one  of  the  grand  mysteries  of  nature, 
I  mean  the  baths  of  this  city;  considering  especially  that  you  were 
pleased  the  last  summer  to  afford  me  the  honour  of  your  company  and 
particular  acquaintance,  and  to  express  a  more  than  ordinary  desire 
of  my  proceeding  in  this  thing.  Concerning  which  I  must  tell  you,  that  as 
I  have  not  been  wanting,  either  to  pains  or  pay,  in  my  proceedings  hitherto ; 
so  I  have  had  the  good  hap  (which  hath  been  my  encouragement) 
to  meet  with  many  considerable  discoveries.  And  though  the  main 
body  of  the  matter,  collected  touching  this  affair,  be  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
lancet,  but  will  require  a  longer  time  to  digest ;  yet  some  observations 
I  shall  now  communicate^  which  will  give  a  little  satisfaction  to  an 
earnest  desire,  and  make,  in  some  measure,  appear  that  we  have  been 
lame  and  defective  hitherto,  in  a  rational  account  and  true  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  these  waters. 

It  hath  been  indeed  the  ill  fortune  of  these  baths  (which,  I  may 
truly  say,  are  as  good  if  not  better  than  any  baths  in  the  world)  to 
lie  a  long  time  in  obscurity,  and  not  so  much  as  to  be  mentioned 
among  the  baths  of  Europe,  by  any  foreign  writer,  till  about  the 
year  1570,  when  that  excellent  person.  Sir  Edward  Curne,  sent 
ambassador  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  and  Paul 
the  Fourth,  made  some  relation  of  them  to  that  famous  writer,  Andreas 
Qaccius,  then  at  Rome ;  and  writing  his  elaborate  book  de  Thermis, 
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into  which  he  hath   inserted  them,  upon  his  relation,  Lib.  iv.  Cap. 
13,  though  somewhat  improperly,  among  sulphurous  baths. 

About  the  same  time  also  one  John  Jones,  an  honest  Cam bro-Briton, 
frequenting  the  baths  for  practice,  composed  a  little  treatise  of  them, 
which  he  calls  Baths  Aid,  in  which  are  some  things  not  contemptible, 
though  in  a  plain  country  dress,  and  which  might  satisfy  and  gratify 
the  appetite  of  those  times,  which  fed  more  heartily  and  healthily  too 
then,  upon  parson's  fare,  good  beef  and  bag-pudding,  then  we  do  now 
upon  kickshaws  and  haut*goii«t*i;  yet  nothing  of  the  true  nature  is 
there  discovered,  only,  as  alniost  in  all  former  writers  of  baths, 
chiefly  catholick,  a  strong  stanch  of  sulphur,  and  a  great  ado 
about  a  subterreanean  fire,  a  fit  resemblance  of  hell,  at  least  of  purgatory. 
Our  countryman  Doctor  William  Turner,  I  confess,  was  more  parti- 
cularly concerned  to  give  a  better  account,  than  I  find  is  done  in  his 
discourse  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  baths.  But  whether  want 
of  opportunity,  or  any  other  impediment  was  in  cause,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  find  that,  at  this  stay,  they  stood  till  the  famous  doctor  Jorden 
took  pen  in  hand,  about  the  year  l630»  To  whom  I  thought  fit  to 
make  some  additions,  at  my  first  entrance  on  thb  place,  some  ^\e 
years  since;  and  although  that  learned  and  candid  physician  had 
chiefly,  and  more  especially,  an  intent  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 
our  baths  in  Somersetshire,  as  he  declares  to  my  Lord  Cottington,  in  his 
dedicatory  epistle ;  and  hath  performed  more  than  any  man  before  him ; 
yet  what  was  first  in  ijatention,  was  last  in  execution,  and  how  small 
a  part  of  that  treatise  is  spent  upon  this  subject,  how  short  he  is  in 
some  material  points,  and  what  objections  may  be  framed  against  his 
opinion,  I  may  some  time  or  other,  with  due  respect,  more  largely 
treat  of,  and  for  the  present  shall  here,  with  good  Shem  and  Japhet, 
cast  a  gam^ent  over  the  nakedness  of  this  my  father. 

What  hath  been  done  since  (except  in  some  particular  pieces  of 
other  tracts,  to  the  authors  of  which  the  baths  are  also  indebted  for 
their  kindness  and  good  will)  is  not  worth  the  mentioning.  The  old 
saying  is  true,  '  Dttle  dogs  must  piss,'  and  what  is  writ  upon  an  ale^ 
bench  claims  the  greater  {^nity  to  the  pipe  and  the  candle ;  especially 
if  the  best  wine  at  the  feast  (which  is  usually  kept  till  last)  be  but  a 
silly  story  of  Tom  Coriat,  and  an  old  Taimton  ballad  new  vamped 
(the  creature's  parts  lying  that  way)  abusing  the  dead  ghosts  of 
Ludhudibras  and  Bladud,  with  a  Nonsensico-Pragmatical,  Anticruzado- 
orientado-Rbodomontado-Untruth  Le  Grand,  which  we,  westerly  mo- 
dems, call  a  grote  lye,  into  the  bargain.  A  pretty  artifice  in 
rhetorick,  to  cry  a  thing  up,  and  besmear,  and  shed  plentifully  on  the 
founder  ordure,  both  human  and  belluine. 

Rode^  Caper,  vitem,  tamen  Aic,  cum  stabis  ad  arasy 
In  tua  quod  fundi  comua  possit^  erit. 

Goat,  bark  the  vine ;  yet  juice  enough  will  rise 
To  drench  thy  head,  when  made  a  sacrifice. 
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I  have  industirously  omitted  Doctor  Johnson,  Doctor  Venner^  and 
some  others,  in  regard  it  would  be  improper  here  to  write  mow 
historically,  which  I  resolve  to  do,  if  my  leisure  permit,  on  another 
occasion.  I  shall  therefore  now  let  you  know  not  so  much,  what  hath 
been  done  by  others,  as  w(i9t  farther  discoveries  have  been  made  bj 
my  endeavours,  assisted  by  the  careful  pains  of  Mr.  Henry  Moor,  an 
expect  apothecary  and  chymist  of  this  city. 

And  here  at  first  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  how  that  opinion 
hath  so  much  prevailed  as  to  be  accounted  orthodox,  and  not  onlj 
received  by  t^dition  as  certain,  but  printed  as  such,  that  the  bodj 
of  the  waters  is  so  jejune  and  empty,  as  to  afford  little  or  nothing  at 
all  whereby  to  make  a  discovery  of  its  nature;  and  that  what 
impregnates  the  baths  is  not  substantially,  materially,  or  corporally 
there,  but  potentially,  vertually,  and  formally,  or,  to  use  the  author^ 
own  words^  h/tofjtti  fuixKn  Un^ta,  mik  much  more  canting  aftel:  this 
manner  in  a  small  discourse  in  Latin,  written  by  an  itinerant  exotick  *; 
whenas  a  slight  operation  will  soon  evince  it,  though  white  and  transpa- 
rent of  itself,  being  taken  immediately  from  the  pump,  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  dusky,  gritty,  and  saline  matter,  with  many 
transparent  particles  intermixed  with  it,  to  the  proportion  (as  near  ai 
I  can  calculate,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less)  of  two  drams  to 
a  gallon  of  the  water.  And  this  I  can  ascertain,  having  had  several 
•ounces  of  it  done  in  earth,  iron,  bell-metal,  and  glass,  and  have  at 
this  time  tree  or  four  ounces  by  me,  untouched,  beside  what  I  have 
made  use  of  in  other  experiments. 

But  the  thing  I  shall  more  peculiarly  insist  on,  at  pre«ent,  is,  that 
by  God's  blessing,  on  my  industrious  search,  I  suppose  I  have  lighted 
on  the  main  constituents  of  the  vertues  of  the  bath,  in  which  alone 
resides  what  benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  these  waters,  and 
lodgeth  in  a  saline  substance,  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  body  of 
the  waters ;  so  that,  as  they  are  now,  not  much  more  than  forty 
grains  are  contained  in  a  gallon,  insomuch  that  this  little  soul,  as  f 
may  so  term  it,  is  almost  lost  in  so  gigantick  a  body,  and  cannot 
animate  it  with  that  vigour  and  activity,  as  may  be  rationally  expected, 
were  a  greater  quantity  of  the  salt  contained  in  a  less  proportion  of  the 
water.  The  remainder,  which  is  not  saline,  being,  as  I  judge,  two 
parts  in  three  of  the  bulk  of  the  contents,  is  partly  whitish,  gritty,  and 
of  a  lapideous  nature,  concreting,  of  itself,  into  a  stony  consistence 
not  easily  dissolvible;  partly  more  light  and  dirty,  resembling  clay, 
or  marie,  and  discovers  itself  by  an  apparent  separation  from  the 
saline  and  gritty  part  mentioned  before. 

Now  the  chief  vertue  of  the  bath,  as  I  conceive,  consisting  in  the 
salts,  which  appear,  by  undeniable  experiments,  to  be  nitrous,  and  I 
believe  vitrioline  (bitumen  and  sulphur  being  not  primarily^  as  these 
salts,  but  secondarily  concerned,  which,  consisting  of  unctuous  particles, 
cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  mixing  with  the  body  of  the  waters, 
and  therefore  no  way  observable  in  the  contents)  and  no  small  proportion 
of  other  things   blended   with  it;    the  best  way  to  make  it  most 
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serviceable  I  conceived  to  be,  to  free  it  from  those  incumbrances  and 
allays  it  hath  from  the  other  ingredients,  and  prepare  it  as  exactly  as 
may  be  performed  by  art,  for  the  benefit  of  those  especially,  who  are 
willing  to  drink  the  waters  with  greater  success  in  a  lesser  quantity ; 
which  they  may  now  do,  and  have  more  of  the  vertue  of  the  waters,  in 
a  quart,  three  pints,  or  a  pottle,  than  they  formerly  had  in  two  or  three 
gallons,  did  they  drink  as  much ;  which  will  be,  besides  other  conve- 
niences, a  great  relief  to  the  stomach,  which  certainly  must  be  relaxed, 
and  the  tone  of  it  injured  by  that  vast  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
'  usually  taken  diluting  its  ferment  overmuch,  and  distending  its  mem- 
branes beyond  all  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  capacity* 

Besides,  what  is  separated  only  by  an  artificial  extraction,  will 
better  unite  ag^n,  and  mix  with  the  waters,  as  much  more  familiar, 
than  the  extraneous  salts  of  sal  prunella,  cream  of  tartar,  8ic.  which 
are  usually  dissolved  and  drank  with  the  waters ;  so  that  a  great  part  of 
the  operation  may  be  ascribed  to  that;  and  the  waters,  being,  as  we 
say,  between  two  stools,  that  of  itself,  and  the  dissolvent  in  it,  have 
not  attained  to  that  degree  of  reputation  as  they  have  deserved,  and 
may  be  procured  with  much  more  advantage,  if  nothing  but  the  same 
foe  spent  upon  the  same,  a  way  of  improvement  altogether  equally 
beneficial  to  the  fluids  and  solids,  to  the  wet  as  the  dry. 

.  Again,  whereas  it  is  a  custom  here,  as  in  all  other  places  of  the 
like  nature,  when  persons  are  not  willing,  or  have  not  conveniences 
to  come  to  the  fountain-head,  to  send  for  the  waters  to  the  places  of 
their  residence,  not  thinking  it  much  material  whether  Mahomet  go 
to  the  mountain,  or  the  mountain  come  to  him,  whereby  the  vertue 
of  the  waters  is  much  impaired,  though  stopped  and  sealed  up  with 
never  so  much  care ;  this  defect  may  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  the  same  ingredients,  which  may  repair  the  loss  that  hath 
been  sustained  by  evaporation  in  the  carriage,  or  any  other  way  of 
damage,  and  restore  it  again,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  its  pristine  vertue, 
and  genuine  advantage.  Not  to  mention  that,  if  need  require,  and 
the  poorer  sort  cannot  procure  or  pay  the  freight  for  the  waters,  they  may 
take  a  shorter  course,  by  mixing  the  salt,  which  they  may  have  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  with  spring  water,  brought  to  a  proportionable  degree  oi 
heat  at  home,  and  expect  more  advantage,  for  aught  I  know,  than  those 
^at  drink  the  waters  themselves  at  so  great  a  distance ;  and  I  have 
therefore  ordered  convenient  doses  of  the  salt  to  be  prepared  and  kept, 
by  Mr.  William  Child,  alderman^  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  two  apothe- 
caries in  Bath,  to  whom  any  one  may  resort,  that  shall  have  occasion. 

And,  because  I  am  now  fallen  on  this  subject,  I  shall  crave  leave 
to  remind  you  of  what  you  well  enough  understand  already,  that  not 
only  Dulcius,  but  UtiliuSf  ex  ipso  FotUe,  ^c.  and  waters,  especially 
impregnated  with  volatile  spirits,  such  as  most  acid  are,  and  peculiarly 
vitrioline,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience .  and  expence,  not  so  much  of 
money  as  vertue,  in  the  carriage,  must  be  drunk  on  the  place 
where  they  are,  which,  in  some  kind  resembling  children,  that  must 
live  by  sucking,  if  once  removed  from  their  mother,  or  nurse,  by  degree* 
dwindle  away,  and  at  last  die. 
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It  is  observable  in  these  waters,  that  with  four  grains  of  gall  injected 
into  a  pint  glass  of  water,  or  the  water  poured  on  it,  it  immediately 
turns  of  a  purple  colour,  which  in  short  time  after,  as  the  water 
cbols,  abates  much  of  its  vividity,  and  becomes  more  faint;  if  the 
waters  be  suffered  to  cool,  and  be  quite  cool  before  the  galls  are  in- 
jected,  no  alteration  happens  upon  a  much  greater  proportion  of  galls 
superadded ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  if  the  water,  which  is  per- 
mitted to  cool,  be  recruited  by  the  fire,  and  the  same  trial  reiterated, 
it  offers  no  greater  satisfaction  in  change  of  colour,  than  the  second 
jexperiment.  Consonant  to  what  Andreas  Baccius,  a  veteran  and  expe- 
rienced soldier  in  this  militia,  hath  formerly  observed,  who  in  his  se* 
cond  book  de  Thermis,  cap,  x.  pag.  69,  hath  these  words,  I^uUm 
Balnei  Aqua^  eodem  cwn  succeasu,  ac  laude,  btbitury  longe  exportata^  quod 
adfontem  -proprium  ;  maxima  enm  parsy  ex  ^o  /ante  hamUt  ac  dela^asy 
amittimt  omnem  virtutemy  multcBfum  seroantur  per  hyemem  \  dilutee  pht^ 
viisy  Sf  qua  utcunque  seroantur  delates  a  propriis  fonticuUsy  Jieti  nfrii 
potest y  qwn  amittunty  cum  calore  suo  mneraUy  vivificos  Ulos  spiritus,  m 
quiims  omnis  juramenti  vis  consistity  qyce  semel  amissa^  nuUo  postea  extrift* 
seco  calore  restituitur.    Quod  est  valde  nQtandum* 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this,  in  regard  it  is  a  very  use* 
ful  and  practical  discovery,  and  may  procure  more  real  advantage  to 
mankind,  than  the  vain  and  unattainable  attempts  of  the  philosophers 
stone,  making  glass  malleable,  and  the  quadrature  of  a  circle. 

Some  other  observations  I  shall  also  mention,  of  no  less  magnitude, 
and  more  contracted  circumference,  as  the  dying  of  the  bath-guides 
skins,  the  bathers  linnen,  and  the  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  the  eating  out  of  the  iron  ripgs  of  bath,  the 
iron  bars  of  the  windows  about  the  bath,  and  any  iron  infused  in  it; 
insomuch  as  I  have  now  by  me  a  gad  of  iron,  by  accident  taken  up 
among  the  stones  of  the  King's  bath,  so  much  eaten  out,  and  digest^ 
by  the  ostrich  stomach  of  these  waters,  that,  the  sweetness  extracted 
what  remains  resembles  very  much  a  honey-comb,  a  deep  perforation 
in  many  places  being  attempted,  and  the  whole  gad  itself  reduced 
very  much  like  a  sponge. 

The  first,  viz.  the  tincture,  I  have  discovered  to  arrive  from  an  ochre, 
with  which  the  bath  abounds,  and  hath  afforded  me  a  considerable 
quantity,  so  that  now  I  have  near  a  pound  by  me,  a,nd,  with  an  infu- 
sion of  that  in  warm  water,  tinge  stones  as  exactly  of  the  Bath  colour, 
that  they  are  not  discernible  one  from  another.  It  is  further  observ- 
able, that,  the  nearer  the  place  of  ebullition,  where  the  springs  arise, 
the  deeper  and  finer  is  the  yellow  colour;  so  that  in  some  places,  about 
the  cross  in  the  King's  bath,  and  at  the  head  of  the  great  spring,  at 
the  southf-west  comer  thereof,  it  is  almost  made  a  natural  paint,  being 
laboured  together  by  the  working  of  the  springs,  and  a  continual  sue* 
cession  of  new  matter  coming  on,  free  from  those  impurities  it  con- 
tracts in  other  places,  which  makes  it  distinguishable  into  two  or 
three  sorts,  according  to  its  mixture  with,  or  freedom  from,  more  adulT 
terating  matter.  The  clouts  also  and  woollen  rags,  which  the  guides 
use  to  stop  the  gout  withal,  besides  the  walls,  slip-doors  and  posts, 
when  the  bath  is  kept  in  a  considerable  time,  as  in  the  wiuter-seasou 
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it  iiseth  to  be,  are  all  very  much  tinged  with  this  yellow  substance ; 
and  if  at  any  time  they  chance  to  lie  unwashed,  or  not  thrown  away, 
they  send  out  so  ungrateful  a  scent,  that  a  man  had-  rather  smell  to 
a  carnation,  rose,  violet,  or  a  pomander,  than  be  within  the  wind  of 
so  unwelcome  a  smell,  it  being  the  greatest  policy  to  get  the  weather- 
gage  in  this  encounter.  The  same  thing  I  have  experienced  in  vessels 
at  home,  where,  after  it  had  stood  some  time,  in  a  common  infusion  of 
warm  water,  I  have  the  same  reverence  for  that  as  pictures,  and  do 
aver  it  to  be  tru&,  E  langinquo  reoerentia  major. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  noted  before  I  leave  this  particular,  that , 
although  90  much  of  this  yellow  matter  is  continually  bred,  with 
which  the  neighbouring  ground  is  sufficiently  replenished,  as  I  have 
found  by  digging  in  some  places  not  far  distant,  yet  nothing  of  that 
colour  is  discovered  in  the  contents ;  a  probable  argument  it  either 
evaporates,  to  which  I  am  more  inclined,  in  regard  I  find  it  much 
more  copious  where  the  steam  of  the  bath  meets  with  any  resistance; 
or  else  perhaps,  which  is  kss  probable,  turns  colour  by  the  fire  in 
evaporation  that  way;  less  probable,  I  say,  because,  for  further  satis* 
faction,  I  have  decocted  the  ochre  more  than  once,  and  ^d  it  rather 
gets  than  loses  in  its  colour. 

The  greenish  colour  ariseth  from  another  cause. 

The  eating  out  of  the  iron,  I  conceive,  must  proceed  from  something 
corrosive,  and,  till  any  one  can  assure  me  it  is  something  else,  I  shall 
judge  it  to  be  vitriol ;  and  that  it  may  appear  not  to  be  caused  by  the 
bare  steam,  as  rust  is  bred  upon  pot-hooks  and  cotterels  (as  some 
imagine)  besides  the  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the  steam  should  ope- 
rate under  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gad  beforementioned,  I  made  a 
lixivium  of  the  contents  of  the  water,  and  in  it  infused  iron,  but  a 
very  small  time,  and  found  it  to  do  the  same  as  in  the  bath  itself,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  infusion;  and  Uie  very  knives,  and  spatules,  I  put 
in  to  stir  some  residence  in  the  bottom.  Were,  almost  as  soon  as  dry, 
cnisted  over  and  defended  with  a  rusty  coat* 

I  have  other  arguments,  I  suppose,  will  contribute  something  mora 
to  the  confirmation  of  this  opinion ;  as,  that,  with  the  help  of  the  sand 
of  the  bath  with  water,  and  galls,  I  make  good  writing  ink,  which,  in 
a  short  time,  comes  to  be  very  legible;  but  the  infusion  of  the  contents 
jn  common  water,  or  the  lixivium  thereof,  with  an  addition  of  an  in* 
considerable  proportion  of  the  decoction  of  galls,  makes  it  tolerably 
legible,  on  the  first  commixture,  only  the  first,  viz.  that  made  with 
sand,  casting  an  eye  of  decayed  red  from  a  mixture  of  ochre  contained 
in  the  same,  Neither  is  it  altogether  to  be  slighted,  that  the  water 
itself  hath  been  heretofore  used  by  the  best  writing-masters  for  the  mak** 
ing  ink,  who,  observing  by  their  experience,  that  ink  made  with  Bath-* 
^vater,  and  the  other  usual  ingredients,  had  a  better  colour,  and  was 
more  lasting  than  any  other,  preferred  this  water  before  any  other  for 
this  use,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  some  credible  persons.  Also  hav* 
ing  not  long  since  occasion  to  pour  warm  water  on  the  contents  of  the 
bath,  in  order  to  the  making  a  lixivium,  some  of  the  water  happened, 
l>y  an  accident,  to  fall  upon  a  Bazil-skin  I  sometimes  use,  and  imme- 
^uUe}y  turned  the  red  into  black,  more  thaii  the  breadth  of  an  ordi* 
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nary  hand,  with  as  much  facility  as  any  curriers  liquors;  allum  I 
know  will  do  the  like,  but  I  find  no  necessity  to  assert,  that,  had  h 
any  thing  to  do  here, .  must  make  the  water  much  tougher,  whiter,  and 
sourer,  than  I  find  it  to  be.     To  which  I  may  add,  that  many  judi- 
cious persons,  my  patients,  and  some  intelligent  and  eminent  physicians 
also  have  assured  me,  that  they  have  perfectly  discerned  by  the  taste  a 
mixture  of  vitriol,  and  that  I  need  not  doubt  but  that  was  one  princi* 
pal  ingredient.     It  is  also  not  very  inconsiderable,  that  the  Bath*water 
alone  will  coagulate  milk,  though  not  after  the  usual  way  of  making  a 
posset ;  for,  after  the  milk  and  water  are  put  together,  it  must  boil 
pretty  smartly,  else  the  curd  will  not  rise.     I  may  likewise  subjoin 
as  a  further  probability,  that,  oh  the  relenting  of  the  salt   extracted 
into  an  oil  per  deUquium^  there  is  a  very  sharp  stiptick  and  vitrioline 
taste  perceived  in  the  gross  deliquium^  as  also  in  the  clear  oil,   and  ths 
'salt  itself;  not  to  mention  its  shooting  into  glebes,  of  which  I  have 
some  small  assurances  by  some  trials  I  have  made,  not  yet  sufficiently 
satisfactory  ;  and  therefore  I  dismiss  this  part  for  the  present,  ^with  ths 
greatest' probability,  till  a  farther  Inquiry  shall  make  me  positive. 

But,  as  to  nitre,  there  can  be  no  question  made  about  that  I  sup- 
pose ;  for  besides  the  quick  acrimonious  cooling,  and  the  nauseous 
taste,  most  apparently  discoverable  both  in  the  infused  contents,  the 
salt  and  the  oil  (the  latter  of  which,  viz.  the  nauseous  taste,  I  take 
inore  particular  notice  of,  in  regard  it  is  most  predominant,  and  as* 
signed  by  Fallopius  to  nitre,  and  the  waters  impregnated  with  it, 
which,  he  says,  sometimes  do  subvertere  stofnachuniy  Sf  facere  nauseam^ 
de  Therm.  Aq-  Sf  Met,  cap,  p.  besides,  I  say,  these  probable  conjec- 
tures) what  will  set  it  beyond  all  contradiction,  is  that  it  hath  the 
Jrue  characteristick  of  nitre,  and  shoots  its  needles,  as  long  and  firm, 
to  the  quantity  I  have,  as  any  I  have  seen  in  the  shops,  of  which  I 
have  now  lately  shot  above  twenty  stirue,  some  near  an  inch  in  length, 
which  I  keep  in  a  glass  ready  by  me,  to  give  any  one  satisfaction  that 
desires  to  see  it,  besides  what  I  have  parted  with  to  some  friends 
abroad. 

I  the  rather  mention  this,  in  regard  it  hath  been  niy  good  hw  to 
bring  this  to  perfection  and  autoptical  demonstration,  which  hatb 
been  in  vain  attempted  by  some  industrious  persons ;  not  that  I  am  in 
the  least  willing  to  arrogate  to  myself,  or  derogate  from  them,  more 
than  what  is  fitting,  but  to  confirm  this  truth,  that  there  are  some 
fnoUia  tentporafandi ;  some  opportunities,  when  nature  will  give  wil- 
ling audience,  without  much  ceremony  or  ado,  confessing  more  by  fair 
persuasions,  than  racks  and  torments,  and  greater  importunity,  Apd 
that  we  ought  to  be- very  cautious  how  to  affirm  a  thing  not  to  be 
upon  the  failure  of  a  single,  or  some  repeated  experiments. 

In  fine,  lest  I  should  too  much  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  what 
concerns  the  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  waters,  I  say  little  of  here,  only 
tell  you  that  when  1  shall  come  to  discourse  of  that  subject,  of  which 
I  intend,  God  willing,  a  large  disqi|isition  in  another  language,  I  bet 
lieve  I  shall  find  myself  obliged  not  so  much  to  depend  on  a  subter; 
fanean  fire,  as  to  expect  greater  satisfaction  from  another  hypothesis, 
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Many  more  experiments  I  have  made  upon  the  sand,  scum,  and 
mud  of  the  bath,  with  some  observations  drawn  from  the  naiura  lod^  or 
ground  hereabouts;  but,  I  fear,  I  havel)een  too  tedious  already,  and 
Sierefore,  without  further  ceremony,  shall  release  you  out  of  this  pur* 
fjBLtoTy^  tvith  the  subscription  of, . 

Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  much  obliged  servant 

THO,  GUIDOTT,    . 

For  Lor4  Falkland's  History  bf  Edward  II.  See  Vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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YOUR  Majesty  hath  an  imperial  name:  It  was  a  Charles  that 
brought  the  empire  first  into  France ;  a  Charles  that  brought  it 
first  into  Spain :  Why  should  not  Great^Britain  have  its  turn  ?  But  to 
lay  aside  all  that  might  seem  to  have  a  shew  of  fumes  and  fancies,  and 
to  speak  solids :  A  war  with  Spain,  if  the  King  shall  enter  into  it,  is  a 
mi^ty  work ;  it  requireth  strong  materials  and  active  motions ;  he, 
that  saith  not  so,  is  zealous,  but  not  according  to  knowledge :  But, 
nevertheless,  Spain  is  no  such  giant ;  ^nd  he  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be 
some  great  over-match  for  thb  estate,  assisted  as  it  is  and  may  be,  is  no 
good  mint-man,  but  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms,  according  to  their 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  after  their  iptrinsick  value. 

Although  therefore  I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  thoughts  from 
civil  affairSy  yet,  because  it  is  a  new  case,  and  concernetb  my  country 
infinitely,  I  obtained  of  myself  to  set  down,  out  of  long  continued  ex- 
perience in  business  of  state,  and  much  conversation  in  books  of  policy 
and  history,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  this  business,  and,  in  all  hum-^ 
bleness,  to  present  it  to  your  Majesty ;  hoping,  that  at  least  you  will 
discern  the  strength  of  my  affection,  through  the  weakness  of  my  abili" 
ties :  For  the  Spaniards  have  a  good  proverb,  Pesnariosi  empre  con  la 
cdentura.  There  is  no  heat  of  affection,  but  is  joined  with  some  idle<* 
ness  of  brain. 
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To  war  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient  forces  and  provisions, 
and  a  prudent  choice  of  the  designs.  So  then  I  will.  First,  justify  the 
quarrdi.  Secondly,  balance  the  forces.  And,  Lastly,  propound 
variety  of  designs  for  choice :  For  that  were  not  fit  for  a  vrriting  of  this 
nature,  neither  is  it  a  subject  within  the  level  of  my  judgment,  I  being 
in  effect,  a  stranger  to  the  present  occurreyts. 

Wars,  I  speak  not  of  ambitious  predatory  wars,  are  suits  of  appeals 
to  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice,  when  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to 
determine  the  cause,  and  they  are  as  civil  pleas,  either  plaints  or 
defences. 

There  are  therefore  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain;  one  upon 
plaint,  two  upon  defence;  Solomon  saith,  A  cord  of  three  is  not  easily 
broken,  but  especially  when  every  one  of  the  lines  will  hold  by  itself:  They 
are  these:  The  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  a  just  fear  of  the  i^ub- 
version  of  our  church  and  religion :  For,  in  the  handling  of  these  twe 
last  grounds  of  war,  I  shall  make  it  plain,  that  wars  preventive,  upon 
just  fears,  are  true  defensives,  as. well  as  upon  actual  invasions.  And 
again,  that  wars  defensive*  for  religion,  I  speak  not  of  rebellions,  are 
most  just,  though  offensive  wars  for'religion  are  seldom  to  be  approved 
or  never,  except  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil  titles.  But  all  that  I 
shall  say,  in  this  whole  argument,  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread 
close  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle,  perhaps  may  be  flourished 
into  large  works. 

For  the  asserting  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate,  I  shall  not  go  so  high  as  to  discuss  the  right  of  the  war 
of  Bohemia,  which,  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part,  then  there  is 
no  colour  nor  shadow  why  the  Palatinate  should  be  retained,  the 
ravishing  whereof  was  a  mere  excursion  of  the  first  wrong,  and  a  super- 
injustice.  But  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  customs, 
records,  transactions,  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  as  to 
be  fit  tcf  handle  that  part ;  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master. 
Yet  this  I  will  say  in  passage  positively  and  resolutely.  That  it  is  im- 
possible and  repugnant  in  itself,  that  an  elective  monarchy  should  be 
so  free  and  absolute  as  an  hereditary,  no  more  than  it  is  possible  for  a 
fJEither  to  have  so  full  power  and  interest  in  an  adoptive  son,  as  in  a 
natural,  *  Quia  naturalis  obligatio  fortior  ciyili/  And  again,  that 
received  maxim  is  almost  unshaken  and  infallible,  '  Nil  magis  naturae 
consentaneum  est  quam  ut  eisdem  modis  res  dissolvantur  quibus  con- 
stituuntur:'  So  that,  if  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  somewhat  in  the 
election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulloes  or  cyphers  in  the  prorivation 
or  translation ;  and,  if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  opinion  for  the 
Pope,  Emperor,  and  all  elective  kings ;  it  is  true,  it  is  a  dangerous 
opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  personal  popes, 
emperora,  or  elective  kings,  as  shall  transcend  their  limits,  and  become 
tyrannical. 

But  it  is  a  safe  and  sound  opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and  king- 
doms, and  for  themselves  also,  if  they  be  wise :  *  Plenitudo  potatatis 
estplenitudo  tempestatis  ;  but  the  chief  cause  why  I  do  not  search  into 
this  point,  is,  because  I  need  it  not.  And,  in  handling  the  right  of  a 
war,  I  am  not  willing  to  intermix  matters  doubtful^  NvilK  l\\«X  xN^Adi  v^ 
VOL,  ir,  I 
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out  of  doubt :  For  as,  in  capital  causes,  wlierein  but  one  man's  life  h 
in  question,  in  fcnoorem  vitct,  the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear,  so  much 
more  in  the  judgment  of  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thousands.  I 
suppose  therefore  the  worst,  that  the  offensive  war  upon  Bohemia  hath 
been  unjust,  and  then  make  the  case,  which  is  no  sooner  made  than 
resolved ;  if  it  be  made,  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perspicuously, 
it  is  this  in  these :  An  offensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  to  the 
aggressor;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  carrieth  the  defendant 
to  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and  indubitate  patrimony  of  the  first 
aggressor,  which  is  now  turned  defendant.  Shall  he  sit  down,  and  not 
put  himself  in  defence,  or,  if  he  be  disposed,  shall  he  not  make  a  war 
for  the  recovery  ?  No  man  is  so  poor  of  judgment,  as  will  affirm  it* 
The  castle  of  Cadmus  was  taken*,  ai>d  the  city  of  Thebes  itself  invested 
by  Plebidas,  the  Lacedemonian,  insidiously  and  in  violation  of  league : 
The  process  of  this  action  drew  on  a  resurprise  of  the  castle  by  the 
Thebeans,  a  recovery  of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the  war,  even  unto 
the  walls  of  Sparta :  I  demand.  Was  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Sparta> 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  ThebKeans,  out  of  the  ancient  Laconian  terri- 
tories, unjust  ?  The  starving  of  that  part  of  the  .duchy  of  Milan, 
which  lieth  upon  the  river  of  Adda,  by  the  Venetians,  upon  contract 
with  the  French,  was  an  ambitious  and  unjust  purchase.  This  wheel, 
set  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon  the  Venetians,  with  such  a  tempest,  as 
Padua  and  Trivigi  were  taken  from  them,  and  all  their  dominions  upon 
the  continent  of  Italy  abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  salt 
waters :  Will  any  man  ,say,  that  the  memorable  recovery  and  defence 
of  Padua,  when  the  gentlemen  of  Venice,  unused  to  the  wars,  out  of 
the  love  of  their  country,  became  brave  and  martial  the  first  day ;  and 
so  likewise  the  redemption  of  Trivigi,  and  the  rest  of  their  dominions, 
was  matter  of  scruple,  whether  just  or  no,  because  it  had  force  from  a 
quarrel  ill  begun.  The  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Urbine,  nephew  to  Pope 
Julius  the  Second,  when  he  made  himself  head  of  the  Spanish  muti- 
neers, was  as  unjust  as  unjust  might  be,  a  support  of  desperate  rebels, 
and  invasion  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  and  what  you  will.  The  race 
of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  Urbine  itself,  which  was  the  Duke's 
undoubted  right,  yet  in  this  case  not  penitentiary,  though  he  had 
enjoined  him  never  so  strait  penance  to  expiate  his  first  oflence,  and 
would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  the  pursuit  of  his  right 
for  Urbine ;  which  after  he  obtained  prosperously,  and  hath  transmitted 
to  his  family,  yet  until  this  day. 

Nothing  more  unjust  than  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
eighty-eight  upon  our  seas,  for  our  land  was  holy  land  to  them,  they 
might  not  touch  it;  shall  I  say  therefore,  that  the  defence  of  Lisbon 
or  Calos  afterwards  was  unjust?  There  be  thousands  of  examples, 
*  Utor  in  re  non  dubia  exemplis  non  necessariis/  The  reasons  are 
plain,  wars  are  vindict,  revenges  reparations;  but  revenges  are  not 
infinite,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  tne  first  wrong  or  damage. 
And  therefore,  when  a  voluntary  offensive  war,  by  the  design  or  fortune 
of  the  war,  is  turned  into  a  necessary  defensive,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
is  changed,  and  it  is  a  new  act  to  begin :  For,  though  the  particular 
actions  of  Yf&t%  are  complicate  in  feet,  "j^iX  the^  are  separate  and 
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^tnlsnct  m  zis)it»  like  ta  cross  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  arc  sometimes 
both  just ;  but  this  is  so  deir,  as  needeth  not  further  to  be  insisted 
upon.  And  yet,  if,  in  things  so  cleHr,  it  were  fit  to  speak  of  more  or 
Jess  clear,  in  our  present  cause,  it  is  the  more  clear  on  our  part, 
because  the  possession  of  Bohemia  is  settled  with  the  Emperor;  for* 
though  it  be  true,  that  Non  datur  compeMotio  injuriarvm ;  yet  were 
there  somewhat  more  colour  to  detain  the  Palatinate,  as  in  the  nature 
of  a  recovery  in  value  or  compensation,  if  Bohemia  had  been  lost,  or 
were  still  the  stage  of  the  war.  Of  this  therefore  I  speak  no  more« 
As  for  the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  wherein  the  £mperor,  upon 
the  matter,  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  -justified  himself: 
God  forbid,  but  that  it  should  well  endure  an  appeal  to  a  war ;  for, 
certainly,  the  court  of  heaven,  I  take  it,  is  as  well  a  chancery  to  save 
and  debar  forfeitures,  as  a  court  i>f  common  law  to  decide  rights,  and 
there  would  be  work  enough  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  if 
imperial  forfeitures  should  go  for  good  titles. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  ground  of  war  with  Spain,  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  plaint  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  omitting  that 
here,  which  might  be  the  seed  of  a  larger  discourse,  and  is  verified  by 
a  number  of  examples ;  which  is,  That  whatsoever  is  gained  by  an 
abusive  treaty,  ought  to  be  restored  in  mtegrwn.  As  we  see  the  daily 
experience  of  this  in  civil  pleas,  for  the  images  of  great  things  are  best 
seen  contracted  into  small  glasses ;  we  see,  I  say,  that  all  pretorian 
courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained,  or  laid  asleep,  under 
pieleiiee  (tf  an  arbitrement  or  accord,  and  that  the  other  party,  during 
that  time,  dotb  cautelously  get  the  start  and  advantage  at  common 
law,  though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execution,  yet  the  pretorian  court  , 
will  set  back  all  things  in  staiu  quo  prius^  no  respect  being  had  to 
such  eviction,  or  dispossession.  Lastly,  Let  there  be  no  mistaking,  as 
if,  when  I  speak  of  a  war  for  the .  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  I  meant, 
that  it  must  be  in  linea  recta  upon  that  place ;  for  look  in  Jus  Fedale^ 
and  all  examples,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  without  scruple,  that,  after 
a  l^ation  ad  res  repelendaSj  and  a  refusal,  and  a  denunciation  or 
indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the 
quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large,  and  to  choice  (as  to  the  particular  condu- 
cing designs)  as  opportujnities  and  advantages  shall  invite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  second  ground  of  a  war  with  Spaiu :  We 
bave  set  it  down  to  be  a  just  fear  of  the  subversion  of  our  civil  estate ; 
so  then  the  war  is  not  for  the  Palatinate  only,^  but  for  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland^  our  king,  our  prince,  our  nation,  all  that  we  have. 
Wherein  two  things  are  to  Ik;  proved ;  the  one.  That  a  just  fear,  without 
an  actual  invasion  or  offence,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  a  war,  and  in  the 
*  nature  of  a  true  defensive ;  the  other.  That  we  have,  towards  Spain, 
cause  of  just  fear;  I  say ^  just  fear;  for,  as  the  civilians  do  well 
define,  that  the  legal  fear  is  'Justus  metus,  qui  cadit  in  constantera 
virum,'  in  private  cases;  so  there  is  'Justus  metus,  qui  cadit  in 
constantem  senatum  in  causa  publica,*  not  out  of  umbrages,  light 
jealousness,  apprehensions  afar  off,  but  out  of  clear  foresight  of  immi- 
nent daager^ 

I  2 
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Concerning  the  former  proposition,  it  is  good  to  hear  what  time 
saith. 

Thucydides,  in  his  inducement  to  his  story  of  the  great  war  of  Pe- 
loponnesus^ sets  down  in  plain  terras,  that  the  true  cause  of  that  war 
was  the  overgrowing  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  fear  that  the 
-  Lacedemonians  stood  in  thereby ;  and  doth  not  doubt  to  call  it  '  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  Lacedemonians  of  a  war;'  which  are  the 
▼ery  words  of  a  mere  defensive ;  adding,  that  the  other  causes  were 
but  specious  and  popular :  ^  Verissimam  quidem,  sed  minime  sermone 
celebratam  arbitror  extitisse  belli  causam,  Athenienses  magnos  eifec- 
tos,  &  Lacedaemoniis  formidolosos,  necessitatem  illis  imposuisse  bel- 
landi ;  quas  autem  propalam  ferebantur  utrinque,  causae  istae  fuerunt, 
&c/  t.  e.  The  truest  cause  of  this  war,  though  least  voiced,  I  conceive 
to  have  been  this :  that  the  Atheniarits,  being  grown  great,  to  the  terror 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  did  impose  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  war; 
but  the  causes,  that  went  abroad  in  speeches,  were  these,  &c. 

Sulpitius  Galba,  consul,  when  he  persuaded  the  Romans  to  a  pre- 
ventive war  with  the  latter  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  in  regard  of 
the  great  preparations  which  Philip  had  then  on  foot,  and  his  designs 
to  ruin  some  of  the  confederates  of  the  Romans,  confidently  saith, 
That  they,  who  took  that,  for  an  offensive  war,  understood  not  the 
state  of  the  question :  *  Ignorare  videmini  mihi,  quirites^  non  utrum 
helium,  an  pacem  habeatis  vos  consuli ;  neque  enim  liberum  id  vobis 
|>erraittet  Philippus,  qui  terra  marique  ingens  bellum  molitur;  sed 
utrum  in  Macedoniam  legiones  transportetis,  an  hostem  in  Italiam  ac- 
cipiatis:*  t.  e.  You  seem  to  me,  you  Romans,  not  to  understand,  that 
the  consultation  before  you  is  not,  whether  you  shall  have  war  or 
peace ;  fof  Philip  will  take  order  you  shall  be  no  chusers,  who  pre- 
pareth  a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  by  sea ;  but,  whether  you  shall 
transport  the  war  into  Macedonia,  or  receive  it  into  Italy. 

Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia>  at  that  time 
in  league  with  the  Romans,  to  join  with  him  in  war  against  them,  set- 
teth  before  him  a  just  fear  of  the  overspreading  greatness  of  the  Ro- 
mans, comparing  it  to  a  fire,  that  continually  took  and  spread  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom :  *  Venire  Romanos  ad  omnia  regna  tollenda,  ut 
nullum  usquam  orbis  terrarum,  nisi  Romanum  imperium  esset ;  Phi- 
lippum  &  Nabin  expugnatos,  se  tertium  peti,  ut  quisque  proximus 
ab  oppress©  sit  per  omnes  velut  continens  incendium  pervasurum  :'  i.  e. 
That  the  Romans  came  to  pull  down  all  kingdoms,  and  to  make  the 
state  of  Rome  an  universal  monarchy;  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  al- 
ready ruinated,  and  now  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed:  so  that  as  every 
state  lay  next  to  tbe  other,  that  was  oppressed,  so  the  fire' perpetually 
grazed.  Wherein  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that,  towards  ambitious  states, 
which  are  noted  to  aspire  to  great  monarchies,  and  to  seek  upon  all 
.occasions  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  *  crescunt  argument^  justi  metus ; 
^.  e.  All  particular  fears  do  grow  atid  multiply  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  general  courses  and  practices  of  such  states ;  therefore,  in 
•deliberations  of  war  against  the  Turk,  it  hath  been  often  with  great 
Judgment  /nai/itained,  that  Christian  princes  and  states  have  always  a 
sufficient  [rromid  of  myosiy^  war  against  the  eueia^,  uot  Cot  the  caust 
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of  rdigion,  but  upon  a  just  fear;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  fuiidamental  ^ 
law  in  the  Turkish  empire,  that  they  may,  without  any  other  provo- 
cation^  make  war  upon  Christendom,  for  the  propagation  of  their 
law;  so  that  there  lieth  upon  the  Christians  a  perpetual  fear  of  a  war 
hanging  over  their  heads  from  them ;  and  therefore  they  may  at  all 
times,  as  they  think  good,  be  upon  the  prevention. 

Demosthenes  exposeth  to  scorn  wars  which  are  not  preventive* 
comparing  those  that  make  them  to  country-fellows  in  a  fence-school, 
that  never  ward  till  the  blow  be  past :  *  Ut  barbari  pugiles  dimicare 
Solent,  ita  vos  helium  geritis  cum  Philippo  ?  ex  his  enim  is,  qui  ictus 
est,  ictui  semper  inhseret;  quod  si  eum  alibi  verberes  illo  manus 
transfert,  ictum  autem  propellcre  aut  prospicere  neque  fcit,  neque 
vult :'  i.  e.  As  country  fellows  use  to  do,  when  they  play  at  waisters, 
such  a  kind  of  war  do  you,  Athenians,  make  with  Philip ;  for,  with 
them,  he  that  gets  a  blow  straight  falleth  to  ward,  when  the  blow  is 
past ;  and,  if  you  strike  him  in  another  place,  thither  goes  his  hand 
likewise ;  but  to  put  by,  or  foresee  a  blow,  they  neither  have  the 
skill  nor  the  will. 

Clinias  the  Candian,  in  Plato,  speaks  desperately  and  wildly,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  peace  between  nations,  but  that  every 
nation  expects  but  his  advantage  to  war  upon  another. 

feut  yet,  in  that  excess  of  ^eech,  there  is  thus  much,  that  may 
have  a  civil  construction ;  namely,  that  every  state  ought  to  stand  . 
upon  its  guard,  and  rather  prevent,  than  be  prevented.  His  words  are : 
*  Quam  rem  fere  vocant  pacem,  nuc^um  &  inane  nomen  est ;  reverb 
autem  omnibus  adversus  omnes  civitates  bcUum  sempiternum'perdurat:' 
i.  e.  That,  which  men  for  the  most  part  call  Peace,  is  but  a  naked  &nd 
empty  name ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  ever  between  all  states 
a  secret  war.  I  know  well,  this  speech  is  the  objection,  and  not  the 
decision,  and  that  it  is  afterwards  refused ;  but  yet,  as  I  said  before, 
it  bears  thus  much  of  truth.  That,  if  that  general  malignity  and 
predisposition  to  war,  which  he  untruly  figureth  to  be  in  all  nations, 
be  j)roduced  and  extended  to  a  just  fear  of  being  oppressed,  then  it 
i&  no  more  a  true  peace,  but  a  name  of  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  it  demands  not  so 
much  towards  a  war,  as  a  just  fear,  but  rather  cometh  near  the  opinion 
of  Clinias,  as  if  there  were  ever  amongst  nations  a  brooding  of  a  war, 
and  that  there  is  no  sure  league,  but  impuissance  to  do  hurt.  For  he, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  LacedemoniSis,  speaketb.  plain  language, 
telling  them,  there  could  be  no  true  and  secure  peace,  except  Ae 
Lacedemonians  yielded  to  those  things,  which  being  granted,  it 
would  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  hurt  the  Athenians,  though  they 
would. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  if  one  mark  it  well,  this  was  in  all  memory 
the  main  piece  of  wisdom  in  strong  and  prudent  councils,  to  be  in 
perpetual  watch,  that  the  states  about  them  should  neither  by  approach, 
nor  by  increase  of  dominion,  nor  by  ruining  confederates,  nor  by 
Mocking  of  trad«,  nor  by  any  the  like  means,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  hurt  oj  annoy  the  states,  they  serve ;    and,  whensoever  any  suck 
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cause  did  but  appear,  straightway  to  buy  it  out  with  a  war,  and  never 
to  take  up  peace  at  credit,  and  upon  interest.  It  is  so  memoraible,  that 
it  is  yet  fresh,  as  if  it  were  done  yesterday,  how  that  triumvirate  of 
Kings,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  first  of  France, 
and  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor,  and  King  of  Spain,  were,  in  their  times, 
so  provident,  that  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either 
of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two  would  be  sure  to  do  their  best  to 
set  the  balance  of  Europe  upright  again.  And  the  like  diligence  was 
used,  in  the  age  before,  by  that  league  (wherewith  Guicciardini 
beginncth  his  story,  and  maketh  it,  as  it  were,  the  calendar  of  the 
good  days  of  Italy)  which  was  contracted  between  Ferdinando  King  of 
Naples,  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  potentate  of  Florence,  and  Lodovico 
Sforza,  Duko,  of  Milan,  designed  chiefly  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  Venetians,  but  yet  so,  that  the  confederates  had  a  perpetual  eye  one 
upon  another,  that  none  of  them  should  overtop.  To  conclude 
therefore:  howsoever  some  schoolmen  (otherwise  reverend  men,  yet 
fitter  to  guide  penknives  than  swords)  seem  precisely  to  stand  upon  it, 
that  every  offensive  war  must  be  ultiOf  a  revenge,  that  presupposeth  a 
precedent  assault,  or  injury;  yet  neither  do  they  descend  to  this  point, 
which  we  now  handled,  of  a  just  fear,  neither  are  they  of  autliority  to 
judge  this  question  against  all  the  precedents  of  time ;  for,  certainly,  as 
long  as  men  are  men  (the  sons  of  the  poets  allude  of  Prometheus, 
not  of  Epimetheus)  and,  as  long  as  reason  is  reason,  a  just  fear  will 
be  a  just  cause  of  a  preventive  war ;  but  especially,  if  it  be  part  of  the 
cause,  that  there  be  a  nation,  that  is  manifestly  detected  to  aspire  to 
monarchy  and  new  acquists,  then  other  states  assuredly  cannot  be 
justly  accused  for  not  staying  for  the  first  blow,  or  for  not  accepting 
Polyphemus*s  courtesy,  to  be  the  last  that  shall  be  eaten  up. 

Nay,  I  observe  further,  that,  in  that  passage  of  Plato,  which  I 
cited  before,  and  even  in  the  tenet  of  that  person,  that  bearcth  the 
resolving  part,  and  not  the  objecting,  a  just  fear  is  justified  for  a  cause 
of  an  invasive  war,  though  the  same  fear  proceed  not  from  the  fault  of 
the  foreign  state  to  be  assailed;  for  it  is  there  insinuated,  that,  if  a 
state,  out  of  the  distemper  of  their  own  body,  do  fear  sedition  and 
intestine  troubles  to  break  out  amongst  themselves,  they  may  discharge 
their  own  ill  humours  upon  a  foreign  war  for  a  cure ;  and  this  kind 
«>f  cure  was  tendered  by  Jasper  Coligni,  admiral  of  France  to  Charles 
the  Ninth,  the  French  Kiqg,  when,  by  a  vive  and  forcible  persuasion, 
lie  moved  him  to  make  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the  better  extinguishment 
of  the  civil  wars  of  France ;  but  neither  was  that  counsel  prosperous, 
neither  will  I  maintain  that  proposition ;  for  I  will  never  set  politicks 
against  ethicks,  especially,  for  that  true  ethicks  are  but  as  a  handmaid 
to  divinity  aud  religion:  surely  St.  Thomas,  who  had  the  largest  heart 
of  the  school  divines,  bendeth  chiefly  his  stile  against  depraved  passi- 
ons, which  reign  in  making  wars,  out  of  St,  Augustine,  '  Nocendi 
cupiditas,  ulciscendi  crudelitas,  implacatus  Sc  implacabilis  animus, 
feritas  rebellandi,  libido  dominandi,  &  si  qus  sunt  similia,  haec  sunt 
quas  in  bellisjure  culpantur."  And  the  same  St.  Thomab,  in  his 
owj}  text,  defining  of  the  just  causes  of  tl^e  war,  doth  leave  it  upon 
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vexy  general  terms,  *  Requiritur  ad  bellum  causa  justa,  ut  €cilicet  ilU 
qui  imp ugnantur  propter  aliquam  culpam  impugnationem  mercantur*; 
for  nn^gnatio  culpa  is  a  far  more  general  word,  than  ultio  injurue. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  proposition  of  the  second  ground  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  namely,  that  a  Just  fear  is  a  just  cause  of  a  war,  and 
that  a  preventive  war  is  a  true  defensive.  The  second  or  minor 
proposition,  was  this,  that  this  kingdom  hath  cause  of  a  just  fear  of 
overthrow  fit>m  Spain,  wherein  it  is  true,  that  fears  are  ever  seen  in 
dimmer  lights,  than  facts;  and,  on  that  other  side,  fears  use  many 
times  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginaiy  fashion,  as  they  rather 
dazzle  men's  eyes,  than  open  them ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  speak  in 
that  manner  which  the  subject  requires,  that  is  probably,  and  moderately, 
and  briefly ;  neither  will  I  deduce  these  fears  to  the  present  occurrents* 
but  point  only  at  general  grounds,  leaving  the  rest  to  more  secret 
councils. 

It  is  nothing,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds 
thereof,  within  this  last  six-score  years,  much  more  than  the  Ottomans; 
I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms,  occupations,  invasions^ 
Granado,  Naples,  Milan,  Portugal,  the  East  and  West-Indies,  all  these 
are  actual  additions  to  that  crown,  and  in  possession ;  they  have  a  great 
mind  to  French  Britain,  the  lower  part  of  Picardy  and  Piedmont,  but 
they  have  let  fall  their  bit ;  they  have,  at  this  day,  such  a  hovering 
possession  of  the  Valtoline,  as  an  hobby  t  hath  over  a  lark,  and  the 
Palatinate  is  in  their  talons  ;  so  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  this 
nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of  empire,  when  all  other  states  of 
Christendom  stand,  in  effect,  at  a  stay. 

Look  then  a  little  further  into  the  titles,  whereby  they  have  acquired^ 
and  do  now  hold  these  new  portions  of  their  crown,  and  you  \yill 
find  them  of  so  many  varieties,  and  such  natures,  to  speak  with  due 
'respect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted,  and  such  as  can  hardly, 
at  any  time,  be  wanting ;  and,  therefore,  so  many  new  conquests  and 
purchases,  so  many  strokes  of  the  alarum-bell  of  fear  and  awaking 
to  other  nations,  and'  the  facility  of  the  titles,  which,  hand  over  heac^ 
have  served  their  turn,  do  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  sharper,  and  the 
louder. 

Shall  we  descend  from  their  general  disposition,  to  enlarge  their 
dominions,  to  their  particular  dispositions,  and  eye  of  appetite,  whick 
they  have  had  towards  us  ?  they  have  now  sought  twice  to  impatronise 
themselves,  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  once  by  marriage  with  Queen 
Mary,  and,  the  second  time,  by  conquest,  in  1588,  when  their  forces^ 
by  sea  and  land,  were  not  inferior  to  those  they  have  now;  and,  at  that 
time,  in  1588,  the  counsel  and  design  of  Spain  was,  by  many  ad  vet* 
tisements,  revealed,  and  laid  open,  to  be,  that  they  found  the  war,  upon 
the  Low-Countries,  so  churlish  and  longsome,  as  they  grew  then  to  a 
resolution,  that  as  long  as  England  stood  in  state  to  succour  those 
countries,  they  should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless  war ; 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  other  way,  but  to  assail  and  depress 
England,  which  was  a  back  of  steel  to  the  Flemings ;  and  who  can 
warrant,  I  pray,  that  the  same  counsel  and  design  will  not  return  again  ? 
So  that  we  are  in  a  strange  dilemma  of  danger ;  for,  if  we  suffer  the 
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Flemings  to  be  ruined,  they  are  our  outwork,  and  we  shall  remain 
naked  and   dismantled ;  if  we  succour  them  strongly,  as  is  fit,  and 
set  them  upon  their  feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken  Spain,  we  hazard 
to  change  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  to  turn  it  upon  Ireland  or  England, 
like   unto  rheums  and  defluxions,    which,    if   you   apply  a   strong 
repercussive  to  the  place  affected,  and  do  not  take  away  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  will  shift  and  fall  straightways  to  another  joint  or  place. 
They  have  also  twice  invaded   Ireland,  once  under  the  Pope's  banner, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  Gray,  and  after,  in  their  own  name,  when 
they  were  defeated  by  Mountjoy ;  so  let  this  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their 
disposition  towards  us.    But  it  will  be  said,  this  is  an  almanack  for  (he 
old  year;  since  1588,  all  hath  been  well,  Spain  hath  not  assailed  this 
kingdom,    howsoever,   by   two  several  invasions  from    us,    mightily 
provoked-     It  is  true,  but  then  consider,  that,  immediately  after  they 
were  embroiled,  for  a  great  time,  in  the  protection  of  the  league  of 
France,    whereby   they  had    their   hands  full ;    after  being  brought 
extreme  low,  by  their  vast  and  continual  embracements,    they  were 
inforced  to  be  quiet,  that  they  might  take  breath,  and  do  reparations 
upon  their  former  wastes;  but  now,  of  late,  things  seem  to  come  on  a- 
pace  to   their  former  estate,  nay,  with  far  greater  disadvantage  to  us ; 
for  now  that  they  have  almost  continued,  and,  as  it  were,  arched  their 
dominions  from  Milan,  by  the  Valtoline  and  Palatinate,  to  the  Lo^- 
countries ;  we  see  how  they  thirst  and  pant  after  the  utter  ruin  of  those 
states,  having,   in  contempt  almost,  the  German  nation,  and  doubting 
little  opposition,  except  it  come  from   England;  thereby,   we  must 
either  suffer  the  Dutch  to  be  ruined,  to  our  own  manifest  prejudice, 
or  put  it  upon  the  hazard  I  spoke  of  before,  that  Spain  wUl  cast  at  the 
fairest.     Neither  is  the  point  of  internal  danger,  which  groweth  upon 
us,  to  be  forgotten ;  this,  that  the  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are 
become  more    knotted,    both    in   dependance   towards    Spains,  and 
amongst    themselves,   than  they   have    been;    wherein  again    comes 
to  be  remembered  the  caqse  of  1588;  for  thci)  also  it  appeared,  by 
divers   secret  letters,    that  the  design  of  Spain   was,  for  some  years 
before  the  invasion  attempted,  to  prepare  a  party  in  this  kingdom,  to 
adhere  to  the  foreign  at   his   coming ;    and  they   bragged,  that  they 
dolibted   not,  but  to  abuse  and  lay  asleep  the  Queen  and  council  of 
England,  as  to  having  any  fear  of  the  party  of  papists  here ;  for  that 
tiiey  knew,  they  said,  the  state  would  but  cast  thf  eye,  and  look  about 
to  see,  whether  there  were  any  eminent  head  of   that  party,  under 
whom  it  might  unite  itself;  ant},  finding  none  worth  the  thinking  on, 
the  state  would  rest  secure,  and  t^ke  no  apprehension ;  whereas  they 
iheant,  they  said,  to  take  course  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  particu- 
larly, by  reconcilements  and  confessions,    and  secret  promises,  and 
cared  not  for  any  head  of  party ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why,  after 
that,    the  seminaries  began  to  blossom,    and  to  mak«  missions  into 
England,  which  was  about  the  twenty-Uiird  of  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  at 
which  time,  also,  was  tjie  first  si|spicion  of  the  Spanish  invasion ;  then, 
and  not  before,  grew  the  sharp  and  severe  laws  to  be  made  against  the 
papists,  and,  therefore,  the  papists  may  do  well  to  change  their  thanks; 
§n4  whereas  they  t/ianfc  Sjpain  for  theiy  fa|.yours,  to  thank  them  for  their 
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perils  and  miseries,  if  they  should  fall  upon  them,  for  that  nothing 
ever  made  their  case  so  ill,  as  the  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  Spain; 
which  adding  reason  of  state,  and  matter  of  conscience  and  religion, 
doth  whet  the  laws  against  them ;  and  this  cause  also  seemeth,  in  some 
rort,  to  return  again  at  this  time,  except  the  clemency  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  state  do  superabound.  As  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  should,  and, 
that  the  proceedings  towards  them  may  rather  tend  to  security,  and 
providence,  and  point  of  state,  than  to  persecution  for  religion. 
.  Bat  to  conclude,  these  things,  briefly  touched,  may  serve  as  in  a 
subject  conjectural,  and  future,  for  to  represent,  how  just  cause  of 
fear  this  kingdom  may  have  towards  Spain,  omitting,  as  I  said  before, 
all  present  and  more  secret  occurrention. 

The  third  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain  I  have  set  down  to  be  a  just 
fear  of.  the  subversion  of  our  church  and  religion,  which  needeth 
little  speech ;  for,  if  this  war  be  a  defensive,  as  I  hav^  prbved  it  to  be, 
no  man  will  doubt,  that  a  defensive  war,  against  a  foreigner,  for 
religion  is  lawful ;  of  an  offensive  war  there  is  no  dispute ;  and  yet, 
in  that  instance  of  the  war  for  the  Holy  Land  and  Sepulchre,  I  do 
wonder  sometimes,  that  the  schoolmen  want  words  to  defend  that, 
which  St.  Bernard  wanted  words  to  commend ;  but  I,  that,  in  this 
little  extract  of  a  treatise,  do  omit  things  necessary,  am  not  to  handle 
things  unnecessary ;  no  man,  I  say,  will  doubt,  but,  if  the  Pope,  or 
King  of  Spain,  would  demand  of  us  to  forsake  our  religion,  upon  pain 
of  a  war,  it  were  as  unjust  a  demand,  as  the  Persians  made  to  the 
Grecians,  of  land  and  water,  or  the  Ammonites  to  the  Israelites,  of 
their  right  eyes;  and  we  see  all  the  Heathens  did  still  their  defensive 
war  pro  oris  ^  focis,  placing  their  altars  before  their  liearths ;  so  that 
it  is  in  vain  of  this  to  speak  further,  only  this  is  true,  that  the  fear  of 
the  subversion  of  our  religion  from  Spain  is  the  more  just,  for  that 
all  other  catholick  princes  and  states  content  and  contain  themselves, 
to  maintain  their  religion  within  their  own  dominions,  and  meddle 
not  with  the  subjects  of  other  states ;  whereas  the  practice  of  Spain 
hath  been,  both  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  time,  in  Germany,  and,  in  the 
time  of  the  league,  in  France,  by  war,  and  now,  with  us,  by  conditions 
of  treaties,  to  intermeddle  with  foreign  states,  and  to  declare  themselves 
projectors-general  of  the  party  of  catholicks  through  the  world,  as  if 
the  crown  of  Spain  had  a  title  of  this,  that  they  would  plant  the 
Pope^s  law  by  arms,  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Thus 
much  concerning  the  first  main  point  of  justifying  the  quarrel,  if  the 
King  shall  enter  into  a  war ;  for  this  that  I  have  said,  and  all  that 
fblloweth  to  be  said,  is  but  to  shew  what  he  may  do.  The  second 
main  part  of  that  I  have  propounded  to  speak  of,  is  the  balance  oi 
forces  between  Spain  and  us ;  and  this  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but 
what  the  King  may  do,  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds,  what  he 
may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible ;  of  the  one  I  have 
already  spoken,  of  the  other  I  am  now  to  speak.  I  said  Spain  was 
no  such  giant,  and  yet,  if  he  were  a  giant,  it  will  be  but  as  it  was 
between  David  and  Goliah,  for  God  is  on  our  side.  But  to  leave  all 
arguments  that  are  supernatural,  and  to  speak  in  an  human  and 
politick  sense,  I  am  led  to  think  that  Spain  is  no  ONec^ni'dXcV  Iq>\  ^w^ 
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luxkdf  by  that  which  leadeth  iall  men,  that  is,  experience  and  reason  ; 
and  with  experience  I  will  begin,  for  there  all  reason  beginneth.  Is  it 
fortune,  sh«dl  we  think,  that  in  all  actions  of  war,  or  arms,  great  and 
tmall,  which  have  happened  these  many  years,  ever  since  Spain  and 
England  have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with  the  other,  the  English 
tipon  all  encounters,  have  perpetually  come  off  witli  honour,  and  with 
the,  better  ?  It  is  not  fortune  sure,  she  is  not  so  constant :  There  is 
somewhat  in  the  nations  and  natural  courage  of  the  people,  or  some 
such  thing.  I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  themselves, 
in  an  historical  truth,  no  ways  stretched  nor  made  greater  by  language. 
This  were  a  fit  speech,  you  will  say,  for  a  general,  in  the  head  of  an 
army,  when  they  are  going  to  battle ;  yes,  and  it  is  no  less  fit  speech 
to  be  spoken  in  the  head  of  a  cquncil  upon  a  deliberation  of  an 
entrance  into  a  war;  neither  speak  I  this  to  disparage  the  Spanish 
nation,  whom  I  take,  to  be  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe.  But  that 
sorteth  to  our  honour,  if  we  still  have  had  the  better  hand.  In  the 
Year  1578,  was  that  famous  Lammas-Day  which  buried  the  reputa- 
tion of  Don  John  of  Austria,  himself  not  surviving  long  after :  Don 
John,  being  superior  in  forces,  ai^isted  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  Mon- 
dragon,  Mansell,  and  other  the  best  commanders  of  Spain,  confident  of 
irictory,  charged  the  army  of  the  states  near  Rimenant,  bravely  and 
furiously  at  &e  first,  but,  after  a  fight  maintained  by  the  space  of  a 
whole  day,  was  repulsed,  and  forced  to  a  retreat,  with  great  slaughter 
of  his  men,  and  the  course  of  his  farther  enterprizes,  wholy  arrested; 
and  this  chiefly  by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
troops,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Robert  Steward, 
colonels,  which  troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  day  before,  harrassed 
with  a  long  and  wearisome  march.  And,  as  it  is  left  for  a  memorable 
circumstance  in  all  stories,  the  soldiers,  being  inore  sensible  of  a  little 
heat  of  the  sun,  than  of  any  cold  fear  of  treaty,  cast  away  their 
armour  and  g^urments  from  them,  and  fought  in  their  shirts;  and, 
afi  it  was  generally  conceived,  had  it  not  been  that  the  count  of  Bosse 
was  slack  in  charging  the  Spaniards  upon  their  retreat,  this  fight  had 
turned  to  an  absolute  defeat ;  but  it  was  enough  to  chastise  Don  John 
for  his  insidious  treaty  of  peace,  wherewith  he  had  abused  the  states  at 
his  first  coming.  And  the  fortune  of  the  day,  besides  the  testimony 
of  all  stories,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  service  of  the  English  and  Scottish, 
by  comparison  of  this  charge  near  Rimenant,  where  the  English  and 
Scottish,  in  great  numbers,  came  in  action,  with  the  like  charge  given 
by  Don  John,  half  a  ye^r  before  at  Guyllours,  where  the  success  was 
contrary,  there  being  at  that  time  in  the  army  but  a  handful  of 
English  and  Scottish,  and  put  in  disaray  by  the  horsemen  of  their  own 
fellows* 

The  first  dart  of  war,  which  was  thrown  from  Spain  or  Rome  upon 
the  realm  of  Ireland,  was  in  the  year  1580 ;  for  the  design  of  Stuckley 
blew  over  into  Africk,  and  the  attempt  of  Sanders  and  Fitz  Morris 
had  a.  spice  of  madness.  In  that  yearlreland  was  invaded  by  Spanish 
and  Italian  forces,  under  the  PopiTs  banner  and  the  conduct  of  St. 
Joaepho,  to  the  number  of  seven-liundred,  or  better,  which  landed  at 
Smenricke  m  Kerry.    A.  poor  JUimbef  it. was  to  conquer  Ireland  to 
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the  PopeTs  use,  for  their  desigQ  was  no  less,  bat,  withal,  they  brought 
arms  for  five-thousand  men  above  their  own  company,  intending  to 
arm  so  many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland  ;  and  their  purpose  was  to  fortiQ^ 
in  some  strong  place  of  the  wild  and  desolate  country,  and  that  to 
nestle  till  greater  succours  came,  they  being  hastened  upon  this  enter- 
prise upon  a  special  reason  of  state  not  proper  to  the  enterprise  itself, 
which  was  by  th^  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  noise  thereof,  to  trouble 
the  council  of  England,  and  to  make  a  certain  diversion  of  certain 
aids  that  were  then  preparing  from  hence  for  the  Low-Countries,    they 
chose  a  place  where  they  erected  a  fort,  which  they  called  the  Fijit 
del  Or,  and  from  thence  they  bolted  like  beasts  of  the  forest,  sometimes 
into  the  woods  and  fastnesses,  and  sometimes  back  again  to  their  deiu 
Soon  after,  siege  was  laid  to  the  fort  by  the  Lord  Gray,  then  deputy, 
with  a  smaller  number  than  those  were  within  the  fort,  venturously 
indeed,  but  haste  was  made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels  came  in  to 
them.    After  the  siege  of  four  days  only,  with  two  or  three  sallies,  with 
loss  on  that  part,  they,  that  should  have  made  good  the  fort  for  some 
months,  till  new  succours  came  from  Spain,  or  at  leat  from  the  rebels 
of  Ireland,  yielded  up   themselves  without  conditions,  at  the  end  of 
those  four  days ;  and  for  that  there  were  not  in  the  English  army  enough 
to  keep  every  man  a  prisoner ;  and  for  that  also  the  deputy  expected 
instantly  to  be  assailed  by  the  rebels,  and  again  there  was  no  barqte 
to  throw  them  into,  and  send  them  away  by  sea,'they  were  all  put  to 
the   sword,    with  which    Queen   Elisabeth    was    afterwards   much 
displeased. 

In  the  year  1582,  was  that  memorable  retreat  of  Ghent,  than  the 
which  there  hath  not  been  an  exploit  of  war  more  celebrated  ;  for,  in 
the  true  judgment  of  men  of  war,  honourable  retreats  are  no  ways 
inferior  to  brave  charges,  as  having  less  of  fortune,  more  of  discipline, 
and  as  much  of  valour.  There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
horse,  and  many  thousand  foot,  English,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Norris,  charged  upon  an  advantage  taken  by  the  prince  of  Parma 
coming  upon  them  with  seven-thousand  horses;  besides  that,  the 
whole  army  of  the  Spaniards  was  ready  to  march  on.  Nevertheless, 
Sir  John  Norris  maintained  a  retreat  without  disaray  by  the  space 
of  some  miles,  part  of  the  way  champaign,  unto  the  city  of  Ghent, 
with  less  loss  of  men  than  the  enemy :  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  die 
Prince  of  Orange,  beholding  this  noble  action  from  the  walls  of  Ghent, 
as  in  a  theatre,  with  great  admiration. 

In  the  year  1585,  followed  the  prosperous  expedition  of  Drake  and 
Carlisle  into  the  West-Indies.  In  which  I  set  aside  the  taking  of 
St.  Jago  and  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  as  surprises  rather  than 
encounters.  But  that  of  Carthagena,  where  the  Spaniards  had  wamitig 
of  our  coming,  and  had  put  themselves  in  their  full  strength,  was  one 
of  the  hottest  services  and  most  dangerous  assaults  hath  been  known, 
for  the  access  to  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land  between  the  sea 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour-water  or  minor-^ea  on  the  other, 
fortified  clean  over  a  strong  rampart  barricado,  so  as  upon  the  ascent 
of  our  men  they  had  both  great  ordnance  and  small  shot  that  thunder- 
ed and  showered  upon  them  from  the  tampaxtmiccnxt)  ^sAtc5s^ 
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failles  that  lay  at  sea  in  flank ;  and  yet  they  forced  the  passage,  tend 
won  the  town,  being  likewise  very  well  manned.  As  for  the  expedition 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  year  1587,  for  the  destroying  of  the 
Spanish  shipping  and  provision  upon  their  own  coast,  as  I  cannot  say 
.  that  there  intervened  in  that  enterprise  any  sharp  fight  or  encounter, 
ao  nevertheless  it  did  straightly  discover,  either  that  Spain  is  very  weak 
at  home,  or  very  slow  to  move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of 
English .  to  make  an  hostile  invasion  or  incursion  upon  their  havens 
and  roads  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  Sacre,  and  thence  to  Caseous,  and  to 
fire,  sink,  and  carry  away  at  the  least  ten^thousand  ton  of  their  greater 
shipping,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  smaller  vessels,  and  that  in  the 
sight  and  under  the  favour  of  their  forts,  and  almost  under  the  eye  of- 
iheir  great  admiral,  the  best  commander  of  Spain  by  Sea,  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Cruce,  without  ever  being  disputed  with  by  any  fight  of 
importance.  I  remember  Drake,  in  the  vaunting  stile  of  a  soldier, 
ivould  call  this  enterprise  the  singeing  of  the  King  of  Spain's  beard. 
The  enterprise  of  89,  deserveth  to  be  stood  upon  a  little  more  fully 
being  a  miracle  of  time.  There  arrived  from  Spain,  in  the  year  1588, 
the  greatest  navy  that  ever  swam  upon  the  seas ;  for,  tho'  there  have 
been  far  greater  fleets  for  number,  yet  the  bulk  and  building  of  the 
ships,  with  the  furniture  of  great  ordnance  and  provisions,  never  the 
like.  The  design  was  not  to  make  an  invasion  only,  but  an  utter 
conquest  of  this  kingdom.  The  number  of  vessels  were  one-hundred- 
thirty,  whereof  galleasses  and  galleons  seventy-two  goodly  ships,  like 
floating  towers  or  castles,  manned  with  thirty-thousand  soldiers  and 
Planners.  This  navy  was  the  preparation  of  ^we  whole  years  at  the 
least;  it  bare  itself  also  upon  divine  assistance,  for^it  received  special 
bkssing  from  Pope  Sixtus,  and  was  assigned  as  an  apostolical  mission 
fot  the  reducement  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
And,  in  further  token  of  this  holy  warfare,  there  were,  amongst  the 
rest  of  these  ships,  twelve  called  by  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
But  it  \pas  truly  conceived  that  this  kingdom  of  England  could  never 
be  overwhelmed,,  except  the  land-waters  came  in  to  the  sea-tides : 
Therefore,  was  there  also  in  readiness  in  Flanders  a  mighty  army  of 
land  forces,  to  the  number  of  fifty-thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  best  commander,  next  the  French 
King,  the  fourth  of  his  time.  These  were  designed  to  join  with  forces 
at  sea,  there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat- bottom  boats,  to  transport 
the  land  forces,  under  the  wing  and  j^tection  of  the  great  navy,  for 
they  made  no  other  account,  but  that  the  navy  should  be  absolutely 
master  of  the  seas.  Against  these  forces,  there  were  prepared  on  our 
part,  to  the  number  of  near  one-hundred  ships,  not  of  so  great  bulk  in 
deed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  serviceable,  besides  a 
less  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  for  the  custody  of  the  narrow  seas.  There 
were  also  in  readiness  at  land  two  armies,  besides  other  forces,  to  the 
number  of  ten-thousand,  dispersed  amongst  the  coast  towns,  in  the 
southern  parts ;  the  two  armies  were  appointed,  one  of  them  consisting 
of  twenty-five-thousand  horse  and  foot,  for  the  repulsing  of  the  enemy, 
at  their  landing,  and  the  other  of  thirty-five  thousand,  for  safeguard 
and  attendanct  about  the  court,  and  the  Queen's  person.     There 
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were  also  other  dormant  musters  of  soldiers,  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
realm,  that  were  put  in  readiness,  but  not  drawn  together.  The  two 
armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of  two  generals,  noble  persons ; 
but  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  assured  to  the  state,  thaa 
martial  men,  yet  loved  and  assisted,  with  subordinate  commanden^ 
of  great  experience  and  valour. 

The  fortune  of  the  war  made  this  enterprise,  at  first,  a  play  at  base : 
The  Spanish  navy  set  forth  out  of  the  Grojrne  in  May,  and  was 
dispersed  and  driven  back  by  weather :  Our  naVy  set  forUi  somewhat 
later  out  ef  Plymouth,  and  bare  up  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  to 
have  fought  with  the  Spanish  navy;  and  partly  upon  advertisement 
that  the  Spaniards  were  gone  back,  and  upon  some  doubt  also,  that 
they  might  pass  by  towards  the  coast  of  England,  while  we  were 
seeking  them  a&r  off,  returned  likewise  into  Plymouth,  about  the 
middle  of  July.  At  that  time,  came  more  constant  advertisement, 
though  false,  not  only  to  the  lord  admiral,  but  to  the  court,  that  the 
Spaniards  could  not  possibly  come  forwards  that  year;  whereupon 
our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding,  and  many  of  our  men 
gone  a-shore.  At  that  very  time,  the  invincible  Amiada  (for  so  it  wai 
called,  in  a  Spanish  ostentation,  throughout  Europe)  was  discovered 
upon  the  western  coast :  It  was  a  kind  of  surprise,  for  that,  as  we  said, 
many  of  our  men  were  gone  on  land,  and  our  ships  ready  to  depart. 
Nevertheles,  the  admiral,  with  such  ships  only,  as  could  suddenly  be 
put  in  readiness,  made  forth  towards  them ;  insomueh  as,  of  one- 
hundred  ships,  there  came  scarce  thirty  to  work.  Howbeit,  with  them, 
and  such  as  came  duly  in,  we  set  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the 
chace.  But  the  Spaniards,  for  want  of  courage,  which  they  called 
Commission,  declined  the  fight,  casting  themselves  continually  into 
roundels,  the  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  and  in  that  manner, 
they  made  a  fiying  march,  towards  Calais.  Our  men,  by  the  space 
of  five  or  six  days,  followed  them  close,  fought  with  them  continually, 
made  great  slaughter  of  their  men,  took  two  of  their  great  ships,  and 
gaVe  divers  others  of  their  ships  their  deaths  wounds,  whereof  soon 
after  they  sank,  and  perished,  and,  in  a  word,  distressed  them,  almost 
in  the  nature  of  a  defeat,  we  ourselves,  in  the  mean  time,  receiving 
little  or  no  hurt.  Near  Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored^  excepting  their 
land  forces,  which  came  not.  It  was  afterwards  alledged,  that  the 
Duke  of  Parma  did  artificially  delay  his  coming ;  but  this  was  but  an 
invention,  and  pretension,  given  out  by  the  Spaniards,  partly  upon  a 
Spanish  envy,  against  the  Duke,  being  an  Italian,  and  his  son  a 
competitor  to  Portugal,  but  chiefiy  to  save  the  monstrous  scorn  and 
disreputation,  wliich  they  and  their  nation  received  by  the  success 
of  that  enterprise ;  therefore,  their  colours  and  excuses  forsooth  were, 
that  their  general  by  sea  had  a  limited  commission,  not  to  fight,  until 
the  land  forces  were  come  in  to  them,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Parma 
had  particular  reaches,  and  ends  of  his  own,  under  hand,  to  cross 
the  design.  But  it  was  both  a  strange  commission,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  blood, 
and  being  so  furiously  assailed,  to  hold  their  hands,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  necessity*    And  as  for  the  DukA  ot  P^vaa.^ V^^  ^^& 
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feasonably  well  tempted  to  be  true  to  that  enterprise,  bj  no  less  proraiset^ 
than  to  be  made  feudatory,  or  beneficiary.  King  of  En^and,  under 
the  seignory  in  chief  of  the  Pc^,  and  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Spain*  Besides  it  appeared^  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  held  his  place 
kmg  after  in  the  Atvour  and  trust  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by  the  great 
employinents  and  services  that  he  performed  in  France.  And  again, 
it  if  maniftst,  that  tbe  duke  did  his  best  to  come  down,  and  to  put  to 
tea;  the  truth  was,  that  the  Spanish  navy,  upon  these  proofs  of  fight, 
which  they  had  with  the  En^ish,  finding  how  much  hur^  they  received, 
and  how  little  they  did,  by  reason  of  the  activity,  and  low  building 
of  our  ships,  and  skill  of  our  seamen,  and  being  also  commanded 
by  a  general  of  small  courage  and  experience,  and  having  lost,  at  the 
arst,  two  of  their  bravest  commanders  at  sea,  Petro  de  Valdez  and 
Michael  de  Oquenda,  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea,. but  set  up 
liheir  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprise.  On  the  other  side,  the 
tvanaporting  of  the  land  forces  failed,  in  the  very  foundation;  for 
whereas  the  council  of  Spain  made  full  account,  that  their  navy 
should  be  master  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  able  to  guard  and  protect 
the  vessels  of  transportation,  it  fell  out  to  the  contrary,  that  the  great 
nary  was  distressed,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  save  itself  and  again,  that 
die  Hollanders  impounded  their  land  forces,  with  a  brave  fleet  of  thirty 
sa^,  exedlaitly  well  appointed^  things  I  say*  heii^in  this  case,  it 
came  to  pass,  tiiat  the  Duke  oi  Parma  mi|st  have  flown^  if  he  would 
iiaive  come  into  England,  for  he  could  get  neither  barque  nor  marino' 
to  put  to  sea;  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  the  duke  looked  still  for  the 
coming  back  of  the  armada,  even  at  that  time,  when  they  were 
wandering  and  making  their  perambulation,  upon  the  northern  seas. 
But  to  return  to  the  armada,  which  vre  left  anchored  at  Calais ;  from 
thence,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  prettily  to  say,  they  were 
suddenly  driven  away  with  squibs,  ibr  it  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem 
of  fireboats  manless,  and  sent  upon  them,  by  the  favour  of  the  wind, 
in  the  night-time^  that  did  put  them  in  such  terror,  as  they  cut  their 
cables,  and  left  their  anchors  in  the  sea.  After  they  hovered  many 
days  about  Graveling,  and  there  again  were  beaten  in  a  great  fight, 
at  which  time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept  the  narrow  seas,  was  come 
in,  and  joined  with  our  main  fleet.  Thereupon  the  Spaniards,  entering 
into  further  terror,  and  finding  also  divers  of  their  ships  every  day  to 
sink,  lost  all  courage,  and,  instead  of  coming  up  into  the  Thames  mouth 
for  London,  as  their  design  was,  fled  on  towards  the  north,  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  being  still  chaced  by  the  English  navy  at  the  heels,  until 
we  wjere  fain  to  give  them  over,  for  want  of  powder.  The  breath  of 
Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  endure,  neither  durst  they,  as  invaders, 
land  in  Ireland,  but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts  thereof  with 
shipwrecks,  and  so  going  northwards  aloof,  as  long  as  they  ha^ any 
cbubts  of  being  pursued,  at  last,  when  tkey  were  out  of  reach,  they 
turned  and  crossed  the  ocean  to  Spain,  having  lost  fourscore  of  their 
i^ips,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  men.  And  this  was  the  end  of 
that  sea  giant,  the  invincible  armada,  which  having  not  so  much  as 
^led  B  cottage  of  ours  at  land,  nor  taken  a  cockboat  of  ours  at  sea, 
udered  through  the  %irilderneas  oi  tUenoith!&tuaea&,  and  according 
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to  the  curse  in  the  scripturey  came  out  against  us  one  way,  and  fled  bt- 
forc  us  seven  ways,  serving  only  to  make  good  the  judgment  of  an 
astrologer,  long  before  given,  odogesimus  octaous  tmrabiHt  anmuti  or 
rather,  indeed,  to  make  good,  even  to  the  astonishment  of  all  posterity, 
the  wonderful  judgments  of  God,  poured  down  commonly  upon  vast 
and  proud  aspirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  ISSpy  we  gave  the  Spaniards  no  breadi, 
but  turned  challengers  and  invaded  the  main  of  Spain ;  in  which  enter* 
prise  although  we  failed  of  our  end,  which  was  to  settle  Don  Antonio 
in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  yet  a  man  shall  hardly  meet  with  an  ac- 
tion, that  doth  better  reveal  the  great  secret  of  die  power  of  Speki, 
which,  well  sought  into,  will  be  found  rather  to  consist  in  a  veteran 
army,  such  as,  upon  several  occasions  and  pretences,  they  have  cMtr 
had  on  foot  in  one  part  or  other  of  Christendom,  now  by  the  space  al» 
most  of  six-score  years,  than  in  the  strength  of  their  several  domimonf 
and  provinces ;  for  what  can  be  more  strange  or  more  to  die  disvalaa- 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  up<Hi  the  continent,  than  diat 
with  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  EngUsh  land  soldiers,  and  a  fleet  of 
twenty-six  ships  of  war,  besides  some  weak  Tessds  for  transportaiMn, 
we  should,  with  the  hour-glass  of  two  months,  have  won  one  town<  of 
importance  by  Escalida,  battered  and  assaulted  another,  overthrown 
great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that,  upcm  the  disadvantage  of  a  bridge 
strongly  barricadoed,  landed  the  army  in  three  several  places  of  his 
kingdom,  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of  his  countries,  lodged 
three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his  principal  city,  beat  his  forces  into 
the  gates  thereof,  possessed  two  of  his  frontier  forts,  and,  after  all  this, 
came  off  with  small  loss  of  men,  otherwise  than  by  sickness.    And  it 
was  v6rily  thought,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  four  great  disfavours  of  diat 
voyage,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  failing  of  sundry  provisions  that  were 
promised,  especially  of  cannons  for  battery,  the  vain  hopes  of  Don 
Antonio,  concerning  the  people  of  his  country,  to  come  in  to  his  aid, 
the  disappointment  of  the  fleet,  that  was  directed  to  come  up  the  river 
of  Lisbon,  and  lastly,  the  diseases  which  spread  in  the  army,  by  rea- 
son of  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  of  the  soldiers  misrule  in  diet,  the 
enterprise  had  succeeded,  and  Lisbon  had  been  carried.     But  ho\wo- 
cver  it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an^  invasion  of  a  few  En^ish 
upon  Spain  may  have  just  hope  of  victory,  or  at  least  of  a  pass-port 
to  depart  safely. 

In  the  year  1591^  was  that  memorable  fight  of  an  English  ship, 
called  rte  Revenge,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenfield ; 
memorable,  I  say,  beyond  credit,  and  to  the  height  of  some  heroical 
fable.  And,  though  it  was  a  defeat,  yet  it  exceeded  a  victory,  being 
like  the  act  of  Sampson,  that  killed  more  men  at  his  death  than  he 
had  done  in  the  time  of  all  his  life.  This  ship,  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
hours,  sat  like  a  stag  amongst  hounds  at  the  bay,  and  was  sieged  and 
fought  with,  in  turn,  by  fifteen  great  ships  of  Spain,  part  of  a  navy  of 
fifty-five  ships  in  all,  the  rest,  like  abettors,  looking  on  afar  off".  And, 
amongst  the  fifteen  ships  that  fought,  the  great  St.  Philip  was  one,  a 
ship  of  fifteen-hundred  tons,  prince  of  the  twelve  sea  apostles,  which 
was  right  glad,  when  she  was  shifted  off   from  l\>e  '^n^sv^.   'Wss^ 
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brave  ship,  the  Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  mariners,  whereof  eighty  lay  sick ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
after  a  fight  maintained,  as  was  said,  of  fifteen  hours,  and  two 
ships  of  the  enemy  sunk  by  her  side,  besides  many  more  torn  and  bat- 
tered, and  great  slaughter  of  men,  never  came  to  be  entered,  but  was 
taken  by  composition ;  the  enemies  themselves  having  in  admiration  the 
virtue  of  the  commander,  and  the  whole  tragedy  of  that  ship. 

In  the  year  159^,  was  the  second  invasion  that  we  made  upon  the 
main  territories  of  Spain,  prosperously  atchieved  by  that  worthy  and 
famous  Earl,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  consort  with  the  noble  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  that  now  liveth,  then  admiral.  This  journey  was  with 
lightning,  for,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  hours,  the  King  of  Spain's 
navy  was  destroyed,  and  the  town  of  Cadiz  taken  :  the  navy  was  no 
less  than  fifty-nine  tall  ships,  besides  twenty  gallies  to  attend  them ; 
the  sbips  were  straightways  beaten,  and  put  to  flight,  with  such  terror, 
as  the  Spaniards  were  their  own  exe<mtioners,  and  fired  them  all  with 
their  own  hands:  the  gallies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shallows, 
got  away;  the  town  was  a  fair,  strong,  well-built,  end  rich  city,  fa- 
mous in  antiquity,  and  now  most  spoken  of  for  this  disaster :  it  was 
manned  with  four  thousand  soldiers  on  foot,  and  some  four  hundred 
horse ;  it  was  sacked  and  burnt,  though  great  clemency  was  used  to- 
wards the  inhabitants:  but  that,  which  is  no  less  strange  than  the  sudden 
victory,  is  the  great  patience  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  though  we  staid 
upon  the  place  divers  days,  yet  never  offered  us  any  play,  nor  never  put 
us  in  suit  by  any  action  of  revenge,  or  reparation  of  any  times  after. 

In  the  year  I6OO,  was  the  battle  of  Newport  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  the  armies  of  the  archduke,  and  the  states,  tried  it  o\it 
by  a  just  battle. 

This  was  the  only  battle  that  was  fought  in  those  countries  these 
many  years,  for  battles  in  the  French  wars  have  been  frequent,  but  in 
the  wars  of  Flanders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defensive  requireth.  The 
forces  of  both  armies  were  not  much  unequal,  that  of  the  States  ex- 
ceeded somewhat  in  number,  but  that  again  was  recompensed  in  the 
quality  of  the  soldiers  ;  for  those  of  the  Spanish  part  were  of  the  flower 
of  all  their  forces.  The  Archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  celerity,  for  he  charged 
certain  companies  of  Scotishmen,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred, 
sent  to  make  good  a  passage,  and  thereby  severed  from  the  body  of  the 
army,  and  cut  them'  all  in  pieces;  for  they,  like  a  brave  infantry,  when 
they  could  make  no  honourable  retreat,  and  would  take  no  disho- 
nourable flight,  made  good  the  place  with  their  lives.  This  entrance 
of  the  battle  did  whet  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  though  it  dulled 
their  swords,  so  as  they  came  proudly  on,  confidently  to  defeat  the 
whole  army.  The  encounter  of  the  main  battle,  which  followed,  ^as  . 
a  just  encounter,  not  hastening  to  a  sudden  rout,  nor  the  fortune  of 
the  day  resting  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  but  fought  out  to  the  proof 
by  several  squadrons,  and  not  without  variety  of  success,  Stat  pedc 
pes  densusque  viro  vir.'  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the  Duke's  army,  by 
thft  overhasty  medley  of  some  of  their  men  with  the  enemies,  which 
tvd  the  playing  of  their  great  oidni^ce.    But  the  end  was,  that 
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the  Spaniards  were  utterly  defeated,  and  ^ve  thousand  of  their  men, 
in  the  fight  and  in  the  execution,  slain  and  taken,  amongst  whom 
were  many  of  the  principal  persons  of  their  army.  The  honour  of  the 
day  was,  both  by  the  enemy,  and  the  Dutch  themselves,  ascribed  much 
to  the  English  ;  of  whom  Sir  Francis  Vere,  in  a  private  commentary, 
which  he  wrote  of  that  service,  leaveth  testified,  that  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  number  (for  they  were  no  more)  eight  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
field,  and,  which  is  almost  incredible  in  a  day  of  victory,  of  the  rest, 
two  only  came  off  unhurt.  Amongst  the  English,  Sir  Francis  Vere 
himself  had  the  principal  honour  of  the  service,  unto  whom  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  is  said,  did  transmit  the  direction  of  the  army  for  that 
day  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother,  that  now 
liveth,  who  was  the  principal  in  the  active  part.  The  service  also  of 
Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Sir  John  Ogle,  and  divers  other  brave  gentle;nen 
was  eminent. 

In  the  year  1601,  followed  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  Ireland.    By 
this  Spanish  invasion  of  Ireland,  which  was  in  September  that  year, 
a  man  may  guess  how  long  time  Spaniards  will  live  in  Irish  ground, 
which  is  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  four  months,  at  the  most ; 
for  they  had  all  the  advantages  in  the  world,  and  no  man  would  have 
thought,  considering  the  small  forces  employed  against  them,  that  they 
could  have  been  driven  out  so  soon.  They  had  obtained,  without  re- 
sistance, in  the  end  of  September,  the  town  of  Kinsale ;  a  small  gar- 
rison of  one  hundred  and  fifty  English,  leaving  the  town  upon  the 
Spaniards  approach,  and  the  townsmen   receiving  the  foreigners  as 
friends.     The  number  of  Spaniards,  that  put  themselves  into  Kinsale, 
was  two  thousand  men,  soldiers  of  old  bands,  under  the  command  of 
Don  John  de  Aquila,  a  man  of  good  valour.     The  town  was  strong 
of  itself,  neither  wanted  there  any  industry  to  fortify  it  on  all  parts, 
and  make  it  tenable,  according  to  the  skill  and  discipline  of  Spanish 
fortification.     At  that  time  the  rebels  were  proud,  being  encouraged 
upon  former  successes ;  for,  though  the  then  deputy,  the  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  and  Sir  George  Carew,  pccsident  of  Munster,  had  performed  di- 
vers good  services  to  their  prejudice,  yet  the  defeat  they  had  given  to 
the  English,  at  the  Black-water,  not  long  before,  and  the  treaty,  too 
^  much  to  their  honour,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  yet  fresh  m  their 
memory.    The  deputy  lost  no  time,  but  made  haste  to  recover  the 
town,  before  new  succours  came,  and  sat  down  before  it  in   October, 
and  laid  siege  to  it  by  the  space  of  three  winter  months,  or  more,  dur- 
ing which  time,  some  sallit*s  were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  but   they 
were  beaten  in  with  loss.     In  January  came  fresh  succours  from  Spain, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonzo 
D'Ocampo ;  upon  the  comforts  of  these  succours,  Tyrone  and  O'neal* 
drew  up  th^ir  forces  together,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  besides 
the  Spanish  regiments,  -and  took  the  field,  resolved  to  rescue  the  town, 
and  to  give  the  English  battle. 

So  here  was  the  case,  an  army  of  English,  of  some  six  thousand, 
wasted  and  tired  with  a  long  winter's  siege,  inraged  in  the  midst^ 
between  an  army  of  a  greater  number  than  themselves,  fresh,  and  in 
vigour,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  town,  strong  in  fortification,  and  strong 
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in  men,  on  the  other  side ;  but  what  was  the  event  ?  This  In  few  words^ 
That,  after  the  Irish  and  Spanish  forces  had  come  on,  and  shewed 
themselves  in  some  bravery,  they  were  content  to  give  the  English  the 
honour,  as  to  charge  them  first ;  and,  when  it  came  to  the  charge,  there 
appeared  no  other  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish  rebels,  and 
the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  one  ran  away  before  they  were  charged, 
and  the  other  straight  after ;  and  again^  the  Spaniards,  that  were  in  the 
town,  had  so  good  memory  of  their  losses,  in  their  former  sallies,  as 
the  confidence  of  an  army,  which  came  for  their  deliverance,  could  not 
draw  them  forth  again :    To  conclude,  there  succeeded  an   absolute 
victory,  for  the  English,  with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  the  taking  of  nine  ensigns^  whereof  six  Spanish,  the  taking 
of  the  Spanish  general,  D'Ocampo,  prisoner,  and  this  with  the  loss  of 
so  few  of  the  English,  as  is  scarce  credible,  being  (as  hath  been  rather 
confidently,  than  credibly  reported)  but  one  man,  the  cornet  of  Sir 
Richard  Greame,  though  not  a  few  hurt :    There  followed,  immediately 
after  the  defeat,  a  present  yielding  up  of  the  town  by  composition; 
and  not  only  so,  but  an  avoiding,  by  express  article  of  treaty  accorded, 
of  all  other  Spanish  forces  throughout  all  Ireland,  from  the  places  and 
nests  where  they  had  settled  themselves  in  greater  strength,  as  in  regard 
of  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  than  that  was  of  Kinsale,  which 
Were   Castle-haven,   Baltimore,  and    Beer-haven.     Indeed   they  went 
away  with  sound  of  trumpet,  for  they  did  nothing  but  j)ubli8h  and 
trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they  could  devise  against  the  Irish   land 
and  nation;    insomuch. as  D'Aquila  said,  in  open  treaty,  That,  when 
the  devil  upon  the  mount  did  shew  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  th« 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  them,  he  did  not  doubt,  but  the  devil  left  out 
Ireland,  and  kept  it  for  himself. 

I  cease  here,  omitting  not  a  few  other  proofs  of  the  English  valour 
and  fortune,  in  these  latter  times ;  as  at  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  the 
Raneline,  at  Drus  in  Britain,  at  Ostcnd,  and  divers  others;  partly, 
because  some  of  them  have  not  been  proper  encounters  between  the 
Spaniards  and  th^'English,  and  partly^  because  others  of  them  have 
not  been  of  that  greatness^  as  to  have  sorted  in  company  with  the  par- 
ticulars formerly  recited.  It  is  true,  that,  among  all  thie  late  adven- 
tures, the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  into  the 
\Vcst-Indies,  was  unfortunatl*,  but  yet,  in  such  sort,  as  it  doth  not 
break,  or  interrupt  our  prescription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  thu 
Spaniards  upon  all  fights;  for  the  disaster  of  that  journey  was  caused 
chiefly  by  sickness,  as  well  might  appear  by  ihe  deaths  of  both  the 
generals.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  the  same  sickness 
amongst  the  rest.  The  land  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill-measured 
and  immature  counsel,  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a  false  account,  that 
the  passages,  towards  Panama,  were  no  better  fortified,  than  Drake  had 
formerly  left  them  ;  but  yet  it  sorted  not  to  any  fight  of  importance^ 
but  to  a  retreat,  after  the  English  had  proved  the  strength  of  their  first 
fort,  and  had  notice  of  the  two  other  forts  beyond,  by  which  they  were 
to  have  marched.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  return  of  the  English  fleet, 
they  were  set  upon  by  Avellandea,  admiral  of  twenty  great  Spanish 
ships,  our  fleet  being  but  fourteen,  full  of  sick  men^  deprived  of  their  two 
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generals  by  sea,  and  having  no  pretence,  but  to  journey  homewards ; 
and  yet  the  Spaniards  did  but  salute  them  about  the  Cape  de  las 
Corientes,  with  no  small  offer  of  fight,  and  came  off  with  loss : 
Although  it  was  such  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive  so  little 
hurt,  upon  dealing  with  the  English,  as  Avallandea  made  great  brags  of 
if,  for  no  greater  matter  than  the  waiting  upon  th^  English  afar  off,  from 
Cape  de  las  Corientes  to  Cape  Antonio,  which,  nevertheless,  in  the 
language  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a  Spaniard,  he  called  a  Chace. 

But,  before  I  proceed  further,  it  is  good  to  meet  with  an  objection, 
which,  if  it  be  not  removed,  the  conclusion  of  experieriee,  from  the 
time  past  to  the  time  present,  will  not  be  sound  and  perfect;  for  it  will 
be  said,  that,  in  the  former  times,  whereof  we  have  spoken,  Spain  was 
not  so  mighty,  as  now  it  is ;  England,  on  the  other  side,  was  more 
aforehand  in  all  mattei*s  of  power;  therefore,  let  us  compare,  with 
indifferency,  these  disparities  of  times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive, 
that  they  make  for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present  time. 
And,  because  we  will  less  wander  in  generalities,  we  will  fix  the  com« 
parisons  to  precise  times,  comparing  the  states  of  Spain  or  England,  in 
the  year  1588,  with  this  present  year  that  now  runneth.  In  handling 
this  point,  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  personal  comparisons  of  the 
princes,  counsellors,  and  commanders,  by  sea  or  land,  that  were  then, 
or  are  now  in  both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  England,  but  only  rest  upon 
real  points,  for  the  true  balancing  of  the  state  of  the  forces  and  affairs 
of  both  times ;  and  yet  these  personal  comparisons  I  omit  not,  but  that 
I  could  evidently  shew,  that,  even  in  these  personal  respects,  the 
balance  sways  on  our  side,  but  because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may 
favour  of  the  spirit  of  flattery,  or  censure  of  the  present  government. 

First,  Therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  hath  not  now  a  foot  of 
ground,  in  quiet  possession,  more  than  it  had  in  1588.  As  for  the 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  it  is  a  maxim  in  state.  That  all  countries 
of  new  acquest,  till  they  be  settled,  are  matters  rather  of  burthen,  than 
of  strength.  On  the  other  side,  England  hath  Scotland  united,  and 
Ireland  reduced  to  obedience,  and  planted,  which  are  mighty  augmenta- 
tions. 

Secondly,  In  1588,  the  kingdom  of  France,  able  to  counterpoise 
Spain  itself,  much  more  in  conjunction,  was  torn  with  the  party  of  the 
league  which  gave  law  to  their  king,  and  depended  upon  Spain.  Now 
France  is  united  under  a  valiant  young  king,  generally  obeyed,  if  he 
will  himself  King  of  Navarre,  as  well  as  of  France,  and  one  that  is  no 
ways  taken  prisoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a  double  chain  of  alliance 
with  Spain.      < 

Thirdly,  In  1588,  there  sat,  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a  fiery  thundering 
friar,  that  would  set  all  at  six  and  seven,  or  at  six  and  five,  if  you 
allude  to  his  name.  And,  though  he  would  have  after  turned  his  teeth 
upon  Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  uith  before  it  came  to  that. 
Now  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy  a  personage,  that  came  in  by  a 
chaste  election,  no  ways  obliged  to  the  party  of  the  Spaniard ;  a  man 
bred  in  ambassages  and  affairs  of  state,  that  hath  much  of  the  prince, 
and  nothing  of  the  friar ;  and  one,  that  though  he  loved  the  chair  of 
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the  papacy  well,  yet  be  loveth  the  carpet  above  the  chair  that  ii  ib 
Italy,  and  the  liberties  thereof  well  likewise. 

Fourthly,  in  88,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  a  stranger  to  England, 
and  rather  inclined  to  Spain;  now  the  King  is  incorporated  to  the 
blood  of  England,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Palatinate.  Then 
also  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany,  had  but  a 
dull  fear  of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  apprehension  only,  of 
the  spreading  and  ambitious  designs  of  that  nation ;  now,  that  fear  is 
sharpened  and  pointed  by  the  Spaniards  late  enterprises  in  theValtoline 
and  the  Palatinate,  which  come  nearer  them. 

Fifthly,  and  Lastly,  the  Dutch  (which  arc  the  Spaniards  perpetual 
duellists)  have  now,  at  this  present,  Ave  ships  to  one,  and  the  like  pro* 
portion  in  treasure  and  wealth,  to  that  they  had  in  88 ;  neither  is  it 
possible  (whatsoever  is  given  out)  that  the  coffers  of  Spain  should  now 
be  fuller  than  they  were  in  88,  for,  at  that  time,  Spain  had  no  other 
wars  save  those  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  was  grown  into  an 
ordinary ;  now  they  have  had,  coupled  with  it,  the  extraordinary  of  the 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate ;  and  so  I  conclude  my  answer  to  the 
objection  raised,  touching  the  difference,  of  times,  not  entering  into 
more  secret  passages  of  state,  but  keeping  the  character  of  stile  whereof 
Seneca  speaketh.  Plus  significat  qvam  loquitur. 

Here  I  could  pass  over  ^m  matter  of  experience,  were  it  not  that  I 
hold  it  necessary  to  discover  a  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that 
walketh  about,  and  is  commonly  received  contrary  to  all  the  true 
accounts  of  time  and  experience :  It  is,  that  the  Spaniard,  where  he 
once  getteth  in,  will  seldom  or  never  be  got  out  again ;  but,  nothing  is 
less  true  than  this :  Not  long  since  they  got  footing  at  Brest,  and  some 
other  parts  in  French  Britany,  and  after  quitted  them ;  they  had  Calais, 
Ardes,  and  Amiens,  and  rendered  them,  or  were  beaten  out ;  they  had 
since  Versailles,  and  fairly  left  it ;  they  had  the  other  day  the  Valtoline, 
and  now  have  put  it  in  deposit;  what  they  will  do  with  Ormus,  which 
the  Persian  hath  taken  from  them,  we  shall  see ;  so  that,  to  speak  truly 
of  latter  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and  offered  at  a  number  of 
enterprises,  than  maintained  any  constantly,  quite  contrary  to  that  idle 
tradition. 

.  In  more  ancient  times,  leaving  their  purchases  in  Africk,  which  they, 
after  their  great  Emperor  Charles  had  clasped  Germany  almost  in  his 
fist,  he  was  forced  in  the  end  to  go  from  Icksparg,  and;  as  if  it  had 
heen  in  a  mask  by  torch-light,  to  quit  every  foot  in  Germany  round, 
that  he  had  gotten,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  the  hereditary  issue  of 
this  late  purchase  of  the  Palatinate;  and  so  I  conclude  the  ground 
ihat  I  have  to  think  that  Spain  will  be  no  over*match  to  Great*Britain, 
if  his  Majesty  shall  enter  into, a  war  out  of  experience,  and  the  records 
of  time. 

For  grounds  of  reason,  they  are  many;  I  will  extract  the  principal, 
and  open  them  briefly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bud.  For  situation,  I 
pass  it  over,  though  it  be  no  small  point ;  England,  Scotland,  Ireland ^ 
and  our  good  confederates,  the  United  Provinces,  lie  all  in  a  plump 
together,  not  accessible  but  by  sea,  or,  at  least,  by  passing  of  great 
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rivers,  which  are  natural  fortifications.  As  for  the  dominions  of  Spain, 
they  are  so  scattered,  as  it  yieldeth  great  choice  of  the  ascents  of  the 
war,  and  promiseth  slow  succours  unto  such  parts  as  shall  be  attempted. 

There  be  three  main  parts  of  military  puissance,  viz.  men,  women, 
and  confederates.  For  men,  they  are  to  be  considered  ralour  and 
number ;  of  valour,  I  speak  not ;  take  it  from  the  witnesses  that  have 
heen  produced  before;  yet  the  old  observation  is  untrue.  That  the 
Spaniards  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the  looker  on,  but  the  English 
valour  lieth  about  the  soldier's  heart ;  a  valour  of  glory,  and  a  valour  of 
natural  courage,  are  two  things ;  but  let  that  pass,  and  let  us  speak  of 
number.  Spain  is  a  nation  thin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly,  because  their  natives  are  exhausted 
by  so  many  employments,  in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possess,  so 
that  it  hath  been  counted  a  kind  of  miracle  to  see  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
native  Spaniards  in  an  army;  and  it  is  certain  (as  we  have  touched  it  a 
little  before  in  passage)  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain  consisteth 
in  a  veteran  army,  compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations, 
which,  for  many  years,  they  have  had  on  foot  upon  one  occasion  or 
other;  and,  if  there  should  happen  the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  it  would 
be  a  long  work  to  draw  on  supplies.  They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish 
ambassador,  that  was  brought  to  see  the  treasure  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
and  still  he  looked  down  to  the  ground ;  and,  being  asked  why  be 
looked  down,  said,  He  was  looking  to  see  whether  their  treasure  had  any 
root,  so  that,  if  it  were  spent,  it  would  grow  again,  as  his  master's  had. 
But,  howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  certainly  their  forces  have  scarce 
4iny  root,  or  ^t  least  such  a  root,  as  buddeth  forth  poorly  and  slowly. 
It  is  true  they  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall  soldiers,  but  that  is  but 
a  spot  of  ground ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  not  in  the  world  again 
such  a  spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  people,  as  in  England^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  Provinces;  so  as,  if  wars  should 
mow  them  down  never  so  fast,  yet  they  may  be  suddenly  supplied  and 
come  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  principal  part  of  the  greatness  of 
Spain,  for  by  that  they  maintain  their  veteran  army,  and  Spain  is  the 
only  state  of  Europe,  that  is  a  money-grower;  but,  in  this  part,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  to  be  considered  the  ticklish  and  brittle  state  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain.  Their  greatness  consisteth  in  their  treasure,  their 
treasure  in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  are  indeed 
but  an  accession  to  such  as  are  masters  by  sea,  so  as  this  axle-tree, 
whereupon  their  greatness  turnetb,  is  soon  cut  in  two,  by  any  that  shall 
be  stronger  than  they  by  sea :  Herein,  therefore,  I  refer  me  to  the 
opinion  of  all  men,  enemies,  or  whomsoever,  whether  that  the  maritime 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  be  not  able  to  beat 
the  Spaniards  at  sea ;  for,  if  that  be  so,  the  links  of  that  chain,  whereby 
they  hold  their  greatness,  are  dissolved.  Now,  if  it  be  said,  that,  admit 
the  ease  of  Spain  to  be  such  as  we  have  made  it,  yet  we  ought  to  descend 
into  our  own  case,  which  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  not  io  be  in  a  state,  for 
treasure,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain ;  to  which  I  answer,  I  know  no 
such  thing,  the  mint  beateth  well,  and  the  pulses  of  the  people^s  heart 
beat  well :  But  there  is  another  point  that  tak^ttk  awv]  Q^\Vt  ^.\^% 
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Qbjection ;  for,  whereas  wars  are  generally  a  cause  of  poverty  or  con- 
sumption, on  the  contrary  part,  the  special  nature  of  this  war  with 
Spain,  if  it  be  made  by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  and  a  restorative 
war;  so  that  if  we  go  roundly  on  at  the  first,  the  war  in  continuance 
will  find  itself,  and  therefore  you  must  make  a  great  difference  between 
Hercules's  labours  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea  for  the  Golden  Fleece. 

For  the  confederates,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  knowledge  how 
the  princes,  states,  and  councils  in  Europe,  at  this  day,  stand  affected 
to\vards  Spain,  for  that  trencheth  into  the  secret  occurrents  of  the 
'  present  time,  wherewith,  in  all  this  treatise,  I  have  forborne  to  meddle, 
but  to  speak  of  that  which  lieth  open  and  in  view :  I  see  much  matter 
of  quarrel  and  jealousy,  but  little  of  amity  and  trust  towards  Spain, 
almost  from  all  other  states :  I  see  France  is  in  competition  with  them 
for  three  noble  portions  of  their  monarchy,  Navarre,  Naples,  and  Milan, 
and  now  freshly  in  difference  with  them  about  the  Valtoline,     I  see 
once  in  thirty  or  forty  years  cometh  a  Pope,  that  casteth  his  eye  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  recover  it  to  the  church,  as  it  was  in  the 
minds  of  Julius  the  Second,  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  Titus  the  Fifth.     As 
for  the  great  body  of  Germany,  I  see  they  have  greater  reason  to  con- 
federate themselves  with  the  Kings  of   France  and  Great-Britain,  or 
Denmark,  for  the  liberty  of  the  German  nation,  and  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spanish  and  foreign  forces,  than  they  had  in  the  years  1552  and 
1553 ;  at  which  time  they  contracted  a  league  with  Henry  the  Second, 
the  French  King,  upon  the  same  articles,  against  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  had  impatronised  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Germany,  through 
discord  of  the  German  princes,  which  himself  had  sown  and  fomented; 
which  league  at  that  time  did  the  deed,  and  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards 
out  of  that  part  of  Germany,  and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their 
ancient  liberty  and  honour.     For  the  West-Indies,  though  Spain  hath 
had  yet  not  much  actual  disturbance  there,  except  it  have  been  from 
England,  yet,  nevertheless,  I  see  all  princes  lay  a  kind  of  claim  unto 
them,  accounting  the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  monopoly  of  those  large 
countries,  wherein  they  have,  in  great  parts,  but  an  imaginary  possession ; 
for  Africk,  upon  the  west,  the  Moors  of  Valencia  expulsed,  and  their 
allies,  do  yet  hang  as  a  cloud  or  storm  over  Spain ;  Gabor,  on  the  cast, 
is  like  an  anniversary  wind  that  riseth  every  year  once  upon  the  part  of 
Austria ;  and  Persia  hath  entered  into  hostility  with  Spain,  and  given 
them  the  first  blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.     It  is  within  every  man's 
observation  also,  that  Venice  doth  think  their  state  almost  unfixed,  if 
the  Spaniards  hold  the  Valtoline ;   that  Savoy  hath  learned  by  fresh 
experience,  that  alliance  with  Spain  is  no  security  against  the  ambition 
of  Spain ;  and  that  Bavaria  hath  likewise  been  taught,  that  merits  and 
service  do  oblige  the  Spaniards  but  from  'day  to  day ;  neither  do  I  say 
for  all  this,  but  that  Spain  may  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood,  by  their 
particular  and  cunning  negociations ;  but  yet  there  is  in  the  body,  and 
may  break  out  no  man  knows  when,  into  ill  accidents ;  but,  at  least, 
itsheweth  plainly  that  which  serveth  for  our  purpose,  that  Spain  is 
much  destitute  of  assured  and  confident  confederates.     And  here  I  will 
conclude  this  part,  with  a  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state;  he  said  to  his 
master,  the  King  of  Spain  that  now  is,  upon  occasion :  *  Sir,  I  will  tej^ 
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your  Majesty  thus  much  for  your  comfort,  your  Majesty  hath  but  two 
enemies,  whereof  the  one  is  all  the  world,  and  the  other  is  your  own 
minister's.  And  thus  I  end  the  second  main  part  I  propounded  to  speak 
ef,  which  was,  the  balancing  of  the  forces  between  the  King's  Majesty^ 
acid  the  King  of  Spain,  if  wars  must  follow^ 


For  Heivy  Viic.  FaU^land't  Work*,  mib  Vol.  I.  p.  gO,  &f . 
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OTHO  THE  ELDER, 

OTHO,  sirnamed  the  Elder,  Earl  of  Wittelsbach,  gnd  governor  of 
the  palace  of  Bavaria,  grandfather  to  Otho  the  Illustrious,  first 
elector  of  his  house,  being  descended  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  of  the 
most  antient  dukes  and  princes  of  Bavaria;  was  a  courageous  and 
valiant  prince,  a  cunning  and  great  wamor;  wa$  endowed  with  rare 
•and  singular  virtues  both  of  body  and  mind ;  was  employed  into  Italy 
find  Greece,  in  divers  great  ambassages ;  was  fully  given  to  advance  tbfi 
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republick;  was  exceedingly  addicted  to  the  military  art;  heatchieved 
divers  noble  exploits  in  Italy.  Upon  which  occasion,  Henry  the 
Twelfth  being  deprived  and  condemned,  he,  for  his  singular  virtues, 
was,  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  First,  created  Duke  of  Bavaiia  in 
anno  1180,  from  the  which  his  predecessors  had  been  dejected, 
about  231  years  before,  by  Otho  the  First.  He  bought  Dachau; 
annexed  to  his  estate  Raning ;  built  the  toWn  of  Kelham  on  the  Da- 
nube, where  he  was  born  in  a  castle  of  that  same  name ;  founded 
Landshut  upon  the  river  Isara.  He  died,  the  26th  of  June,  anno 
Christi  1 183,  while  he  was  yet  in  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Fris- 
singfaien,  for  some  customs  of  salt,  after  he  had  ruled  Bavaria  three 
years.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Theodorick,  tetrarch  of 
Wasserburg,  and  had  these  children,  by  her : 

Lewis   Prince  Palatine, of  the  Rhine. 

Sophia,  who  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Herman,  Landgrave 

of  Hesse. 
M^chtildis,  joined  to  Rapoto,  the  second  warden  of  Kraiu* 

burg, 


lEfFIS,  DUKE  OF  BAVARIA. 

LEWIS,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  succeeded  Otho.  He  was  a  prince  en«^ 
dued  with  great  eloquence,  wisdom,  piety,  and  many  other  virtues;  he 
increased  with  riches,  and  beautified  much  the  estate  of  Bavaria;  built 
many  sumptuous  works,  planted  divers  new  colonies,  and  built  Stroub- 
ing,  a  famous  town  upon*  the  Danube.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  peace 
and  justice,  who  never  made  wars  unless  he  had  been  forced  thereto. 
Having  gone  about  to  repress  Albert,  Earl  of  Bogen,  who  had  invaded 
and  spoiled  his  county,  he  received  a  great  overthrow  by  him,  and  was 
forced  to  fly;  he  warred  against  the  Earls  of  Artenberg,  that  had 
broken  the  peace,  and  took  from  them  Wasserburg,  and  Krainburg 
Castle :  Otho,  of  Wittclsbach,  and  Henry  Truchses,  Baron  of  Wal- 
purg,  being  declared  rebels  to  the  empire,  he  spoiled  their  castles  of 
Wittlesbach  and  Andeches,  and  razed  them  thereafter.  From  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  he  received  the  county  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  whilst  he  went  about  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  and 
castles  thereof  somewhat  unwarily,  he  and  his  company  were  taken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  after^q-rds  released  for  a  great 
sum  of  money  contributed  by  the  Bavarians.  Thereafter  being  re^ 
ceived  of  them  peaceably,  within  a  short  time  after,  he  took  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  went  into  the  Holy  Land  with  divers  other  princes,  against 
the  Infidels;  from  whence,  haying  lost  many  of  his  people,  and  his 
life  being  spared  to  him,  he  iretumeil  with  i^  few  that  remained.  In 
the  end,  while  he  was  walking  on  the  bridge  of  Kelhaim,  he  was  stab- 
bed with  a  knife  by  one  Stichius,  a  fool,  that  was  offended  at  his  jests, 
»nd  immediately  fell  down  dead  among  bis  nobl»,  the  15th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  in  anno  1231.  He  was  buried  in  great  state  and  pomp  in 
Sheyrn.  He  ruled  Bavaria,  after  his  father's  decease,  forty-eight  yearf 
and  more.  He  marri^  Louisa,  daughter  of  Primeslaus,  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, widow  of  Albert  Boggy,  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  and  of 
an  high  spirit.    His  children  by  her  w\ere  these : 

Otho,  Prince  Palatine  Elector  of  the  Rhine^  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Lewis,  slain  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second. 

Isabella,  married  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second. 

Anna,  married  to  Rudolph,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Angria,  and 
Westphalia. 


OTHO  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

OTHO,  simamed  the  illustrious,  was,  in  his  fatlier^s  life-time, 
created  both  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Piyice  Elector  Palatine  of  tho 
Rhine.  He  made  wars  against  Frederick  of  Austria,  a  seditious  and 
unquiet  prince ;  spoiled  and  burnt  a  great  part  of  his  country,  with  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants;  took  Sherding,  and  annexed  it  to 
his  own  estate.  Being  seduced  through  the  persuasion  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory, he  conspired  with  other  princes  a^inst  the  Emperor  Frederick 
the  Second ;  wherefore,  seeing  himself  to  be  in  such  eminent  danger, 
and  accused  of  disloyalty  and  high-treason,  and  fearing  the  event  of 
the  Emperor's  displeasure,  he  turned  unto  his  side  again.  He  joined 
his  forces  with  the  Emperor  Conrade,  his  son-in-law,  against  Conrade 
of  Wasserburg,  vanquished  him,  took  from  him  all  his  castles ^and  pos- 
sessions, and  chaced  him  out  of  the  precinct  of  Bavaria,  because  he 
had  received  and  refused  to  render  Albert  of  Bathaen,  a  seditious  and 
factious  nobleman,  and  breaker  of  the  peace:  Albert,  in  the  end,  be- 
ing taken,  he  caused  his  skin  to  be  pulled  off  him,  while  he  was  yet 
living.  He  repressed  valiantly  Albert,  bishop  of  Regensburg,  who  plot- 
ted against  the  state.  He  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry,  the  last 
Palatine  Elector  of  his  family,  and  niece  of  Henry,  simamed  the  Lion, 
and  so  was  the  first  Elector  Palatine  of  the  House  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  inLandshut,  in  anno  1269,  and  was  buried  in  Sheren.  He  begot 
thiese  children : 

Lewis  the  Severe,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Palatine 
Elector  of  the  Rhine. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who,  after  his  father's  decease,  had 
for  his  portion  and  inheritance  the  country  of  Nordge,  or 
North  Bavaria,  and  died  at  Burckhausen,  in  anno  1290. 

Elisabeth,  married  to  the  Emperor  Conrade  the  Fourth,  and 
after  his  death  to  Meinhard,  Earl  of  Tyrol  Sophia,  mar^ 
ried  to  Gebbard  of  Hirsperg,  for  his  valour  and  stoutness, 
shewed  agaiost  the  Bohemians. 
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LEPFIS  THE  SB  VERB. 

LEWIS,  sirnamed  the  Severe,  Dpke  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Elector  Pa- 
latine of  the  Rhine,  was  bom  the  fifteenth  of  April   1229.     The  se- 
cond year  after  his  father's  decease  he  divided  the  inheritance  with  his 
brother,  and  had  for  his  part  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  Upper 
Bavaria  (whereof  the  chief  towns  be  Munchen,  Wasserburg,  and  In- 
golstadt)  together  with  the  government  of  Regensburg,  to  wit,   Riet- 
tenburg,  Stephaning,  Lengenfield,  Rengstauff,  and  Kalmunt.     He  was 
a  very  virtuous  ai^d  religious  prince,  and  a  great  justiciar;  he  was  of  a 
good  wit,  and  adorned  with  many  singular  virtues,  both  of  body  and 
mind.     He  caused  to  behead  his  wife  Anne,  the  Duke  of  Brabant's  sis* 
ter,  for  suspicion  of  adultery.     He  built  Furstenfield,  to  bury  her  in 
honourably.    About  some  five  years  after,  he  warred  against  the  Mar- 
shals of  Pappenheim ;  took,  burnt,  and  razed  Wissenburg,  a  town  in 
Nordge.    After  other  &ve  years,  he  built  the  town  Fridberg  for  a  de- 
fence against  the  citizens  of  Augsburg.     After  the  Emperor  Lewis's 
death,  the  empire  having  continued  without  a  head,  during  the  space 
of  eighteen  years,  which  was  the  c&use  of  much  sedition,  and  divers 
great  troubles,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  with  the  consent  and  ap« 
probation  of  all  the4)rinces,  had  full  power  and  authority  given  him 
to  choose  another  emperor  in  his  place.    Whereupon  he  elected  Ru- 
dolph, Earl  of  Hasburg,  and  afterwards  married  his  daughter,  and  was 
a  constant  friend  to  him  all  his  life  time.     In  the  end,  being  come  to 
Heidelberg,  to  make  peace  between  Albert  and  Adolph,  both  Caesars  at 
one  time ;  and  being  taken  with  a  disease,  which  had  swelled  his  privy 
members,  and,  for  shame  he  had  thereof,  having  neglected  the  remedies 
too  long,  he  died  in  the  same  chamber  where  he  was  born,  the  first  of 
February,  in  anno  1294,  of  his  age  the  sixty-fifth,  having  ruled  forty  . 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Furstenfield.     He  had  three  wives,  the  first, 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  had  no  children  by  her* 
By  his  second  wife^  Anne,  daughter  of  Conrade,  King  of  Poland,  he  had 

Lewis,  a  frugal  and  virtuous  prince,  who  died  at  Norenberg, 
through  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  that  he  received  of  Crato^ 
Earl  of  Hohenloe,  while  they  were  runnning  together. 

By  Mechtildis,  the  Emperor's  daughter,  his  last  wife,  he  had 

Rudolph,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  of  whom  all 
the  Palatine  Electors  are  desecended,  that  have  been  since. 

Anne,  married  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Catzenelbogen. 

Mechtildis,  married  to  Otho,  Duke  of  Lunenburg. 

liewis  the  Fifth,  Emperor,  of  whom  are  descended  all  those 
other  princes,  that|  since  that  time^  have  ruled  Bavariai 
unto  this  day. 
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RUDOLPH  THE  FIRJST. 

RUDOLPfl  the  First,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
beginning,  laboured  to  make  peace  and  agreement  between  his  uncte 
Albert,  of  Austria,  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  Adolph,  his  father-in- 
law.  But  afterwards  began  to  adhere  more  closely  to  Adolph,  and  suc- 
coured him  in  his  unfortunate  wars  against  Albert  (both  of  them  con- 
tending for  the  empire)  being  kindled  with  an  indignation  i^inst  his 
uncle,  because  he  had  besieged  Alze,  a  town  within  his  dominions ; 
and,  Adolph  being  slain  in  the  battle,  he  had  much  ado  to  escape  with 
a  small  number,  and  save  himself  in  Worms.  Having,  through  the  in«- 
t^rcession  of  his  mother,  obtained  free  pardon  and  remission  from  his 
victorious  uncle,  for  his  former  offence;  notwithstanding,  having, 
within  a  short  while  after,  become  unmindful  of  the  receipt  of  so 
great  a  benefit,  was,  among  others,  one  that  conspired  andjplotted 
against  him.  Wherefore,  being  besieged  again  by  his  uncle,  he  was 
forced  to  demand  pardon  of  him,  and  withal  paid  a  sum  of  money  to 
have  his  towns  rendered  to  him  s^ain.  Finally,  having  conceived  some 
hatred  and  malice  against  his  brother  Lewis,  for  that  he  was  advanced 
to  the  Imperial  dignity,  he  was  chaced  out  of  his  country  by  him, 
and  fled  into  England.  Where  he  died,  in  anno  1319»  of  his  age  the 
forty-fourth.  By  Mechtild,  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Adolph,  Ear] 
fif  Wassaw,  he  had 

Adolph,  Rudolph  the  Second,  and  Rupert  the  First,  Pala* 
tine  Electors  of  the  Rhine. 


ADOLPH  THE  SIMPLE. 

ADOLPH,  sirnamed  the  Simple,  after  his  father's  dece^fe,  was, 
with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  received  in  favour  by  the  Emperor  Lewis, 
their  uncle ;  and  had  the  Electoral  Palatinate  rendered  to  him,  toge- 
ther with  eertain  towns  of  Bavaria,  and  Nordge,  or  Upper  Palatinate* 
He  was  a  prince  void  of  all  ambition,  and  more  given  to  his  private 
ea«e  and  rest,  than  to  take  any  pains  in  ordering  and  ruling  the  repub- 
lick.  Whereupon  he  resigned  over  the  electorate  to  his  brother  Ru- 
dolph, about  the  year  1327.  Nevertheless,  John,  Duke  of  the  Lower 
Bavaria,  being  deceased  without  issue,  he  went  about,  among  others, 
to  obtain  this  vacant  estate,  but  was  excluded  from  the  same,  by  the 
Emperor  Lewis,  who  was  a  degree  nearer  to  the  defunct  than  he  ;  he 
died,  in  anno  13279  ^^^  ^^^  buried  in  Shoenau.  He  married  Irmen- 
gard,  daughter  of  Lewb,  Earl  of  Oentingen,  of  whom  he  begot 

Rupert  the  Second,  Palatine  Elector,  and  a  daughter  that 
was  married  to  Meinhard,  Earl  of  Artenburg. 
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RUDOLPH  THE  SECOND. 

RUDOLPH  the  Second,  sirnaraed  Blind,  bom  at  Wollfratzhasen, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Adolph,  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate  ;  but  died 
not  long  after,  about  the  year  1353.  He  had  by  his  wife,  Aime, 
daughter  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  one  child  only,  to  wit, 

Agnes,  married  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fourth,  and 
was  crowned  with  him  in  Rome* 


RUPERT  THE  FIRST. 

• 

RUPERT  the  First,  simamed  Rufiis,  was  Prince  Palatine  Elector 
of  the  Rhine,  after  his  brother^s  decease ;  he  founded  and  erected  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  in  anno  1346.  Having  joined  his  forces 
with  Lewis,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  fought  against  a  certain 
coutoning  miller,  that  had  given  himself  out  for  Waldemar,  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg ;  he  was  by  him  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  released  by  the  Emperor  Charles  with  much  difficulty.  He  had 
two  wives,  the  first,  Elisabeth  of  Namur,  the  second,  Beatrix  of  Ber- 
gen, and  had  no  issue  by  them;  he  died,  in  anno  1390,  and  was  buried 
in  Heustat* 


RUPERT  THE  SECOND. 

RUPERT  the  Second,  sirnamed  Durus,  son  to  Adolph  the  Simple, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Rupert  in  the  Palatine  Electorate  of  the  Rhine. 
After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fourth,  having  joined  his 
forces  with  the  other  dukes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  he  made  war 
against  the  Emperor  Vinceslaus,  £or  that  he  detained  certain  towns  and 
castles  of  North  Bavaria,  which  his  father  had  taken  in  pawn  for  his 
wife's  portion ;  wherefore,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Emperor,  he  was 
pursued  in  open  warfare,  by  those  of  Ragensbvirg,  Augsburg,  and 
divers  other  towns,  lying  on  .the  Rhine,  and,  having  fought 
against  his  enemies  near  unto  Spires,  he  slew  two  hundred,  took  three 
hundred  of  them,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly  into  the  same  city. 
His  country  having  been  spoiled  and  burnt  by  some  wicked  and 
damnable  persons,  and  having  apprehended  them,  he  caused  to  throw 
them  into  an  hot  furnace,  being  some  forty  in  number ;  in  the  end  U^ 
gave  himself  to  peace  and  quietness,  and  renewed  and  increased  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  so  far,  that  it  may  seem  that  he  was  (as  it 
were)  the  first  founder  thereof.  He  was  a  £unous  and  renowped  prince, 
both  in  peace  and  war ;  he  died,  in  anno  139^,  and  was  buried  i^ 
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Shoenau  ;  he  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily, 
of  whom  he  begot 

Rupert,  the  Emperor. 

Anne,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Juliers  and  Bergen. 

Elisabeth  married  to  Procopius,  Marquis  of  Moravia. 


RUPERT  THE  THIRD. 

RUPERT  the  Third,  Prince  Elector  of  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  by  the  princes  elected  emperor  at  Bopart,  in 
anno  140G,  and  sacred  by  the  archbishop  at  Cologne,  lifter  that, 
Vinceslaus  had  been  deposed  from  his  government.  Being  very  ear* 
nestly  requested  by  the  pope  to  make  war  against  John  Galeace,  Duk« 
of  Milan,  whose  greatness  he  feared,  he  went  into  Italy;  where,  1iav« 
ing  fought  in  the  country  of  Brescia,  against  the  Duke,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  such  as  had  not  as  yet  made  defection  from  Vinceslaus,  h« 
received  an  overthrow  at  his  hands,  and  retired  back  again,  not  re* 
garding  the  earnest  suit  of  the  Florentines,  that  intreated  for  his  help 
and  assistance,  taking  ship  at  Venice,  and  returned  into  Germany, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  beautifying  and  adorning  of  the 
same.  He  was  severe,  of  an  high  spirit  and  great  courage,  was  ex- 
pert in  warfare,  and  a  great  justiciar ;  being  withal  much  addicted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  rcpublick,  and  conserving  of  the  same  in  her 
.full  integrity  and  glory.  Thus,  after  he  had  ruled  the  empire  very 
commendably  nine  years  and  (almost)  nine  months,  he  died  at  Oppen- 
heim,  the  seventeenth  of  May,  in  anno  1410,  and  was  buried  at  Hei- 
delberg, together  with  his  wife  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick,  Bur- 
grave  of  Noremberg,  he  had  six  children  by  her, 

Rupert,  simamed  Pepin. 

Lewis,  Prince  Elector  Palat.  of  the  Rhine. 

John,  Duke  of  Neuburg,  ' 

Frederick  of  Aroburg. 

Otho,  Duke  of  Neumarckt,  in  Bavaria,  and  Mospach  on 

the  Neckar. 
Stephen,  Duke  of  Zwcibrugken  and  Obrinca. 


LEWIS  THE  FOURTH. 


LEWIS  the  Fourth,  simamed  Barbatus  and  Pius,  succeeding  his 
hther  in  the  electorate,  a  prince  that  was  famous  both  in  peace  and 
in  war.  He  was  president  or  moderator  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
in  anno  1415,  waned  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  assisted  the  order  of 
Teutons,  in  Prussia,  with  some  troops  of  soldiers  which  he  brought 
onto  them.    He  hdped  likewise  the  Earl  of  Va\idem.oiit  a^inst  thowt 
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of  Lorrain,  by  sending  unto  him  a  selected  company  of  experimented 
warriors,  who  died  all  in  the  battle ;  the  Frenchmen,  that  were  on 
their  side,  having  first  begun  to  fly,  and  (as  it  were)  betrayed  them, 
in  anno  1431.  He  learned  the  Greek  tongue  in  his  old  age;  because* 
he  had  understood  that  the  Emperor  Sigismond  had  found  great  fault 
with  the  barbarous  education  of  unlearned  princes.  Being  very  aged, 
and  having  waxed  blind,  he  died  in  anno  l^Sb,  and  was  buried  at 
Heidelberg,  He  had  two  wives,  the  first  .Blanch,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  King  of  England;  the  second  Mechtild,  daughter  of 
Lewis  Earl  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  had  by  her  three  sons : 

Lewis,  Prince  Elector  Palat.  of  the  Rhine. 

Frederick,  tutor  and  administrator  of  the  Palatine  Electorate. 

Rupert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 


LEWIS   THE  TIFTH. 

LEWIS  the  fifth,  called  the  Younger  and  Virtuous,  Prince  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  being  a  religious  and 
peaceable  prince,  a  lover  of  justice^  and  very  mild  and  affable  withal, 
was  much  beloved  for  his  singular  virtues.  He  died  in  anno  1449* 
and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg :  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  widow  of  Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  mar- 
ried after  his  decease  to  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  had,  by  her, 

Mechtild,  married  to  Lewis,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg. 
Philip,  Prince  Elector  Palatine. 


FREDERICK  THE  FIRST. 

FREDERICK  the  first,  sii-named  Victorious,  bom  the  first  of  Au- 
gust,  in  anno  1425,  was  at  first  tutor  and  administrator  to  the  young 
Prince  Philip,  his  nephew,  and  afterwards,  by  adopting  of  him  to  his 
son,  became  Prince  Elector  Palatine ;  he  was  a  most  valiant  and  cou- 
rageous prince,  most  constant  and  invincible  at  arms,  and  fought  many 
dangerous  combates ;  he  secured  his  country  from  all  foreign  invasion, 
and  purged  the  highways  of  robbers ;  he  was  a  stout  defender  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  and  Majesty,  against  all  the  subtle  and  treacherous 
plots  of  the  popes.  He  forced  Ulrick,  Duke  6i  Wirtemberg,  to  leave 
off  the  unlawful  suing  for  his  wife's  dowry,  from  Philip,  his  pupil, 
which  he  sought  by  arms  ;  and  afterwards  being  again  invaded  by  the 
same  prince,  that  was  assisted  by  Charles,  Marquis  of  Baden  and  one 
of  his  brethren,  he  vanquished  them  alt  in  one  battle,  near  unto  Hei- 
delberg, and  took  thom  prisoners,  on  the  first  of  July,  1462;  whom, 
after  a  little  while,  he  set  at  liberty,  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  being 
content  with  the  honour  of  so  famous  a  victory.  He  was  never  mar- 
r/ed;  he  died  In  anno  1476,  of  his  ag^  the  fifty-first. 
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PHILIP. 

PHILIP»  bom  after  his  father  Lewis  the  Younger^s  decease,  and. 
sirnamed  Ingenuous,  was  prince  palatine  elector  of  the  Rhine,  after 
the  death  of  Frederick  the  First ;  before  the  wars  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
a  most  potent,  rich,  and  redoubted  prince;  but,  having  refused  to. 
make  peace,  upon  very  equitable  conditions,  which  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  had  offered  to  him,  he  was  by  him  declared  a  rebel ;  and' 
being  left  by  the  Frencji-men,  that  were  the  cause  and  instruments  of 
this  war,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  with  many  of  his, 
nobility  and  others,  which  were  either  slain  in  the  battle,  poisoned,  or 
executed;  he  died  in  Anno  1508,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg.  He 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Rich,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
had  twelve  children  by  her,  whose  nameis  be  these: 

Lewis,  Prince  Elector  of  Palatine. 

Rupert  the  Virtuous. 

Frederick,  sirnamed  Pious,  Prince  Elector  Palatine. 

Philip,  Bishop  of  Freisingen. 

George,  Bishop  of  Spires. 

Henry,  Bishop  of  Utrecht  and  Worms. 

John,  Bishop  of  Regensburg. 

Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Newmarckt. 

jEmilia,  married  to  George  the  First,  Duke  of  Stetin  and 

Pomerania, 
Helena,  married^  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Meckelburg. 
Elisabeth,  married  to  William  the  Younger,   Landgrave  of 

Hesse,  and  after  his  death  to  Philip  the  Second,  Marquis 

of  Baden. 
The  Fourth  Daughter  was  an  Abbess. 


LEWIS  THE  SIXTH. 

LEWIS  the  Sixth,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
&:c.  was  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  and  a  great  favourer  of  learning. 
Having  most  prudently  pacified  many  tumults  and  discords,  he  was 
called  the  Peaceable  or  Peace-maker.  He  lived  fifty-five  years  and 
above,  died  in  Anno  1544,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg;  he  married 
Sybilla  or  Sidonia,  Daughter  of  Albert  the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
but  had  no  issue  by  her. 

FREDERICK  the  Second,  brother  to  Lewis  the  Sixth,  and  sirnamed 
Pius,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
born  in  December,  in  Anno  1482,  excelling  in  many  high  and  princely 
virtues,  was  much  admired  and  praised  of  all  men.  He  was  so 
much  inclined  to  pity  and  devotion,  that,  in  Anno  1546,  he  abolished 
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and  chaccd  Popery  quite  out  of  ^is  dominions,  and  placed  the  true 
and  sincere  doctrine  of  Christian  *  religion  in  place  thereof.  He 
loved  his  country  and  subjects  so  dearly,  that  he  desired  nothing  so 
ipuch  as  the  good  and  prosperous  estate  of  such  as  lived  under  him,  and 
the  safety  of  whole  Germany.  He  was  so  much  given  to  peace,  that, 
during  those  domestick  and  cruel  dissensions  that  were  then,  he  spared 
neither  cost,  charges,  labour,  nor  pains  to  attain  thereto,-  and  thereafter 
to  enjoy  the  same :  Not  that  he  was  not  skilful  and  expert  in  warfare ; 
seeing  that  by  the  states  of  the  empire  he  was  chosen  general  of  the 
army,  when  the  town  of  Vienna  was  besieged  by  the  Turk,  and  by 
his  nephew  most  valiantly  defended  and  freed  of  all  danger;  but 
because  he  had  learned  by  experience,  how  blessed  and  happy  a  thing 
peace  was.  He  was,  moreover,  a  great  favourer  and  cherisher  of  all 
sorts  of  good  learning,  and  learned  men.  In  such  great  and  weighty 
afiairs  of  the  empire  as  he  meddled  with,  he  proved  wary  and  careful 
in  enterprising,  prudent  in  managing,  and  fortunate  in  the  event 
and  success.  He  died  in  Anno  1556,  of  his  age  the  74th.  He 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Christiern  King  of  Denniiark,  and  had 
no  issue  by  her. 


OTHO  HENRY. 

OTHO  Henry,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  son  to  Rupert  the 
Virtuous,  and  nephew  to  the  elector  Philip,  bom  in  April,  in  Anno 
1502,  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate,  which  he  had 
resigned  over  to  him,  while  he  was  dying,  in  Anno  1556  ;  and  enjoyed 
the  same  scarce  three  years,  but  died  at  Heidelberg  in  Anno  1559* 
and  was  buried  there  also :  A  prince  very  commendable  in  his  actions, 
a  stout  defender  and  advancer  of  true  religion,  an  earnest  lover  of 
peace,  and  withal  endued  with  wisdom  and  magnanimity.  He  married 
Susanna,  one  of  the  ho.use  of  Bavaria,  widow  of  Casimir,  Marquis 
•f  Brandenburg,  and  had  no  children  by  her. 


FREDERICK  THE  THIRD. 

FREDERICK  the  Third,  son  of  John  Earl  of  Obrinca,  Simmeren 
and  Spanheim,  the  posterity  of  Lewis,  siman^d  Pious,  having  here 
failed,  succeeded  by  right  descent  to  the  Palatine  Electorate.  He  was 
a  peaceable  prince,  and  a  singular  protector  of  the  muses.  He  died  in 
November,  in  Anno  1576,  of  his  age  the  62d»  He  married  first 
Mary,  daughter  of  Casimir,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  in  Anno  1537; 
and  afterwards  Emilia,  daughter  of  the  "EatI  of  Newenar,  and  widow 
of  Henry  of  Brederode,  in  Atrno  1569 f  having  no  children  by  her. 
The  first  bore  unto  him  these  eleven : 

Albert,  who  died  in  liis  infancy. 

Lewis  the  Seventh,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  &c* 

Elisabeth,  married  to  John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony. 
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Herman-Lewis,  Prince  Palatine,  who  was  drowned  in  the 

river  at  Bourges  in  France, 
■  John  Casimir,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  Tutor  aqd 

Administrator  of  the  Electorate. 
Susanna  Dorothy,  married  to  William,  Duke  of  Saxony« 
Albert  and  Charles,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 
Anne-Elisabeth,   married  to  Philip  the  Second,  Landgrave 

of  Hesse. 
Cunneguude-Jacob,  wife  to  John  Earl  of  Nassaw,  in  Dillem- 

berg. 
Christopher,  Prince  Palatine,  slain  in  the  Low-Countries. 


LEWIS  THE  SEVENTH. 

LEWIS  the  Seventh,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Earl  of  Simmeren  and  Spanheim,  born  in  July,  in  Anno  15399  ^^ 
a  very  religious  prince,  of  a  sincere  and  unspotted  life  and  conversation. 
He  brought  all  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate  to  a  most  commendable 
and  good  order.  He  increased,  with  great  liberality,  the  revenues  of 
Heidelberg  university,  and  maintained  justice  and  peace  with  prudent 
dexterity  and  policy.  He  had  two  wives ;  the  first,  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  whom  he  had  many  children.  The 
other  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Emden.  He  died,  in  Anno  1589, 
of  fiis  age  the  44th,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg.  l*hese  be  the 
names  of  his  children  : 

Anne  Mary,  married  to  Charles  Prince  of  Summerland,  &c. 
Elisabeth,  Dorothy,  Frederick,  and  Philip,   dead  in  their 

infancy. 
John,  Frederick,  Lewis,  and  Christian,  dead  in  their  childhood. 
Frederick  the. Fourth,    Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of 

BaVaria,  &c. 
Philip  and  Dorothy  died  in  their  first  years. 


FREDERICK  THE  FOURTH. 

FREDERICK  the  Fourth,  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  &c.  born  in  Anno  1574,  after  his  father's  decease,  having 
lived  nine  years  under  the  rule  and  government  of  John  Casimir,  his 
uncle  and  tutor,  and  being,  at  his  death,  in  Anno  159^,  of  full  age, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  electorate.  He  was  a  virtuous  and  religious 
prince,  favoured  learning  much,  and  was  very  careful  in  ordering  and 
settling  the  estate  both  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  througout  all 
his  countries.  He  founded  the  town  and  castle  of  Manheim  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  in  Anno  l6*06,  where  before 
stood  a  mean  village   and  fortress  of    that  name,  as  a  most  strong 
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bulwark,  and  sure  defence^  ^gaiost  all  the  assaults  of  whatsoever 
enemies.  He  died  in  Anno  l6ll,  and  was  buried  at  Heidelberg. 
He  roarried  Louisa  Juliana,  daughter  of  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  liveth  still,  and  had  by  her  these  children : 

Louisa-Juliana,    married   to  John,  Prince   Palatine   of  the 

Rhine,  Duke  of  Zuneiburgh,   and   Administrator   to  Ca- 

tharina  Sophia. 
Frederick  the  Fifth,  King  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Elector  Palatine 

of  the  Rhine,  &c. 
Elisabeth-Chaiiotta,    married    unto    George,     Elector     of 

Brandenburg. 
Anna^Leonora,  dead  in  her  infancy.  * 

Lewis-William,  dead  within  a  few  days  after  he  was  born. 
Maurice-Christian,  dead  in  his  tender  age. 
Lewis-Philip,    Prince    Palatine  of    the    Rhine,    who   hath 

aUotted  to  him  ibr  his  inheritance  Lauterberg,  &c. 


FREDERICK  THE  FIFTH. 

JFREDERICK  the  Fifth,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  elector  and  arch-sewer  of  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  and,  in 
vacancy  of  the  same,  vicar  thereof,  and  one  of  the  most  noble  order 
of  the  garter,  born  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1596*  After  his  fathe/s 
decease,  having  lived  for  some  little  space,  under  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  his  cousin,  John,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rliine,  Duke  of 
Zuneiburgh,  and  administrator,  took  upon  him  the  government  of  the 
Palatinaie :  A  prince  (for  his  age)  surpassing  for  his  predecessors,  as 
being  adomed  with  all  singular  and  rare  virtues,  which  are  requisite 
in  a  true  and  perfect  prince.  He  beautified  the  castle  of  Heidelberg 
with  an  huge  and  strong  tower,  and  divers  other  reparations ;  together 
with  most  pleasant,  sumptuous,  and  admirable  gaidens,  walks,  water^ 
works,  and  other  princely  ornaments,  for  the  most  part  cut  out  of  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  castle  standeth.  He  continued,  with 
exceeding  great  cost,  the  building  and  fortification  of  the  invincible 
fort  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Manheim,  founded  by  Frederick  the 
Fourth,  his  father.  He  pacified  the  civil  dissension  of  Worms,  having 
*  sent  four-thousand  men  of  war  inta the  city,  for  that  purpose.  Being 
assisted  by  the  other  princes  of  the  union,  he  demolished  and  razed 
the  new  fortifications  of  the  town  of  Udenheim,  standing  on  the 
Rhine,  which  the  Bishop  of  Spires  had  caused  to  be  built,  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  the  country.  He  was,  for  the  great  multitude  of 
his  heroical  and  princely  virtues,  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
Bohemian  states,  elected  King  of  Bohemia,  and  was  crowned  ia 
Prague,  the  five-and-twentieth  of  October ;  and  the  Lady  Elisabeth, 
bis  spouse,  sole  daughter  of  James,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  &c.  the  twenty-eighth  of  that  same  month,  Anno  1619. 
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He  was  likewise  received  and  acknowledged  for  Marquis  of  Moravia^ 
Duke  of  Silesia,  and  Marquis  of  Lusatia,  by  all  the  states  of  those 
countries.  '  About  a  year  after,  having  lost  a  great  battle^  which  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  woUj  not  far  from  Prague,  he  waa* 
forced  to  leave  Bohemia,  and  the  neigh bour-CQUUtries  that  belonged 
unto  himj  to  his  victorious  enemy,  which^  within  a  few  months  after 
the  same  time,  took  possession  of  them  all.  Not  long  after  these 
things  were  past,  in  the  end  he  lost  the  Palatinate^  with  his  whole 
inheritance,  which  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  took  from  him  unjustly, 
and  gave  the  same  to  the  Duke  or  Bavaria,  that  had  helped  him  in 
all  the  wars  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate^  He  lived  to  the  year 
1632  in  Holland)  and  from  thence  went  up  unto  the  Kin^of  Sweden, 
hoping,  through  God's  assistance,  for  to  recover  his  country  again; 
since  the  which  he  is  departed  this  life.  Tbe  names  of  his  children 
are  these: 

Prince  Frederick-Henry,  chosen  King  of  Bohemia,  bom  at 

Heidelbei^,  about  midnigbt,  the  first  of  January,  l6l^': 

He' died  the  seventh  of  January,   l629>    having  newly 

entered  into  the  fifteoith  year  of  bis  age. 
Prince  Charles-Lewis,  born  at  Heidelberg,  the  twenty-second 

of  December,  l6l7- 
Elisabeth,  born  at  Heidelberg,  the  twenty-uxth  of  December, 

1618. 
.    Rupert,  bom  at  Prague,  December  the  seventeenth,  ]6l9* 
Maurice,  born  at  Custrin,  the  sixth  of  January,  lff21« 
Louisa-HoIIandina,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  twenty-eighth  of 

April,  1622. 
Lewis,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  twenty-first  of  August,  l£23; 

and  died  in  January,  l625. 
Edward,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  sixth  of  October,  l624.    • 
Henrietta,  born  at  the  Hague,  the  seventh  of  July,  l6^6* 
Philip,  born  at  the  Hague,  Uie  sixteenth  of  September,  1 627* 
Charlotta,  bora  at  the  Hague,  the  nineteenth  of  December, 

1628:  She  died,  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1631. 
Sophia,  bom  at  the  Hague,  the  thirteenth  of  December,  l630. 
Henry-Frederick,  born  at  the  Hague,  February  the  third, 

1631. 

God,  of  his  unspeakable  mercy,  bless,  protect,  and  defend  this  noble 
Queen,  with  her  royal  progeny  *,  to  the  enlarging  of  his  church, 
to  the  further  ruin  of  Antichrist,  to  the  comfort  of  all  the  godly 
dispersed  through  the  world. 

"  God  has  so  far  blessed  her  Royal  Progeny,  that  they  now  sit  apoft  the  throne  of  Greats 
Britain ;  King  George  the  Second  being  great  grandson  to  Elisabetb,  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TRYAL  OF  NICHOLAS  ANTHOINE, 
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NICHOLAS  ANTHOINE  wm  born  of  Popish  parents,  at  Brieu,  in 
Lorrainw  His  father  took  a  partkalar  care  of  his  edocationy  and 
sent  him  to  the  coll^  of  Luxemburg,  where  he  studied  Ave  years. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Pont-ilrMoussoni  Triers,  and  Cologne  ; 
where  he  went  on  with  hb  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  till 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age«  Being  returned  to  his  father^s,  and 
disliking  the  church  of  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Metz,  and  applied  himself 
to  M.  Ferry,  an  emineat  divine  of  that  city,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  he  heartily  embraced.  From  that  time  he 
professed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  his  relations 
to  the  reformed  religion.  From  Metz,  he  was  sent  to  Sedan,  in  order 
to  study  divinity ;  and  from  thence  to  Geneva,  where  he  continued  his 
theological  studies*  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  finding  several  difficulties  in  the  New,  which 
seemed  to  him  unanswerable,  he  inwardly  embraced  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, about  five  or  six  years  before  his  tiyal.  His  first  doubts  were 
occasioned  by  his  comparing  the  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
they  are  related  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ;  but  when  he  came  to 
examine  the  passages  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  that  are  applied  to  the 
Messias  in  the  New,  he  proved  so  weak  as  lo  lenounce  his  Christianity. 
And,  as  new  notions  of  religion  frequently  make  a  greater  impression, 
than  those  wherein  men  have  been  bred  up  from  their  younger  years,  he 
grew  so  zealous  for  Judaism,  that  he  resolved  to  make  an  open  profes- 
sion of  it.  Accordingly  he  left  Geneva,  and  returned  to  Metz,  and  im- 
mediately discovered  his  opinions  to  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  their  synagogue  :  But  they  refused  him,  for  fear  of 
bringing  themselves  into  trouble ;  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  Jews  of 
Amsterdam,  or  Venice.  Whereupon  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to 
Venice,  and  earnestly  intreated  the  Jews  of  that  town  to  circumcise 
him.  But  he  was  again  disappointed  ;  for  those  Jews  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  desire,  and  told  him  the  Senate  had  forbid  them  to  cir- 
cumcise any  body  that  was  not  born  a  Jew.  Anthoine,  longing  to  re- 
tfv/V&  tlie  seal  of  the  Jewish  covenant|  went  quickly  to  Padua,  in  hopes 
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Aattihe  Jews  of  that  place  would  be  more  favourable  to  him ;  but  they 
gave  him  the  same  answer.  The  Jews  of  that  city,  and  those  of  Venice, 
told  him,  that  he  might  be  saved,  without  making  an  outward  profes- 
sion of  Judaism,  provided  he  remained  duthful  to  Grod  in  his  heart* 
This  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  more 
acquaintances  than  any  where  eke.  M.  Diodati,  minister  and  pro- 
fessor of  that  city,  took  him  into  his  house,  to  be  tutor  to  his  children* 
He  pretended  to  go  on  with  his  theological  studies,  and  was  for  some 
time  teacher  of  the  first  class.  Afterwards  he  disputed  for  the  chair  of 
Philosophy,  but  without  any  success.  All  that  time  he  lived  out- 
wardly like  a  true  Christian ;  for  he  confessed  at  his  tryal,  that  he  had 
constantly  received  the  communion ;  but,  in  private  he  lived,  and  per- 
formed his  devotions,  tike  a  Jew.  At  last,  being  poor,  and  weary  of 
the  condition  he  was  in,  and  wanting  a  settlement,  he  desired  a  testi- 
monial of  the  church  of  Geneva,  which  was  granted  him,  and  went  to 
the  Synod  of  Burgundy,  held  at  Gex,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the 
ministry.  He  was  admitted  according  to  custom,  promising  to  follow 
the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  discipline  and  confes* 
aion  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churcheis  of  France,  &c.  and  was  ap- 

,  pointed  minister  of  the  church  of  Divonne,  in  the  country  of  Gex* 
He  had  not  been  long  there,  when  the  lord  of  that  place  perceived 
lie  never  mentioned  Jesus  Christ  in  his  prayers  and  sermons ;  that  ke 
took  his  text  only  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  applied  to  some  other 
persons  all  the  passages  of  die  Old  Testament,  which  the  Christians 
understand  of  Jesus  Christ*  This  raised  great  suspicions  against  hipi. 
When  he  came  to  hear  of  it,  he  was  very  much  perplexed ;  and,  beinj; 
naturally*  of  a  melancholy  temper,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  madness,  in  the 
month  of  February,  l£3^,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  flanifest  judg- 
ment of  God,  because  it  happened  the  very  next  day  after  he  had  ex« 
pounded  the  second  Psalm,  without  applying  it  to  our  Saviour.  He 
grew  so  distracted,  that  he  moved  upon  his  hands  and  feet  in  his 
chamber,  publickly  exclaimed  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  presence  of  some  ministers  of  Geneva,  who  went  to  see 
him.  He  horribly  inveighed  against  the  person  of  Christ,  calling  him 
an  idol,  &c.  and  saying  &at  the  New  Testament  was  a  mere  fable*  He 
called  for  a  chafing-dish  full  of  burning  coals,  and  told  the  divines,  who 
were  in  his  chaml^r,  thst  he  would  put  his  hand  into  the  fire  to  main- 
tain his  doctrine,  bidding  them  do  the  like  for  their  Christ.  His  mad*> 
ness  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ran  away  in  the  night  from 
those  under  whose  custody  he  was,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Geneva,  where 
he  was  found  the  next  morning  half  naked,  and  lying  in  the  dirt ;  and, 
having  pulled  off  his  shoes  in  the  name  of  the  true  God  of  Israd,  he 
worshipped  him  barefooted,  prostrated  upon  the  ground,  and  blas- 
pheming against  Christ. 

*  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  ordered  him  to  be  carried  into  an  hos- 
pital, where  the  physicians  took  care  of  him,  and  he  was  visited  by  some 
divines.  His  mind  was  composed  by  degrees,  and  then  he  left  ofi*  speak- 
ing injuriously  of  Christ,  and  the  Christian  religion,  but  stoutly  main- 
tained Judaism.  Beins;  thus  recovered  from  his  madness,  he  was  com- 
Biitted  to  jail,  where  he  remained  a  consideiaVA^  \m^\>^lQit^>CGL^\s!c^v 
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trates  took  cognisance  of  that  affair;  being  only  visited  by  several 
divines,  who  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
falsity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  enormity  of  his  conduct,  and  to  bring  him 
over  to  the  Christian  religion ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  opinions. 

M.  Ferry,*  a  minister  of  Metz,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  had  con- 
verted Anthoine  to  the  Protestant  religion,  hearing  of  the  sad  condition, 
and  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  writ  a  letter  about  him,  the  30th  of 
March,  to  the  ministers  and  professors  of  the  church  and  academy  of 
Geneva.  It  contains  several  particulars  relatii^  to  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  man ;  and  therefore,  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert  it  in  this 
place,  and  I  hope  no  curious  reader  will  blame  me  for  it.  T^e  letter 
tuns  thus : 

Gentlemen,  and  most  honoured  Brethren^ 
*  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  fault  I  am  going  to  commit,  if  you  take 
it  to  be  such :  And  indeed,  \  do  not  pretend  to  represent  any  thing  to 
you,  but  in  order  to  submit  it  to  your  censure.     I  have  heard,  with  an 
\uifpeakable  grief,  what  has  happened  to  that  poor  wretch,  who  is 
amongst  you  ;  and  I  beseech  you  to  forgive  my  freedom  in  writing  tq 
you  about  it^     I  do  not  do  it  altogether  without  the  request  of  others^ 
Besides,  one  must  qot  expect  a  csdl  to  preserve  an  unfortunate  man^ 
who  runs  himself  into  destruction ;  since  God  and  nature,  and  our 
ancient  acquaintance  and  friendship,  may  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  me 
to  do  \U    To  which  I  add,  that,  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
him  to  salvation,  I  think  I  have  great  reason  to  desire  that  he  may  not 
undo  himself,  and  to  endeavour,  with  your  leave,  to  prevent  it.     I  thank 
God,  since  he  has  thought  fit  to  make  him  a  new  example  of  human 
frailty,  that  he  has  brought  him  amongst  you,  that  you  might  prevent 
bis  doing  mischief,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  him.    I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  niildness  and  patience  will  be  the  most  proper  means  to  succeed  ia 
\U     I  make  no  doubt  that  bis  illness  proceeds  from  a  black  and  deep 
melancholy,  to  which  I  always  perceived  he  was  very  much  inclined  ; 
especially  after  he  had  seduced  a  young  man,  whom  he  brought  hither 
£rom  Sedan,  in  hopes  to  get  something  by  teaching  him  philosophy,  and 
then  he  privately  carried  him  farther,  though  1  had  earnestly  desired 
ImQ  to  send  him  back,  and  exhorted  the  young  man  to  return  to  Sedan, 
which  was  M.  Du  Moulin's  desire,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended. 
From  that  time  he  could  not  bear  the  light  in  any  room  of  a  gentle- 
man's bouse,  where  I  had  placed  him,  being  always  uneasy,  restless,  and 
silent.    Nay,  he  ha4  much  ado  to  express  himself,  and  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  make  him  speak,  though  I  earnestly  desired  him  to  be  more 
free,  and  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  dine  with  me  now  ^nd  then,  and 
took  all  possible  care  of  him.     Which  we  ascribed  to  the  ill  success  he 
had  in  a  Synod  of  the  Isle  of  France,  whiiher  he  had  been  sent  with  a 
testimonial,  and  recommendfition  of  the  church  and  academy  of  Sedan, 
notwithsjtanding  which,  he  did  not  appear  sufficiently  qualified  for  the 
ministry.     After  he  had  enticed'  away  that  young  man,  he  writ  several 
letters  to  me,  wherein  expressed  a  great  grief  for  it ;  and  in  all  of  them 

'  A  Urge  account  of  that  eminent  divine  may  bt  Men  in  tb^  Historical  and  Critical  piction- 
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he  used  many  words,  which  shewed  his  mind  was  very  much  dejected^ 
being  above  all  things  sensible  of  the  reproois  he  had  received  for  it. 
So  that  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  write  to  bim  now  and  then,  to  clear 
his  mind  of  those  needless  scruples,  and  of  such  an  unreasonable  and 
dangerous  vexation,  and  to  exhort  him  to  apply  himself  to^his  study 
with  chearfulness,  and  a  resolution  to  do  better  for  the  time  to  come. 
It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  his  melancholy  has  been  heightened 
by  those  cloddy  thoughts,  and  likewise  by  the  poverty  and  want  of 
many  things^  into  which  he  fell  soon  after,  and  whereof  he  complained 
to  me  in  his  letters,  so  far  as  to  mention  the  temptations  under  which 
his  mind  was  almost  ready  to  sink.  To  this  I  may  add  the  nature  of 
his  studies  bent  upon  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  he  writ  to  me,  that 
he  was  drawing  up  a  concordance^  However^  though  those  things 
were  not  the  true  cause  of  his  illness,  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  melancholy,  in  which  the  physicians  acknowledge  ditor  t(,  which 
is  neither  a  crime  nor  a  divine  punishment,  but  a  great  misfortune* 
Certainly,  that  which  he  lies  under,  is  very  deplorable;  but,  gentle- 
men, I  think  I  may  say  that,  though  nature  is  the  instrument  of  God's 
Providence,  yet  all  accidents  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  punish- 
ments, or  signs  of  a  wicked  life,  nor  the  madness  of  that  poor  wretch  as 
a  formal  chastisement  for  his  error ;  there  being  so  many  reasons  to  be»> 
lieve  that  it  proceeds  from  the  disorder  of  the  brain,  and  from  melan- 
choly. His  madness  seems  to  be  only  an  exorbitant  fit  of  melancholy, 
which  being  allayed  by  remedies,  he  appears  now  in  his  former  state: 
And,  though  he  errs  only  in  the  single  point,  for  which  he  is  prosecuted, 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  from  it,  that  he  speaks  in  cold  blood,  and 
with  a  sound  mind-  For  it  is  the  property  of  that  sort  of  melancholy^ 
to  have  but  one  object,  leaving  the  mind  free  in  all  other  things,  as  you 
know  better  than  i.  There  are  some  who  speak  upon  any  subject  with 
great  learning  and  sedateness,  and  have  but  one  grain  of  madness,  which 
they  discover  only,  by  intervals,  to  those  who  hit  upon  it.  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  compare  that  unfortunate  man  to  them,  because,  in  that 
-very  thing,  wherein  he  pretends  to  be  wise,  he  appears  most  rfdiculous^ 
for  he  says  what  he  would  be  ashamed  of  out  of  his  fit,  though  he  were 
no  Christian ;  since  he  denies,  as  I  hear,  what  the  very  Heathens  and 
Jews  acknowledge*  And  therefore  it  is  not  a  heresy,  but  a  blasphemy, 
which  proceeds  from  a  mind  rather  distempered  than  perverted.  His 
usual  frights  and  horrors  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  certain  sign  of  it ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  them  to  a  divine  judgment,  and  to  infer 
from  thence  that  he  is  a  reprobate.  After  all,  gentlemen,  it  is  certain 
he  imposes  upon  you,  when  he  tells  you  that  he  believed,  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  what  he  believes  now  :  For,  since  that  time,  he  has  not  only 
given  all  manner  of  proofs  of  his  Christianity,  but  also  brought  over  to 
the  reformed  religion  his  eldest  brother,  who  lives  honestly  among  us; 
and  he  has  endeavoured  to  work  the  same  effect  upon  his  father,  to 
whom  he  has  writ  many  letters,  several  of  which  I  have  opened  ;  wherein 
he  expressed  a  great  zeal,  and  a  wonderful  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  Christian  truths,  that  are  taught  in  our  churches.  And,  in  order  to 
bring  over  his  relations  to  our  religion,  he  writ  to  them,  that  he  was 
r^dy  to  die  for  it,  if  God  required  it  of  hira.    Nay,  whciv  h&  v(^  ^4- 
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mitted  into  the  ministry,  he  acquainted  me  %ith  it,  in  a  letter  from 
Geneva,  dated  the  twenty«ninth  df  November;  being  used  to  call  me, 
as  he  did  then,  his  dear  ghostly  FatkeVy  whom  God  had  been  pleased  to 
make  use  of,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  reli- 
gion :  And  he  desired  me  to  acquaint  his  relations  with  it,  being  fully 
resolved  for  the  future  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  to  perform  his  duty  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.    And  therefore,  gentlemen,  and  most  honour- 
ed brethren,  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  believed  in  what  he  says,  during 
such  a  disorder  of  his  mind ;  and  I  hope,  that,  if  you  allow  him  some 
time  to  recover  from  his  phrensy,  as  I  understand  you  do,  he  will  no 
longer  blaspheme,  and  God  will  give  you  comfort  after  your  labour  and 
patience.    To  that  end,  I  wish  none  may  have  access  to  him,  but  such 
as  areiamiliarly  acquainted  with  him,  or  for  whom  he  has  a  particular 
respect  and  veneration,  and  by  whom  he  may  be  gently  used  ;  lestiiis 
mind  be  exasperated  by  too  many  visitants,  or  by  an  unseasonable, 
though  just  severity. 

*  Gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  it  seems  highly  neces- 
sary, for  the  edification  of  the  church,  that  this  affair  should  be  mana- 
ged with  great  prudence.     If  you  make  an  example  of  him,  it  will, 
doubtless,  prove  extremely  prejudicial.    I  intreat  you  to  consider  the 
great  scandal  it  will  occasion,  far  and  near,  and  what  might  be  said 
against  the  o^ce  and  profession  of  a  man  converted  from  Pnpery,  who 
has  learned  to  judaize  among  us,  in  the  most  famous  academies,  con- 
versing every  day  with  several  pastors.     Besides,  Judaism  being  no 
dangerous  sect,  4t  does  not  seem  necessary  to  prevent  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  it  by  a  publick  punishment ;  nay,  perhaps  every  body  would 
not  approve  of  it.    There  are  some  extraordinary  crimes,  for  which 
when  the  guilty  person  is  to  be  punished,  it  is  not  done  in  publick ;  and 
the  proceedings  are  suppressed,  to  clear  the  present  age  from  such  an 
infamy,  and  to  leave  no  marks  of  it  to  posterity.     However,  there  is  no 
need  of  being  too  hasty  in  a  thing,  that  may  be  done  as  well  in  time, 
and  when  a  delay  cannot  be  prejudicial^  but  rather  useful.     Servetus 
had  a  long  time  allowed  him  for  his  amendment,  though  he  had  dog- 
matised above  twenty  years  in  cold  blood,  and  in  several  places,  both 
by  word  .of  mouth,  and  in  written  and  printed  books,  about  things  much 
more  subtle  and  dangerous ;  and  yet,  gentlemen,  you  know  the  various 
discourses,  that  were  occasioned  by  his  execution.     I  do  not  say  this, 
because  I  find  fault  with  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  such  pernicious 
errors  could  not  be  better  suppressed,  than  by  committing  the  author  to 
the  fiames.     But  this  man  cannot  be  compared  to  Servetus,  I  pray  God 
to  give  him  a  better  end*    And  I  beseech  -  you,  gentlemen  and  roost 
honoured  brethren,  not  to  grow  weary  in  this  work  of  your  great  cha-* 
rity,  wherein  he  will  direct  you  to  use  such  remedies,  as  are  necessary 
to  reclaim  that  unfortunate  man,  and  to  preserve  the  church  /rom  such 
an  infamy.     This  is  the  design  of  this  letter,  which  I  humbly  beseech 
you  not  to  be  offended  with  ;  otherwise  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  writ  it, 
excepting  the  wishes  I  have  just  now  made,  and  my  further  prayers  to 
God,  that  he  would  plentifully  bless  you  and  your  holy  labours,  increase 
your  church,  and  ever  keep  you  under  his  protection.     I  beg  of  you 
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the  continuance  of  your  benevolence,  being,  with   great  sincerity^ 
Gentlemen, 

Your  most  humble,  most  obedient. 

And  most  affectionate  servant, 

FERRY. 
Metz,  March  30,  l632, 

M.  Mestrezat,  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  Paris,  writ  two  let- 
ters to  M.  Chabrey,  his  brother-in-law,  and  minister  of  Geneva; 
wherein  I  find  two  passages,  that  deserve  likewise  to  be  imparted  to  the 
publick.  M.  Mestrezat  thought  Anthoine  had  been  a  monk.  His  first 
letter  is  dated  from  Paris,  March  12,  l632. 

'  I  am  troubled  for  you  (says  he,  in  that  letter)  about  your  Antitrini- 
tarian.  The  writings  of  our  predecessors,  de  puniendis  Hctreticisy  have 
not  been  very  edifying,  and  prove  very  prejudicial  to  us,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  magistrates  are  our  enemies.  It  is  true,  the  enormity  of 
that  man,  his  blasphemies,  his  profession  of  Christianity,  and  his  mmis- 
try,  aggravate  his  crime.  May  God  Almighty  direct  your  magistrates 
in  the  matter !  If  every  body  had  the  same  thoughts  of  monks,  as  I 
have,  none  of  them  should  ever  be  admitted  into  the  holy  ministry. 
I  pray  God  to  remove,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  word,  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  that  profligate  man,  and  to  keep  you  under  his  pro- 
tection.' 

The  second  letter  of  M.  Mestrezat  is  only  dated  March  30,  l632,  but 
it  was  likewise  written  from  Paris.  The  following  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  it : 

*  As  to  what  concerns  your  Jewish  monk,  and  revolted  minister,  the 
most  judicious  persons  in  this  town  wish  he  may  be  confined  to  a  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  not  .be  allowed  to  see  any  body,  but  such  as 
are  qualified  to  reclaim  him.  They  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  publick  execution,  lest  it  should  be  inferred  from  it,  by 
our  adversaries  in  these  parts,  that  words  spoken  against  the  Pope  (the 
pretended  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ)  or  against  the  Host  of  the  Mass,  are 
likewise  blasphemies  against  Christ,  and  ought  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner ;  for  they  talk  in  the  same  strain,  and  all  supreme  magis- 
trates are  judges  of  consequences,  in  their  jurisdictions.' 

Whilst  Nicholas  Anthoine  was  a  prisoner,  he  presented  three  peti- 
tions to  the  Council.  The  first  is  dated  March  11,  l632,  and  begins 
thus  :  *  In  the  name  of  the  great  God  of  Heaven,  who  is  the  mighty 
God  of  Israel:  His  holy  name  be  blessed  for  ever.'  Amen.  He  be- 
seeches the  Council  to  get  some  papers  concerning  his  faith  restored  to 
him,  which  he  had  delivered  to  a  divine,  who  asked  for  them  in  their 
name;  that  he  may  revise,  correct,  and  finish  them,  before  any  thing  be 
inferred  from  them.  And  then  he  adds :  Enquerez  vous  de  ma  vie,  &c. 
That  is,  '  Enquire  into  ray  life  ;  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  live  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  to  seek  and  follow  the  rigbt  via.^  to  s^.Vi^\.\ft\N.* 
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God  discovers  his  secret  to  those  who  honour  him.  What  I  do  is  only 
to  give  an  account  of  my  faith,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  ray  soul.  God  knows  my  heart,  and  is  a  witness  to  my  integ- 
rity and  innocence.  Do  not  draw  innocent  blood  upon  your  heads,  nor 
upon  your  families,  and  your  city;  and  God,  in  whose  hands  we  all 
are,  will  bless  you,  if  you  love  his  holy  ways.  I  beseech  him  with  all 
jnv  soul  to  bless  you,  and  to  touch  your  hearts,  that  you  may  be  moved 
with  pity  and  compassion  towards  me,  the  poor  and  afflicted  servant  of 
the  Lord,  Sec/ 

Anthoine  presented  his  second  petition  the  next  day,  March  12 ; 
which  I  shall  insert  at  length. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord^  the  God  of  Urael. 

Magnificent  and  most  Honoured  Lords, 

^  What  I  am  going  to  represent  to  you  is  not  with  an  intent  to  avoid 
death.  According  to  God,  I  do  not  deserve  it;  for  1  fear  him,  I  love 
him,  and  bless  him,  and  will  bless  and  worship  his  holy,  glorious,  and 
adicMrable  name  to  my  last  breath.  Nevertheless,  according  to  your 
laws  and  belief,  and  what  is  commonly  objected  to  me,  you  will  think 
I  justly  deserve.it.  If  God  would  be  pleased  to  do  it,  he  would  shew 
his  great  wonders,  by  delivering  me ;  not  for  my  sake,  who  am  a  poor 
and  miserable  sinner,  but  to  glorify  his  great  and  adorable  name,  and 
that  all  the  earth  might  know,  that  he  is  the  Almighty  God,  who  reigns 
in  the  world,  I  invoke  his  holy  name,  and  implore  his  grace  and 
mercy.  Whosoever  puts  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  never  be  ashamed. 
Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  meo  ?  God  is  above  all,  and  nothing  comes 
to  pass  without  his  permission. 

Magnificent  and  most  honoured  liords ;  Since  two  things  are  com- 
monly objected  to  me,  1,  That  I  have  strayed  from  the  way  to  salva- 
tion. 2.  That,  though  I  were  in  the  right  way  to  salvation,  yet,  having 
such  a  belief,  I  should  not  have  embraced  the  office  of  minister,  nor 
come  into  your  city  to  give  you  offence ;  by  your  leave,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  answer  those  two  points  in  a  few  words. 

*  As  to  the  first  point,  I  believe  I  am  in  fhe  way  to  truth  and  salva- 
tion, and  shall  persevere  in  it,  till  I  am  shewed  the  contrary  by  good 
reasons  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  I  worship  one  only  God ;  I 
endeavour  to  follow  the  law,  to  the  best  of  my  power  ;  I  will  fear,  love, 
and  bless  the  holy  name  of  God  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

*  As  to  the  second  point,  your  Lordships  must  know,  that  the  people 
of  Israel  refused  to  admit  me  ^mong  them,  and  told  me  that  I  might 
live  every  where,  and  among  all  nations,  in  the  fear  of  God,  without  dis* 
covering  my  opinions.  I  have  endured  a  thousan  ^  hardships  in  my 
way  to  Venice,  and  in  that  city,  where  I  have  been,  ior  some  time,  in  a 
very  miserable  condition;  and  P  came  away  more  alBflicted  still,  and 
more  miserable ;  nevertheless,  I  always  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord,  I 
could  not  resolve  to  live  among  the  Papists,  for  I  had  sworn  to  do  it  no 
more,  having  a  great  abhorrence  for  their  idolatry.     Besides,  I  was 

sfimd  of  being  charged  with  inconstancy.    Nay,  had  I  been  discovered 
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Among  them,  they  would  have  been  more  cruel  to  me,  than  your  Lord- 
ships use  to  be  towards  those,  who  are  not  accused  of  any  crime,  but 
only  prosecuted  for  religion.  I  have  embraced  the  ministry,  because  I 
thought  I  was  sufficiently  qualified  for  it ;  because  I  was  far  in  years; 
because  I  was  willing  to  keep  house,  and,  perhaps,  to  marry  in  time; 
and  I  had  no  mind  to  discover  myself  at  that  time.  How  many  are 
married,  and  perhaps  have  quite  another  belief  than  yours,  and  yet  will 
not  leave  and  forsake  their  children  upon  such  an  account !  As  for 
what  is  said,  that  I  have  scandalised  you  and  your  city  by  my  strange 
proceedings,  it  was  through  a  disordered  mind  ;  it  is  not  I ;  I  do  not 
know  who  it  was  :  God  knows  it;  and  therefore,  I  think,  I  deserve  to 
be  pardoned  in  that  respect,  since  it  was  not  I,  but  a  terrible,  dreadful, 
and  supernatural  power,  as  the  whole  town  may  witness,  and  no  body 
will  be  offended  at  it.  Rather  than  come  and  surrender  myself  into 
your  hands,  of  my  own  motion,  I  had  rather  have  fled  to  the  remotest 
part  of  the  world. 

^  Magnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords;  Have  a  care  you  do  not  draw 
innocent  blood  upon  your  heads,  and  your  families,  and  city,  by  put- 
ting me  to  death ;  for,  perhaps,  you  know  not  the  wonders  of  God,  the 
mighty  God  of  Israel,  and  why  he  has  so  miraculously  transported  me 
into  this  town.  If  the  beginning  of  it  has  been  miraculous,  perhaps 
the  end  will  be  more  miraculous  still.  I  shall  never  be  ashamed,  be* 
cause  the  Lord  is  my  trust  and  refuge.  Let  the  holy  name  of  the  Lordj 
the  great  God  of  Israel,  be  for  ever  blessed  and  glorified  by  all  men, 
and  in  all  places. 

^  Magnificent  apd  most  honoured  L^rds;  If  you  think  I  deserve  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  if  the  Lord  God  is  pleased  it  should  be  so,  his  will  be 
done.  If  you  release  me,  you  will  release  an  innocent  soul,  which  fears 
the  God  of  heaven.  I  pray  God  with  all  my  heart,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  pour  his  most  holy  blessings  upon  you,  and  to  move  you? 
hearts,  if  it  be  his  good  will ;  being. 

Magnificent  and  most  honoured  Lords, 

.Your  most  humble  servant  and  prisoner, 

N.  ANTHOINE. 
Geneva,  March  12,  l632. 

On  the  Eleventh  of  April,  Anthoine  was  brought  to  his  tryal,  and, 
besides  several  other  things,  which  I  have  £^lready  mentioned,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  a  Jew,  beseeching  God  to  grant  him,  that  he  might 
die  for  the  Jewish  religion ;  that  he  believed  (here  had  been  such  a 
man  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  been  crucified  ; 
that  he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  God,  nor  the  Son  of  God,  nor  the 
Messias,  since  there  is  but  one  God~,  without  any  distinction  of  persons, 
and  the  tinie  of  the  Messias  was  not  come  yet ;  that  he  rejected  the  New 
Testament,  because  he  found  many  contradictions  in  it,  add  because  it 
did  not  agree  with  the  Old ;  that  he  got  himself  admitted  into  the  minis- 
try, because  the  Jews  told  him  he  might  outwardly  profess  any  reli- 
gion, without  endangering  his  salvation,  and  because  he  wanted  a  live- 
lihood ;  that,  when  he  took  the  usual  oaths,  it  was  with  a  mental 
I'eservation  to  what  was  true  and  reasonable ;  that,  being  so  far  ep* 
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gaged,  he  could  not  avoid  reciting  the  apostle's  creed,  and  adminis- 
tering the  communion ;  that  he  never  pronounced  distinctly  the  articles 
of  the  creed,  which  concern  our  Saviour:  that  he  took  his  texts  ou(  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  that  the  next  day,  after  he  had 
preached  upon  the  second  Psalm,  without  applying  it  to  Jesus  Christ, 
he  fell  into  a  fit  of  madness,  as  he  was  singing  the  seventy^fourth 
Psalm ;  that  he  was  mad  when  he  came  to  Geneva,  and  called  Jesus 
Christ  an  Idol,  &c.  that  it  was  true,  he  had  affirmed,  that  the  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  quoted  in  the  New,  were  strained,  far-fetched, 
and  wretchedly  applied ;  that  he  bad  renounced  his  Baptism,  and  con« 
tinued  to  do  so. 

Afterwards  they  shewed  him  a  paper  written  with- his  own  hand,  but 
not  subscribed  by  him,  which  contained  these  words :  '  I  acknowledge 
and  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  crueifie^s  the  true  God,  Saviour,  and 
Redeemer  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  to  his  essence,  but  distinct,  as  to  his  person/  His 
answer  was :  That  he  had  been  forced  to  write  that  confession ;  and  he 
disowned  the  doctrine  contained  in  it.  Then  the  famous  passage  of 
Josephus,  concerning  Christ,  was  alledged  against  him ;  to  which  he 
made  no  answer.  Being  asked,  whether  he  persisted  to  renounce  his 
Baptism  ?  He  said  he  did.  Being  exhorted  to  confess,  whether  he  had 
frequented  the  bawdy-houses  at  Venice,  he  answered,  that  he  could 
make  no  such  confession,  and  prayed  God  to  discover  his  innocence ; 
adding,  that  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  would  not  have 
tempted  him ;  and  then,  bending  his  head,  he  intreated  God  to  take 
pity  on  him,  &c.  The  first  Syndic  alledged  to  him  several  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  Christ,  aind  then  the  prisoner  was  recom- 
mitted. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar.  His 
chief  answers  were :  That  he  had  never  dogmatised  at  Geneva ;  that, 
when  he  gave  the  communion  in  his  church  at  Divonne,  he  used  these 
words  *  Remember  the  death  of  your  Saviour ;'  that  he  administered 
Baptism,  as  other  ministers  did ;  that  he  was  in  the  way  to  salvation, 
and  fully  resolved,  with  God's  assistance,  to  die  for  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine. 

Whereupon,  the  Council  condemned  him,  on  the  thcf  twentieth  of 
April,  to  be  strangled  and  burnt,  and  their  sentence  was  executed  on 
the  same  day.  It  imports,  that  ^  Nicholas  Anthoine,  laying  aside  all 
fear  of  God,  was  guilty  of  apostacy  and  high  treason  towards  God, 
having  opposed  the  Holy  Trinity,  denied  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  blasphemed  against  his  holy  name,  renounced  his  Baptism  to 
embrace  Judaism  and  circumcision,  and  perjured  himself.  Which  are 
great  and  horrid  crimes,  &c.'  The  above-mentioned  letter  of  M. 
Ferry  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  ministers  of  Greneva,  that  they  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Council,  and  intreated  the  magistrates  to  put  o^  his 
execution  for  some  time ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose. 
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MY  dear  beloved  and  zealous  brethren  and  sisters  here  assembled  in 
this  holy  congregation,  I  am  to  unfold,  unravel,  untwist,  untye, 
unloose,  and  undo,  to  your  uncapable  understandings,  some  small 
reasons,  the  matter,  the  causes,  the  motiv^,  the  grounds,  the  principles^ 
the  maxims,  the  why's  and  the  wherefores,  wherefore  and  why,  we 
reject,  omit,  abandon,  contemn,  despise,  and  are  and  ought  to  be 
withstanders  and  opposers  of  the  service-book,  called  by  the  hard 
name  of  Liturgy,  or  Common-Prayer,  which  hath  continued  in  the 
church  of  England  eighty-four  years. 

I  have  exactly  examined  and  collected  some  notes  and  observations 
out  of  the  learned  Hebrew  translated  volumes  of  Rabbi  Ananias,  Rabbi 
Ahitophel,  Rabbi  Iscariot,  Rabbi  Simon  Magus,  Rabbi  Demas,  and 
Rabbi  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  and  all  nor  any  of  their  writings 
doth  in  any  place  so  much  as  mention  that  book,  or  any  such  kind  of 
service  to  be  used  at  all  by  them.  I  have  farther  taken  pains  in 
looking  over  some  Chaldean,  Persian,  Egyptian,  Arabian,  and 
Arminian  authors,  of  which  I  understood  not  one  word ;  I  also  (with 
the  like  diligence  and  understanding  have  viewed  the  Turkish  Alchoran, 
and  there  I  found  not  a  syllable  concerning  either  liturgy,  common- 
prayei ,  or  divine  service.  As  for  Greek  Authors,  I  must  confess  I 
understand   them  not,  or  negatively,  for  which  reasou  I  leayQtb&^xiL^ik 
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impertinent  *,  and,  touching  the  Latin  writers^  they  are  partial  in  this 
case,  the  tongue  being  Romanian,  and  the  idiom  is  Babylonish,  which 
seems  to  me  an  intricate  confusion. 

I,  having  carefully  viewed  the  tomes  and  tenets  of  religion,  and  books 
of  all  manner  of  hieroglypiiickst  ^writings,  scrolls,  tallies,  scores  and 
characters,  and  finding  nothing  for  the  maintaining  of  that  book  or 
liturgy,  I  looked  into  the  ecclesiastical  history,  written  by  one  Eusebius, 
and  another  fellow  they  call  Socrates,  wherein  I  found  many 
arguments  and  incitements  to  move  men  to  such  doctrine  as  is  comprise 
ed  and  compiled  in  the  liturgy.  After  that  I  searched  into  the  acts  and 
monuments  of  this  kingdom,  writen  by  old  Fox,  and  there  I  found  that 
the  composers  of  it  were  bishops  and  doctors,  and  great  learned  school* 
men  of  unfeigned  integrity,  of  impregnable  constancy,  who,  with 
invincible  faith,  suffered  most  glorioas  martyrdom  by  the  papal  tyranny, 
ibr  the  writing  and  maintaining  that  book,  with  the  true  protestant 
religion  contained  in  it* 

Brethren,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  in  my  mind 
at  these  things,  and  I  could  not  be  satisfied,  till  I  had  consulted  with 
some  of  our  devout  brothers.  Our  brother  How,  the  cobler,  was  the 
first  I  broke  ray  mind  to,  and  we  advised  to  call  or  summon  a  synod 
to  be  held  in  my  Lord  Brook's  stable,  the  Reverend  Spencer,  the 
stable  groom,  being  the  metropolitan  there.  At  our  meeting  there  was 
Greene  the  felt-maker,  Bareboties  tlie  leather-seller.  Squire  the  taylor, 
with  Hoare  a  weaver,  and  Davison  a  bonelace-maker  of  Messenden, 
and  Paul  Hickeson  of  Wickham  taylor,  with  some  four  or  five  bakers 
dozens  of  weavers,  millers,  tinkers,  botchers,  broomrmen,  porters,  of 
all  trades,  many  of  them  bringing  notes  with  them  fitting  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  which  notes  they  had  taken  carefully  from  the  instructions  of 
the  demi-martyrs  and  round  and  sound  confessors,  St.  B.  St.  P.  and  St. 
B.  out  of  which,  with  our  own  capacities  and  ingenuities  to  boot,  we 
have  collected  and  gathered  these  sound  and  infallible  objections 
against  the  book  of  common-prayer,  or  liturgy,  as  followeth. 

For  our  own  parts,  my  brethren,  it  is  for  the  reputation  and  honour  of 
our  holy  cause  and  calling  to  contest,  malign,  and  cavil,  where  we 
are  not  able  either  to  convince  by  reasons  or  arguments ;  therefore  I 
having  traced  the  book  from  end  to  end,  and  yet,  upon  the  matter,  to 
no  end  for  such  ends  as  we  would  conclude  upon,  I  find  nothing  in  it 
disagreeing  to  God's  word  or  agreeing  with  our  doctrine.  The  first 
prayer,  called  the  Confession,  is  quite  contrary  to  our  appetites,  and 
profession,  for  to  confess,  that  '  we  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost 
sheep,'  is  to  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  silly  homed  beasts  and 
cuckolds;  our  children,  by  that  reckoning,  should  be  lambs,  our 
wives  ewes,  and  we,  their  innocent  husbands,  must  be  rams ;  and  every 
lay  preacher  or  preaching  tradesman  would  be  accounted  a  bell-wether 
to  the  fiock  or  herd. 

Neither  do  we  think  it  fit  to  make  ourselves  appear  so  weak-witted  or 
pusillanimous  as  to  confess,  that '  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done  f  for  such  a  confession  will  lay  open  our  disloyalty,  our  intrusion, 
^r  tramgressions,  rebellions^  and  treasons;  we  shall  therein  acknowled^ 
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ourselves,  by  omitting  of  duties,  and  committing  of  villainies  in  cborch 
and  state,  to  deserve  justly  the  severity  of  God,  and  the  King's  [laws  to 
be  our  deserved  wages  :  besides,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  retractive  diminish- 
ing of  valour,  a  popish  kind  of  cowardly  effeminate  submission,  which 
our  stout  hearts,  stiff  necks,  and  stubborn  knees  will  never  stoop  and 
bow  to,  for  the  old  proverb  is,  Confess  and  be,  &c« 

Concerning  the  second  prayer,  called  the  Absolution,  for  the 
remission  of  sins  through  Christ ;  though  Christ  hath^given  power  and 
commandment  to  hi&  lawful  ministers,  to  declare  and  pronounce  in 
his  name,  to  all  true  repenting  sinners,  the  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins,  yet  we  will  not  believe  it  to  be  available,  but  esteem  it 
as  popish  and  superstitious. 

As  for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  the  Papists  call  by  the  Romish  or 
Latin  name  of  Pater  Noster,  we  must  confess  it  is  pithy  and  short; 
but,  had  our  advices  been  at  the  making  of  it,  it  should  have  been  two 
yards  and  a  half  longer,  by  London  measure.  Besides,  we  would  like 
it  better,  if  it  were  not  commanded  or  enjoined  upon  us,  for  our  faiths 
cannot  brook  to  be  limited  with  the  compass  of  any  command,  decree^ 
edict,  law,  statute,  order,  rule,  ordinance,  government,  or  authority 
either  of  God  or  the  King ;  besides,  in  that  prayer  there  b  mention 
made  of  *  forgiving  such  as  trespass  against  us,'  which  our  doctrine 
or  natures  cannot  incline  to,  for  we  do  never  remember  a  good  turn, 
and  very  seldom  or  never  forget  or  forgive  an  injury.  Therefore,  for 
these  considerable  causes,  and  many  more,  we  think  it  requisite  to 
forbear  that  brief  prayer,  and  zealously  to  advance  the  altitude  of  our 
ispacious  ears,  to  receive  the  longitude  of  a  three  hours  repetition,  for 
our  fructifying  edification. 

Thirdly,  for  the  desiring  the  ^  Lord  to  open  our  lips,  that  our 
month  might  shew  forth  his  praise :'  It  is  known  we  can  do  that  extern* 
pore,  by  the  spirit,  and  it  belongs  to  our  teacher  to  open  his  lips  and 
pray ;  but  it  is  our  parts  to  give  spiritual  attention,  and  not  to  open  our 
lips,  but  only  at  the  singing  of  old  Robert  Wisdom's  madrigal,  or  the 
like.  And,  whereas  we  are  commanded  to  stand  at  the  saying  of 
Gloria  Patri,  to  avoid  that  ceremony  we  hold  it  best  not  to  say  it 
at  all. 

As  for  the  xcvth  Psalm,  (or,  O  come  let  us  sing,  &c.)  we  object 
against  it  for  two  reasons :  The  one  is  of  falling  down,  and  worshipping, 
and  kneeling :  And  the  other  is,  we  will  neither  kneel,  fall  down,  or 
worship,  because  it  is  an  expression  of  humility  and  reverence,  which 
we  utterly  refuse  to  give  either  to  God  or  man.  As  for  the  order  of 
reading  the  first  lesson,  we  could  like  it  better,  if  it  were  not  so  ordered; 
it  were  necessary  we  had  freedom  to  read  what,  when,  and  where  w^ 
list,  for  order  is  odious;  and,  whereas  there  is  appointed  a  hymn, 
called  by  a  Latin  name,  Te  Deum  laudamus,  we  do  conceive  the  matter 
of  it  to  be  very  good,  but  that  it  was  composed  by  a  bishop,  one 
Ambrose,  of  a  city  and  province  in  Italy  called  Milan,  and  that  the 
said  Ambrose  was  not  only  a  bishop,  but,  for  his  godly  life  and  holy 
writings,  he  was  made  a  saint ;  for  these  causes  we  leave  him  and  his 
hymn  too,  as  being  too  much  conformable  to  edification,  decency,  order^ 
and  obedience. 
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Likewise  the  second  lesson  may  be  read,  but  not  that  which  is 
appointed  for  the  day ;  for,  as  is  aforesaid,  we  cannot  abide  any  thing 
that  is  appointed  or  ordered  by  authoiity,  that,  our  consciences  being 
at  liberty,  we  may  the  more  freely  shew  ourselves  the  lawless  sons  and 
daughters  of  confusion. 

And,  though  it  hath  been  a  custom  very  significant,  and  as  ancient 
as  the  primitive  times  of  Christian  religion,  to  repeat  the  articles  of  the 
belief  standing,  our  understanding,  notwithstanding,  doth  withstand  that 
kind  of-  posture,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  church  ordained 
it,  and  the  law  commands,  it;  and  truly  we  do  know  no  sense  or  reason 
to  stand  to  any  saying  of  faith,  for  it  is  one  of  our  principles,  *  that, 
whatsoever  we  say,  we  will  stand  to  npthing/ 

Next  foUoweth  the  Lord's  Prayer  again  (as  the  protestants  call  it) 
and  a  prayer- composed  of  versicles,  wherein  the  minister  and  people  do 
(as  it  were  by  questions  and  answers)  desire  *  God's  mercy,  and  the 
granting  of  salvation,'  after  which  they  pray,  '  O  Lord  save  the  King,' . 
which  is,  by  us,  wonderfully  disliked  and  omitted ;  and,  when  we  are 
to  render  the  cause  of  it,  we  shall  not  want  insufficient  answers,  which 
we  have  studiously  pondered  in  the  learned  colleges  of  Amsterdam  and 
New-England.  Then  there  foUoweth,  *  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord/  which  we  utterly  detest ;  for,  if  once  that  prayer  be  granted, 
many  of  us  (except  the  King  be  more  merciful  than  we  deserve)  shall 
be  hanged  for  rebellion  and  treason,  and  glad  we  escape  so  too ;  the 
best,  we  can  look  for  is  the  advancing  again  the  protestant  religion, 
and  then  down  go  we,  with  all  all  our  spiritual  inspirations,  and  long- 
winded  repetitions ;  we  shall  be  silenced  (which  is  a  terrible  torture)  or 
banished  from  our  zealous  sisters ;  our  collections  and  contributions , 
will  be  abrogated  and  annihilated,  our  puddings  and  plum-broth  will 
be  in  the  forlorn-hope,  and  ourselves  excluded,  extirpated,  exiled, 
excommunicated,  as  extraordinary,  extravagant,  unexampled  rascals 
and  coxcombs ;  for  these  considerations  of  martial  validity,  weight,  and 
deep  consequence  (altogether  repugnant  and  malignant  to  the  holy 
profession  of  Brownism  and  Anabaptism)  we  will  neither  have  peace 
(although  we  dare  not  fight  in  war)  no  peace  I  will  pray  for ;  therefore, 
good  brethren,  I  pray  you  no  prayer  for  peace. 

And  for  saying,  *  God  make  our  hearts  clean  within  us,  and  take 
not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us;'  these  words  are  impertinent  for  us  to  speak, 
for  we  know  our  hearts  to  be  clear  and  pure  already ;  and,  for  the 
Spirit,  it  is  tied  so  fast  to  us,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  or  from 
any  that  will  believe  us. 

In  the  Evening  Prayer,  there  is  one  collect  for  peace,  and  another 
for  the  enlightening  of  our  darkness ;  we  have  already  declared  our 
ininds,  though  all  the  world  knows  us  to  be  hypocrites ;  yet  we  do 
know,  that  a  godly  loyal  peace  will  confound  us,  therefore  we  will  not 
hypocritically  pray  for  that  which  we  desire  not  to  have :  And  for  our 
darkness,  though  it  be  palpable  to  be  felt  (like  the  darkness  of  Mgyptf 
yea,  more  dark  than  ignorance  itself)  yet  we  have,  by  instigation, 
found  light  in  abundance :  Our  weights  are  light.  Our  mothers,  wives, 
9isters,  aunts,  nieces,  daughters,  and  female  servants,  are  light ;  our 
iavlsible  boras  axe  light^  our  words,  deeds,  thoughts,  consciences, 
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payment  of  debt,  and  religion,  is  light  (or  of  light  account) ;  our  faith 
in  God,  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  are  most  transluccntly  light,  ap- 
parently light,  refulgently  light,  illustrately  light,  transparently  light, 
internally  light,  externally  light,  infernally  light,  emblazoned,  perspicu- 
ated,  cognominated,  propagated,  and  promulgated,  to  all  the  world  to 
be  light  (lighter  than  any  thing  that  we  call  lightness),  lighter  than 
vapour,  air,  smoke,  flame,  dust,  chaff,  wind,  feather,  froth,  cork,  yeast, 
fog,  puff,  blast,  a  whore,  vanity,  yea  more  light  than  vanity  itself. 

As  concerning  Qmcunque  vtdt  (or  whosoever  will  be  saved)  it  is  an 
argument  that  he,  that  will  be,  may  be,  and  he  that  will  not,  may  chuse 
whether  he  will  or  no ;  which  implies  a  free-will  (a  very  popish  con- 
clusion), also  that  creed  is  concluded  to  be  called  Catholick,  which 
vfofd  we  like  not. 

Next  foUoweth  the  litany,  which  is  a  hard  word  to  us,  and  sounds  in 
our  spacious  ears  as  it  were  Latin,  or  the  beast's  language;  we  confess 
there  are  some  few  sentences,  that  may  be  tolerated  ;  but  we  ought  to 
remember  ourselves,  and  take  heed  that  we  avoid  praying  against 
fornication,  sedition,  conspiracy,  false  doctrines,  heresy,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  contempt  of  God's  word  and  commandment ;  for  you  know, 
brethren,  that  these  are  daily  and  nightly  contemplations,  and  re- 
creations :  Besides,  it  seems  to  be  a  sweahng  kind  of  invocation  (as) 
'  By  the  incarnation,  by  the  nativity  ai^l  circumcision,  baptism, 
fasting,  temptation,  agony,  bloody  sweat,  cross,  passion,  death,  burial, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,^  (all  which  is 
most  certainly  true)  but  we  ought  to  find  out  some  other  by-word,  than 
the  word  by;  for,  though  by  them  all  true  believers  are  saved,  yet  that 
is  no  warrant  or  argument  we  should  swear  by  them. 

Then  there  is  praying,  that  the  church  may  be  ruled  and  governed 
in  the  right  way;  which,  if  that  be  granted,  what  will  become  of  us, 
that  do  know  ourselves  to  be  none  of  the  true  church  ?  therefore  that 
prayer  belongs  not  to  us.  . 

Then  follow  beseechings  for  blessings  to  be  upon  the  King,  Quctn, 
and  royal  posterity,  and  that  they  may  have  victory  over  all  their 
enemies;  all  the  world  knows,  we  are  none  of  their  Iriends,  therefore 
these  prayers  are  Apocrypha  to  us,  neither  will  we  be  so  simple  to 
pray  against  ourselves ;  and  the  case  is  plain,  that  rebellion  must 
be  tamed,  before  the  King  can  be  victorious. 

Then  follows  praying  for  bishops  (whom  we  cannot  abide,  nor  can 
we  shew  wherefore)  and,  amongst  the  rest,  theic  is  a  prayer  *  for  all 
womea  labouring  with  child,'  in  which  prayer  many  a  loose  harlot  may 
be  comprehended ;  therefore  it  had  been  fitter  to  have  prayed  *  for 
all  women  labouring  with  child  lawfully  begotten,'  for,  verily,  it  is 
sinful  to  pray  for  either  root,  stock,  limb,  bough,  branch,  sprig,  leaf, 
fruit,  or  seed,  of  the  wicked.  1  like  well  of  the  last  verse,  except  one, 
of  the  same  litany,  wherein  we  pray,  *  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may 
be  given  and  preserved  to  our,  use,'  but  with  this  proviso,  that  wc  alonef 
and  none  but  we,  who  labour  in  the  holy  cause,  '  should  enjoy  them 
in  due  time,'  or  at  any  time. 

Then  there  are  prayers  for  mercy,  for  grace,  for  defence  and  victory 
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in  war,  for  preservation  from  plague  and  pestilence,  for  bishops  again, 
and  curates,  for  rain,  for  fair  weather,  and  for  relief  in  dearth  and 
famine ;  then  there  follow  eighty-four  things,  which  they  call  collects, 
wherein  many  holy  saints  are  remembered  on  certain  peculiar  days ; 
and,  though  we  can  justly  find  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  God's 
word  in  the  whole  liturgy,  yet  the  purity  of  our  singular  doctrines  doth 
hold  it  profane  and  popish,  for  we  have  the  spirit  to  prompt  us,  inso- 
much as  our  grave  patriots  have  lately  thought  fit  to  unsaint  all  the 
saints,  and  all  the  churches  and  houses  of  God  in  London  have  been, 
these  many  months,  disrobed  of  their  sanctimonious  names,  and  are 
all  excommunicated  out  of  the  weekly  diseased  bill ;  for  now  the 
churches  are  to  be  called  no  more  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  but  Peter's, 
Andrew's,  James's,  John's,  George's  church  or  parish,  with  so  many 
died  of  such  and  such  diseases,  or  by  such  a  casualty,  or  such  a  rascal 
hanged  himself,  for  playing  a  Judas's  part  against  his  sovereign. 

Next  follow  the  ten  commandments,  which  we  neglect  to  say, 
because  they  arc  of  the  Old  Tesament,  and  the  law  was  given  to  the 
Jews;  we  that  are  christians  are  freed  from  it  by  the  gospel.  Besides, 
it  is  said  to  have  two  tables,  one  shewing  our  duty  towards  God,  the 
other  towards  man :  Concerning  the  first  of  them,  we  hold  ourselves 
clear  from  idolatry,  swearing,  and  profanatioi^ :  For  the  second,  we 
conceive  it  not  to  bind  us,  either  to  give  honour  to  the  King  or 
magistrates  (they  being  the  fathers  and  protectors  of  our  country, 
wealth,  estates,  and  all  we  enjoy  under  God),  nOr  to  our  natural  parents, 
if  they  be  not  of  our  faith. 

At  the  communion,  there  are  prayers  for  the  King  again,  and  the 
Belief,  with  repeating  some  portions  of  scripture,  to  move  men  to 
charity  and  good  works,  all  which  we  omit,  for  only  faith  is  our 
practice  ;  and  for  good  works,  or  charity,  we  hold  it  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  we  will  neither  use  or  do  any  :  Neither  will  we  receive, 
lying,  standing,  sitting,  nor  kneeling,  by  any  means,  nor  any  way  that 
is  commanded  by  order,  in  what  place  or  country  whatsoever.  As 
for  publick  or  private  baptism,  we  are  able  to  do  that  ourselves,  either 
in  a  bason,  a  river,  a  brook,  a  pond,  sa  pool,  a  ditch,  or  a  puddle  ;  nor 
do  we  hold  it  fitting,  but  that  we  be  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  our 
children  ourselves,  and  call  them  what  scripture  names  we  list.  Nay, 
we  will  church  our  wives  ourselves  too.  And,  as  for  matrimony,  we 
will  save  that  charge,  and  take  one  another's  words ;  for  we  must  take 
our  wives  words  for  our  children,  and  why  not  for  themselves?  As  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  burial  of  the  dead,  they  are  both  fit 
to  be  done  ;  the  one  is  necessary,  because  the  brethren  and  sisters  may 
meet  and  salute  the  feast. 

And,  as  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  case  is  all  men's,  besides  boys, 
women,  and  children  :  But  a  grave  and  learned  long-standing  lecturer 
did  lately  find  out  the  right  way  of  burial,  for  an  old  man  that  died 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  near  Duke's-place,  within  Aldgate,  at  which 
funeral  he  preached  ;  and  in  his  sermon  he  told  the  dead  man  his  faults 
very  roundly,  and  abused  the  corpse  more  for  ten  shillings,  than  any 
conformable  preacher  would  have  done  for   twenty;    and  when  he 
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came  to  the  laying  the  body  in  the  ground,  he  omitted  all  order  and 
ceremonies  of  burial,  only  thus  briefly  he  said, 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust, 
Here's  the  hole,  and  in  thou  must. 

3o  there  is  an  end,  and  an  end  of  my  lecture, 

A  POSTSCRIPT. 
It  is  humbly  desired,  that  the  reader  do  not  censure  the  writer  with 
any  thought,  or  touch  of  profanity,  for  in  this  foregoing  discourse  he 
hath  only  decyphered  the  foolish  grounds  and  tenets  which  the 
teachers  of  the  pestilent  sects  of  schismaticks  and  separatists  do  hold 
and  maintain. 

Tour's,  J.  T, 


THE 

GREAT  AND*  FAMOUS 

BATTLE     OF    LUTZEN, 

FOUGHT  BSmrEEN  THE 

RENOWNED  KING  OF  SWEDEN  AND  WALSTEIN. 

Wherein  were  left  dead  upon  the  place  between  five  and  six  thousand 
of  the  Swedish  party,  and  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  of  the 
Imperialists,  where  the  King  himself  was  unfortunately  slain,  whose 
death  counterpoised  all  the  other.  Pappenheim,  Merode,  Isolani, 
and  divers  other  great  commanders  were  offered  up  like  so  many 
sacrifices  on  the  Swedish  altar,  to  the  memory  of  their  King.  Here 
is  also  inserted  an  abridgement  of  the  King's  life,  and  a  relation  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia's  death,  faithfully  translated  out  of  the  French 
copy. 

Printed  i633.    Quarto,  containing  forty-five  pages. 


To  the  Reader. 

WE  see  that,  in  the  greater  maps,  things  are  expressed  more  plainly, 
than  they  can  be  in  the  smaller,  though  they  be  drawn  all  by  one 
skill ;  So  virtue  in  princes  is  more  perspicuous,  than  in  plebeians ;  in 
the  former  she  is  drawn  at  length,  with  all  hex  dua^mow^  \  '\\\^^ 

M  % 
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latter  she  is  limned  in  little,  being  invisible,  unless  you  approach 
very  near  her.  And  indeed,  this  is  consonant  to  nature's  own  wis- 
dom, who  suffers  the  vital  spirits  in  the  body  to  go  to  the  least  mem- 
ber, yea  to  the  very  finger's  end ;  yet  doth  she  most  plentifully  be- 
stow them,  where  she  hath  the  greatest  employment  for  them  :  So  on 
the  vulgar  she  confers  gifts  suitable  to  so  low  a  calling  :  But,  in 
Princes  and  Monarchs,  she  centuples  and  irradiates  her  ornaments, 
because  by  them  she  speaks,  and  gives  laws  to  humanity.  Yet  is  not 
this  rule  so  general,  that  it  often  suffers  not  an  exception  :  For,  as 
nature  distinguishcth  between  the  subject  and  the  prince  by  sove- 
reignty, so  doth  she  between  prince  and  prince,  by  virtue  and  ability. 
That  this  is  true,  this  our  dear  tragical  subject  will  serve  for  a  lively 
and  clear  demonstration,  whom  neither  this  age^  nor  any  of  the  for- 
mer, could  parallel,  in  the  management  both  of  the  scepter^  and  the 
sword.  In  his  whole  reign,  his  prudence  at  home  hath  not  de- 
served more  admiration  than  his  prowess  abroad :  For  indeed,  from 
his  youth   upwards,  V  Mars  hath   been  the  sphere,  wherein  he  bath - 

'  moved,  into  which  violated  justice  first  hauled  him,  and  out  of 
which  nothing  but  she  appeased,  or  death  could  remove  him.  He 
was  a  general  before  a  man,  and  with  a  yet  unreaped  chin  mowed 
down  his  enemies  befoi-e  him.  \  With  many  kingdoms,  at  once,  he 
waged  war,  from  all  which  he  forced  conditions,  advantageous  to 
him  and  his.  This  was  not  without  the  amazement  of  all  men,  to  see 
a  point  oppose  and  conquer  so  vast  a  circumference.  In  his  wars 
I  will  only  observe  three  things  :  Hrs  way  to  victory,  his  behaviour 
in  it,  his  carriage  after  it.  For  the  first,  he  did  animate  his  soldiers 
rather  by  fighting,  than  exhorting ;  nor  did  he  challenge  to  himself 
any  advantage  above  the  meanest  of  them,  but  honour  and  com- 
mand. He  knew  that  it  is  in  empire,  as  in  the  body,  where  the  most 
dangerous  diseases  flow  from  the  head :  Wherefore  he  worked  on 
their  manners  by  his  own,  the  only  firm  cement  of  a  general  and  his 
army.  He  well  understood  that  faith  and  loyalty  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, where  we  impose  thraldom  and  servitude  ;  and  therefore  at 
times  he  would  be  familiar,  as  well  with  the  common  soldier  as  the 
commander.  His  invention  and  execution  of  all  military  stratagems 
were  ever  twins ;  for  in  all  his  conquests  he  owed  as  much  to  bis 
celerity  as  valour.  When  his  foes  were  in  their  tents  securely  dis- 
coursing of  him,  as  a-far  off,  he,  like  the  wolf,  broke  into  their  fable, 
to  their  irrecoverable  astonishment.  They  could  not  withstand  the 
force  of  his  fame,  much  less  that  of  his  arms.  One  feather  more 
I  must  add,  without  which  his  victories  had  not  been  fully  plumed, 
nor  could  have  soared  so  high,  and  that  was  this :  He  never  per- 
suaded any  man  to  an  enterprise,  hi  which  he  would  not  himself 
make  one.  He  taught  them,  as  well  by  hand,  as  tongue.  I  may  add, 
that  neither  antiquity  can,  nor  posterity  ever  shall  produce  a  prince 
so  patient  of  all  military  wants,  as  of  meat,  drink,  warmth,  sleep,  &c, 
all  wtich  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  In  divers  suf- 
ferings of  his,*  he  recalls  to  my  mind  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
Romans,  Cato,  who,  leading  his  troops  through  the  contagious  and 
poisonous  desarts,  was  ever  the  last  of  his  army  that  drank,  save 
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once,  when  he  began  to  them  all  in  water  taken  from  a  spring  sus- 
pected to  be  invenomed. 

Thus  much  of  his  way  to  victory,  now  let  us  come  to  his  deport- 
ment in  it.  After  all  Jiis  conquests,  such  a  calm  immediately  en- 
sued, that  the  passed  storm  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  enemy  ap- 
peared rather  like  one  suddenly  wakened,  than  frighted.  There  waa 
not  any  of  his  victories  that  washed  not  her  hands  .0/  all  cold  and 
innocent  blood.  He  was  so  severe  a  justicer,  that  he  often  revenged 
the  violating  of  his  merciful  decrees  even  upon  the  place,  and  some- 
times on  men  of  quality,  whom  he  affected.  The  laws  of  retaliation 
he  knew  so  well,  that  he  gave  to  all  men  punctual  satisfaction  for  all 
offences  received  from  his  party,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wrong 
done.  For  this  cause,  his  tribunal  (like  the  Roman)  stood  ever 
open.  All  his  great atchieyements  were  ever  Mteoded  by  devotion 
within,  and  circumspection  without.  He  first  praised  God,  and  then 
/\provided  for  man  ;  at  once  having  an  eye  on  his  enemies  next  designs, 
and  his  soldiers  present  necessities.  The  greatest  of  his  glories,  pur- 
chased with  blood  and  sweat,  could  neither  change  the  estate  of  .hi« 
mind,  or  copy  o(  his  countenan(^e.  The  true  greatness  of  his  spirit 
was  such,  that,  in  all  his  actions,  he  placed  ostentation  behind,  and 
conscience  before  him,  and  sought  not  the  reward  of  a  good  deed  from 
fame,  but  from  the  deed  itself.  I  conclude  this  point  with  this  asser- 
tion, that  hone&ty  had  as  striCjt  and  great  a  command  over  him,  as 
necessity  over  mankind.  He  wa3  a  prince  of  so  great  and  clear  a 
fame,  that  envy  herself  blushed  to  oppose  it,  and  theref(H'«  was  forced 
to  assume  the  mask  of  religion,  under  which  she  might  securely  dis- 
play her  invectives.  Religion,  religion,  it  is  thou  that  shouldest  unite, 
but  dost  estrange  hearts ;  and  makest  us  jseek  to  take  away  even  those 
lives  that  gave  us  ours.  Let  a  man  have  in  eminency  all  the  cardi- 
nal and  theological  virtues,  be  of  a  contrary  sect  looks  on  all  these 
through  a  mist  raised  by  his  malice,  which  makes  him  either  not  see 
them  at  all,  or  not  as  they  are.  O  Jesus^  Jesus,  in  thy  best  blessed 
time,  gather  thy  strayed  flock  into  one  fold,  and  let  truth  and  peace 
kiss  each  other.  This  testimony  the  perfections  of  this  prince  drew 
from  me,  who  was  abstemious  and  continent  in  every  thing,  save  in 
the  search  of  glory  and  virtue. 

It  now  remains,  that  I  say  something  of  :the  ensuing  treatise,  in  whic^ 
is  contained  the  last  and  greatest  battle  of  this  king,  his  deplored 
death,  and  o.ther  weighty  circumstances.  %  The  original  is  French, 
written  by  one  of  the  ablest  pens  of  that  nation.?  He  begins  at  the 
king's  coming  down  into  Germany,  and  extends  his  story  to  his  death. 
Of  all  the  modern  hi&tories,  I  dare  make  it  the  chorus ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  stile  so  attick,  and  so  judicial,  that  it  may  well  be  called 
the  French  Tacitus.  What  hath  been  before  delivered,'  in  other  dis- 
courses concerning  this  subject,  is  to  this  nought  else  but  a  foil.  The 
full  and  perfect  translation  of  this  rare  piece  I  here  promise  the 
courteous  reader ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  intreat  him-  to  wear,  as  ^. 
favour,  this  branch,  by  which  he  may  judge  the  whole  body. 
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THE  kingy  having  mustered  his  troops,  and  those  of  Duke  Bernard 
of  Saxon  Weimar,  about  Erfurt,  the  army  received  command  to 
advance  towards  Naumburg. 

The  king  came  thither  in  person  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  and  cut  in 
pieces  two  regiments  of  Merode,  that  opposed  him  by  the  way.     He 
was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Naumburg,  but  he  received  intelligence,  that 
the  enemy's  forces  lay  incamped   at  Leipsick,  and  Noerspurg,  and 
stretched  thence  in  length,  as  fir  as  Weissenfeis,  and  that  they  were  in- 
trenched in  a  place  advantageous.    Which  proceeding  of  theirs  obliged 
the  king  to  do  the  like,  at  Naumburg,  and  to  seek  the  means  to  join  his 
army  with  the  Electoral,  which  then  lay  about  Torgau,  consisting  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  reinforced  with  two  thousand  horse  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg.     He  sent  divers  posts  to  inform  them 
of  his  coming,  and  of  the  courses  were  to  be  taken  for  their  uniting. 
Walstein  and  Pappenheim,  being  lodged  between  them,  had  an  eye  on 
them  both,  and  made  it  their  only  study  to  hinder  their  conjunction. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  the  scouts  of  the  king  brought  him 
word,  the  enemy  had  sacked  and  abandoned  the  city,  and  castle  of 
Weissenfeis,  laid  plain  his  trenches,  and  retired  himself  towards  Lutzen, 
^UP  German  miles  from  Leipsick.     The  king,  hearing  this  news,  re- 
solved no  longer  to  delay  the  fight,  his  courage  not  permitting  him  to 
temporise  any  further,  nor  to  attend  the  return  of  his  posts  sent  to  the 
Elector.  *** 

That,  which  confirmed  him  in  this  his  resolution,  was  the  assurance 
of  certain  prisoners  brought  him  by  Relinguen,  that  Pappenheim  was 
gone  to  Hall,  with  six  regiments.  Wherefore  his  army  had  order  to 
march  towards  the  enemy,  the  fifteenth,  three  hours  before  day,  and  to 
dare  him  to  a  battle.  The  diligence  of  the  van  was  such,  that  it  reach- 
ed the  enemy  by  the  scond  hour  after  noon,  and  began  the  assault. 
The  Imperialists  failed  not  to  make  head,  and  a  strong  resistance. 
Many  charges  were  given,  with  advantage,  and  loss  equal,  the  victory 
inclining  now  to  this  side,  then  to  that,  till  at  length  the  Swedes  gave 
fire  to  their  small  field-pieces,  which  pierced  and  broke  sundry  Impe- 
rial companies,  and  forced  them  to  a  retreat.  The  Swedes  became 
masters  of  the  field,  and  brought  to  the  king  a  standard  taken  from  the 
enemy,  with  this  device,  La  Fortune,  Sf  VAigle  Romain,  Fortune,  and 
the  Roman  Eagle.  Hence  some  drew  this  prognostick,  that  the  enemy 
should,  before  long,  part  with  the  one  and  the  other.  A  thick  mist  and 
the  night  coming  upon  them,  the  Swedes  were  hindered  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  victory. 

The  king  remained  in  the  field,  and  stood  in  order  of  battle  all  nighty 
-  having  no  other  shelter  than  his  caroach,  resolved  to  follow  close  his 
design,  and  engage  the  enemy  to  a  general  corabate.  He  communicated 
his  intention  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxon-Weimar,  and  other  remarkable 
commanders,  who  passed  away  that  night  near  his  caroach,  having 
nothing  over  their  heads,  but  the  heavenly  arch,  nor  any  thing  under 
them,  but  trusses  of  straw  laid  upon  tU^  eail\x,   T\ve«  ^ddri«.TOiture 
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they  left  behind^  believing  they  should  return  to  lodge  in  Naumhurg  : 
I^But  the  patience  of  their  general  made  them  with  ease  pass  over  these 

"  I  inconveniences.  Some  of  the  priacipal  officers  endeavoured  to  -dissuade 
the  king  from  giving  battle,  alledging  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
great,  his  seats  advantageous  ;  their  own  army  feeble  and  wearied  with 
continual  marches ;  and  that  it  was  far  safer  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxon,  and  make  so  strong  an  union,  as  may  promise  success  in  the 
equality  of  their  arinies*  Their  reasons  were  not  received,  but  crossed 
by  the  king  with  many  more  solid,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
times  past,  and  the  present  astonishment  of  the  enemy  ;  from  the  cou- 
rage of  his  soldiers,  and  his  advantages  obtained ;  from  the  justice  of 
his  arms,  from  the  benediction  from  above,  from  the  absence  of  Pap- 
penheim,  and  the  discommodities  he  should  be  subject  to,  in  that 
reason  now  waxing  bitter,  in  case  he  should  suffer  the^nemy  to  perfect 
his  trenches,  which  .he  had  already  begun  in  many  places  :  To  which 
he  added  his  reputation,  and  how  important  it  was  to  hasten  the  corn- 
bate,  saying  aloud,  *  That  he  would  not  suffer  Walstein  to  beard  him^ 
without  calling  him  to  an  account,  and  letting  him  sec^  by  proof,  that  he 
was  not  to'  be  faulted,  that  before  this  he  had  not  seen  him  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand  ;  that  he  desired  to  make  trial  of  his  ability  in  the 
field,  and  ferret  him  out  of  his  burrbws/ 

The  commanders,  perceiving  by  the  language  and  tone  of  the  king, 
that  his  decree  to  fight  was  inevitable,  and  their  opposition  fruitless, 
conformed  their  wills  by  an  humble  obedience  to  his,  not  without  re- 
iterated protestations  to  subscribe  themselves  his  in  their  own  blood, 
and  seal  it  with  the  loss  of  their  lives :  Whereat  the  king  rejoiced  ex- 
tremely ;  nor  could  he  contain  his  joy  from  appearing  in  his  face,  but, 
by  his  chearful  looks,  expressed  his  inward  content,  and  forthwith 
called  for  a  new  sute  of  chammois,  which  he  presently  put  on.  Then 
they  presented  to  him  his  arms,  and  the  Duke  Bernard,  of  Saxon- 
Weimar,  and  sundry  other  princes  and  officers  conjured  him,  by  all 

^things  dear  and  holy,  to  wear  his  helmet  and  cuirass  ;  but  they  could 
not  win  him  to  it,  he  objecting  the  incumbrance,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  musquet-bullet  still  remaining  in  his  shoulder,  which,  to  him,  made 
the  least  weight  unsupportable. 

The  king's  design  was  to  begin  the  combate  by  the  peep  of  day  ;  but 
so  thick  and  dark  a  mist  arose,  that  it  confined  the  eye  to  a  small  dis- 
tance, and-  rendered  any  enterprise  not  only  difficult,  but  dangerous  ; 
wherefore  the  king  was  constrained  to  expect  till  the  sun  had  chaced  it 
away,  which,  till  then,  had  deprived  him  of  all  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  interim,  according  to  his  custom,  he  employed  in  his  devotions, 
and  in  making  the  round  of  his  army,  to  mark  the  disposition  and 
countenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  encourage  them  to  fight  manfully. 
Coming  to  the  quarter  of  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  he  put  them  in 

Cjbattle  array ;  and,  with  a  voice  and  countenance  alike  chearful,  he 
thus  bespoke  them : 

*  My  friends  and  camerades*,  this  is  the  day  that  invites  you  to  de- 
monstrate what  you  are ;   shew  yourselves  men  of  valour,  keep  your 

'  Camen4e9  if,  in.£ngU&h,  C^u&\>eT4e\Vo^%. 
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ranks,  and  fight  courageously  for  yourselves  and  your  king.  If  this 
day  the  bravery  of  vour  spirits  shine  forth,  yon  shall  find  the  heavenly 
benediction  perched  on  the  points  of  your  swords,  honour,  and  a  recom- 
pence  of  your  valour :  On  the  contrary,  if  you  turn  back,  and  basely 
and  foolishly  commit  the  armed  band  to  the  protection  of  the  unarmed 
foot,  you  shall  find  infamy,  my  disgrace,  and  your  own  ruin  ;  and  I 
protest  to  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  not  the  least  piece  of  you,  or 
of  your  bones,  shall  return  again  into  Swedeland/ 

This  exhortation,  delivered  in  a  hig^  and  piercing  tone,  won  from 
the  Swedes  and  Finlanders  only  these  general  acclamations :  ^  That  they 
would  approve  themselves  men  of  honour ;  that  they  had  lives  only 
for  him,  which  they  were  ambitious  to  preserve  in  the  obtaining  of 
victory  and  his  good  graces/ 

The  Swedes  being  placed  in  rank  and  file,  the  king  embattles  the 
Alman  regiments,  and  thus,  in  few  words,  exhorts  them  :  . 

« 

^My  friends,  officers,  and  soldiers,  I  conjure  you,  by  your  love  to 
heaven  and  me,  this  day  to  manifest  whose  you  are :  you  shall  fight 
not  only  under  me,  but  with  me ;  my  blood  and  life  shall  mark  you 
out  the  way  to  honoqr;  break  not  your  ranks,  but  second  me  with 
courage:  If  you  perform  this,  victory  is  ours  with  all  her  glories,  you 
and  your  posterity  shall  enjoy  it ;  if  you  give  back,  your  lives  and 
liberties  have  one  period/ 

This  speech  was  answered  with  an  universal  shout,  and  vows  reci* 
procal ;  \That  they  would  make  it  appear  they  knew  the  way  to  victory 
or  to  death  :  That  the  king  should  receive  all  satisfaction  in  their  ser^ 
vice,  and  the  enemy  should  acknowledge  he  had  to  do  with  men  of 
honour/ 

Walstein  and  his  principal  officers  discovered  quickly,  by  his  scouts, 
the  resolution  of  the  king,  and  the  countenance  of  his,  and  thereupon 
grounded  this  resolution,  *That  they  must  needs  come  to  blows/ 
Walstein  was  infinitely  desirous  to  avoid  the  combate ;  but  he  was 
wisely  admonished,  by  some  about  him,  that  every  step  his  men  made 
in  a  retreat  would  take  from  their  courage,  and  give  it  to  the  enemy, 
and  bring  upon  his  army  a  panick  fear  and  an  utter  confusion.  He 
spent  that  whole  night  in  digging  and  intrenching,  in  embattling  his 
army,  and  planting  his  artillery  ip  divers  places  advantageous,  the 
better  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  enemy ,  Pappenheim  was  sent  for 
back  in  post-haste,  who  was  gone  to  Hall,  being  very  desirous  to  invest 
it,  not  believing  that  the  king  would  give  or  accept  of  battle,  before  the 
forces  of  Saxony  were  arrived.  In  the  mean  time,  the  utmost  en- 
deavours of  Walstcin.were  not  wanting  to  hearten  his  men ;  and  he  laid 
before  them  honour,  reward,  their  advantages,  their  forces,  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  which  God,  the  Catholick  church,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
whole  empire  justified  against  the  violence  and  usurpation  of  a  stranger: 
And  all  this^  and  more,  he  uttered  in  his  litter,  which  his  gout  would 
not  permit  him  to  forsake. 
T^/s  was  $ubject  to  divers  i^terpretaUons  -,    some  believing,  that 
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indeed  fae  felt  some  symptoms  of  that  sickness  very  familiar  to  him'; 
others  maintained  this -posture  to  have  no  good  grace  on  a  day  of  bat- 
tle, and  judged,  that  Walstein  was  very  willing  to  preserve  himself  safe 
and  sound,  that  he  might  hereafter  serve  his  master  and  his  party : 
Others  averred  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  gout,  which  did  warrant 
his  retreat  without  his  reproach,  necessity  commanding  the  stoutest 
courage  to  yield  to  such  an  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  being  ready  at  all  points,  and  his  army 
embattled,  he  would  take  no  refection,  because  he  would  be  an  example 
to  his  men,  and  lose  no  time.  Being  placed  in  the  head  of  Steinsbock's 
regiment,  he  thus  spoke  with  a  voice  audible  :  '  Now,  now  is  the  time, 
comrades,  we  must  go  on  undaunted  ;  let  us  charge,  let  us  charge  in 
the  name  of  God  ;  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  aid  me  in  fighting  this  day,  and 
favour  my  right.' 

These  words  were  no  sooner  pronounced,  but  he  gave  spurs  to  his 

horse,  and,  with  his  head  inclined,  gave  a  charge  to  a  battalion  of 

twenty-four  companies  of  cuirassiers,  which  were  esteemed  the  Bower  of  ^ 

the  Imperial  army.    Two  Swedish  regiments  had  order  to  second  him. 

The  artillery  of  the  king  was  advanced,  and  five  cannon-shot  discharged 

upon  the  enemy,  who  answered  them  with  two  hundred,  which  went  off 

—  with  a  horrid  noise,  and  lightning,  but  with  small  loss  to  theSwedes, 

the  cannoneers  of  Walstein  not  having  well  taken  their  aim.     But  the 

£rst  shock  was  fatal  to  the  king,  and  all  the  army ;    for  though  tiie 

squadrons,  led  by  so  brave  a!  chief,  with  an  unheard  of  resolution,  gave 

on,  like  thunder,  on  the  enemy,  and  made  him  recoil ;    yet  one  shot, 

from  a  pistol,  gave  him  new  courage,  which  pierced  the  king's  arm,  and 

broke  the  bone.     When  those,  next  the  king,  saw  him  bleed,  they  were 

amazed,  and  cried  out '  The  king  is  wounded.'    Which  words  the  king 

heard  with  much  distaste  and  repining,  fearing  it  would  abate  the 

valour  of  his  men  ;  wherefore,  dissembling  his  grief,  with  a  joyful  and 

undaunted  look,  he  sought  to  qualify  the  fear  of  his  soldiers,  with  these 

masculine  words :  '  The  hurt  is  slight,  comrades,  take  courage,  let  us 

make  use  of  our  odds,  and  return  to  the  charge.'    The  commanders 

that  were  about  him,  with  hands  lifted  up,  earnestly  besought  him  to 

C^retire ;  but  the  apprehension  of  frighting  his  men,  and  his  ambition  to 

overcome,  prevailed. 

The  assault  being  re-begun  with  vigour  and  fervour,  and  the  king 
fighting  again  in  the  head  of  his  troops,  once  more  to  break  those  ranks, 
that  were  again  made  up,  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  grief  which  he  felt 
in  the  agitation  of  his  body,  enfeebled  much  his  spirits  and  voice,  which 
caused  him  to  whisper  these  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Saxon  I 
Lavenburgh  :  *  Convey  me  hence,  for  I  am  dangerously  wounded/    He  ' 
had  scarcely  ended  his  speech,  and  turned  head  to  retire,  when  a  cuirasr 
sier,  marking  this  retreat,  advanced,  upon  the  gallop,  from  the  bat^ 
talion  of  the  enemy,  and  discharged  his  carabine  full  in  the  shoulder  6£ 
the  king,  with  this  insulting  speech :  *  And  art  thou  there  then  ?  Long  it  is 
that  I  have  sought  thee/    Some  imagined,  that  it  was  Pappenheim  that 
gave  the  blow,  by  reason  he  had  often  vaunted,  that  an  ancient  predic- 
tion was  found  amongst  the  records  of  his  family,  that  a  stranger  king 
should  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Pappenheim,  mtVi  d\vet^  ^c^x^ycvVv&X^^'i 
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and  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  And,  for  this  cause,  (having  many 
scars  in  his  face,  and  divers  other  parts  of  his  body  stitched  up)  he  re- 
flected on  himself,  and  believed  the  prophecy  should  be  accomplished 
by  his  hand.  But  this  needs  no  other  confutation,  than  the  absence  of 
Pappenheim,  and  the  time  when  the  king  received  his  hurt,  which  was 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  assault,  before  Pappenheim  could  make 
one  of  the  adversei  party.  I  may  add,  that  the  discretion  of  this  worthy 
count  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  run  into  an  error  so  uncivil,  as  to 
qpeak  so  undecently  to  a  prince  of  that  eminency. 

When  the  king  had  received  this  mortal  wound,  which  pierced  him 
through  and  through,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  gave  up  the  ghost, 
with  nothing  but '  My  God'  in  his  mouth.  He  that  made  this  accursed 
shot  was  beaten  down  with  a  storm  of  harquebusado's,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  indignation  of  the  Swedes.  But,  while  the  groom  of  the  king's 
chamber,  and  divers  others,  lighted  to  raise  the  body,  the  charge  began 
agsun,  more  furiously  than  ever ;  the  enemy  having  taken  notice  of  this 
blow,  and  concluding  that  all  was  now  finished,  and  that  he  should  have 
Swedes  good  cheap.  This  hindered  the  king's  servants  from  bearing 
of  his  body,  and  summoned  every  man  to  r^ain  the  stirrup,  and  with- 
stand the  foe ;  so  that  the  king  could  not  be  defended  from  receiving 
another  pistol-shot  in  the  head,  and  being  twice  run  through  with  a 

.  sword*  The  Imperialists  fearing  him,  even  after  death,  and  cowardly 
suspecting  his  speedy  resurrection :  The  poor  groom  of  his  chamber 
never  forsook  him,  but  breathed  his  last  upon  his  master's  carcase,  after 
the  receipt  of  an  infinity  of  wounds. 

But  neither  the  king's  death,  nor  the  great  odds  that 'the  enemy  had, 
being  stropgly  intrenched  in  divers  places,  could  let  the  Swedes,  madded 

C,  with  their  inestimable  loss,  from  assaulting  the  Imperialists  with  an  un- 
speakable fury ;  insomuch  that  they  compelled  the  battalion  of  cuiras* 
isiers,  which  made  the  left  wing,  to  retire  into  their  trenches,  whom  they 
dislodged  about  noon,  and  gcuned  seven  of  their  cannon,  together  with 
many  colours  and  comets. 

Lieutenant^olonel  Relinguen  received  command  to  advance,  and, 
with  three  hundred  horse,  to  charge  four  regiments  of  crabbats,  com- 
manded by  Isolani,  which  made  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  ;  which 
he  performed  with  so  much  bravery  and  courage,  that  he  twice  pierced 
through  them,  and  brought  back  three  standards,  leaving  behind  one  of 
his  own.  All  his  officers  were  wounded,  and  he  himself,  in  the  second 
onset,  had  his  arm  shot  through  with  a  pistol-bullet,  which  forced  him 
to  retire.  Isolani,  General  of  the  Crabbats,  lost  his  life,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  men.  Eighteen  of  his  companies  charged  some  German 
regiments  that  guarded  the  baggage ;  but  they  were  stoutly  opposed, 
,the  combate  fierce,  the  assaults  reiterated,  the  earth  died  crimson,  and 
burdened  with  carcases  ;  the  Crabbats  driven  back,  though  not  with- 
out some  disorder  of  the  German  horse,  recoiled  amongst  the  carts ; 
but  this  disadvantage  the  enemy  could  not  espy,  by  reason  of  a  thick 
cloud  which  then  arose,  and  gave  the  Germans  opportunity  to  rank 
themselves. 

The  Imperial  commanders,  Galas,  Merode,  and  Holok,  longing  to 
recover  their  seat,  and  cannpn  lost,  took  selected  bands,  fired  the  four 
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corners  of  Lutzen,  to  blind  the  Swedes,  and  keep  them  from  piercing 
that  side  to  the  succour  of  their  friends.  This  essay  was  followed  by 
success,  the  trench  forced  by  the  imperialists,  the  seven  pieces  of  cannon 
lost  regained,  and  some  Swedish  regiments  disordered. 

Hie  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxon  Weimar,  seeing  the  confusion  of  his  men, 
and  being  advertised,  by  Kniphausen,  of  the  king's  death,  was  extremely 
incensed,  and,  protesting  he  had  not  so  base  a  wish  as  to  survive  him,  he 
ran,  with  his  head  couched,  on  the  enemy,  seconded  by  the  regiments  of 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt  and  Count  Lowenstein.  Then  the  fight  became 
obstinate,  on  both  sides,  the  charges  redoubled,  the  carcases  piled  up, 
the  pikes  broken,  and  the  difference  came  to  be  decided  by  dint  of 
sword.  The  eye  of  man,  nor  that  greater  of  the  world,  ever  beheld  a 
joust  more  furious.  The  Imperialists  strove  to  hold  their  advantage 
recovered,  and  the  Swedes  to  dispossess  them  of  it.  The  Duke  Bernard 
did  wonders  that  day  ;  thrice,  like  lightning,  shot  he  through  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  nor  could  a  wound,  received  on  the  left  arm,  cause  him 
to  leave  the  field,  before  he  had  constrained  the  enemy  to  abandon  the 
cannon  and  his  post. 

The  winning  of  this  opened  him  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  another  ; 
for  this  valiant  prince  pressed  the  Imperialists  so  hanJ,  that  he  again 
disranked  them,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  another  post,  guarded  witk 
thirteen  cannon.  His  dexterity  in  the  drilling  of  his  men,  in  the  opei^ 
ing  and  shutting  of  his  ranks,  was  such,  that  they  received  little  or  no 
hurt  from  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  duke,  undaunted,  pierced  through 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  displaced  the  enemy,  and  made  himself  master 
likewise  of  this  place,  and  of  the  cannon,  and  drove  the  enemy  to 
a  confused  retreat.  The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  Swedes,  well 
bloodeld,  made  good  use  of  their  advantage,  and  the  disorder  of  their 
foes,  passing  over  their  bellies,  killing  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
stopping  their  ears  against  all  motives  for  quarter. 

The  duke,  possessed  of  this  place,  and  master  of  the  field,  between 
two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  there  was  but  one  post  to 
force,  seated  by  a  windmill,  and  guarded  by  three  Imperial  regiments, 
endeavoured  to  remove  them,  sending,  in    the  mean  time,  sundry 
squadrons  to^chace  the  fugitives*     But  then  the  fight  grew  more  cruel 
than  ever ;  for  Pappenheim  was  returned  from  Hall,  and  came  upon 
the  gallop  with  certain  fresh  regiments.  His  reputation,  and  his  ^cou- 
ragement,  gave  new  spirits  to  the  runaways,  and  called  them  to  the  corn- 
bate.    The  duke,  having  notice  of  this,  quits  this  place,  new-ranks  and 
encourages  his  men,  and  gives  Pappenheim  a  meeting  in  the  midway. 
All  the  charges  past  were  nothing,  in  respect  of  these  latter ;  Pappen- 
heim employed  his  utmost  cunning  and  diligence,  and  shewed  himself,  in 
all  places,  in  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  embolden  them.     On  the  other 
side,  the  Duke  Bernard  fixed  a  resolution  either  to  die  or  overcome: 
and  the  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  inraged  for  the  death  of  their  king, 
fought  like  lions,  and  desperately  ran  upon  the  enemy.     The  artillery 
advanced,  and  began  to  thunder,  and  to  enter  divers  battalions,  and  to 
make  legs  and  arms  to  fiy  from  one  place  to  another.     The  smaller  shot 
was  also  so  violent,  that  the  squadrons  encountered  in  the  palpable 
darkness,  caused  by  the  smoke,  without  knoHiV^%<&  ol  ^m^^f^'OKsu 
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This  furious  shock  continued  two  hours,  with  equal  loss  to  bothy 
victory  opening  her  arms  to  embrace  now  one  side,  then  another.  Galas/ 
Merode,  and  Holok  were  wounded  to  death,  and  a  cannon-shot  cut  off 
Pappenheim  by  the  middle. 

His  death,  and  the  loss  of  divers  other  commanders,  staggered  the 
Imperialists,  as  much  as  that  of  the  King's  incensed  the  Swedes.  Then 
the  enemy  (upon  the  receipt  of  a  new  salute  from  twenty-four  cannon, 
which  pierced  their  thickest  troops)  began  to  fly,  and  the  Swedes  pressed 
and  pursued  them  far  within  night,  which  favoured  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives,  and  hindered  the  Swedes  from  ranging  further  in  the  chace. 
Indeed  they  were  so  tired,  that  they  had  neither  breath  nor  force  further 
to  follow  them.  The  Imperialists,  giving  fire  to  their  camp,  and  part 
of  their  baggage,  took  some  the  way  of  Leipsick,  others  that  of  Leut* 
meritz,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  whither  it  was  thought 
Walstein  was  gone,  having  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  battle,  to  find  a  safe 
place  of  retreat,  and  to  gather  together  his  dispersed  troops. 

The  Swedes  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  most 
of  his  baggage,  of  one  and  twenty  exquisite  cannon,  besides  inferior 
ones,  and  a  multitude  of  standards  and  cornets.  Upon  the  mustering 
of  their  army,  they  found  wanting  (over  and  above  the  incomparable 
and  irreparable  loss  of  their  king)  the  Major  General  Isslet,  and  other 
colonels,  and  officers.  A  Prince  of  Anhalt,  a  Count  of  Nilis,  the 
Colonels  Brandestein,  Wildenstein,  Relinguen,  and  Winchell,  received 
that  day  deep  and  honourable  wounds.  The  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar 
also  was  hurt,  to  whose  valour  and  conduct  the  Swedish  party  (after 
God)  owes  the  glory  of  that  day,  more  bloody  by  far,  than  that  which 
was  fought  the  year  past  in  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Leipsick.  The 
Duke  Ernest  of  Weimar  also  insinuated  himself  into  the  hearts  bf  all 
men,  by  his  courage  and  leading  that  day.  The  regiments  of  these  two 
princes,  and  those  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  of  the  Count  of  Lewestein, 
of  Colonel  Brandestein,  and  the  two  Swedish  colonels,  sirnamed  the 
Blue,  and  the  Yellow,  bore  the  brunt  of  that  day.  The  Swedes  lost 
between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  remaining  on  the  place,  and  two  thirds  of  their  army 
ruined  and  dispersed,  besides  the  death  or  mortal  wounds  of  divers  of 
their  remarkable  commanders,  as  Galas,  Merode,  Holok,  Piccolomini, 
Isolaai,  and  divers  others.  Pappenheim,  above  all  the  rest,  was 
bewailed  by  his  party,  and  not  without  just  cause;  his  courage,  his 
conduct,  his  vigilance  and  experience,  having  conspired  to  rank  him  in 
the  soldiers  esteem  amongst  the  bravest  generals  of  these  times. 

But  this  glorious  victory  of  the  Swedish  army  suffered  an  eclipse,  by 
the  death  of  that  truly  great  king,  who  was  the  jpuL  j^f-hifi  friends,  and 

-'the  terror  and  scourge  of  his  enemies.  His  body  could  not  be  found 
till  the  next  day,  when,  after  a  curious  search,  it  was  discovered  among 
the  dead  heaps  rifled,  and  half  naked,  and  so  disfigured  with  blood  and 
'dirt,  that  he  could  hardly  be  known.  This,  at  once  so  doleful  and 
glorious  a  spectacle  of  the  end  of  so  great  a  monarch,  worked  so  strongly 
and  efiectually  on  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  that,  with  tears  and  lamenta* 
tjons  As*  a  loss  so  irreparable,  they  made  an  unanimous  vow,  upon  the 

place,  to  revenge  bis  death,  and  make  him^  Te;\vit&  m  the  tigprous  pursuit 
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of  his  designs,  which  he  had  so  often  conjured  them  to  continue,  espe- 
cially a  little  before  this  battle,  when  he  seemed  to  presage  his  end, 
touching  which  he  discoursed  often  and  seriously  with  many  of  his 
familiars*  Amongst  other  passages,  the  King  marking  the  multitude  of 
people  that  flocked  about  him  at  his  entry  into  Naumburg,  three  days 
before  the  battle,  and  hearing  their  shouts  of  joy,  and  this  genenil 
acclamation,  Long  live  the  King,  as  if  now  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
since  he  was  present,  he  made  to  the  standers-by  this  short  but  memorar 
^  ble  speech :  *  Our  affairs  answer  our  desires,  but  I  doubt  God  will 
punish  me  for  the  folly  of  the  people,  who  attribute  too  much  to  me, 
and  esteem  me,  as  it  were,  their  God,  and  therefore  he  will  make  them 
shortly  see  I  am  but  a  man.  He  be  my  witness,  it  is  a  thing  distasteful 
to  me.  Whatever  befall  me,  I  shall  receive  it  as  proceeding  from  his 
divine  will :  In  this  only  I  rest  fully  satisfied,  that  he  will  not  leave  this 
great  enterprise  of  mine  imperfect.' 

The  seventeenth  of  November,  immediately  following  the  day  of 
battle,  and  the  King's  death,  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  retired  to 
Weissenfels,  to  take  a  general  review  of  his  army,  and  to  give  rest  and 
breath  to  his  over- wearied  troops.  By  the  review  of  his  regiments,  it 
appeared  that  his  army  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  strong. 
The  Duke  imparted  his  present  estate,  and  all  other  necessary  particu- 
lars, to  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  urged  the  elector  to  an  uniting  of 
their  forces,  to  the  end  they  i;night  follow  close  their  design,  and  pursue 
Walstein  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Austria.  After  this,  all  the  army,  as 
well  Swedish  as  German,  agreed  in  the  election  of  Duke  Bernard  for 
their  general,  and  took  a  new  oath  faithfully  to  serve  him,  who  had 
deserved  so  well  of  the  Swedish  party  by  so  many  benefits,  by  his* 
vigilancy,  his  conduct,  and  the  greatness  of  his  fame  in  war;  but,  above 
all,  by  his  resolution  and  incomparable  valour,  of  which  he  made  so 
opportune  and  clear  a  demonstration  on  that  bloody  day  of  battle. 
The  chancellor  Oxesterne,  who  lay  then  about  Francfort,  was  sent  for 
in  all  haste  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  chancery  royal,  removed  to 
Erfurt;  but  chiefiy,  to  serve  and  counsel  the  desolate  and  disconsolate 
queen,  environed  with  griefs  and  crosses  inexpressible,  yet  but  equal  to 
the  greatness  of  her  loss.  The  said  chancellor,  and  the  Chevalier 
Rache,  served  happily  to  rectify  sundry  disorders,  and  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  such  as  were  dejected;  but  principally,  to  stop  the  flood  of 
tears  flowing  from  the  eyes  of  this  most  virtuous  princess,  and  to  replant 
in  her  mind  generous  and  masculine  resolutions. 

De  la  Gorde  was  sent  for  in  post-haste,  who  was  embarked  in  Swede- 
land  with  certain  regiments  of  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  to  bring  a  supply 
to  the  camp  royal,  and  reinforce  it,  the  dead  king  being  anchored  in  this 
'  maxim,  to  make  continual  levies  (notwithstanding  the  number  of  his 
armies)  that  so  he  might  have  men  at  will  to  fill  up  those  empty  com- 
panies, which  the  sword,  mortality,  and  many  other  military  miseries 
might  unhappily  depopulate. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  this  mighty  prince,  the  astonish- 
ment and  fright  of  the  enemy  was  such,  that  he  basely  forsook  divers 
strong  and  impregnable  places  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  Amongst 
others  the  city  of  Lcipsick  was  forsaken^  and  the  castle  razed  to  the 
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ground ;  Chemnitz  was  taken,  Zwickaw  invested  and  forced,  the  Duke 
Bernard  following  close  his  good  fortune,  and  making  good  use  of  the 
enemy's  amazement.  To  this  he  was  animated  the  more,  by  the  fixed 
decree  of  the  confederate  princes,  to  make  all  fast,  and  more  and  more  to 
knit  a  firm  union  with  the  Swedes,  that  so  both  of  them  jointly  might 
1  execute  and  fulfil  the  intentions  and  exhortations  of  the  deceased 
king. 

Walstein  having  notice  betimes  of  his  men's  infortunity,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  Swedes,  recovered  Leipsick  that  night,  and  before  day 
took  the  way  of  Leutmeritz,  where  he  recollected  his  disbanded  men, 
and  added  to  them  six  fresh  regiments  that  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
battle.  After  the  often  sending  of  his  posts  to  all  parts,  at  length 
Altringer  had  order  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  join  half  his  army  to 
that  of  Walstein. 

Notwithstanding  the  so  miserable  defeat  of  the  Imperialists,  bonfires 
were  made  in  divers  parts  of  Bavaria,  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
Te  Deum  chanted  aloud  through  all  the  streets  of  Ingolstadt  and 
Ratisbon.  But  these  vain  fires  and  triumph^  served  for  so  many- 
trumpets,  to  sound  forth  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  departed  king ; 
since,  in  the  enemy's  own  judgment,  his  death  was  thought  sufficient  to 
counterpoise  the  dissipation  and  slaughter  of  so  puissant  an  army: 
And  indeed,  except  this  accursed  blow,  there  was  no  one  circumstance 
that  did  not  oblige  the  imperial  party  to  a  funeral  equipage.  Nothing 
was  more  to  be  admired  than  the  moderation  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
which  expressed  no  joy  in  triumph  or  exultation.  They  contented 
themselves  with  the  discharging  of  a  few  ordnance,  to  make  the  silly 
people  believe  they  had  the  better  of  the  day.  Some  judged  this 
modest  behaviour  to  proceed  from  sensible  losses,  suffered  in  the  battle, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Swedish  forces,  and  the  difficulty  to  set 
on  foot  again  an  army  of  that  vastness.  Others  deemed  it  to  proceed 
from  the  dispersed  rumour  of  the  Emperor's  death,  which  they  thought 
countervailed  that  of  the  King,  and  cast  the  imperial  court  into  an 
irrecoverable  dejection. 

The  failing  of  the  Saxon  to  appear  in  the  ^eld  on  the  day  of  battle, 
when  his  aid  concerned  his  own  honour  and  the  King's  good,  was 
attributed  to  the  like  sad  accident,  a  rumour  being  divulged,  not  only 
of  the  duke's  death,  but  the  manner  of  it,  to  wit,  sudden  apoplexy : 
But  these  false  brufts,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  were  contradicted, 
by  assured  news,  that  both  the  princes  were  living. 

That  the  Saxon  was  not  dead,  he  gave  good  proofs,  resolving  to  take 
occasion  by  the  lock  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  his  cities,  and  depopulation 
of  his  country,  and  to  hinder  the  imperialists  from  sending  into  his 
dpminions  any  more  incendiaries. 

The  continuance  of  the  Emperor's  life  was  favourable  to  his  party ; 
the  very  name  and  splendor  of  majesty  being  of  virtue  to  animate  and 
retain  divers  spirits  in  devotion  and  obedience  to  the  Austrian  line, 
which  else,  perhaps,  might  have  followed  the  chariot  of  the  victorious 
triumpher. 

But,  whilst  the  foolish  people  spread  abroad,  either  by  design,  or 
credulity,  ^he  death  of  these  two  princes,  there  came  too  assured  news 
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from  Nayence  of  the  King  of  Bohemia's  death.    When  this  unfortunate 
prince  was  ready  to  take  a  new  possession  of  his  country,  and  the  con- 
ditions drawn  up  between  him,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  governor 
of  Frankendale,  he  was  surprised  in  Nayence  with  a  contagious  disease* 
presently  after  his  return  from  Deux-Ponts,  where  he  had  visited  a 
prince  of  his  alliance.     The  care  and  sufficiency  of  the  physician  was 
so  great,  that  he  quickly  expelled  the  pestilent  quality,  and  set  him,  in 
all  appearance,  free  from  danger ;   but  the  great  calamities,  through 
which  he  had  passed,  had  much  estranged  his  constitution  from  its 
first  purity,  and  quite  altered  his  colour  and  complexion.    When  he 
thought  to  quit  his  tedious  bed,  and  take  possession  of  Frankendale,  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  the  King  of  Sweden's  death  came  to  his 
ear,  which  wrought  so  on  his  mind  and  body,  that  his  disease  was 
aggravated,  and  his  death  ensued  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November. 
His  death  was  much  deplored  by  those  of  his  blood,  by  his  servants 
and  subjects ;  yet  did  their  grief  receive  an  allay  by  his  devotion,  and 
his  last  words  full  of  faith  and  piety. 

The  life  of  this  pnnce  was  a  mere  medley,  and  like  a  picture  with 

many  faces.     His  entry  into  the  electorate  was  glorious,  his  beginning 

happy,  his  virtues  eminent,  and  courted  he  was  by  the  whole  empire. 

His  alliance  and  friends  within  and  without  Germany,  the  considerar 

tion  of  his  house,  of  his  dominions,  and  the  great  body  that  depended 

on  his  direction,  were  the  cause  of  his  election  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  ; 

vhich  was  fatal  to  him,  and  all  Germany,  which  felt  the  sad  accidents 

that  attended  this  comet,  and  was  forthwith  invaded  by  an  universal 

^ar  in  her  heart,  and  all  her  quarters,  which  hath  never  since  forsook 

her,  having  engaged  all  the  imperial  states  and  provinces,  every  one 

whereof  to  this  day  carries  her  marks.     And  though  this  prince  hath 

sought  all  means  of  reconciliation,  hoping  that  way  to  quench  this 

wild-fire ;  yet  hath  he  from  time  to  time  found  such  fatal  oppositions, 

and  such  an  ingrafted  malice  in  the  incensed  party,  that  all  the  motives, 

propositions,   and    intercessions  of  great    kings  have    hitherto    been 

unprofitable ;   and  this  good  prince  hath  been  constrained  to  live  an 

exile  from  his  country.     At  length,  when  a  most  pleasing  prospect  laid 

at  once  open  to  his  view  the  frontiers  of  his  country,  and  the  end  of  his 

afflictions,  a  sudden  death  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  and  the  fruition  of 

so  delightful  an  object. 

The  calamity  of  this  prince  hath  given  occasion  to  many  licentious 
tongues  and  pens  to  declaim  against  hira,  and  unjustly  to  judge  of  his 
cause  by  the  sad  event.  Those,  that  were  of  his  more  inward  ac- 
quaintance, avow,  that  he  was  unfortunate  beyond  defect,  and  that  the 
most  magnanimous  and  heroick  soul  could  bear  afflictions  with  no 
greater  moderation  and  patience,  than  he  did.  If  many  of  his  virtues 
have  been  clouded  and  obscured  by  his  infelicity,  yet  there  are  more 
which  his  darker  fortune  could  not  hinder  from  shining  forth,  and 
striking  envy  blind.  His  great  family,  his  extraction,  his  allies  and 
confederates,  and  his  princely  virtues,  methinks,  should  have  contained, 
within  the  bounds  of  honour  and  truth,  certain  mercenary,  satyrick 
spirits,  who  have  common  places  of  praises,  and  invectives,  which  they 
draw  forth  to  exalt  or  depress  whom  they  please^  and  maintain  theu 
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looser  vein  at  the  cost  of  princes,  and  play  upon  their  persons,  qualities, 
and  estates,  whom  the  greatness  ot  their  births  should  privilege  from 
such  contumelies.  We  owe  honour  and  respect  to  princes,  of  what 
party  soever;  whether  they  be  friends,  enemies,  or  neuters:  And  I 
thought  this  short  apology  due  to  my  so  much  deplored  subject,  whom 
his  miseries  rendered  to  some  contemptible,  though,  by  others,  he  was 
truly  honoured,  in  the  midst  of  his  disgraces  and  afiQictions.  llie 
King  of  Sweden  gave  many  brave  testimonies  of  him,  being  forced 
oftentimes  to  give  him  a  stop  in  the  career  of  honour,  lest  courage 
should  engage  him  too  far,  exhorting  him  to  preserve  his  life,  the  good 
of  his  country,  and  the  publick  cause. 

All  the  comfort  of  his  subjects  is  contained  in  that  generous  unpa- 
ralleled princess,  and  in  her  fair  line,  and  numerous  issue,  which  pro- 
miseth  them  one  day  an  intire  liberty,  and  the  re-establishment  and 
subsistence  of  a  house  so  many  ways  considerable,  as  being  one  of  the 
first,  and  most  ancient  of  Europe. 

The  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  pardon  this  digression  of  the  soldier, 
who  held  himself  obliged  to  speak  for  a  prince,  who  had  been  a  long 
time  the  common  butt  of  all  afflictions  and  insultations.  That  which 
hath  made  him  the  more  bold,  and  earnest  in  his  defence,  is  the  near 
alliance  of  this  prince  to  mighty  monarchs.  1  shut  up  all,  concerning 
this  point,  in  this  assertion,  that  all  princes  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  honour  of  their  equals,  and  should  all  join  to  place  their  crowns 
and  purple  above  the  reach  of  envy. 

The  death  of  these  two  kings  was  sufficient  to  make  the  Germans 
approve  of  the  calculation,  and  prognosticks  of  their  great  astrologer 
Herlicius,  who  had  noted  this  month  of  November  as  fatal  to  great 
princes  and  commanders,  and  foretold  by  the  aspects,  and  fiery  con- 
stellations, the  tragical  encounters  of  these  two  great  armies,  and  the 
death  of  such  eminent  persons,  as  may  well  compose  the  greatest  part 
of  the  history  of  our  time. 

The  Swedes  were  even  wedded  to  sorrow  f6r  the  death  of  their  King, 
vowing  they  would  more  willingly  have  suffered  the  loss  of  many  bat- 
tles than  that  of  him,  if  it  had  lain  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  the  ar- 
rests of  heaven,  and  the.  fatal  laws  of  the  eternal  Providence,  which, 
with  a  diamantine  point,  marks  all  things,  and  gives  them  a  character, 
which  never  can  be  changed,  or  defaced. 

Indeed  all  the  days  of  this  month  of  November  were  at  strife  for  su- 
periority in  evil,  bujt  the  sixteenth  overcame,  to  which  all  stories  shall 
give  a  brand,  in  that  it  gave  so  strange  an  alteration  to  the  face  of 
Christendom.  The  battle  fought  on  that  day  is  ennobled  by  many 
memorable  accidents,  which  exalt  it  above  those  of  former  ages. 
Amongst  others,  are  remarkable  the  small  number  of  the  victors,  and 
the  multitude  of  the  vanquished ;  the  violent  and  furious  charges,  the 
durance  of  the  fight,  the  doubtful  event  of  the  combate,  vvhen  victory 
(as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  Janus)  had  two  faces,  and  looked 
two  ways  ;  the  piles  of  the  dead,  the  loss  of  eminent  commanders,  and 
the  different  effect  which  one  and  the  same  cause  wrought  in  both 
parties,  the  King's  death  kindling  indignation  and  desire  of  revenge  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Swede;  and  Uie  death  of  Pappcnheim,  and  other 
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peat  commanders,  begetting  an  astonishment  in  the  hearts  and  looKs  of 
the  Imperialbts.  And  we  may  well  afBrm,  that,  amongst  all  the  ac« 
cidents  of  that  saddest  of  days,  this  particular  hath  been  most  remark* 
able:  that,  the  Swedes  having  lost  their  King  in  the  first  shock,  this  uii» 
paralleled  mischance  served  rather  to  confirm,  than  shake  their  coup 
rage,  and  was  one  of  the  most  apparent  causes  of  the  victory. 

This  also  raised  as  high  as  heaven  the  King's  renown,  that  in  his  fait 
he  crushed  in  pieces  so  vast  a  body;  and  the  hearts  of  his  men  were, 
so  inflamed  with  this  his  disaster,  that,  after  his  death,  they  made  the 
palm  and  the  lawrel  to  spring  out  of  his  blood.     Nor  was  the  life  of 
this  prince  less  famous  than  bis  death. 

His  youth  was  exercised  in  great  affairs,  which  hardened  his  body 
to  endure  travel,  and  armed  his  mind  against  all  sinister  accidents,  and 
infused  into  him  a  courage,  which  might  easily  be  provoked,  never  sub* 
dued.  The  entry  of  his  reign  (which  was  the  eleventh  of  this  age,  and 
the  seventeenth  of  his)  was  thorny  and  salebrous.  At  one  and  the 
same  time,  he  was  confronted  by  the  Danes,  the  Polonians,  and  the 
Muscovites,  who  on  all  sides  assaulted  him :  and,  though  their  mo* 
tives  to  vfBX  were  divers,  yet  all  their  intentions,  like  so  many  lines, 
met  in  this  center,  to  ruin  the  Swede.  Sometimes  he  shewed  himself 
on  the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  sometimes  on  those  of  Muscovy,  some- 
times again  on  those  of  Livonia,  and  all  with  that  promptness  and  ce* 
lerity,  that  his  enemies  believed  his  body  to  be  ubiquitary.  And  hit 
troubles  were  increased  by  the  corruption  of  many  of  his  subjects  to  a 
base  revolt.  But  his  valour,  his  dexterity,  and  the  continual  travel  of 
his  body  and  mind  were  such,  that  he  passed  through  these,  and  greater 
impediments  without  stop,  or  diminution  of  his  fame.  His  composi- 
Ijon  with  the  Danes  and  Muscovites  was  honourable,  and  to  his  ad* 
vantage.  ^  The  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Polonian  was  not  about 
any  small  petty  territory,  but  the  crown  and  scepter  itself,  and  there- 
fore hardly  to  be  decided. 

The  prowess  and  agility  of  this  king  were  such,  that  the  Poloniani 
saw  him  in  all  parts,  like  another  Hannibal,  before  their  gates ;  and, 
after  many  great  losses  received  in  Livonia,  and  Prussia,  they  took 
counsel  of  the  pillow,  and,  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  those  coun- 
tries unviolated,  concluded  to  come  to  a  treaty,  on  which  attended  a 
truce,  which  from  their  souls  they  wished  had  been  a  peace,  whereby 
their  repose  might  be  eternised.  Our  youthful  Mars  had  not  a  soul  so 
narrow,  as  to  be  contented  to  wear  only  the  lawrel  of  the  North.  More 
wreaths  were  prepared  for  him,  and  a  theatre  more  spacious  and  glo- 
rious. Posterity  will  hardly  believe,  that  what  this  prince  hath  done,  was 
by  a  man  feasible.  That  the  conquest  of  so  many  vast  provinces,  and 
the  ruin  of  so  many  armies,  yras  the  work  only  of  two  years,  and  a  few 
months.  That  a  puissant  empire,  formidable  in  her  greatness,  in  her 
supports,  in  her  extension,  in  her  armies,  in  her  conquests,  and  suc- 
cess, fortified  with  so  many  garisons,  who  hath  for  her  bounds  the 
ocean,  and  the  Alps,  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  be  forced  to  put  on 
the  yoke.  A  man  v^ould  think  infinite  forces  were  required,  to  mar 
nage  well  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  and  £i:eatness. 

.    VOL,  IV.  w 
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Tbc  personal  qnalities  oF  this  prince  were  admirable.    Hi^  exterbkt 
bravery  ctmsisted  in  a  »weet,  yet  majestical  aspect,  in  a  comely  stature, 
ki  a  pitTcing  eye,  in  a  commanding  voice,  in  an  agility,  and  universal 
lipplicatiota  to  all  such  as  might  bindet,  or  further  him.    But  ^e 
great  guests,  that  lodged  witbin,  were  far  more  illustrious  ;  a  quick  spr- 
rit,  a  solid  judgment,  ati  incotnparable  wkdom,  an  inexpressible  cou- 
rage, an  indefatigable  nature,  and  dm  iadmirable  conduct^  which  were 
^hc  happy  instruments  Of  all  bis  victoties,  and  the  en^Uishment  of  this 
rare  piece*    I  may  jtfetly  add  his  incampments^  b'»s  discipline,  his  fore- 
isight,  his  direction,  and  tmeqtialled    industry.     Nor  was   his  readi- 
ness less  in  the  disposition  of  his  af&irs,  in  the  government  of  his  men, 
tod  bis  complying  with  their  several  humours^  which  made  him  as 
Veil  lord  of  hearts  as  provinces  and  cities.    But,  above  all  the  rest, 
liis  devotion  "was  conspkuous,  and  bis  frequent  pious  exercises,  which 
deceived  no  interruption  by  his  most  serious  employments :  and  (which 
drawetb  near  to  a  miracle)  be  himself  projected  and  executed  all  things. 
It  sufficed  not  biiii  to  be  only  a  general,  but  he  would  also  be  a  cap- 
tain, an  engineer,  a  serjeant,  a  cannoneer,  a  common  soldier,  or  of 
any  mUitaiy  calling.    The  most  dangerous  occurrences  dazzled  not 
his  judgment,  but  then  was  he  most  venturous,  when  his  valour  was 
Inost  required.    He  never  formed  a  military  project,  in  the  elcecution 
thereof  he  would   not  himse^  make  one :  and  (which  bred  in  all 
litnazcment)  he  was  never  vreary,  though  ever  busied,  as  if  action  had 
been  'his  nourishment.     I  will  close  up  the  panegyrick  of  this  worthy 
"with  this  affirmation,  that  in  him  all  ima^nable  brave  parts  conspired 
to  make  him  the  greatest,  and  most  able  captain  of  Christendom. 

Ther6  wais  nothing  in  him  the  least  way  blameable,  but  his  cbolef, 
to  which  the.  least  provocation  gave  fire ;  an  humour  familiar  to  Ifieiy 
'spirits  chased  with  continual  business,  which  often  falls  out  cross: 
tut  he  had  a  corrective  ever  ready,  which  was  an  overflowing  courtesy, 
and  sweetness  to  him  natural,  which  stopped  and  repaired  the  breach 
%is  anger  had  made.  For  any  hasty  speech  he  would  give  satisfaction, 
tiotonly  to  men  of  eminency,  who  might  justly  be  offended,  but  to 
those  also  of  the  meanest  condition,  bom  to  suffer.  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  bis  nature  so  apt  to  take  fire  at  the  least  distaste,  he  would 
^often  say,  '  That  he  "was  willing  oftentimes  to  bear  with  others  infirmi- 
^es,  as  the  flegm  of  some,  and  the  wine  of  others,  and  that  therefore 
reciprocally  his  cboler  deserved  some  support,'  And,  to  say  truth, 
this  passion  may  challenge  and  win  connivance  from  him,  who  shall 
duly  consider  his  working  spirit,  never  weakened,  though  ever  bended ; 
as  also  his  extraordinary  virtues,  and  his  gentlenesss,  which,  upon 
'occasion,  made'him  familiar  with  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers;  ^o  far 
"was  he  from  being  puffed  up  with  prosperity,  or  raising  his  mind  with 
'"his  fortune. 

Some  note  another  oversight  in  this  printe,  that  he  did  not  bcftter 
distinguish  between  the  duties  of  a  carabine,  and  a  general,  but  exposed 
himself  to  all  dangers,  and  Wds  too  prodigal  of  a  blood  so  p^cious. 
To  confess  the  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  lost  his 
hfe  in  this  famous  battle,  as  that  he  parted  not  with  it  long  before,  in 
so  many  encounters,  where  hift  life  tak  tlhe  same  b&z«xd  with  the  'basest 
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of  his  soldiers.  And  in  his  defence  this  liiay  worthily  be  annexed,  that 
the  iralour  of  his  men  depended  on  his  example,  and  all  his  victories 
had  for  their  original  his  presence,  and  forwardness  in  all  battlel, 
vihich,  like  a  heavenly  aspect,  sent  down  influences  and  irradiations 
into  the  spirits  of  his  soldiera,  and  terror  ^nd  amaizement  into  those  of 
his  enemies. 

The  soldier  hath  attempted  to  draw  this  prince  to  the  Hfe ;  and  as- 
sures himself,  that  they,  who  have  had  the  honour  to  see  and  serve  him 
in  his  wars,  will  coniiess,  that  the  pourtrait  hath  some  air  of  his  face,  if 
aot  drawn  to  the  life :  and  he  believes  withal,  that  they,  who  have  fek 
the  poissance  of  his  arms,  will  be  the  first  to  extol  and  magnify  his 
worth,  that  thereby  they  may  lessen  their  own  losses,  justify  their  dis- 
graces, and  shew  to  the  world,  that  so  powerM  an  organ  was  required 
to  operate  on  them  with  such  success. 

Ajnongst  other  circumstances^  this  is  the  most  agreeable  and  worthy 
of  observation,  that  this  prince  hadi  left  his  afl^rs  in  a  state  so  pros- 
perous and  advantageous.  The  Swedish  party  is  possessed  of  two 
thirds  of  Germany,  of  the  best  cities,  of  most  of  the  riveb  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine :  it  hath  also  ten  armies  dispersed 
;l:lirough  the  higher  and  lower  Saxonies,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Bavaria, 
Franconia,  Suabia,  Alsatia,  and  the  circle  of  the  fthine.  This  party 
is  iilso  backed  and  countenanced  within  by  the  principal  forces  of  the 
empire,  and  without  by  great  kings  and  states,  who  think  themselves 
interested  in  the  support  of  It,  and  prefer  sure  friends  before  doubtful 
and  wavering,  who  will  eternally  remember  die  least  loss  or  affront  re- 
x::eived,  and,  opportunity  serving,  be  ready  to  revenge  it.  To  this  may 
Jbe  adjoined  the  experience  of  the  times  past,  which  demonstrates  unto 
us  how  well,  in  theMantuan  war,  they  requited  the  benefits  received 
from  that  house  at  a  dead  lift ;  wliich  serves  for  an  infallible  argument 
of  their  dealings. 

It  now  remains,  that  die  princes  and  states  united  continue  to  make 
good  the  advantages  bequeathed  them,  by  banishing  all  jealousies, 
suppressing  of  factions,  extirpating  of  schisms  and  partialities,  decid- 
ing of  all  disputes  arising  from  their  genealogies,  by  conferring  offices 
on  men  not  of  great  descent,  but  ability  ;  by  making  use  of  the  times 
present  and  past ;  by  quickly  seconding  their  consultation  with  action, 
and  by  a  straight  conjunction  of  their  councils  and  forces  to  seek  their 
own  preservation  in  that  of  the  empire :  in  any  of  which,  being  want* 
ing,  neither  the  care  and  pains  of  the  deceased  king,  nor  their  own 
armies  or  advantages,  can  secure  them  from  being  a  miserable  prey  to 
their  enemies,  and  wretched  spectacle  to  their  friends. 

The  truth  is,  hitherto  the  princes  and  generals  united  have  much 
abated  the  pride  of  the  enemy,  by  deceiving  his  hopes  and  apprehen- . 
sions,  and  making  it  evident,  by  their  proceedings,  that  they  were  not  iq 
vain  so  long  trained  up  in  the  king's  school,  but  were  still  mindful  of 
his  instructions  and  discipline  ;  and  that  his  death  did  but  concenter 
and  redouble  their  vigour.  The  Dukes  of  Weimar  tread  on  Walstein's 
heels,  whom  some  report  to  be  wounded,  others  dead,  in  the  forest 
which  lies  between  Fravestein  and  Klostergrappe.  If  he  be  deceased^ 
he  serves  as  another  sacrifice  due  to  the  kin^s  toia\)«    Tu\)A  V^^^"^  ^^ 
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greatest  part  of  Silesia  and  Moravia  in  obedience ;  the  Prince  of  Bir^ 
kenfield  shuts  up  ail  passages  to  the  Bavarians  within  the  circle  of 
Ingoldstadt  and  Ratisbon ;  Home  is  master  of  Alsatia,  and  hath  joined 
to  it  the  conquest  of  Schletstadt;  Colman  and  Kentzingon  have  Senfield, 
nothing  remaining  in  those  parts  unconquered,  but  Fribourg,  which 
they  batter,  and  Brisac,  which  they  play  with.  Baudisin  marcheth 
through  the  Archbishoprick  of  C<4ogiie  without  resistance,  and  tra- 
vereel^  his  galleries  (maugre  the  Count  of  Gransfield)  from  the  river  of 
Wesper,  even  to  the  g^tes  of  Col(^e.  The  troops  of  Wirtembeirg  ad- 
vance towards  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  are  resolved  to  make  good 
proof  of  their  courago.  To  be  brief,  the  Swedes  shew,  that  they  have 
no  great  desire  to  lepass  the  sea,  any  more  than  have  the  Grermans  to 
refall  into  their  wonted  slavery. 

But,  though  the  King  of  Sweden  hath  left  his  party  in  an  estate  pros- 
perous, yet  we  must  needs  confess,  that  the  enemy  derives  from  his 
death  great  advantages,  and  that  the  expence  of  a  little  lead  hath  pro- 
fited him  as  much  as  the  gaining  of  many  millions,  in  that  the  several 
heads  of  the  Swedish  armies  are  subject  and  prone  to  jealousies  and 
misconceptions;  which  gives  him  means  and  opportunity  to  preserve- 
what  he  yet  holds,  to  calm  seditions,  to  recall  long-banished  peace, 
and  once  more  to  replant  her  in  the  empire. 

If  he  make  good  use  of  his  losses  and  infortunities,  we  shall  see  him 
forthwith  to  abandon  all  counsels  tending  to  blood  or  violence ;  to 
have  a  care,  lest,  by  the  oppression  of  princes,  he  make  them  despe- 
rate ;  to  recall  his  strayed  subjects  by  a  general  pardon  of  all  their  of- 
fences, and  seek  to  reign  by  love,  not  fear.  He  will  then  no  more  vio- 
late peace  and  the  publick  fiuth,  under  the  pretext  of  conscience, 
which  ought  to  be  persuaded,  not  forced,  as  depending  on  another  tri- 
bunal than  that  of  men.  This  way  to  rest  and  quiet  he  is  invited  also 
to  take,  and  persist  in,  because  he  may  now  peaceably  enjoy  all  his  due 
ri^ts  and  titles,  the  death  of  the  king  having  cured  him  of  the  deadly 
four  he  was  in,  lest  this  magnanimous  prince  should  yet  soar  higher, 
and  aspire  to  new  diadems,  and  make  good  his  anagram,  by  changing 
the  name  of  Gustavus  into  Augustus. 
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KING'S  MAJESTY'S  DECLARATION 

TO  HIS  SUBJECTS, 
LAWFUL  SPORTS  TO  BE  USED. 

Iminiiited  at  London,  by  Robert  Barker,  jpriuter  to  tbe  King's  Most  Eicelleol 
Majesty  5  and  by  tbe  Assigns  of  J^bn  BiA,  i699.  Qaarto,  containing  tw^uty 
pages. 


BY  THE  KING. 

OUR  dear  father  of  blessed  memory,  in  his  return  from  Scotland, 
coming  through  Lancashire,  found  that  his  subjects  were  debar- 
red from  lawful  recreations  upon  Sundays,  after  evening  prayers  ended, 
and  upon  holidays ;  ai^d  he  prudently  considered,  that,  if  these  times 
were  taken  from  them,  the  meaner  sort,  who  labour  hard  all  the 
week,  should  have  no  recreations  at  all  to  refresh  their  ^irits.  And, 
a.fter  his  return,  he  farther  saw,  that  his  loyal  subjects,  in  all  other 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  did  suffer  in  the  «ame  kind,  though,  perhaps, 
not  in  the  same  degree ;  and  did,  therefore,  in  his  princely  wisdom, 
publish  a  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  concerning  lawful 
sports  to  be  used  at  such  times ;  which  was  printed  and  published,  by 
lis  royal  commandment^  in  the^ear  I16I8,  in  the  Jtenor  which  here* 
.after  followeth ; 


BY  THE  KING. 

WHEREAS^  upon  our  return  the  last  year  out  of  Scotland,  we  dii 
publish  our  pleasure,  touching  the  recreations  of  our  people  in  those 
parts,  under  our  hand ;  for  some  causes  us  thereunto  moving,  we  have 
thought  good  to  command  these  our  directions,  then  given  in  Lanca- 
shire, with  a  few  words  thereunto  added,  and  most  applicable  to  these 
parts  of  our  realms,  to  be  published  to  all  .our  subjects. 
.  Whereas  we  did  justly,  in  our  progress  through  JLancashire*  rebuke 
ffome  puritans  and  precise  people,  and  took  order,  that  the  like  unlaw- 
ful carriage  should  not  be  used  by  any  pf  them  hereafter,  in  the  pro- 
hibiting and  unlawful  punishing  of  our  good  people,  for  using  their 
lawful  recreatioos  and  hone&t  exercises^  upou  Suud«.^%  «.T>d  otSx^\v^\v 
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days,  after  the  afternoon  sermon  or  service:  we  now  find,  that  tw© 
sorts  of  people,  wherewith  that  country  is  much  infected  (we  mean  pa- 
pists and  puritans)  have  malicioijsly  traduced  dnd  calumniated  those 
our  just  and  honourable  proceedings ;  and  therefore,  lest  our  reputa- 
tion might,  upon  the  one  side  (though  innocently)  have  some  aspersion 
laid  upon  it,  and,  \ipon  the  other  Jmrt,  our  good  people  in  that  country 
be  misled,  by  the  mistaking  and  misinterpretation  of  our  meaning,  we 
have  therefore  thought  good  herehy  to  clear  and  make  our  pleasure  to 
be  manifested  to  all  our  good  people  in  those  parts. 

It  is  true,  that,  at  our  first  entry  to  this  crown  and  kingdom,  we 
were  informed  (and  that  too  truly)  that  our  county  of  Lancashire 
abounded  more  in  popish  recusants,  than  any  county  of  England,  and 
thus  hath  still  continued  since,  to  our  great  regret  with  little  amend- 
ment ;  save  that  now  of  late,  in  our  last  riding  through  our  said  county, 
we  find,  both  by  the  report  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  that  there  is  some  amendment  now  daily  beginning ;  which  is 
no  small  contentment  to  us. 

The  report  of  this  growing  amendment  amongst  them  made  us  the 
more  sorry,  when,  with  our  own  ears,  we  heard  the  general  complaint 
of  our  people,  that  they  were  barred  from  all  lawful  recreation  and 
exercise  upon  the  Sunday's  afternoon,  after  the  ending  of  all  divine 
service;  which  cannot  but  produce  two  evils :  the  one,  the  hinderii^  df 
the  conversion  of  many,  whom  their  priests  will  take  occasion  hereby 
to  vex,  persuading  them,  that  no  honest  mirth  or  recreation  is  lawful, 
or  tolerable,  in  our  religion;  which  cannot  but  breed  a  great  discon- 
tentment in  our  peoples's  hearts,  especially  of  such  as  are,  peradven- 
ture,  upon  the  point  of  turning.  The  other  inconvenience  is,  that 
^his  prohibition  barreth  the  common  and  meaner  sort  of  people  from 
using  such  exercises,  as  may  make  their  bodies  more  able  for  war, 
when  we,  or  our  successors,  shall  have  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  in 
place  thereof,  sets  up  filthy  tipplings  and  drunkenness,  and  breeds  a 
number  of  idle  and  discontented  speeches  in  their  alehouses:  for, 
when  shall  the  common  people  have  leave  to  exefcise,  if  not  upon  the 
Sundays  and  holidays  ?  Seeing  they  must  apply  their  labour,  and  win 
their  living  in  all  working  days. 

Our  express  pleasure  liierefore  is,  that  the  laws  of  our  kingdom,  and 
canons  of  our  church,  be  a?  well  observed  in  that  county,  as  in  all 
other  places  of  this  our  kingdom ;  and,  on  the  other  part,  that  no 
lawful  recreation  ^hall  be  barred  to  our  good  people,  which  shall  not 
tend  to  the  breach  of  our  aforesaid  laws,  and  canons  of  our  church : 
which  to  express  more  particularly,  our  pleasure  is,  that  the  bishopi^ 
and  all  other  inferior  churchmens,  and  churchwarden,  shall,  for  theii^ 
parts,  be  careful  and  diligent,  both  to  instruct  ttie  ignorant^  and  ccttt- 
yince  and  reform  them  that  are  misled  in  religion ;  presenting  them  th&t 
will  not  conform  themselves,  but  obstinately  stand  out,  to  our  judges 
and  justices ;  whom  we  likewise  command  to  put  the  law  in  due  e^cu- 
tion  against  them. 

Our  pleasure  likewi^  ^,  that  the  bishop  ojf  that  diocese  take  the 
JJAe  straight  order  with  all  the  puritans  and  "ptecisians  wi^in  the 
^ame,  either CQmtndmngthemtoxiowftmi^^  aa^iih 
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flod  90  to  strike  equally,  o^  ^oth  b^ndv*  «ga>Qst  the  copteipiieni  of  our 
Authority,  and  adversaries  pf  oyr  churchy  Apd,  as  for  our  good  pcopl^^ 
lawful  recreation^  oixx  pleasure  likewise  is.  That,  after  the  end  of  diiririe 
service,  our  good  people  be  not  disturbed,  Jetted,  or  discp^ir^ed  frpn)  ^ny 
lawful  recreation,  such  9«  dancing,  either  men  or  women ;  archery  fof 
men,  leaping,  vaulting,  pr  any  other  such  hafmleas  re^reiitiop;  pof 
froni  having  of  May^an^es,  AVhitson-alea,  and  morrice- dances;  aq4 
the  settiog  up  of  Mayipoles,  and  other  sports  therewith  u^ed,  so  as  th^ 
«ame  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  ii|i|)edijaieB(  or  neg« 
lect  of  divine  service ;  and  that  women  shall  have  leave  to  carry  rushes 
tp  the  church,  for  the  d^oring  of  it,  according  to  th^if  old  custom. 
But,  withal,  we  do  here  a<3Co^nt  still  a^  prohibited  all  iiiitawful  games 
to  be  used  upon  Sundays  only,  as  bear  and  bull-baitings,  interludes, 
and,  at  all  times,  jn  the  me^uier  SQft  pf  people  by  law  prohibited^ 
bowling. 

And  likewise  we  bar,  from  this  benefit  and  liberty,  all  such  known 
recusants,  either  men  or  women,  as  will  abstain  from  coming  to  church 
or  divine  service,  being  therefore  unworthy  of  any  lawful  recreation 
after  the  said  service,  that  will  not  first  come  to  the  church  and  serve 
God :  prohibiting,  in  like  sort,  the  said  recreations  to  any  that^  though 
conform  in  religion,  are  not  present  in  the  church,  at  the  service  of 
God,  before  their  going  to  the  said  recreations.  Our  pleasure  likewise 
is,  that  they,  to  whom  it~belongeth  in  office,  shall  present,  and  sharply 
punish  all  such  as,  in  abuse  of  this  our  liberty,  will  use  these  exercises 
before  the  ends  of  alj  divina  services,  for  that  day;  And  we  likewise 
straightly  command,  that  every  person  shall  resort  to  his  own  parish 
church  to  hear  divine  service,  and  each  parish  by  itself  to  use  the  sai(i 
recreation  after  divine  service ;  prohibiting  likewise  any  offensive  wea- 
pons to  be  carried,  or  used  in  the  said  times  of  recreations.  And  our 
pleasure  is,  that  this  our  declaration  shall  be  published,  by  order 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^  through  all  the  parish  churches ;  and 
that  both  our  judges  of  our  circi^it,  and  our  justices  of  pi^r  jpeace, 
be  infpi:med  thereof. 

Given  at  our  mannor  of  Greenwich,  the  four^and-twentieth 
day  of  May,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  reign  of  fingja^d^ 
France,  and  Ireland,  and,  of  Scotland,  the  onerand^£tietlu 

Now,  out  of  a  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for  sup* 
pressing  of  any  humours  that  oppose  truth,  and  for  the  ease,  comfort, 
and  recreation  of  our  well^deserving  people,  we  do  ratify  and  publisfat 
this  our  blessed  fa<jher^s  declaration ;  the  rather,  because  of  late,  in 
some  counties  of  our  kingdom,  we  find,  that,  under  pretence  of  taking 
away  abuses,  there  hath  been  a  geiaeral  forbidding,  not  only  of  ordi- 
nary meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  the  churches, 
coiQmonly  called  Wakes^  Now  our  express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
these  fea^,  with  others,  sh^ll  be  observed;  and  that  our  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  their  several  divisions,  shall  look  to  it,  both  that  all  dis* 
orders  there  may  be  prev^ted,  or  punished,  and  that  al^  neighbour- 
hood and  freedom^  with  man^e  and  lawful  exercises,  be  used.  And 
me  farther  command  our  justices  of  assize^^  in  theit  sevetol  cucuiU^  \» 
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see,  that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest  any  of  our  loyal  and  dutiful 
people,  in  or  for  their  lawful  recreations,  having  first  done  their  duty 
to  God,  and  continuing  in  obedience  to  us  and  our  laws :  and  of  this 
we  command  all  our  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  within  libtr- 
ties  as  without,  mayors,  bailiff,  constables,  and  other  officers,  to  take 
notice  of,  and  to  see  observed,  as  they  tender  our  displeasure.  And 
we  farther  will,  that  publication  of  this  our  command  be  made,  by 
order  from  the  bishops,  through  all  the  parish  churches  of  their  several 
dioceses  respectively. 

(Griven  at  our  palace  of  Westminser,  the  eighteenth  day  of 
October,  in  the  ninth  ^ear  of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING, 


THE 

OLD,   OLD,  VERY  OLD  MAN*: 

OR, 

THE  AGS  AND  LOI^G  LIFS  09 

THOMAS      PARR, 

The  Son  of  John  Parr,  qfWinnington,  in  the  Parish  of  Alberlury,  in  the 

County  qfS3op,  (or  Shropshire), 

Who  was  born  in  the  Reign  gf  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  ia  the  Y^ar  1483. 

He  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  nine  months,  and  odd  days, 
and  departed  this  life,  at  Westminster,  the  fifteenth  of  November, 
1635,  and  is  now  buried  in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster.  His  man- 
ner of  life  and  conversation  in  so  long  a  pilgrimage ;  his  marriages, 
and  his  bringing  up  to  London,  about  the  end  of  September  last, 
l635«  Whereunto  is  added  a  Postscript,  shewing  tike  many  re- 
markable accidents  that  happened  in  the  life  of  this  Old  Man. 

WKITTEN    BT    JOHN   TAYLOR. 

London :  printed  for  Henry  Gosson,  at  his  Shop  on  London-bridge,  pear  to  the 
Gate,  1635.    (^arto^  containing  t|iirty-two  pages. 


To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  CharleSy  by  the  Grace  of  God^  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faiih,  SfC^ 

OF  subjects,  my  dread  liege,  'tis  manifest, 
Yliave  had  the  old'st,  the  greatest,  and  the  least : 

/  This  is  the  gSStb  article  in  the  Catalopw  of  Pan^tftiUL  ^<6  Bk\»b&\£k«i* 
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That,  for  an  old,  a  great,  and  little  man, 
No  kingdom,  sure,  compare  with  Britain  can ; 
One,  for  his  extraordinary  stature, 
Guards  well  your  gates,  and  by  instinct  of  nature^ 
As  he  is  strong,  is  loyal,  true,  and  just. 
Fit,  and  most  able,  for  his  charge  and  trust. 
The  other's  small  and  well  composed  feature 
Deserves  the  title  of  a  pretty  creature : 
And  doth  or  may,  retain  as  good  a  mind 
As  greater  men,  and  be  as  well  inclined : 
He  may  be  great  in  spir't,  though  small  in  sight, 
Whilst  all  lus  best  of  service  is  delight. 
The  old'st  your  subject  was  ;  but,  for  my  use^; 
I  make  him  here  the  subject  of  my  muse: 
And  as  his  aged  person  gained  the  grace. 
That  where  his  sovereign  was,  to  be  in  place. 
And  kiss  your  royal  hand ;.  I  humbly  crave. 
His  life's  description  may  acceptance  have* 
And,  as  your  JMajesty  hath  oft  before 
JLook'd  on  my  poems,  pray,  read  this  one  more. 
Yoi^r  Majesty's 
Most  humble  subject  and  servant, 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 


The  occasion  of  tU$  Old  Man's  being  brought  out  of  Shropshire  to 

London* 

AS  it  is  impossible  for  the  sun  to  be  without  light,  or  fire  to  have 
no  heat;  so  is  it  undeniable  that  true  honour  is  as  inseparably 
addicted  to  virtue,  as  the  steel  to  the  loadstone ;  and,  without  great 
violence,  neither  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  sundered.  Which  mani* 
festly  appears  in  the  conveying  out  of  the  country  of  this  poor  ancient 
man ;  a  monument,  I  may  say,  and  almost  miracle  of  nature* 

For  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surreyy 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  &c.  being  lately  in  Shropshire  to  visit  some 
lands  and  manors  which  his  Lordship  holds  in  that  country,  or  for 
some  other  occasions  of  importance,  which  caused  his  Lordship  to  be 
there :  the  report  of  this  aged  man  was  certified  to  his  honour ;  who 
hearing  of  so  remarkable  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordship  was  pleased 
to  see  him,  and,  in  his  innate  noble  and  Christian  piety,  he  took  him 
into  his  cl^aritable  tuition  and  protection :  commanding  that  a  litter 
and  two  horses  (for  the  more  easy  carriage  of  a  man  so  enfeebled  and 
worn  with  age)  be  provided  for  him ;  also,  that  a  daughter-in-law  of 
his,  named  Lucy,  should  likewise  attend  him,  and  have  a  horse  for  her 
own  riding  with  him  ;  and,  to  chear  up  the  old  man,  and  make  him 
merry,  there  was  an  antick-faced  fellpw,  called  Jack,  or  John  the  Fool, 
with  a  high  and  mighty  no  beard,  that  had  also  a  horse  for  his  carriage. 
These  all  were  to  be  brought  out  of  the  country  to  lAndon  b^  eas^ 
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joumies,  the  charges  being  allowed  by  his  lordship,  and  likewise  on^ 
of  his  honour's  own  servants,  named  Brian  Kelley,  to  ride  on  horseback 
with  them,  and  to  attend  and  defray  all  manner  of  reckonings  and 
expences;  all  which  was  done  accordingly,  as  followeth  : 

Winnington  is  a  hamlet  iu  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  near  a  place  cal* 
led  the  Welch  Pod,  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  from  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Wim,  a  town  of  the  earl's  aforesaid ;  and  the  next  day 
to  Shefjoall,  a  manor-house  of  his  lordship's,  where  they  likewise  staid 
one  night ;  from  Shefball  they  came  to  Woolverhampton,  and  the  next 
day  to  Brimingham,  and  from  thence  to  Coventry ;  'and,  althou^ 
Master  Kelley  had  much  to  do  to  keep  the  people  off  that  pressed 
upon  him  in  all  places  where  he  came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was  most 
oppressed ;  for  they  came  in  such  multitudes  to  see  the  old  man,  that 
those  that  defended  him  were  almost  quite  tired  and  spent,  and  the 
aged  man  in  danger  to  have  been  stifled ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  rabble 
were  so  unruly,  diat  Brian  was  in  doubt  he  should  bring  his  charge  no 
further,  so  greedy  are  the  vulgar  to  hearken  to,  or  gaze  after  novelties* 
The  trouble  being  over,  the  next  day  they  passed  to  Daventry,  to 
Stoney  Stratford,  to  Redbom,  and  so  to  Londcm,  where  he  is  well 
entertained  and  accommodated  with  all  things,  having  all  the  aforesaid 
attendants,  at  the  sole  charge  and  cost  of  his  lordship. 

One  remarkable  passage  of  the  old  nan's  policy  must  hot  be 
omitted  or  forgotten,  which  is  thus ; 

His  three  leases  of  sixty-three  years  being  expired,  he  took  his  last 
lease  of  his  landlord,  one  Master  John  Porter,  for  his  life,  with  which 
lease  he  did  live  more  than  fifty  years,  as  is  further  hereafter  declared; 
Imt  this  old  nan  wouLd,  fior  bis  wife's  sake,  renew  his  lease  for  years, 
which  his  landlord  would  not  consent  unto ;  wherefore  old  Parr,  hav-  . 
ing  been  long  blind,  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fire,  his  wife  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  perceived  naster  Edward  Porter^  die  son  of  his 
landkard*  to  come  towards  their  house,  which  she  told  her  husband, 
saying,  Httsband,  our  youi^  landferd  is  coming  hither :  is  he  jbo,  said 
eld  Parr ;  I  prithee,  wife,  li^  a  pin  on  tbe  ground  near  my  foot,  or  at 
myrig^t  toe;  which  she  <tid;  and  when  yoaag  Master  Porter,  yet 
forty  years  old,  was  come  into  the  house,  alter  salutations  between 
them,  theold  man  said,  Wife,  is  not  that  s  pia  which  lies  at  my  foot  I 
Truly,  husband,  quoth  she,  it  is  a  pia  indeed;  so  she  took  up  the  pin, 
and  Master  Porter  was  half  m  smkoge  that  the  old  man  had  recovered 
his  sight  «giin  ;  but  it  was  quscUy  fofoiid  to  be  a  witty  conceit,  thereby 
to  have  them  to  suppose  ban  to  be  more  lively  than  he  was,  becausp 
he  hoped  to  iuwe  his  lease  (renewed  for  his  wii^  sake,  as  aforesaid* 

He  hath  had  two  diiidren  by  his  first  wife,  a  son  asid  a  dsMghieri 
the  b(^s  name  was  John,  and  lived  but  ten  weeks ;  the  girl  was 
named  Joan,  end  she  lived  but  three  wedcs*  So  that  it  appears  he 
did  outHve  the  most  part  of  the  ^people  Ibfit  m  living  near  their, 
tUiree  tines  ovuTf 
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The  Life  of  Thomas  Parr. 

AN  old  man's  twice  a  obild,  tlie  proverb  sayg^ 
And  many  old  men  ne'er  saw  half  his  days 
Of  whom  I  write  ;  for  he  at  first  had  life, 
When  York  and  Lancaster's  domestick  strife 
In  her  own  blood  had  factious  England  drench^^ 
Until  sweet  peace  those  civil  flames  had  quench'd* 
Whenas  Fourth  Edward's  reign  to  end  drew  night 
John  Parr,  a  man  that  lived  by  husbandry. 
Begot  this  Thomas  Parr,  and  bom  was  he 
The  year  of  fourteen  hundred  eighty-three  ; 
And  as  his  father's  living,  and  his  trader 
Was  plough,  and  cart,  scithe,  sickle,  bill,  and  spade^ 
The  harrow,  mattock,  flail,  rake,  fork,  and  goad. 
And  whip,  and  how  to  load,  and  to  unload  ; 
Old  Tom-  hath  shew'd  himself  the  son  of  John^ 
And  from  his  father^s  function  hath  not  goQe^ 

Yet  I  have  read  of  as  mean  pedigrees 
That  have  attain'd'  to  noble  dignities  x 
Agathocles,  a  potter's  son,  and  yet 
The  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  did  get. 
Great  Tamerlane  a  Scythtan  ^epherd  waS| 
Yet,  in  his  time,  all  princes  did  surpass^ 
First  Ptolemy,  the  King  of  Egypt's  land, 
A  poor  man's  son  of  Alexander's  band. 
Dioclesian,  Emp'ror,  was  a  scriv'ner's  son. 
And  Proba  from  a  gard'ner  th'  empire  woa» 
Pertinax  was  a  bondman's  son,  and  wall 
The  empire ;  «o  did  Valencinian, 
Who  was  the  o&pring  of  a  fope-maker, 
And  Maximinus  of  a  muk-dxiver. 
And,  if  I  on  the  truth  do  rightly  glance, 
I^ugh  Capet  was  a  butcher,  King  of  France^ 
By  this  I  have  digcess'd,  I  have  exprest 
promotion  comes  not  from  the  east  or  west. 

So  much  for  that,  now  to  my  theme  again : 
This  Thomas  Parr  did  live  th'  expir'd  reigns 
Of  ten  great  kings  and  queens,  th'  eleven^  now  sways 
The  scepter,  blessed  by  th'  ancient  of  all  days. 
He  did  survive  the  Edwards  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
And  the  Third  Richard,  who  made  many  a  shift 
To  place  the  crown  on  his  ambitious  head ; 
The  Seventh  aod  Eighth  brave  Henries  both  are  dead. 
Sixth  Edward,  Mary,  Philip*  Elisabeth, 
And  bless'd  remember'd  James — all  these  by  death 
Have  changed  lile,  and  almost  'leven  years  since 
The  J^appy  reigfi  of  Cbarlfis  om  ^j^acbu^  ^ivb^^  v 
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Tom  Parr  did  live,  as  by  record  appears, 
Nine  months,  one  hundred  fifty  and  two  years* 
Amongst  the  learn'd,  'tis  held  in  general. 
That  every  seventh  year's  climacterical, 
And  dangerous  to  man's  life,  and  that  may  be 
Most  penlous  at  th'  age  of  sixty-three, 
Which  is,  nine  climactericals ;  but  this  man 
Of  whom  I  write  (since  first  his  life  began) 
Did  live  of  climactericals  such  plenty, 
Hiat  he  did  almost  outlive  two-€md-twenty. 
For  by  records,  and  true  certificate. 
From  Shropshire  late,  relations  do  relate, 
That  he  liv'd  seventeen  years  with  John  his  father, 
And  eighteen  with  a  master,  which  I  gather 
To  be  full  thirty-five  ;  his  sire's  decease 
Left  him  four  years  possession  of  a  lease ; 
Which  past.  Lew's  Porter,  gentleman,  did  then 
For  twenty-one  years  grant  his  lease  agen : 
That  lease  expird,  the  son  of  Lew's,  call'd  John, 
Let  him  the  like  lease,  and,  diat  time  being  gone, 
Then  Hugh,  the  son  of  John  (last  nam'd  before) 
For  one-and-twenty-years  sold  one  lease  more. 
And  lastly,  he  hath  held  from  John,  Hugh's  son, 
A  lease  for^s  life  these  fifty  years  out-run : 
And,  when  old  Thomas  Parr  to  earth  again 
Return'd,  the  last  lease  did  his  own  remain. 
Thus  having  shew'd  th'  extension  of  his  age, 
111  shew  some  actions  of  his  pilgrimage, 
A  tedious  time  a  batchelor  he  tarr/d, 
Full  eighty  years  of  age  before  he  marr/d  : 
His  continence  to  question  I'll  not  call, 
Man's  firailfy's  weak,  and  oft  doth  slip  and  fall. 
No  doubt  but  he  in  fourscore  years  might  find 

.  In  Salop's  counhr,  females  fair  and  kind  : 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ?  Let  pass. 
At  th'  age  aforesaid  he  first  marr/d  was 
To  Jane^  John  Tayloi^s  daughter ;  and  'tis  said, 
That  she  (before  he  had  her)  was  a  maid. 
With  her  he  liv'd  years  three  times  ten  and  two,. 
And  then  she  dy'd,  as  all  good  wives  will  do. 
She  dead,  he  ten  years  did  a  widower  stay ; 
Then  pnce  more  yentur'd  in  the  wedlock  way  i 
And,  in  affection  to  his  first  wife  Jane, 
He  took  {^nother  of  that  name  again. 
With  whom  he  late  did  live;  she  was  a  widow 
To  one  nam'd  Anthony,  and  sumam'd  Adda: 
She  wa$  (as  by  report  it  doth  appear) 
Of  Gillsel's  parish,  in  Montgom'ryshire, 
The  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  corruptly  Flood, 

Of  aacieat  bouse,  and  gentle  CambmnUood, 
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But  hold,  I  had  forgot,  in's  first  wife's  time. 
He  frailly,  foully,  fell  into  a  crime. 
Which  richer,  poorer,  older  men,  and  younger. 
More  base,  moi-e  noble,  weaker  men,  and  strongeri 
Have  fallen  into. 

The  Cytherean,  or  the  Paphian  game. 
That  thundering  Jupiter  did  oft  inflame; 
Most  cruel  cut-throat  Mars  laid  by  his  arms. 
And  was  a  slave  to  love's  inchanting  charms ; 
And  many  a  pagan  god,  and  semi-god, 
The  common  road  of  lustful  love  hath  trod : 
For,  from  the  emp*ror  to  the  russet  clown. 
All  states,  each  sex,  from  cottage  to  the  cnmm, 
Have,  in  all  ages  sinCe  the  first  creation. 
Been  foilM,  and  overthrown  with  love's  temptation : 
So  was  old  Thomas,  for  he  chanc'd  to  spy 
A  beauty,  and  love  enter'd  at  his  eye. 
Whose  powerful  motion  drew  on  sweet  consent, 
Consent  drew  action,  action  drew  content; 
But,  when  the  period  of  those  joys  were  past, 
Those  sweet  delights  were  sowrely  sauc'd  at  last. 
The  flesh  retains  what  in  the  bone  is  bred. 
And  one  colt*s  tooth  was  then  in  old  Tom's  head  : 
It  may  be,  he  was  guU'd  as  some  have  been. 
And  sufifcr^d  punbhment  for  others  sin ; 
For  pleasure's  like  a  trap,  a  gin,  or  snare, 
Or,  like  a  painted  harlot,  seems  most  fair; 
But,  when  she  goes  away,  and  takes  her  leave, 
No  ugly  beast  so  foul  a  shape  can  have. 
Fair  Catherine  Milton  was  this  beauty  bright, 
Fain  like  an  angel,  but  in  weight  too  light. 
Whose  fervent  features  did  inflame  so  far 
The  ardent  fervour  of  old  Thomas  Parr, 
That,  for  law's  satisfaction,  'twas  thought  meet, 
He  should  be  purg'd,  by  standing  in  a  sheet. 
Which  aged,  he,  one  hundred  and  five  year. 
In  Aiberbury's  parish  church  did  wear. 
Should  all,  that  so  oflend,  such  penance  do, 
Ob,  what  a  price  would  linnen  rise  unto  ? 
All  would  be  turn'd  to  sheets,  our  shirts  and  smocks, 
Our  table-linnen,  very  porters  frocks. 
Would  hardly  'scape  transforming ;  but  all's  one. 
He  sufler'd,  and  his  punishment  is  done. 

But  to  proceed,  more  serious  in  relation, 
He  is  a  wonder,  worthy  admiration  ; 
He's,  in  these  times,  fill'd  with  iniquity, 
Ko  antiquary,  but  antiquity ; 
For  his  longevity's  of  such  extent. 
That  he's  a  iiying  mortal  monument. 
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And  as  high  towers,  Aat  seem  the  sky  to  shoulder, 

By  eating  time,  consume  away,  and  moulder. 

Until,  at  last,  in  piece^meal  they  do  fall, 

Till  they  are  buried  in  their  ruins  all : 

So  this  old  man  his  limbs  their  strength  have  left, 

His  teeth  all  gone,  but  one,  his  sight  bereft. 

His  sinews  shrunk,  his  blood  most  chill  and  cold, 

Small  solace,  imperfections  manifold : 

Yet  did  his  spirits  possess  his  mortal  trunk. 

Nor  were  his  senses  in  his  ruins  shrunk : 

But  that  with  hearing  quick,  and  stomach  good, 

He'd  feed  well,  sleep  well,  well  digest  his  food. 

He  would  speak  heartily,  laugh,  and  be  merry, 

Drink  ale,  and  now  and  then  a  cup  of  sherry ; 

Lo/d  company,  and  understanding  talk. 

And,  on  both  sides  held  up,  would  sometimes  walk. 

And,  though  old  age  his  bee  with  wrinkles  fill. 

He  hath  been  handsome,  and  was  comely  still, 

Well-fac'd,  and,  though  his  beard  not  oft  corrected, 

Yet  neat  it  grew,  not  like  a  beard  neglected; 

From  head  to  heel,  his  body  had  all  over 

A  quick-set,  thick-set  natural  hairy  cover* 

And  thus  (as  my  dull  weak  inventicm  cad) 

I  have  anaU^mi^d  this  poor  old  man. 

Though  age  be  incident  to  most  transgressing, 
Yet  time,  well  spent,  makes  age  to  be  a  bkssing. 
And,  if  our  studies  would  but  deign  to  look, 
And  seriously  to  ponder  nature's  book, 
We  there  may  read,  that  man,  the  noblest  creature, 
By  riot  and  excess,  doth  murder  nature. 
This  man  ne'er  fed  on  dear  compounded  dishes, 
Of  metamorphosed  beasts,  fruits,  fowls,  and  fishes. 
The  earth,  and  air,  the  boundless  ocean. 
Were  never  rak^d  nor  forag'd  for  this  man ; 
Nor  ever  did  phyncian,  to  his  cost. 
Send  purging  physick  through  his  guts  in  post : 
In  all  his  life-time  he  was  never  known. 
That,  drinkine  others  iiealths,  he  lost  his  own. 
The  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Greek,  and  Spanish  grape 
Upon  his  reason  never  made  a  rape ; 
For  riot  is  for  Troy  an  anagram, 
And  riot  wasted  Troy,  wi£  sword  and  flame ; 
And  surely  that,  which  will  a  kingdom  spill, 
Hath  much  more  power  one  silly  man  to  kill ; 
Whilst  sensualiQr  the  palate  pleases, 
The  bod/s  filfd  with  surfeits  and  diseases; 
By  riot,  more  than  war,  men  slaughtered  be, 
From  which  confusion,  this  old  man  was  free. 
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He  once  was  catch'd  in  the  venereal  sin, ' 

Andy  being  punished,  did  experience  win ; 

That  careful  fear  his  conscience  so  did  strike, 

He  never  would  again  attempt  the  like. 

Which  to  onr  understandings  may  express, 

Men's  days  are  shortened  through  lasciviousness : 

And  that  a  competent  contenting  diet 

Makes  men  live  long,  and  soundly  sleep  in  quiet. 

Mistake  me  not,  1  speak  not  to  debar 

Good  fare  of  all  sorts,  for  all  creatures  are 

Made  for  man's  use,  and  may  by  man  be  usTd 

Not  by  voracious  gluttony  abused. 

For  he  that  dares  to  scandal  or  deprave 

Good  housekeeping  ;  Oh !  hang  up  snch  a  knave : 

Rather  commend,  what  is  not  to  be  found, 

Than  injure  that,  which  makes  the  world  renowned* 

Bounty  hath  got  a  spice  of  lethargy,  y 

And  liberal  noble  hospitality 

Lies  in  consumption,  almost  pin'd  to  death. 

And  charity  benumbed,  ne'er  out  of  breath. 

May  England's  few  good  housekeepers  be  blest. 

With  endless  glory,  and  eternal  rest  \ 

And  may  tlieir  goods,  lands,  and  their  happy  seed^ 

With  heav'n's  best  blessings,  multiply  and  breed. 

Tis  madness  to  build  high,  with  stone  and  Hme, 

Great  houses,  that  may  seem  the  clouds  to  dime : 

With  spacious  halls,  large  g^leries,  brave  rooms, 

Fit  to  receive  a  King,  Peers,  'Squires,  and  Grooms ; 

Amongst  which  rooms,  the  devil  hath  put  a  witch  in, 

And  made  a  small  tobacco  box  the  kitchin; 

For  covetousness  the  mint  of  mischief  is, 

And  christian  bounty  the  high-way  to  bliss* 

To  wear  a  farm  in  shoe-strings  edg'd  with  gold, 

And  spangled  garters  worth  a  copy  hold  : 

A  hose  and  doublet,  which  a  lordship  cost; 

A  gawdy  cloke,  three  manors  price  almost : 

A  beaver,  band,  and  feather  for  the  head, 

Priz'd  at  the  church's  ty the,  the  poor  man's  bread ; 

For  which  the  wearers  are  fear'd,  and  abhorred. 

Like  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  ador'd. 

This  double,  treble-aged  man,  I  wot. 
Knew  and  rcmember'd,  when  these  things  were  not. 
Good  wholsome  labour  was  his  exercise, 
Down  with  the  lamb,  and  with  the  lark- would  rise; 
In  mire  and  toiling  sweat  he  spent  the  day. 
And  to  his  team  he  whistled  time  away : 
The  cock  his  night-clock,  and,  till  day  was  done. 
His  watch,  and  chief  sun-dial,  was  the  sun. 
He  was  of  old  Pythagoras*  opinion. 
That  ^een  cheese  was  most  iwholsoiixe  viV\k  tfx  0Tac]»tL\ 
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Coarse  meslin  bread,  and  for  bis  daily  swig, 

Milk,  butter  milk,  and  water,  wbey,  and  whig : 

Sometimes  metheglin,  and  by  fortune  bappy. 

He  sometimes  sip'd  a  cup  of  ale  most  nappy. 

Cyder,  or  perry,  when  be  did  repair^ 

T^a  Wbitson  ale,  wake,  wedding,  or  a  fair : 

Or  wben  in  Christmas  time  be  was  a  guest, 

At  bis  good  landlord's  house  amongst  the  rest : 

Else  be  had  little  lebure  time  to  waste. 

Or,  at  the  alehouse,  hu£f-cap  ale  to  taste  ; 

Nor  did  be  ever  bunt  a  tarem  fox, 

Ne'er  knew  a  coach,  tobacco,  or  the  pox* 

Hb  physick  was  good  butter,  which  the  soil 

Of  Salop  yields,  more  sweet  than  candy  oil ; 

And  garlick  he  esteem'd  above  the  rate 

Of  Venice  treacle,  or  best  Mithridate. 

He  entertain'd  no  gout,  no  ach  he  felt, 

The  air  was  good,  and  temp'rate,  where  he  dwelt. 

Whilst  mavisses,  and  sweet  tongu'd  nigbdngfdes. 

Did  chant  him  roundelays,  and  madrigals. 

Thus  living  within  bounds  of  nature's  laws. 

Of  bis  long  lasting  life  may  be  some  cause : 

For,  though  tb'  Almighty  all  man's  days  doth  measure,. 

And  doth  dispose  of  life  and  death  at  pleasure. 

Yet,  nature  being  wron^d,  man's  days  and  date 

May  be  abridg'd,  and  God  may  tolerate. 

But  had  the  father  of  this  Iliomas  Parr, 
His  grandfether,  and  his  great  grandfather ; 
Had  their  lives  threads  so  long  a  length  been  spun. 
They  by  succession  might,  from  sire  to  son. 
Have  been  unwritten  chronicles,  and  by 
Tradition  shew  time's  mutability : 
Then  Parr  might  say,  he  beard  his  hther  well 
Say,  that  his  grand-sire  heard  his  father  tell 
The  death  of  famous  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold,  and  William  cbnq'ror,  his  successor; 
How  his  son  Robert  won  Jerusalem, 
Overcame  the  Saracens,  and  conquei^d  them : 
How  Rufus  reign'd,  and's  brother  Henry  next, 
And  how  usurping  Steven  this  kingdom  vext : 
How  Maud  the  Empress,  the  first  Henry's  daughter^ 
To  gain  her  right,  fiU'd  E^land  full  of  slaughter : 
Of  Second  Henry's  Rosamond  the  Fair, 
Of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lyon,  bis  brave  heir, 
King  John,'  and  of  the  foul  suspicion 
Of  Arthur^s  death,  John's  elder  brother's  son. 
Of  the  Third  Henry's  long  reign,  sixty  years. 
The  barons  wajs,  the  loss  of  wrangling  peers. 
How  Long-shanks  did  the  Scots  and  French  convince, 
Tam'd  Wales,  and  made  his  hapless  son  their  prince. 
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How  Second  Edward  was  Caernanron  called. 
Beaten  by  Scots,  and  by  his  Queen  enthraU'd. 
How  the  Third  Edward  fifty  years  did  reign^ 
And  th'  honoured  Garter's*  order  did  ordain. 
Next  how  the  Second  Bichard  Hv'd  and  dy'd, 
And  how  Fourth  Henry's  Action  did  divide' 
The  realm  with  civile  most  uncivily  war 
Twixt  long  contending  York  and  Lancaster. 
How  the  Fifth  Henry  sway'd,  mid  how  his  son^ 
Sixth  Henry,  a  sad  pilgrimage  did  run. 
Then  of  Fourth  Edward,  and  flair  Mistress  Shore^ 
King  Edwardl's  concubine,  Lord  Hastings  < 

Then  how  Fifth  Edward*  murther^d  with  a  trick 
Of  the  Third  Richard,  and  then  how  diat  Didk 
Was  by  Seventh  Henry  slain  at  Bosworth  Field, 
How  he  and's  son,  th'  Eighth  Henry,  here  did  wield 
The  scepter;,  how  Sixth  Edward  sway'd. 
How  Mary  rul'd,  and  how  that  royal  maid 
Elisabeth  did  govern,  best  of  dames. 
And,  Phoenix-like,  expir'd ;  and  howjust  James, 
Another  Phoenix  from  her  ashes  claims, 
The  right  of  Britain's  scepter,  as  his  own, 
But,  changing  for  a  better,  left  the  crown. 
Where  now  'tis,  with  King  Charles,  and  may^it  be 
With  him,  and  his  most  bless'd  posterity. 
Till  time  shall  end ;  be  they  on  earth  renown'd 
And  after  with  eternity  be  crown'd.    . 
Thus,  had  Parr  had  good  breeding,  without  reading, 

He  from  bis  sire,  and  grandsire's  sire,  proceeding, 

By  word  of  mouth  hath  told  most  famous  things,. 

Done  in  the  reigns  of  all  those  queens  and  kings. 

But  he  in  husbandry  hath  been  brought  up. 

And  ne'^r  did  taste  the  Heliconian  cup ; 

He  ne'er  knew  history,  nor  in  mind  did  keep 

Aught,  but  the  price  of  corn,  hay,  kine,  or  sheep. 

Day  found  him  work,  and  night  allowed  him  rest; 

Nor  did  affairs  of  state  his  brain  molest : . 

His  high'st  ambition  was  a  tree  to  lop, 

Or  at  the  furthest  to  a  may-pole^s  top ; 

His  recreation,  and  his  mirth's  discourse, 

Hath  been  the  piper,  and  the  hobby-j^orse. 

And  in  this  simple  sort  he  ilid,  with  pain. 

From  childhood  live  to  be  a  child  again. 

'Tis  strange,  a  man,  that  was  in  years  so  grown. 

Should  not  be  rich ;  but  to  the  world  'tis  known. 

That  he  that's  bom,  in  any  land,  or  nation. 

Under  a  twelve-pence  planet's  domination, 

By  working  of  that  planet's  influence. 

Shall  never  live  to  be  worth  thirteen  pence ; 
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Whereby,  altho'  his  learning  did  not  shew  it, 
H'was  rich  enough  to  be,  like  me^  a  poetw 

Buty  e're  I  do  conclude^  I  will  relate 
Of  reverend  age's  honourable  state : 
Where  shall  a  young  man  good  instructions  hav^ 
But  from  the  ancient,  from  experience  grave  I 
Roboam,  son  and  heir  to  Solomon, 
Rejecting  ancient  counsel,  wasr  undone 
Almost;  for  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  fel( 
To  Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel  '^ 
And  all  wise  princes,  and  great  potent^tea^,^ 
Seleet  and  chase  old  men  as  magistrates, 
Whose  wisdom,  and  whose  reverend  aspect. 
Knows  how  and  when  to  punish,  or  protect. 
The  patriarchs  long  lives,  before  the  flood. 
Were  given  them,  as  'tis  rightly  understood, 
To  store  and  multiply  by  procreations,^ 
That  people  should  inhabit  and  breed  nations^ 
That  th'  ancients  their  posterities  might  show 
The  secrets  deep  of  nature,  how  to  know 
To  scale  the  sky  with  learned  astronomy, 
And  sound  the  ocean's  deep  profundity  'f 
But,  chiefly,  how  to  serve  and  to'  obey 
God,  who  did  make  them  out  of  slime  and  cfay« 
Should  men  live  now,  as  long  as  they  did  then. 
The  earth  could  not  sustain  the  breed  of  men. 
Each  man  had  many  wives ;  which  bigamy 
Was  such  increase  to  dieir  posterity, 
l^hfllT  one  old  man  mi^t  see,  before  he  dy^. 
Thai  his  own  only  oflspring  had  supply'd 
And  peopled  kingdoms. 
But  now  so  brittle's  the  estate  of  man. 
That,  in  comparison,  his  life's  a  span ; 
Yet,  since  the  flood,  it  may  be  proved  plain^ 
That  many  did  a  longer  lite  retain. 
Than  him  I  write  of;  for  Arphaxad  HvM 
Four  hundred  Ihirty^ight ;  Salah  survi/d 
Four  hundred  thirty-three  years ;  Eber  more. 
For  he  liv'd  twice  two  hundred  sixty-four. 
Two  hundred  years  Terah  was  alivo. 
And  Abt^ham  Uv'd  one  hundred  seventy*flve» 
Before  Job's  troubles,  holy  writ  relates. 
His  sons  and  dau^ters  were  at  marriag&states; 
And,  after  his  restoring,  'tis  most  clear. 
That  he  survived  one-hundred  forty  year* 
John  Buttadeus,  if  report  be  true. 
Is  his  name,  that  is  stifd  The  Wand'ring  Jew : 
Tis  said,  he  saw  our  Saviour  die,  and  how 
He  was  a  man  theo^  and  is  living  now ; 
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Whereof  relations  you  that  will  may  read ; 

But  pardoQ  me,  'tis  no  part  of  my  creed. 

Upon  a  German's  age  'tis  written  thus. 

That  one  Johannes  de  Temporibus 

Was  armour-bearer  to  brave  Cbarlemain ; 

And  that  unto  the  age  he  did  attain 

Of  years  three  hundred  sixty-one,  and  then 

Old  John  of  Times  returned  to  eart-h  again. 

And  noble  Nestor,  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 

Had  liv'd  three  hundred  years,  both  man  and  boy. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  most  learned  knight, . 

Doth  of  an  Insh  countess,  Desmond,  write, 

Of  sevenscore  years  of  age,  he  with  her  spake ; 

The  Lord  St  Alban's  doti^  more  meatkm  Biake, 

That  she  was  married  in  Foiurth  Edward's  reign ; 

Thrice  shed  her  teeth,  which  three  times  came  again. 

The  Highland  Scots  and  the  wild  Irish  are 

Long-li/d  with  labour  hard  and  temperate  fore. 

Amongst  the  barbarous  Indians,  some  live  strong 

And  lusty,  near  two  hundred  winters  long: 

So,  as  I  said  before,  my  verse  now  says, 

By  wronging  nature  men  cut  off  tfaeir  days* 

Therefore,  as  times  are,  he,  I  now  write  on. 

The  age  of  all  in  Britain  hath  out-^one :    ^ 

All  those,  that  were  alive  when  he  aad  birth, 

Are  turn'd  again  unto  their  mother  earth : 

If  any  of  them  live,  and  do  reply,    . 

I  will  be  sorry,  and  confess  I  lye. 

For,  had  he  been  a  merchant,  then,  perhaps. 

Storms,  thunderclaps,  or  fear  of  after-claps. 

Sands,  rocks,  or  rovmg  pirates,  gusts  and  storms. 

Had  made  him,  long  before,  the  food  of  worms : 

Had  he  a  mercer,  or  a  silkman,  been. 

And  trusted  much,  in  hope  great  gain  to  win, 

And  late  and  early  striv'd  to  get,  or  save; 

Or  had  he  been  a  judge,  or  magistrate. 

Or  of  great  counsel  in  afiairs  of  state ; 

Then  days  important  business,  and  nights  cme$. 

Had  long  before  interred  his  hoary  hairs; 

But,  as  I  writ  before,  no  cares  oppress'd  him, 

Nor  ever  did  affairs  of  state  molest  him. 

Some  may  object.  That  they  will  not  believe 

His  age  to  be  so  much;  for  none  can  give 

Account  thereof,  time  being  past  so  far. 

And,  at  his  birth,  there  was  no  register : 

The  register  was,  ninety-seven  years  sinc^, 

Giv'n  by  th'  Eighth  Henry,  that  illustrious ,pritlcCf 

Th'  year  fifteen  hundred  forty,  wanting  twain, 

And  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  that  king's  reign ; 
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So  old  Parr  now  was  almost  an  old  man, 

Near  sixty,  c're  the  register  began. 

I've  writ  as  much  as  reason  can  require, 

How  times  d jd  pass,  how's  leases  did  expire ; 

And  gentlemen  o'  th'  county  did  relate 

T*  our  gracious  king,  by  their  certificate. 

His  age,  and  how  time  with  grey  hairs  hath  crown'd  him  j 

And  so  I  leave  him  older  than  I  found  him. 


A  POSTSCRIPT. 

THE  changes  of  manners,  the  variations  of  customs,  the  mutability 
of  times,  the  shiftings  of  fashions,  the  alterations  of  religions,  the 
diversities  of  sects,  and  the  intermixture  of  accidents,  which  have 
happened  since  the  birth  of  this  old  Thomas  Parr^  in  this  kingdom, 
although  all  of  them  are  not  to  be  held  worthy  of  montioning,  yet  many 
of  them  arc  worthy  to  be  had  in  memory: 

In  the  sixth  year  of  hi§  age,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  one  Lambert  Simnell,  the  son  of  a  baker, 
claimed  the  crown,  and  was  crowned  Kin^  of  Ireland,  and  proclaimed 
King  of  England,  in  the  city  of  Dublin :  This  paltry  fellow  did  put  the 
King  to  much  cost  and  trouble;  for  he  landed  with  an  army  at 
Fawdrey.in  Lancashire,  and,  at  a  place  called  Stoke,  the  King  met 
him,  and,  aftei§ a  sharp  and  short  battle,  overcame  and  took  him,  and, 
pardoning  him  his  life,  gave  him  a  tum-broachers  place  in  the  kitchen, 
and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  falconers,  anno  1487* 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Eighth  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
another  youngster  claimed  the  Crown,  whose  name  was  Perk  in  War- 
beck,  as  some  write,  a,  tinker's  son  of  Toumay ;  some  say  his  father 
was  a  Jew ;  notwitlistanding,  he  likewise  put  the  Kipg  to  much 
charge  and  trouble,  for  he  was  assisted  with  soldiers  from  Scotland 
and  France;  besides  many  joined  with  him  in  England,  till  at  the 
last  the  King  took  him,  and,  on  his  true  confession,  pardoned  him  ;  he, 
falling  again  to  his  old  practice,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  1499- 

The  same  year  also,  a  shoemaker's  sen,  dwelling  in  ^ishopsgate- 
street,  likewise  claimed  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Kinj 
Edward  the  Fourth;  but  this  young  shoemaker  ended  his  claim  in  a 
halter  at  Saint  Thomas  a  Waterings ;  which  was  a  warning  for  him, 
not  to  surpass  Ne  Svior  ultra  Creptdam. 

Another  counterfeit,  the  son  of  a  miller,  claimed  the  crown,  in  the 
second  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  saying  that  he  was  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  ;  but,  the  tenth  of  May,  155^,  those  royal  opinions  were 
whipped  out  of  him  for  a  while,  till  he  fell  to  his  old  claim  again, 
and  purchased  a  hanging  the  thirteenth  of  March  following,  So  much 
for  impostures  and  counterfeits. 
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For  religion,  he  hath  known  the  lime  of  divers  sects  and  changes, 
as  the  Romish  catholick  religion  from  his  birth,  till  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  time  of  fifty  years :  And  then, 
the  twenty-sixth  of  his  reign,  the  King's  understanding  being  illuminated 
from  above,  he  cast  the  Pope's  authority  out  of  this  Kingdom,  1534, 
and  restored  the  ancient  and  primitive  religion,  which  continued  under 
the  title  of  Protestants,  till  the  end  of  his  son  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
reign,  which  was  near  about  twenty  years;  then  was  a  bloody 
alteration,  or  return  to  papistry,  for  more  than  five  years,  all  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  since  whose^  death,  the  protestant  religion 
again  was  happily  restored,  Continued,  and  maintained  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  true,  ancient,  catholick,  and  apostolick  faith,  these  sixty- 
six  years  and  more,  under  the  blessed  governments  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
King  James,  and  King  Charles.  All  which  time,  Thomas  Parr  hath 
not  been  troubled  in  mind  for  either  the  building  or  throwing  down  of 
abbies,  and  religious  houses ;  nor  did  he  ever  murmur  at  the  manner  of 
prayers,  let  them^  be  Latin  or  English.  He  held  it  safest  to  be  of  the 
religion  of  the  King  or  Queen  that  were  in  being :  for  he  knew  that 
he  came  raw  into  the  world,  and  accounted  it  no  point  of  wisdom  to  be 
broiled  out  of  it :  His  name  was  never  questioned  for  affirming  or 
denying  the  King's  supremacy  r  He  hath  known  the  time  when  men 
were  so  mad  as  to  kneel  down  and  pray  before  a  block,  a  stock,  a  stone, 
a  picture,  or  a  relick  of  a  he  or  a  she  saint  departed  ;  and  he  lived  iu 
a  time  when  mad  men  would  not  bow  their  knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus; 
thad  are  more  afraid  to  see  a  white  surplice,  than  to  wear  a  white 
sheet ;  that  despise  the  cross,  in  anything  but  money  ;  that  hold  Latin 
to  be  the  language  of  the  beast,  and  hate  it  deadly,  because  the  Pope 
speaks  it;  that  would  pateh  up  a  religion  with  untempered  mortar,  out 
of  their  own  brain^,  not  grounded  upon  the  true  corner-stone ;  who 
are  furnished  with  a  lazy  idle  faith ;  that  hold  good  works  a  main 
point  of  popery;  that  hold  their  religion  truest,  because  it  is  contrary 
to  all  order  and  discipline,  both  of  church  and  commonwealth  :  These 
are  sprung  up  since  old  Tom  Parr  was  born. 

But  he  hath  outlived  many  sectaries  and  hereticks ;  For,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  1540,  the 
third  of  May,  three  anabaptists  were  burnt  in  the  high-way,  between 
Southwark  and  Newington.  In  the  fourth  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  one  George  of  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  was  burnt  in  Smithficld,  for 
being  an  Arian  heretick,  1551;  1583,  one  John  Lewis  denied  the 
godhead  of  Christ,  and  was  burnt  at  Norwich,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  Elisabeth.  Not  long  before  that,  there  was  one  Joan  Butcher,  alias, 
Joan  of  Kent,  burnt  for  the  like. 

In  the  third  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  one  William  Geffrey 
affirmed  one  lohn  Moore  to  be  Christ ;  but  they  were  both  whipped  out 
of  that  presumptuous  opinion,  156l. 

In  the  seventeenth  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  sect  of  the  family  of 
love  began,  1575,  but  it  took  no  deep  root. 

In  the  twenty-first  of  Queen  EJisabeth,  one  Matthew  Hamont  was 
burned  at  Norwich  for  denying  Christ  to  be  our  Saviour. 
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Id  the  thirty-third  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  one  William  Hacket  was 
hanged  for  professing  himself  to  be  Christ,  1591* 

In  the  ninth  year  of  King  James,  the  eleventh  of  April,  I61I, 
one  Edward  Wightman  was  burned  a  Litchfield  for  A  nanism. 

So  much  have  I  written  concerning  sects  and  heresies,  which 
have  been  in  this  kingdom  in  his  time ;  now  I  treat  of  some  other 
passages. 

He  had  outlived  six  great  plagues.  He  was  bom  long  before  we 
had  much  use  of  printing :  For  it  was  brought  into  this  kingdom,  147Sy 
and  it  was  long  after  before  it  was  in  use. 

He  was  above  eighty  years  old  before  any  guns  were  made  in 
England,  1535. 

The  vintners  sold  no  other  sacks,  muscadels,  malmsies,  bastards, 
Alicants,  nor  any  other  wines  but  white  and  claret,  till  the  thirty-third 
year  of  King  Henry  |the  Eighth,  1543,  and  then  was  old  Parr  sixty 
years  of  age;  All  those  sweet  wines  were  sold  till  that  time  at  the  apo- 
thecaries for  no  other  use,  but  for  medicines. 

There  was  no  starch  used  in  England,  tjll  a  Flanders  woman,  one 
Mistress  Dinghen  Vand^n  Plasse,  brought  in  the  use  of  starch,  1564 : 
And  then  was  this  man  near  eighty  years  old. 

There  were  no  bands  wore*  till  King  Henry  the  Eighth^s  time ;  for  he 
was  the  first  king  ^at  ever  wore  a  band  in  England,  15 13. 

Women's  m^ks,  busks,  muffs,  fans,  perriwigs,  and  bodkins  were 
invented  by  Italian  courtezans,  and  transported  through  France  into 
England,  in  the  ninth  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Tobacco  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
1565,  but  it  was  first  brought  into  use  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  many 
years,  after. 

He  was'  eightyrone  years  old  before  there  was  any  coach  in  England : 
For  the  first,  that  ever  was  seen  here,  was  brought  out  of  the 
Netherlands,  by  one  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  who  gave  a  coach 
to  Queen  Elisabeth,  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  Queen  before  she 
had  any  coach ;  since  when,  they  have  increased,  with  a  mischief,  and 
ruined  all  the  best  house-keeping,  to  the  uhdoing  of  the  watermen, 
by  the  multitudes  of  hackney  or  hired  coaches :  But  they  never  swarmed 
80  thick  to  pester  the  streets,  as  they  do  now,  till  the  year  l605,  and  then 
was  the  gunpowder  treaspn  hatched,  and  at  that  time  did  the  coaches 
breed  and  multiply. 

He  hath  out  livpd  the  fashion,  at  least  forty  times  over  and  over. 
He  hath  known  mapy  changes  of  scarcity,  or  dearth,  and  plenty:  But 
I  will  speak  only  of  the  plenty. 

In  the  year  1499*  the  fift^nth  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  wheat  was 
sold  for  4s.  the  quarter,  or  6d.  the  bushel,  and  bay  salt  at  4d.  ai^d 
wine  at  4Q  shillings  the  top,  which  is  about  three  farthings  the  quart. 

In  the  first  pf  Queen  Mary,. beer  was  s6ld  for  sixpence  the  barrel, 
the  cask  and  all,  and  three  great  loaves  for  one  penny. 

In  the  year  1557,  the  fifth  of  Queen  Mary,  the  penny  wheaten 
loaf  was,  in  weight,  fifty  six  ounces,  and  in  many  places  people  wo^ld 
/change  a  bushel  pf  corn  for  ft  poupd  of  candles. 
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So   much  shall  suffice  for    the  declaring  of  some   changes  and 
iterations  that  have  happened  in  his  time. 

Now,  for  a  memorial  of  his  name,  I  will  give  a  little  touch.  I  will  not 
search  for  the  antiquity  of  the  name  of  Parr,  hut  I  find  it  to  be  an 
honourable  name  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Edward  the  fourth;  the 
King  sent  Sir  William  Parr,  Knight,  to  seize  upon  the  archbishop  of 
York's  goods,  at  a  place  called  the  Moor  in  Hartfordshire,  1472:  This 
Sir  William  Parr  was  knight  of  the  right  honourable  order  of  the  garter. 
In  the  twenty-second  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  same  Sir  William 
Parr  went  with  an  army  towards  Spotland^  with  Bicb^rd  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

In  the  year  1543,  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
July  22,  the  King  was  married  to  Lady  Catharine  Parr;  -and,  the 
24th  of  December  following,  the  Queen's  brother >  William  Lord  Parr, 
was  created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Si?  William  Parr,  their  uncle,  waS" 
made  Lord  Parr  of  Hc^toUi^  and  chamberlain  to  the  Queen;  and  the 
first  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  William  Parr,  Earl  of  Essex,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Northamption ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Edward's  reign,  1550,  the  said  marquis  was  made  lord  great  cham- 
berlain of  England,  andNon  the  last  of  April,  1552,  he,  amongst  other 
lords,  mustered  one-hundred  brave  well  appointed  horsemen  of  his 
own  charge  before  King  Edward,  in  the  park  at  Greenwich,  his 
cognisance  or  crest  being  the  Maidenhead ;  in  the  first  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  took  part  with  the  lady  Jane  ag^dnst  the  Queen,  for  which 
he  was'  taken  ancl  committed  to  the  Tower,  July  26^  and^  contrary  to 
expectation^  rdeased  again  shortly  ^after,  March  24. 

Also,  the  first  Queen  Elisabeth,  William  Parr,  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  sat,  in  Westminster  Hall,  lord  high  steward,  upon  a 
tryal  of  William  Lord  Wentworth^  who  came  off  most  honourably 
acquitted,  April  22. 

After  the  death  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Queen  Catharine  Parr 
was  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymor,  Lord  high  admiral,  and  she  died, 
the  second  of  September,  1548. 

And  thus  I  lay  down  the  pen,  leaving  it  to  whomsoever  c^n,  ox  will, 
inake  more  of  this  old  man,  than  I  have  do9e« 
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BETWEEN  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  the  lords  being  set  in  their  places  in  the  said  court  of  Star- 
chamber,  and  casting  their  eyes  upon  the  prisoners,  then  at  the  bar, 
Sir  ^  John  Finch,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  began  to  Speak 
after  this  manner. 

I  had.  thought  Mr.  Prynne  had  had  no  ears,  but  methinks  hehath  ears, 
which  caused  many  of  the  lords  to  take  the  stricter  view  of  him ;  and, 
for  their  better  satisfaction,  the  usher  of  the  court  was  conjmanded  to 
turn  up  his  hair,  and  shew  his  ears ;  .upon  the  sight  whereof  the  lords 
were  displeased  they  had  been  formerly  no  more  cut  off,  and  cast  out 
some  disgraceful  words  of  him. 

To  which  Mr.  Prynne  replied.  My  Lords,  there  is  never  a  one  of 
your  honours,  but  would  be  sorry  to  have  your  ears  as  mine  are. 

The  Lord  Keeper  replied  again.  In  good  faith  he  is  somewhat  saucy. 

I  hope,  said  Mr,  Prynne,  your  honours  will  not  be  offended,  I  pray 
God  give  you  ears  to  hear. 

The  business  of  the  day,  said  the  Lord  Keeper,  is  to  proceed  on  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Prynne  then  humbily  desired  the  court  to  give  him  leave  to 
make  a  motion  or  two ;  which  being  granted,  he  moves, 

First,  That  their  honours  would  be  pleased  to  ^cpept  of  a  cross  bill 
against  the  prelates,  signed  with  their  own  hands,  being  that  which 
stands  with  the  justice  of  the  court,  which  he  humbly  craved,  and  so 
tendered  it. 
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Lord  Keeper,  As  for  your  cross  bill,  it  is  not  the  busiiMss  of  the 
day;  hereafter  if  the  court  should  see  just  cause,  and  that  it  savouii 
not  of  libelling,  we  may  accept  of  it;  for  my  part  I  have  not  seen  if, 
but  have  heard  somewhat  of  it. 

Mr,  Frynne,  I  hope  your  honours  will  not  refuse  it,  being  it  is 
on  his  Majesty's  behalf;  we  are. his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  therefofc 
require  the  justice  of  tfhe  court.    . 

Lord  Keeper.    But  this  is  not  the  business  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Frynne,  Why  then,  my  Lords,  I  have  a  second  motion,  whicb 
I  humbly  pray  your  honours  to  grant,  which  is.  That  your  lordships 
will  be  pleased  to  dismiss  the  prelates,  >here  now  sitting,  from  having 
any  voice  in  the  censure  of  this  cause,  being  generally  known  to  be 
adversaries,  as  being  no,  way  agreeable  with  equity  or  reason,  that  theVf 
who  are  our  advei'saries,  should  be  our  judges;  therefore  we  humbtf 
crave  they  may  be  expunged  out  of  the  court. 

Lord  Keeper,  In  good  faith,  it  is  a  sweet  motion :  Is  it  not  \ 
Herein  you  are  become  libellous ;  and,  if  you  should  thus  libel  all  tlM 
Lords  and  reverend  judges,  as  you  do  the  most  reverend  prelates,  by 
thb  your  plea,  you  would  have  none  to  pass  sentence  upon  you  fof 
your  libelling,  because  they  are  parties. 

Mr.  Frynne.  Under  correction,  my  lord,  this  doth  not  hold ;  your 
honour  need  not  put  that  for  a  certainty  which  is  an  uncertainty ; 
we  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  your'  honours,  but  only  to  tne 
prelates. 

Lord  Keeper,  Well,  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day :  Read  the 
information. 

Which  was  read,  being  very  large,  and  these  five  books  annexed 
thereunto,  viz.     A  book  of  Dr.  Bastwicke's  written  in  Latin.  > 

The  second,  a  little  book  entitled,  News  from  Ipswich.  The  third, 
intitledy  A  Divine  Tragedy,  recording  God's  fearful  judgments  on 
Sabbath-breakers.  The  fourth,  Mr.  Burton's  book,  intitled,  Aa 
Apology  of  an  Appeal  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  with  two 
Sermons  for  God  and  the  King,  preached  on  the  fifth  of  November 
last.     The  fifth  and  last.  Dr.  Bastwicke's  Litany. 

The   King's    council,    being  five,    took^each  of   them  a  several- 
book,  and  descanted  there,  at  the '  bar,  upon  them,  according  to  their 
pleasure*  , 

Mr.  Attorney  began  firsts  with  Dr.  Bastwicke's  Latin  book,  picking 
out  here,  and  there,  particular  conclusions,  that  best  served  for  his 
own  ends,  as  did  all  the  other  council,  out  of  the  former  other  books, 
to  the  great  abuse  of  the  authors ;  as  themselves  there  immediately 
complained,  ihtreating  them  to  read  the  foregoing  grounds,  upon  which 
the  ss^d  conclusions  depended,  without  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  them. 

Next  unto  the  attorney,  Serjeant  Whitfeild  falls  upon  the  reverend 
Mr.  Burton's  book,  who  vented  much  bitterness  against  that  unreprove- 
able  book,  as  all  that  read  it,  with  an  honest  and  orthodox  heart,  may 
clearly  perceive,  swearing,  in  ^ood  faith,  my  lords,  there  is  never  a 
page  in  this  book,  but  deserves  a  heavier  and  deeper  censure  than  this 
pom:t  can  lay  upon  hpn. 
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Next  followed  A.  B.  who  in  like  manner,  descanted  upon  the  Newt 
from  Ipswich,  charging  it  to  be  full  of  pernicious  lyes,  and  especially 
Tindkating  the  honour  of  Mattb«w  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  at 
being  a  learned,  pious,  and  reverend  father  of  the  church. 

lii  the  fourth  place  follows  the  King's  tollicitor,  Mr.  Littleton,  who 
acts  his  part  upon  the  Divine  Tragedy;  to  which  part  of  it,  con- 
cerning God's  judgments  on  sabbath^breakers,  he  had  little  to  say,^ 
but  only  put  it  o£f  with  a  scoff,  saying.  That  they  sat  in  the  seat  of 
God,  who  judged  those  accidents,  which  fell  out  upon  persons  suddenly 
strucken,  to  be  the  Judgment  of  God  for  sabbath- breaking,  or  words 
to  the  like  effect;  but  enlarged  himself  upon  that  passage,  which 
reflected  upon  that  late  reverend,  as  he  termed  him,  and  learned 
professor  of  the  law,  and  his  Majesty's  faithful  servant,  Mr.  William 
Noy,  his  Majesty's  late  attorney,  who,  as  he  said,  was  most  shamefully 
abused  by  a  slander  laid  upon  him ;  which  was,  that  it  should  ba 
reported,  that  Gods  judgment  fell  upon  him  for  so  eagerly  prosecuting 
that  innocent  person  Mr.  Prynne ;  which  judgment  was  this,  that  he, 
laughing  at  Mr.  I^ynne,  while  he  was  suffering  upon  the  pillory,  was 
struck  with  an  issue  of  blood  in  his  privy  part,  which,  by  all  the  art 
of  man,  could  never  be  stopped  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was 
soon  affer :  But  the  truth  of  this,  my  lords,  saith  he,  you  shall  find  to 
be  as  probable  as  the  rest;  for  we  have  here  three  or  four  gentlemen, 
of  good  credit  and  rank,  to  testify,  upon  oath,  that  he  had  that  issue 
long  before ;  and  thereupon  made  a  shew,  as  if  he  would  call  for  them 
in  before  the  lords,  to  witness  the  truth  thereof,  with  these  particular 
words,  Make  room  for  the  gentlemen  to  come  in  there,  but  no  one 
witness  was  seen  to  appear;  which  was  pretty  delusion,  and  worth  all 
your  observations  that  read  it ;  and  so  concluded,  as  the  rest,  that  this 
book  also  deserved  a  heavy  and  deep  censure. 

Lastly,  follows  Mr.  Herbert,  whose  descant  was  upon  Dr.  Bast* 
wicke*s  Litany,  picking  out  oue  or  two  passages  therein ;  and  so 
drawing  thence  hit  conclusion,  that,  jointly  with  the  rest,  it  deserved 
a  heavy  censure. 

The  King's  council  having  all  spoken  what  they  could,  the  Lord 
Keeper  said  to  the  prisoners  at  the  h&t ; 

You  hear,  gentlemen,  wherewith  you  are  charged ;  and  now,  lest 
you  should  say,  you  cannot  have  liberty  to  speak  for  your  selves,  the 
court  gives  you  leave  to  speak  what  you  can,  with  these  conditions ; 

First,  Thet  you  speak  within  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Secondly,  That  your  speeches  be  not  libellous. 

Prwmert.  They  all  three  answered.  They  hoped  so  to  order  their 
speech  as  to  be  free  from  any  immodest  or  libellous  speaking. 

J^rd  Keeper.    Then  speak  in  God's  name,  and  shew  cause  why  the 
,  court  should  not  proceed  in  censure,  as  taking  thci  cause  pro  cmfesso^ 
ag^nst  you. 

Mr.  Prynne.    My  honourable  good  lords,  such  a  day  of  the  month, 

there  came  a  SiApana  from  your  honours,  to  enter  my  appearance  in 

this  court ;  which  bieing  entered,  I  took  forth  a  copy  of  the  information  ; 

which  being  taken,  I  was  to  draw  my  answer;  which  I  endeavoured 

fi^  do,  butp  l^eiDg  shut  up  close  prisoner,  I  was  deserted  of  all  meansi 
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by  which  I  should  tiave  done  it ;  for  I  was  no  fsooner  served  with  the 
Subposnaj  but  I  was  shortly  after  shut  up  close  prisoner,  with  suspen*  ^ 
siOD  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  which  close  imprisonment  did  eat  up 
such  a  deal  of  my  time,  that  I  was  hindered  the  bringing  in  of  my 
answer:  You  did  assign  me  council,  it  is  true;  but  they  neglected  to 
come  to  me,  and  I  could  not  come  to  them,  being  under  lock  and 
key :  Thei>,  upon  motion  in  court,  ye  gave  me  liberty  to  go  to  them  y 
.but  then,  presently  after  that  motion,  I  know  not  for  what  cause,, 
nor  upon  whose  command,  I  was  shut  up  again ;  and  then  1  could  not 
compel  my  council  to  come  to  me ;  and  my  time  was  short,  and  I 
had  neither  pen,  nor  ink,  nor  servant  to  do  any  thing  for  me ;  for  my 
servant  was  then  alsQ  close  prisoner,  under  a  pursuivants  hands :  This 
was  to  put  impossibilities  upon  me.  Then,  upon  a  second  motion  for  pen 
and  ink,  which  was  granted  me,  I  drew  up  some  instructions,  and, 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  sent  forty  sheets  to  my  council ;  suddenly  after, 
I  drew  up  forty  sheets  more,  and  sent  to  them :  My  Lord,  I  did  nothing, 
but  by  the  advice  of  my  council,  by  whom  I  was  ruled  in  the  drawing  up 
of  all  my  answer,  and  paid  him  twice  for  drawing  it }  and  some  of 
my  council  would  have  set  their  hands  to  it.  Here  is  my  answer,  I 
tender  it  upon  my  oath,  which  your  lordships  cannot  deny  with  the 
justice  of  the  court. 

liOrd  Keeper,  We  can  give  you  a  precedent,  that  this  court  hath 
proceeded,  and  undertaken  a  cause,  pro  conftssOf  for  not  putting  in 
an  answer  in  six  days  ;  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  favour  shewed, 
in  affording  you  longer  time ;  and  therefore  the  court  is  free  from  all 
calumny,  or  aspersion,  for  rejecting  your  answer,  not  signed  with  the 
council's  hands. 

Mr.  Frynne,  But,  one  word  or  two,  my  Lords,  I  desire  your 
honours  to  hear  me  ;  I  put  a  case  in  law,  that  is  often  pleaded  before 
your  Lordships :  One  man  is  bound  to  bring  in  two  witnesses;  if  both, 
or  one  of  them,  fail,  that  he  cannot  bring  them  in,  doth  the  law,  my 
Lords,  make  it  the  man's  act  ?  You  assigned  me  two  counsellors ;  one 
of  them  failed,  I  cannot  compel  him  ;  here  he  is  now  before  you;  let 
him  speak,  if  I  have  not  used  all  my  endeavours  to  have  had  him 
signed  it ;  which  my  other  council  would  have  done,  if  this  would 
have  set  his  hand  to  it  with  him ;  and  to  have  put  in,  long  since. 

Council,  My  Lord,  There  was  so  long  time  spent,  e're  I  could  do 
any  thing,  after  I  was  assigned  his  council,  that  it  was  impossible  his 
answer  could  be  drawn  up  in  so  short  a  time,  as  was  allotted ;  for, 
after  long  expectation,  seeing  he  came  not  to  me,  I  went  to  him, 
where  I  found  him  shut  up  close  prisoner,  so  that  I  could  not  have 
access  to  him  ;  whereupon  I  motioned  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
to  have  free  liberty  of  speech  with  him  concerning  his  answer;  which 
being  granted  me,  I  found  him  very  willing  and  desirous  to  have  it 
drawn  up;  whereupon  1  did  move,  in  this  court,  for  pen  and  paper  ; 
which  was  granted  :  The  which  he  no  sooner  had  gotten,  but  he  set  him- 
self to  draw  up  instructions,  and,  in  a  short  time,  sent  me  forty  sheets ; 
and,  soon  after,  I  received  forty  more ;  but  I  found  the  answer  so  long, 
^nd  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  durst  not  set  my  hand  to  it,  for  fear  of 
giying  yo^r  honours  distaste. 
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Mr,  Pfynne,  My  Lords,  I  did  nothing,  but  according  to  the 
direction  of  my  council ;  only  I  spoke  mine  own  words ;  my  answer 
was  drawn  up  by  his  consent,  it  was  his  own  act,  and  he  did  approve  of 
it;  and,  if  he  will  be  so  base  a  coward,  to  do  that  in  private, 
which  he  dares  not  acknowledge  in  publick,  I  will  not  such  a  sin  lie 
on  my  conscience,  let  it  rest  with  him.  Here  is  my  answer;  which, 
though  it  be  not  signed  with  their  hands,  yet  here  I  tender  it  upon  my 
oath,  which  you  cannot  in  justice  deny. 

Lord  Keeper,  But,  Mr.  Prynne,  the  court  desires  no  such  long 
answer :  Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Mr*  Prynne,  My  good  Lords,  I  am  to  answer  in  a  defensive  way : 
Is  here  any  one,  that  can  witness  any  thing  against  me?  Let  him  come 
in.  The  law  of  God  standeth  thus :  That  a' man  is  not  to  be  condemn- 
ed, but  under  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Here  is  no  witness 
come  in  against  me,  my  Lord ;  neither  is  there,  in  all  the  information, 
one  clause,  that  doth  particularly  fall  on  me ;  but  only,  in  general, 
there  is  no  book  laid  to  my  charge.  And,  shall  I  be  condemned  for  a 
particular  act,  when  no  accusation  of  any  particular  act  can  be 
4|)rought  against  me?  This  were  most  unjust  and  wicked.  Here  I 
tender  my  answer  to  the  information,  upon  my  oath  :  My  Lord,  you 
did  impose  impossibilities  upon  me;  I  could  do  no  more,  than  I 
was  able. 

Lord  Keeper.  Well,  hold  your  peace ;  your  answer  comes  too  late: 
Speak  you.  Dr.  Bastwicke. 

'  Dr,  Bastwicke.  My  honourable  Lords,  Methinks  you  look  like  an 
assembly  of  Gods,  and  sit  in  the  place  of  God ;  ye  are  called  the  Sons 
of  God :  And,  since  I  have  compared  you  to  gods,  give  me  leave  a 
little  to  parallel  the  one  with  the  other,  to  see,  whether  the  comparison 
Jbetween  God  and  you  doth  hold  in  this  noble  and  righteous  cause. 
This  was  the  carriage  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  cause  of  Sodom :  Before 
he  would  pronounce  sentence,  or  .execute  judgment,  he  would  first 
come  down,  and  see,  whether  the  crime  was  altogether  according  to 
the  cry  that  was  come  up.  And  with  whom  doth  the  Lord  consult, 
when  he  came  down?  With  his  servant  Abraham;  ,and  he  gives  the 
reason :  "  For  I  know,"  saith  he,  "  that  Abraham  will  command  his 
children  and  houshold  after  him,  that  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment/'  My  good  Lords,  tlius  stands  the 
case  between  your  honour  and  us,  this  day :  There  is  a  great  cry 
come  up  into  your  ears  against  us  from  the  King's  attorney ;  why  now 
be  you  pleased  to  descend,  ai^d  see  if  the  crime  be  according  to  the 
cry ;  and  consult,  with  God,  not  the  prelates  (being  the  adversary-part, 
and,  as  it  is  apparent  to  all  the  world,  do  proudly  set  themselves  against 
the  ways  of  God,  and  Trom  whom  none  can  expect  justice,  or  judg- 
ment) but  with  righteous  men,  that  will  be  impartial  on  either  side, 
before  you  proceed  to  censure ;  which  censure  y^u  cannot  pass  on  us, 
without  great  injustice,  before  you  hear  our  answers  read.  Here  is 
my  answer,  which  I  here  tender  upon  my  oath.  My  good  Lords, 
give  us  leave  to  speak  in  our  own  defence  :  We  are  not  conscious  to 
ouraelves  of  any  tibing,  we  have  done,  that  deserves  a  censure  this  day 
Ai  this  honourable  court  i  bUt  that  we  Iva^e  ^\et  laboured  to  maintain 
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the  honour,  dignity,  and  prerogative  royal  of  our  sovereign  Lord  the 
King.  Let  my  Lord  the  King  live  for  ever !  Had  I  a  thousand  lives, 
I  should  think  thera  all  too  little  to  spend  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  prerogative.  My  good  Lords,  can  you  proceed  to  coisure, 
befor§  you  know  ray  cause  ?  I  dare  undertake,  that  scarce  any  one  of 
your  lordships  have  read  my  books ;  and,  can  you  then  censure  me  for 
what  you  know  not,  and  before  I  have  made  my  defence  ?  O,  my 
noble  Lords,  Is  this  righteous  judgment  ?  This  were  against  the  law 
of  God  and  man,  to  condemn  a  man  before  you  know  his  crime.  The 
governor,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  carried  (who  was  a  very  heathen) 
would  first  hear  his  cause,  before  he  would  pass  any  censure  upon  him  ; 
and,  doth  it  beseem  so  noble  and  christian  an  assembly  to  condemn  me, 
before  my  answer,  be  perused,  and  my  cause  known  ?  Men,  brethren, 
and  fathers,  into  what  an  age  are  we  fallen !  I  desire  your  honours 
to  lay  aside  your  censure  for  this  day,  and '  inquire  into  my  cause ; 
hear  my  answer  read  ;  which  if  you  refuse  to  do,  I  here  profess,  I  will 
clothe  it  in  Roman  buff,  and  send  it  abroad  unto  the  view  of  all  the 
world,  to  clear  my  innocency,  and  shew  your  great  injustice,  in  this 
cause. 

Lord  Keeper*  But  this  is  not  the  business  of  the  day :  Why  brought 
you  not  in  your  answer  in  due  time  ? 

Dr,  Bastwicke,  My  Lord,  a  long  time  since,  I  tendered  it  to  your 
honour,  I  failed  not  in  any  one  particular ;  and,  if  my  council  be 
so  base  and  cowardly,  that  they  dare  not  sign  it,  for  fear  of  the 
prelates,  as  I  can  make  it  appear,  therefore  have  I  no  answer?  My 
Lord,  here  is  my  answer;  which,  though  my  council,  out  of  a  base 
spirit,  dare  not  set  their  hands  unto,  yet  I  tender  it  upon  ray  oath. 

Lord  Keeper,  But,  Mr.  Doctor,  you  should  have  been  brief  j  you 
tendered  it  in  too  large  an  answer,  which,  as  I  heard,  is  as  libellous 
as  your  books. 

Dr.  Bastmcke.  No,  my  Lord^  it  is  not  libellous,  though  large ;  I 
have  none  to  answer  for  me,  but  myself,  and,  being  left  to  myself, 
I  must  plead  my  conscience,  in  answer  to  every  circumstance  of  the 
information. 

Lord  Keeper.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Doctor  ?  Are  you  guilty,  or  not: 
guilty  ?  Answer,  yea  or  no ;  you  needed  not  to  have  troubled  yourself 
so  much  about  so  large  an  answer. 

Dr.  Bastxvicke.  I  know,  none  of  your  honours  have  read  my  book  : 
And  can  you,  with  the  justice  of  the  court,  condemn  me,  before  you 
know  what  is  written  in  my  books  ? 

Lord  Keeper.     What  say  you  to  that  was  read  to  you  even  now  ? 
Dr,  Bastwicke,     My  Lord,  he,  that  read  it,  did  so  murder  the  sense, 
of  it,  that,  had  I  not  known  what  I  had  written,  I  could  not  tell  what 
to  have  made  of  it. 

Lord  Keeper,    What  say  you  to  the  other  sentence  read  to  you  ? 
Dr,  Bastwicke.    That  was  none  of  mine;  [   will  not  fiather  that, 
which  was  none  of  my  own. 

Lord  Dorset,  Did  not  you  send  that  book,  as  naw.  it  is,  to  a 
nobleman's  house,  together  w.ith  a  letter  directed  to  him  I 
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Dr,  Ba^xneke»  Yes,  My  Lord,  I  did  so ;  but,  withal,  yon  may 
see,  in  my  epistle  set  before  the  book,  I  did  at  first  disclaim  what 
was  not  mine ;  I  sent  my  book  over  by  a  Dutch  merchant ;  who  it 
was,  that  wrote  the  addition,  I  do  not  know ;  but  my  epistle,  set  to 
my  book,  made  manifest  what  was  mine,  and  what  was  not ;  and  I 
cannot  justly  suffer  for  what  was  none  of  mine. 

Lord  Arundel,  My  Lord,  you  hear,  by  his  own  speech,  the  cause  is 
taken /^o  confeaso. 

Lord  Keeper.    Yea,  you  say  true,  my  lord. 

Dr.  Bastxvicke,  My  noble  Lord  of  Arundel,  I  know  you  are  a 
noble  prince  in  Israel,  and  a  great  peer  of  this  realm :  There  are  some 
honourable  lords  in  this  court,  that  have  been  forced  out,  as  com- 
batants in  a  single  duel.  It  is  betwjeen  the  prelates  and  us,  at  this 
time,  as  between  two  that  have  appointed  the  field;  the  one,  being  a 
coward,  goes  to  the  magistrate,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  authority,  disarms 
the  other  of  his  weapons,  and  gives  him  a  bulrush,  and  then  challenges 
liim  to  fight.  If  this  be  not  base  cowardice,  I  know  not  what  beloi^ 
to  a  solder.  This  is  the  case  between  the  prelates  an^  us  :  Th^ 
take  away  our  weapons  (our  answers)  by  virtue  of  your  authority,  by 
which  we  should  defend  ourselves,  and  yet  they  bid  us  fight.  My 
Lord,  Doth  not  this  savour  of  a  base,  cowardly  spirit  ?  I  know,  my 
lord,  there  is  a  decree  gone  forth  (for  ray  sentence  was  passed  long 
since)  to  cut  off  our  ears. 

Lord  Keeper.  Who  shall  know  our  censure,  before  the  court  pass 
it  ?  Do  you  prophesy  of  yourselves  f 

Dr.  Bastwickcm  My  Lord,  I  am  able  to  prove  it^  and  that  from 
the  mouth  of  die  prelates  own  servants,  that,  in  August  last,  it  was 
decreed,  Tlfit  Dr.  Bastwicke  should  lose  his  ears.  O,  my  noble  Lords, 
is  this  righteous  judgment  ?  I  may  say,  as  the  apostle  once  said.  What 
whip  a  Roman?  I  have  been  a  soldier,  able  to  lead  an  army  into  the 
&ld,  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  honour  of  their  prince :  Now  I  am  a 
physician,  able  to  cure  nobles,  kings,  princes,  and  emperors :  And  to 
curtalise  a  Romanes  ears,  like  a  cur,  O,  my  honourable  Lcnrds,  is  it  not 
too  base  an  act  for  so  noble  an  assembly,  and  for  so  righteous  and 
honourable  a  cause  ?  The  cause,  my  Lords,  is  great ;  it  concerns  the 
glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  our  king,  whose  prerogative  we  labour 
to  maintain,  and  to  set  up  in  a  high  manner,  in  which  your  honours 
liberties  are  engaged :  And  doth  not  such  a  cause  deserve  your 
lordships  consideration,  before  you  proceed  to  censure  ?  Your  honours 
may  be  pleased  to  consider,  that,  in  the  last  cause,  heard  and  censured 
in  &is  court,  betweoi  Sir  James  fiagge  and  the  Lord  Moone,  wherein 
your  lordships  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  with  a  great  deal  of  patience, 
to  hear  the  bills  on  both  sides,  with  all  the  answers  and  depositions^ 
largely  laid  open  before  yon :  Which  cause,  when  you  had  fully  heard, 
some  of  your  honours,  now  sitting  in  the  court,  said,  you  could  not, 
in  conscience,  proceed  to  censure,  till  you  had  taken  some  time  to 
recollect  yourselves.  If,  in  a  cause  of  that  nature,  you  could  spend  so 
much  time,  and  afterwards  recollect  yourselves,  before  you  would  pass 
censure,  hQw  much  more  shauld  it  nu^Fe  yetur  honours  to  take  some 
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time  iiT  a  cause,  wherein  the  glory  of  God,  the  prerogative  of  his 
Majesty,  your  honours  dignity,  and  the  subjects  liberty,  i$  so  largely 
engaged  ?  My  good  Lords,  it  may  fall  out  to  be  any  of  your  lordships 
cases,  to  stand  as  delinquents  at  this  bar,  as  we  now  do  :  It  is  not 
unknown  to  .your  honours,  the  next  cause,  that  is  to  succeed  ours, 
is  touching  a  person  that  sometimes  hath  been  in  greatest  power  in  this 
court :  and,  if  the  mutations  and  revolutions  of  persons  and  times  be 
such,  then  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  honours  to  look  on  us,  as  it 
may  befall  yourselves,  fiut,  if  all  this  will  not  prevail  with  your 
honours  to  peruse  my  books,  and  hear  my  answer  read,  which  here 
I  tender,  upon  the  word  and  oath  of  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar^ 
and  a  physician^:  I  will  clothe  them,  as  I  said  before^  in  Roman  bu^ 
and  disperse  them  throughout  the  christian  world,  that  future  genera- 
tions may  see  the  innocency  of  this  cause,  and  your  honours  unjust 
proceedings  in  it;  all  which  I  will  do,  thou^  it  cost  me  my  life. 

Lord  Keeper.     Mr.  Doctor,  I  thought  you  would  be  angry. 

Dr.  Bastwicke.  No,  My  Lord,  you  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  angiy 
nor  passionate ;  all  that  I  do  press  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
peruse  my  answer. 

Lord  Keeper.  Well,  hold  your  peace.  Mr.  Burton^  what  say 
you  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  M}i  good  Lords,  your  honours  (it  should  seem)  do 
determine  to  censure  us,  and  take  our  cause  pro  confessOy  although  we 
have  laboured  to  give  your  honours  satisfaction  in  all  things:  My 
Lords,  What  have  you  to  say  against  my  book  ?  I  confess  I  did  write 
it,  yet  did  I  not  any  thing  out  of  intent  of  commption  or  sedition  :  I 
delivered  nothing,  but  what  my  text  led.  me  to,  being  chosen  to 
suit  with  the  day,  namely  the  fifth  of  November ;  the  words  were 
these,  &c. 

Lord  Keeper.  Mr.  Burton,  I  pray  stand  not  naming  texts  of 
scripture  now,  we  do  not  send  for  you  to  preach,  but  to  answer  to 
those  things  which  are  objected  against  you. 

Mr.  Burton.  My  Lord,  I  have  drawn  up  my  answer  to  my  great 
pains  and  charges,  which  answer  was  signed  with  my  counciFs  hands, 
and  received  into  the  court  according  to  the  rule  and  order  thereof. 
And  I  did  not  think  to  have  been  called  this  day  to  a  censure,  but  have 
had  a  legal  proceeding  by  way  of  bill  and  answer. 

Lord  Keeper.    Your  answer  was  impertinent. 

Mr.  Burton.  My  answer  (after  it  was  entered  into  the  court)  was 
referrd  to  the  judges,  but  by  what  means  I  do  not  know,  whether  it 
be  impertinent,  and  what  cause  your  lordships  had  to  cast  it  out,  I 
know  not.  But,  after  it  was  approved  of,  and  received,  it  was  cast 
.out  as  an  impertinent  answer. 

Lord  Finch.  The  judges  did  you  a  good  turn  to  make  it  impertinent, 
for  it  was  as  libellous  as  your  book,  so  that  your  answer  deserved  a 
censure  alone. 

Lord  Leeper.    What  say  you,  Mr.  Burton,  are  you  guilty,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  My  Lord,  I  desire  you  not  only  to  peruse  my  book, 
here  and  there,  but  every  passage  of  it* 
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Lord  itepcr.  Mr.  Burton,  Time  is  short,  are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  f  What  say  you  to  that  which  was  read  }  doth  it  become  a 
minister  to  deliver  himself  in  such  a  railing  a^d  scandalous  way  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  In  my  judgment,  and  as  I  can  prove  it,  it  was  neither 
railing  nor  scandalous ;  I  conceive  that  a  minister  hath  a  larger  liberty 
than  always  to  go  in  a  mild  strain :  I  be^ng  the  pastor  of  my  people, 
whom  I  had  in  charge,  and  was  to  instruct,  I  supposed  it  was  my  duty 
to  inform  them  of  those-  innovations,  that  are  crept  into  the  chi^rcb, 
as  likewise  of  the  danger  and  ill  consequence  of  them :  As  for  my 
anslver,  ye  blotted  out  what  ye  would,  and  then  the  rest,  which  made 
best  for  your  own  ends,  you  would  have  to  stand  ;  and  now  for  me  to 
•tender  only  what  will  serve  for  your  own  turns,  and  renounce  the 
fest,  were  to  desert  my  cause,  which  before  I  will  do,  or  desert  my 
conscience,  I  will  rather ''desert  my  body,  and  deliver  it  up  to  your 
lordshi|)s  to  do  with  it,  what  you  will. 

Lord  Keeper,  This  is  a  place  where  you  should  crave  mercy  and 
faTour,  Mr.  Burton,  and  not  stand  upon  such  terms  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Burton.  There  wherein  I  have  offended  through  human  frailty, 
I  crave  of  God  and  man  pardon:  And  1  pray  God,  that,  in  your 
sentence,  you  may  so  censure  uS;  that  you  may  not  sin  against  the 
Lord., 

Thus  the  prisoners,  desiring  to  speak  a  little  more  for  themselvesy 
were  commanded  to  silence.    And  so  the  lords  proceeded  to  censure. 

The  Lord  Cettington's  Censure^ 

I  Cohdem  these  three  men  to  lose  their  ears  in  the  palace-yard  at: 
Westmister  ;  to  be  fined  five  thousand  pounds  a  man  to  his  Majesty-: 
And  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  three  remote  places  of  the 
kingdom^  namely,  the  Castles  of  Caernarvon,  Cornwall,  and  Lan- 
caster, 

The  Lord  Finch  addeth  to  this  Censure. 

MR.  Prynne  to  be  stigmatised  in  the  cheeks  with  two  letters  (S  and  L) 
for  a  seditious  libeller.  To  which  all  the  lords  agreed.  And  so  the 
Lord  Keeper  concluded  the  censure. 

THE  Execution  of  the  lords  censure  in  the  Star  Chamber  upon  Dr, 
Bastwicke,  Mr.  Prynne,  and  Mr.  Burton,  in  the  palace  yard  at 
Westminster,  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  last  l637  ;  at  the  spectation 
whereof  «the  number  of  people  was  so  great  (the  place  being  very 
large)  that  it  caused  admiration  in  all  that  beheld  them,  who  came 
with  tender  affections,  to  behold  those  three  renowned  soldiers  and 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  with  most  undaunted  and  magna' 
nimous  courage  thereunto,  having  their  way  strewed  with  sweet 
herbs  from  the  bouse  out  of  which  they  came  to  the  pillory,  with  all 
the  hono^jir  that  could  be  done  unto  them. 
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Dr.  Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Burton  first  meeting,  they  did  close  one  in 
the  other's  arms  three  times,  with  as  much  expressions  of  love  as  might 
be,  rejoicing  that  they  met  at  such  a  place,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
and  that  God  had  so  highly  honoured  them,  as  to  call  them  forth  to 
suffer  for  his  glorious  truth. 

Then  immediately  after,  Mr.  Prynne  came,  the  doctor  and  he  saluting 
each  other,  as  Mr.  Burton  and  he  did  before.  ^The  doctor,  then,  went  up 
first  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  wife  immediately  following  came  up  to  himi 
and,  like  a  loving  spouse,  saluted  each  ear  with  a  kiss,  and  then  his 
mouth;  whose  tender  love,  boldness,  and  chearfulness  so  wrought 
upon  the  people's  affections,  that  they  gave  a  marvellous  great  shout, 
for  joy  to  behold  it.  Her  husband  desired  her  not  to  be,  in  the  least 
manner,  dismayed  at  his  sufferings:  And  ^  for  a  while  they  parted^ 
she  using  these  words  :  Farewel,  my  dearest,  be  of  good  comfort,  I  am 
nothing  dismayed.     And  then  the  doctor  began  to  speak  these  words* 

Dr,  Bastwicke.  There  are  many  that  are,  this  day,  spectators  of 
our  standing  here,  as  delinquents,  though  not  delinquents,  we  bless 
God  for  it.  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself,  wherein  I  have  committed 
the  least  trespass  (to  take  this  outward  shame)  either  against  my  God, 
or  my  king.  And  I  do  the  rather  speak  it,  that  you,  that  are  now 
beholders,  may  take  notice,  how  far  innocency  will  preserve  you  in 
such  a  day  as  this ;  for  we  come  here,  in  the  strength  of  our  God, 
who  hath  mightily  supported  us,  and  filled  our  hearts  with  greater 
comfort  than  our  shame  or  contempt  can  be.  The  first  occasion  of 
my  trouble  was  by  the  prelates,  for  writing  a  book  against  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope  of  Canterbury  said  I  wrote  against  him,  and  therefore 
questioned  me ;  but,  if  the  presses  ,were  as  open  to  us,  as  formerly  they 
have  been,  we  should  shatter  his  kingdom  about  his  ears.  But  be  ye 
not  deterred  by  their  power,  neither  be  affrighted  at  our  sufferings ; 
let  none  determine  to  turn  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  but  go  on,  fight 
courageously  against  Gog  and  Magog.  I  know  there  be  many  here 
who  have  set  many  days  a-part  for  our  behalf,  let  the  prelates  take 
notice  of  it,  and  they  have  sent  up  strong  prayers  to  heaven  for  us. 
We  feel  the  strength  and  benefit  of  them  at  this  time,  I  would  have 
you  to  take  notice  of  it,  we  have  felt  the  strength  and  benefit  of  your 
prayers  all  along  this  cause.  In  a  word,  so  far  I  am  from  base  fear, 
or  caring  for  any  thing  that  they  can  do,  or  cast  upon  me,  that,  had  I 
as  much  blood  as  would  swell  the  Thames,  I  would  shed  it  every  drop 
in  this  cause,  therefore  be  not  any  of  you  discouraged;  be  not  daunted 
at  their  power,  ever  labouring  to  preserve  innocency,  and  keep  peace 
within;  go  on  in  the  strength  of  your  God,  and  he  will  never  fail  you 
in  such  a  day  as  this;  as  I  said  before,  so  I  say  again,  had  I  as  many 
lives  as  I  have  hairs  on  my  head,  or  drops  of  blood  in  my  veins,  I 
would  give  them  all  up  for  this  cause ;  this  plot  of  sending  us  to 
those  remote  places,  was  first  consulted  and  agitated  by  the  Jesuits, 
as  I  can  make  it  plainly  appear.  O  see  what  times  we  are  fallen  into, 
that  the  lords  must  sit  to  act  the  Jesuits  plots !  For  our  own  parts  we 
owe  no  malice  to  the^persons  of  any  of  the  prelates,  but  would  lay  our 
necks  under  their  feet  to  do  them  good  as  they  are  men ;  but  against  the 
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usurpation  of  their  power,  as  they  are  bishops,  we  do  profess  enemic» 
till  doOm's-day. 

Mr.  Prynne,  shaking  the  doctor  by  the  hand,  desired  him  that  he 
might  speak  a  word  or  two.     With  all  my  heart,  said  the  doctor. 

The  eause  (said  Mr.  Prynne)  of  my  standing  here,  is  for  not  bring- 
ing in  my  answer,  for  which  my  cause  is  taken  pro  confesso  against  me. 
What  endeavours  I  used  for  the  bringing  in  thereof,  that,  God  and  my 
own  conscience,  and  my  council  knows,  whose  cowardice  stands  upon 
pecord  to  all  ages.     For,  rather  than  I  will  have  my  cause  a  leading 
cause,  to  deprive  the  subjects  of  that  liberty  which  I  seek  to  maintain, 
I  rather  expose  my  person  to  be  a  leading  example,  to  bear  this  punish- 
ment :  And  I  beseech  you  all  to  take  notice  of  their  proceedings  in 
this  cause :  When  I  was  served  with  a  subpoena  into  this  court,  I  was' 
shut  up  close  prisoner,  that  I  could  have  no  access  to  council,  nor  be 
admitted  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  to  draw  up  my  answer  by  my  instruc- 
tions, for  which  1  feed  them  twice  (though  to  no  purpose)  yet,  when  all 
was  done,  my  answer  would  not  be  accepted  jnto  the  court,  though  I 
tendered  it  upon  my  oath.    I  appeal  to  all  the  world,  if  this  was  a 
legal  or  just  proceeding.    Our  accusation  is  in  point  of  libel^  but  sup- 
posedly, against  the  prelates;  to  clear  this  now,  I  will  give  you  a  little 
light  what  the  law  is  in  point  of  libel,  of  which  profession  I  have  some- 
times been,  and  still  profess  myself  to  have  some  knowledge  in ;  you  shall 
find,  in  case  of  libel,  two  statutes :  The  one  in  the  second  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  other  in  the  seventh  of  Queen  Elisabeth.    That  in  the  second 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  extremity  and  heighth  of  it  runs  thus  :  That,  if  a 
libeller  doth  go  so  far  and  so  hi^^  as  to  libel  against  king  or  queen,  by 
denomination,  the  height  and  extremity  of  the  law  is,^  that  they  lay  no 
greater  fine  on  him  than  an  hundred  pounds,  with  a  month's  imprison- 
ment, and  no  corporal  punishment,  except  he  does  refuse  to  pay  his  fine, 
and  then  to  inflict  some  punishment  instead  of  that  fine  at  the  month's 
end.    Neither  was  this  censure  to  be  passed  on  him,  except  it  was  fully 
proved  by  two  witnesses,  who  were  to  produce  a  certificate  of  their 
good  demeanor  for  the  credit  of  their  report,  or  else  confessed  by  the 
libeller.    You  shall  find  in  that  statute,  7  Elis.  some  further  addition 
to  the  former  of  2  Marise,  and  (hat  only  in  point  of  fine  and  punish- 
ment, and  it  must  still  reach  as  high  as  the  person  of  king  or  queen. 
Here  this  statute  doth  set  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  the  other,  but 
one  :  This  sets  three  months  imprisonment,  the  former  but  one :  So 
that  therein  only  they  differ.     But  in  this  they  both  agree,  namely,  at 
the  end  of  his  imprisonment  to  pay  his  fine,  and  so  to  go  free  without 
any  further  question  :  But,  if  he  refuse  to  pay  his  fine,  then  the  court 
is  to  inflict  some  punishment  on  him  correspondent  to  his  fine.     Now 
see  the  disparity  between  those  times  of  theirs,  and  ours.    A  libeller  in 
Queen  Mary's  time  was  fined  but  an  hundred  pounds,  in  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's time  two  hundred  :  in  Queen  Mary's  days  but  a  month's  im- 
prisonment, in  Queen  Elisabeth's,  three  months;  and  not  so  great  a 
fine,  if  they  libelled  not  against  king  or  queen.     Formerly  the  greatest 
ffne  was  but  two  hundred  pounds,  though  against  king  or  queen ;  now 
five  thousand  pounds^  though  but  ag^st  the  prelates,  and  that  but  sup* 
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posedly,  which  cannot  he  proved  :  Formerly,  hut  three  months  im* 
prisonment;  now  perpetual  imprisonment:  Then,  upon  paying  the 
fine,  no  corporal  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted ;  but  now,  infamous 
punishment  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  all  other  circumstances  that 
may  aggravate  it.  See  now  what  times  we  are  fallen  into,  when  that 
libelling  (if  it  were  so)  against  prelates  only,  shall  fall  higher,  than  if  it 
touched  kings  and  princes. 

That,  which  £  have  to  4speak  of  next,  is  this :  The  prelates  £nd 
themselves  exceedingly  aggrieved  and  vexed  against  what  we  have 
written  concerning  the  usurpation  of  their  calling,  where  indeed  we 
declare  their  calling  not  to  he  jure  dvoino,  I  make  no  doubt  but  there 
are  some  intelligencers  or  abettors  within  the  hearing,  whom  I  would 
have  well  to  know,  and  take  notice  of  what  I  now  say :  1  here  in  this 
place  make  this  offer  to  them,  that,  if  I  may  be  admitted  a  fair  dispute, 
on  &ir  terms,  for  my  cause,  that  I  will  maintain,  and  do  here  make 
the  challenge  against  all  the  prelates  in  the  king's  dominions,  and 
against  all  the  prelates  in  Christendom,  Jet  them  take  in  the  Pope  and 
all  to  help  them,  that  their  calling  is  not^'ure  divino.  I  will  speak  it 
again,  I  make  the  challenge  against  all  the  prelates  in  the  king's  do- 
minions, and  all  Christendom,  to  maintain,  that  their  calling  is  not  jure 
divino.  If  I  make  it  not  good,  let  me  be  hanged  up  at  the  hall-gate : 
Whereupon  the  people  gave  a  great  shout. 

The  next  thing,  that  I  am  to  speak  of,  is  this :  The  Prelates  find 
themselves  exceedingly  grieved  and  vexed  against  what  I  have  written 
in  point  of  law,  concerning  their  writs  and  process,  that  the  sending 
forth  of  writs  and  process  in  their  own  name,  is  against  all  law  and 
justice,  and  doth  intrench  on  his  Majesty's  prerogative  royal,  and  the 
subjects  liberties.  And  here  now  I  make  a  second  challenge  against  all 
the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  in  way  of  fair  dispute,  that  I  will -maintain, 
the  prelates  sending  forth  of  writs  and  process,  in  their  own  names,  to 
be  against  all  law  and  justice,  and  intrenchcth  on  his  Majesty's  prero- 
gative royal,  and  subjects  liberty.  Lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  I  speak 
it  again,  I  here  challenge  all  the  whole  society  of  the  law  upon  a  fair 
dispute  to  maintain,  that  the  sending  forth  of  writs  and  process,  in  the 
prelates  own  names,  is  against  all  law  and  justice,  and  intrencheth  on 
the  king's  prerogative  royal,  and  the  subjects  liberty.  If  I  be  not  able 
to  make  it  good,  let  me  be  put  to  the  tormentingest  death  they  can 
devise. 

We  praise  the  Lord,  we  fear  none  but  God  and  the  King.  Had  we 
respected  our  liberties,  we  had  not  stood  here  at  this  time.  It  was  for 
the  general  good  and  liberties  of  you  all,  that  we  have  now  thus  far 
engaged  our  own  liberties  in  this  cause.  For,  did  you  know,  how 
deeply  they  have  intrenched  on  yoiir  liberties  in  point  of  Popery,  i  if 
you  knew  but  into  what  times  you  are  cast,  it  would  make  you  look 
about  you :  And,  if  you  did  but  see  what  changes  and  revolutions  of 
persons,  causes,  and  actions  have  been  made  by  one  man,  you  would 
more  narrowly  look  into  your  privileges,  and  see  bow  far  your  liberty 
did  lawfully  extend,  and  so  m^ntain  it. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  brought  to  this  place ;  who 
hath  been  the  author  of  it^  I  think  you  a\\  v<d\  V^uo\<«  YotX^^^^x. 
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time,  if  I  could  have  had  leave  given  rae,  I  could  easily  have  cleared 
myself  of  that  which  was  then  laid  to  my  charge :  As  also  I  could  have 
done  now,  if  I  might  have  been  permitted  to  speak ;  that  book  for 
which  I  suffered  formerly,  especially  for  some  particular  words  therein 
written,  which  I  quoted  out  of  God's  word  and  ancient  fathers,  for 
which  notwithstanding  they  passed  censure  on  me ;  that  same  book  was 
twice  licensed  by  publick  authority,  and  the  same  words  I  then  suffered 
for,  they  are  again  made  use  of,  and  applied  in  the  same  sense  by 
Hcylin,  in  his  book  lately  printed,  and  dedicated  to  the  king,  and  no 
exceptions  taken  against  them,  but  are  very  well  taken. 

Aye,  said  Dr.  E^twicke,  and  there  is  another  book  of  his  licensed, 
wherein  he  rails  against  us  three  at  his  pleasure,  and  against  the  mar- 
tyrs that  suffered  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  calling  them  schismatical 
hereticks  ;  and  there  is  another  book  of  Pocklington's  licensed ;  they 
be  as  full  of  lyes,  as  dogs  be  full  of  fleas ;  but,  were  the  presses  as  open 
to  us,  as  they  are  to  them,  we  would  pay  them,  and  their  great  master 
that  upholds  them,  and  charge  them  with  notorious  blasphemy. 

Said  Mr.  Prynne,  you  all,  at  this  present,  see,  there  be  no  degrees  of 
men  exempted  from  suffering.  Here  is  a  reverend  divine  for  the  soul,  a 
physician-for  the  body,  and  a  lawyer  for  the  estate.  I  had  thought  they 
would  have  let  alone  their  own  society,  and  not  have  meddled  with  any 
of  them  ;  and  the  next,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  a  bishop.  You  see 
they  spare  none,  of  what  society  or  calling  soever;  none  are  exempted 
that  cross  their  own  ends.  Gentlemen,  look  to  yourselves,  if  all  the 
martyrs,  that  suffered  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  are  accounted  and  called 
schismatical  hereticks,  and  factious  fellows :  What  shall  we  look  for  ? 
Yet,  so  they  arc  called  in  a  book  lately  come  forth  under  authority ; 
■  and  such  factious  fellows  are  we,  for  discovering  a  plot  of  Popery. 
Alas  !  poor  England,  what  will  become  of  thee,  if  thou  look  not  the 
sooner  into  thy  own  privileges,  and  maintainest  not  thine  own  lawful 
liberty  ?  Christian  people,  I  beseech  you  all,  stand  firm,  and  be  zealous 
for  the  cause  of  God,  and  his  true  religion,  to  the  shedding  ot  your 
dearest  blood,  otherwise  you  will  bring  yourselves,  and  all  your  poste- 
rities, into  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery. 

Now  the  executioner  being  come,  to  sear  him  and  cut  off  his  ears, 
Mr.  Prynne  said  these  words  to  him,  *  Come,  friend,  come  burn  me, 
cut  me,  I  fear  not;  I  have  learned  to  fear  the  ffre  of  hell,  and  not  what 
man  can  do  unto  me.  Come,  sear  me,  sear  me,  I  shall  '  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jenis;'  which  the  bloody  executioner  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  cruelty,  heating  his  iron  twice  to  burn  one 
cheek;  and  cut  one  of  his  ears  so*  close,  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  his 
cheek.  At  which  exquisite  torture,  he  never  moved  with  his  body,  or 
so  much  as  changed  his  countenance,  but  still  looked  up,  as  well  as  he 
could,  towards  heaven,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  even  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  the  beholders,  and  uttering,  as  soon  as  the  executioner 
had  done,  this  heavenly  sentence :  '  The  more  I  am  beaten  down,  the 
more  am  I  lift  up' ;'  and,  returning  from  the  execution  in  a  boat,  made, 
as  I  hear,  these  two  verses  by  the  way,  on  the  two  ch^kracters  branded 
on  his  cheeks : 
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S.  L.  STIGMATA  LAUDIS. 

STIGMATA  maxilUshajulans  insignia  LAUDIS 
Exultans  retneo,  victima  grata  Deo. 

Which    one    since    thus   Englished: 

S.  L.  LAUiyS  SCARS. 

Triymphant  I  return,  mj  face  descries 
Laud's  scorching  scars,  God's  grateful  sacrifice. 


Mr.  Burton's  heavenly  and  most  comfortable  speeeh,  which  he  made 
at  the  time  of  his  suffiering^  both  before^  and  while  he  stood  in  the  pillory y 
which  was  something  distant  from  the  other  dottble  pillory,  wherein  Dr. 
Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Prynne  stood., 

THE  night  before  his  suffering,  about  eight  o*clock,  when  he  first 
had  certain  notice  thereof,  upon  occasion  of  his  wif^s  going  to  ask  the 
-warden,  whether  her  husband  should  suffer  the  next  day,  immediately 
he  felt  his  spirits  to  be  raised  to  a  far  highw  pitch  of  resolution  and 
courage  to  undergo  his  sufferings,  than  formerly  he  did ;  so  as  he  in- 
treated  the  liord  to  hold  up  his  spirits  at  that  heighth  all  the  next  day, 
in  his  sufferings,  that  he  might  not  flag  nor  faint,  lest  any  dishonour 
might  come  to  his  Majesty,  or  the  cause ;  and  the  Lord  heard  him  : 
For  all  the  next  day,  in  his  suffering,  both  before  and  after,  his  spirits 
were  carried  aloft,  as  it  were  upon  eagle's  wings,  as  himself  said,  far 
above  all  apprehension  of  shame  or  pain. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  day  of  his  sufferings,  he  was  brought  to 
Westminster,  and,  with  much  chearfulness,  being  brought  into  the 
Palace-yard,  unto  a  chamber  that  looked  into  the  yard,  where  he 
viewed  three  pillories  there  set  up,  Methinks,  said  he,  I  see  Mount 
Calvary,  where  the  three  crosses,  one  for  Christ,  and  the  olher  two  for 
the  two  thieves,  were  pitched ;  and,  if  Christ  were  numbered  among 
thieves,  shall  a  Christian,  for  ChristTs  sake,  think  much  to  be  numbered 
among  rogues,  such  as  we  are  condemned  to  be  ?  Surely,  if  I  be  a 
rogue,  I  am  Christ's  rogue,  and  no  man's.  And,  a  little  after,  looking 
out  at  the  casement  towards  the  pillory,  he  said,  I  see  no  difference  be- 
tween looking  out  of  this  square  window  and  yonder  round  hole,  pointing 
towards  the  pillory;  he  said.  It  is  no  matter  of  difference  to  an  honest  man. 
And,  a  little  after  that,  looking  somewhat  wishfully  upon  his  wife,  to  see 
how  she  did  take  it,she«eemed  to  him  to  be  something  sad,  to  whom  he  thus 
spake  :]Wife,  why  art  thou  sosad  ?  To  whom  she  made  answer.  Sweetheart, 
I  am  not  sad.  No,  said  be,  see  thou  be  not;  for  I  would  not  have  thee  to 
dishonour  the  day,  by  shedding  one  tear,  or  fetching  one  sigh  ;  for  behold, 
therefore,  thy  comfort,  my  triumphant  chariot,  on  the  which  I  must  ride 
for  the  honour  of  ray  Lord  and  Master.  And  never  was  wedding  day 
so  welcome  and  joyful  a  day,  as  this  day  is ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  I  have  such  a  noble  captain  and  leader,  who  hath  gone  before 
me  with  such  undauntedness  of  spirit,  that  he  saith  of  himself,  I  gave 
my  back  to  the  smitejS|  my  cheeks  to  the  nippers,  they  plucked  q€[  \2\^ 
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hair;  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting ;  for  the  Lord  God 
will  help  roe,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded  ;  therefore  have  I  se 
my  fiEu;e  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  At  length 
being  carried  towards  the  pillory,  he  met  Dr.  Bastwicke  at  the  foot  of 
the  pillory,  where  they  lovingly  saluted  and  embraced  each  other  ;  and, 
parting  a  little  from  him,  he  returned,  such  was  the  ardency  of  his 
affection,  and  most  affectionately  embraced  him  the  second  time,  being 
heartily  sorry  he  missed  Mr.  Prynne,  who  was  not  yet  come,  before  he 
was  gone  up  to  his  pillory,  which  stood  alone  next  the  Star-chamberi 
and  about  half  a  stone's  cast  from  the  other  double  pillory,  wherein  the 
other  two  stood,  so  as  all  their  fieures  looked  southward,  the  bright  sun 
all  the  while,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  shining  upon  them :  Being 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  pillory,  standing  upon  the  scaffold,  he  espied 
Mr.  Pryimc,  new  come  to  the  pillory,  and  Dr.  Bastwicke  in  the  pillory, 
who  then  hasted  off  his  band,  and  called  for  a  handkerchief,  saying, 
*  What,  shall  I  be  la<t,  or  shall  I  be  ashamed  of  a  pillory  for  Christ, 
who  was  not  ashamed  of  a  cross  for  me  }*  Then,  being  put  into  the  pil- 
lory, he  said :  '  Good  people,  I  am  brought  hither  to  be  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  to  angels,  and  men ;  and,  howsoever  I  stand  here  to  under- 
go the  punishment  of  a  rogue,  yet,  except  to  be  a  faithful  servant  to 
Christ,  and  a  loyal  subject,  to  the  king,  be  the  property  of  a  rogue,  I 
am  no  rogue ;  but  yet,  if  to  be  Christ's  faithful  servant,  and  the  king's 
loyal  subject,  deserve  the  punishment  of  a  rogue,  I  glory  in  it ;  and,  I 
bless  my  God,  my  conscience  is  clear,  aud  is  not  stained  with  the  guilt 
of  any  such  cringe,  as  I  have  been  charged  with,  though,  otherwise,  I 
confess  myself  to  be  a  man  subject  to  many  frailties  and  human  infir- 
mities. Indeed,  that  book  intitled,  '  An  Apology  of  an  Appeal,'  with 
sundry  epistles, and  two  sermoiis,  for  God  and  the  king,  charged  against 
me  in  the  ii^formation,  J  have,  and  do  acknowledge,  the  misprinting  ex- 
cepted, to  be  mine,  and  will,  by  God's  grace,  never  disclaim  it,  whilst  I 
have  breath  within  me.  After  a  while,  he  having  a  nosegay  in  his 
hand,  a  bee  came  and  pitched  on  the  nosegay,  and  began  to  suck  the 
flowers  very  savo.urly ;  which  he  beholding,  and  well  observing,  said, 
f  Do  ye  not  see  this  poor  bee  ?  She  hath  found  out  this  very  place,  to 
suck  sweetness  from  these  flowers  ;  And  cannot  I  suck  sweetness  in  this 
very  place  from  Christ?'  The  bee  sucking  all  jthis  while,  and  so  took 
her  flight.  By  aiid  by  he  took  occasion,  from  the  shining  of  the  sun, 
to  say,  '  Yo^  ^e  how  ^he  sun  shines  upon  us ;  but  that  shines  as  well 
upon  the  eyil  as  the  good,  upon  the  just  and  unjust;  but  (hat  the  sua 
of  rigl^teousness,  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  healing  uader  his  wings,  shines 
upon  the  souls  and  consciences  of  every  true  believer  only,  and  no  cloud 
can  hide  him  from  us,  to  make  him  ashamed  of  us ;  no,  not  of  our 
most  shameful  sufferings  for  his  sake ;  and  why  should  we  be  ashamed 
to  suffer  for  his  sake,  who  hath  suffered  for  us  ?  All  our  suffering?  be 
but  flea-bi tings  to  that  he  endured ;  he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised 
the  shame,  and  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  God^  He  is  a  most  es^eellent 
patteru  for  us  to  look  upon,  that,  trea4ing  in  his  steps,  and  suffering 
with  him,  we  may  be  glorified  with  ^im :  And  what  can  we  suffer, 
whei'ein  he  hath  not  gone  before  us  even  in  the  sao^e  kind  ?  Was  he  not 
^€^;mdedf  ^rbep  they  scofiifully  put  on  ^iip  a  purple  robe|  ^  reed  in  bis 
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hiaxiiy'A  thorny  crown  upon  liis  head,  saluting  \atn  with '  Hail,  King  o£ 
the  J^vs,'  and  so  disrobed  him  again  i  Was  not  he  deprived,  when  they 
smote  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  were  scattered  ?  Was  not  violence 
offered  to  his  sacred  person,  when  he  was  bufiettcd  and  scourged,  his 
hands  and  his  feet  pierced,  his  head  pricked  with  thorns,  his  side  gored 
with  a  spear,  &c*?  Was  not  the  cross  more  shameful,  yea,  and  more 
painful,  than  a  pilloiy  ?  Was  not  he  stripped  of  all  he  had,  when  he 
was  left  stark  naked  upon  the  cross,  the  soldiers  dividing  his  garmentsi, 
and  casting  lots  upon  his  vesture  ?  And  was  not  he  confined  to  per* 
petual  close  imprisonment,  in  man's  imagination,  when  his  body  was 
laid  in  a  tomb,  and  the  tomb  sealed,  lest  he  should  break  prison,  or  his 
disciples  steal  him  away  ?  And  yet  did  he  not  rise  again,  and  thereby 
hring  deliverance  and  victory  to  us  all,  so  as  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  loved  us  ?  Here  then  we  have  an  excellent 
pattern  indeed/  And  all  this  he  uttered,  and  whatsoever  else  he  spoke^ 
with  marvellous  alacrity. 

One  said  unto  Mr.  Burton,  Christ  will  not  be  ashamed  of  you  at  the 
last  day :  he  replied,  he  knew  whom  he  had  believed,  and  that  Christ 
was  able  to  keep  that  he  had  committed  to  him  against  that  day.  One 
asked  him  how  he  did ;  he  said  Never  better,  I  bless  God,  who  hath 
accounted  me  worthy  thus  to  suffer.  The  keeper,  keeping  off  the 
people  from  pressing  near  the  pillory,  he  said.  Let  them  come,  and 
spare  not,  that  they  may  learn  to  suffer.  This  same  keeper,  being 
weaiy,  and  sitting  him  down,  asked  Mr.  Burton  if  he  were  well,  and 
bade  him  be  of  good  comfort ;  to  whom  he  replied.  Are  you  well  ?  If 
you  be  well,  I  am  much  more,  and  full  of  comfort,  I  bless  God.  Some 
asked  him,  if  the  pillory  were  not  uneasy  for  his  neck  and  shoulders  ? 
He  answered.  How  can  Christ's  yoke  be  uneasy  ?  This  is  Christ's  yoke, 
end  he  bears  the  heavier  end  of  it,  and  I  the  lighter ;  and,  if  mine  were 
too  heavy,  he  would  bear  that  too :  O,  good  people,  Christ  is  a  good 
jand  sweet  master,  and  worth  the  suffering  for  !  And,  if  the  world  did 
but  know  his  goodness,  and  had  tasted  of  his  sweetness,  all  would 
come  and  be  his  servants ;  and,  did  they  but  know  what  a  blessed  thing 
it  were  to  bear  his  yoke,  O,  who  would  not  bear  it  ?  The  keeper  going 
about  to  ease  the  pillory,  by  putting  a  stone  or  brick-bat  between,  Mr* 
Burton  said.  Trouble  not  yourself,  I  am  at  very  good  ease,  and  feel  no 
weariness  at  all;  and  espying  a  young  mau  at  the  foot  of  the  pillory, 
and  perceiving  him  to  look  pale  on  him,  he  said.  Son,  Son,  what  is  the 
matter  you  look  so  pals  ?  I  have  as  much  comfort  as  my  heart  can 
hold,  and,  if  I  had  need  of  more,  I  should  hare  it.  One  asked  him,  a 
while  after,  if  he  would  drink  some  aqua  vitae  ;  to  whom  he  replied, 
that  he  needed  it  not ;  for  I  have,  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  the  true  water  of  life,  which,  like  a  well,  doth  spring  up  to 
eternal  life.  Pausing  a  while,  he  said,  with  a  most  chearful  and  grave 
countenance^  I  was  never  in  such  a  pulpit  before,  but  little  do  ye 
know,  speaking  to  them  that  stood  about  him,  what  fruits  God  is  able 
to  produce  from  this  dry  tree :  They  looking  stedfastly  upon  him,  he 
said,  Mark  my  words,  and  remember  them  well ;  I  say,  little  do  you 
know  what  fruits  God  is  able  to  produce  from  this  dry  tree ;  I  say, 
iremember  it  well,  for  thi^  day  will  nevex  be  forgotten ;  and|  througjb 
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these  holes,  pointing  to  the  pillory,  God  can  bring  light  to  his  church. 
The  keeper  going  about  again  to  mend  the  pillory,  he  said.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  so  much ;  but,  indeed,  we  are  the  troublers  of  the 
world.     By  and  by,  some  of  them  offering  him  a  cup  of  wine,   he 
thanked  them,  telling  them,  he  had  the  wine  of  consolation  within  him, 
and  the  joys  of  Christ  in  possession,  which  the  world   could  not  take 
away  from  him,  neither  could  it  give  them  unto  him.     Then  he  looked 
towards  the  other  pillory,  and,  making  a  sign  with  his  hand,  chearfully 
called  to  Dr.  Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Prynne,  asking  them  how  they  did  ; 
who  answered.  Very  well.     A  woman  said  unto  him,  Sir,  every  Chris- 
tian is  not  worthy  this  honour  whicn  the  Lord  hath  cast  upon  you  this 
day.     Alas,  said  he,  who  is  worthy  of  the  least  mercy?  But  it   is  his 
gracious  favour  and  free  gift,  to  account  us  worthy,  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  to  suffer  any  thing  for  his  sake.     Another  woman  said,  There 
are  many  hundreds,  which,  by  God's  assistance,  would  willingly  suffer, 
for  the  cause  you  suffer  for  this  day  ;  to  whom  he  said,  Christ  exalts 
all  of  us,  that  are  ready  to  suffer  afflictions  for  his  name,  with  meek- 
ness and  patienpe:  but  Christfs  military  discipline,  in  the  use  of  his 
spiritual  warfare  in  point  of  suffering,  is  quite  forgotten;  and  we  have, 
in  a  manner,  lost  the  power  of  religion,  in  not  denying  ourselves,  and 
following  Christ,  as  well  in  suffering  as  in  doing.     After  a  while,  Mr. 
Burton,  calling  to  one  of  his  friends  for  a  handkerchief,  returned  it 
^gain,  saying.  It  is  hot,  but  Christ  bore  the  the  burthen  in  the  heat  of 
the  day :  let  us  always  labour  to  approve  ourselves  to  God  in  all  things, 
and  unto  Christ,  for  therein  stands  our  happiness,  come  of  it  what  it 
will  in  this  world. 

A  Christian  friend  said  to  Mr.  Burton,  The  Lord  strengthen  you. 
To  whom  he  replied,  I  thank  you,  and  I  bless  his  name,  he  strengthens 
me.     For,  though  I  am  a  poor  sinful  wretch,  yet  I  bless  God  for  my 
innocent  conscience,  in  any  such  crime  as  is  laid  against  me;  and  were 
not  my  cause  good,  and  my  conscience  sound,  I  could  not  enjoy  so 
n^uch  unspeakable  comfort  in  this  my  suffering,  as  I  do,  I  bless  my 
God.  Mrs.  Burton  sends  commendation  to  him  by  a  friend :  he  returned 
the  like  to  her,  saying,  commend  my  love  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her,  I 
am  heartily  chearful,  and  bid  her  remember  what  I  said  to  her  in  the 
morning,  namely,  that  she  should  not  blemish  the  glory  of  this  day 
with  one  tearj^  or  so  much  as* one  sigh.     She  returned  answer,  that  she 
was  glad  to  hear  him  so  chearful ;  and  that  she  was  more  chearful  of 
this  day,  than  of  her  wedding-day.     This  answer  exceedingly  rejoiced 
his  heart,  who  thereupon  blessed  God  for  her,  and  said  of  her.  She  is 
but  a  young  soldier  of  Christ^,  but  she  hath  already  endured  many 
a  sharp  brunt,  but  the  Lord  will  strengthen  her  unto  the  end ;  and  he, 
having  on  a  pair  of  new  gloves,  shewed  them  to  his  friends  there  about 
him,  saying.  My  wife  yesterday,  of  her  own  accord,  bought  me  these 
wedding  gloves,  for  this  is  my  wedding-day. 

Many  friends  spoke  comfortably  to  Mr.  Burton,  and  he  again  spoke 

as  comfortably  to  them,  saying,  I  bless  my  God  that  called  me  forth  to 

suffer  this  day.     One  said  to  him.  Sir,  by  this  sermon,  your  suffering, 

God  may  convert  many  unto  him.     He  answered,  God  is  able  to  do 

ip  indeed.    And  then  be  called  again  to.  Dr.  Bastwicke  and  Mr.  Prynne^^ 
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asked  them  how  they  did  ?  Who  answered  as  before.  Some  speaking 
to  him  concerning  that  suffering  of  shedding  his  blood :  he  answered. 
What  is  my  blood  to  Christ's  blood  ?  Chrisf  s  blood  is  a  purging  blood, 
but  mine  is  corrupted  and  polluted  with  sin.  One  friend  asked  ano- 
ther standing  near  Mr.  Burton,  If  there  should  be  any  thing  more  done 
unto  him  ?  Mr.  Burton,  overhearing  him,  answered,  Why  should  there 
not  be  more  done  ?  For  what  God  will  have  done,  must  be  accom- 
plished. One  desiring  Mr.  Burton  to  be  of  good  chear:  to  whom  he 
thus  replied :  If  you  knew  my  chear,  you  would  be  glad  to  be  par- 
taker with  me ;  for  I  am  not  alone,  neither  hath  God  left  me  alone  in 
all  my  sufferings  and  close  imprisonment,  since  first  I  was  apprehended. 
The  halbertmen  standing  round  about,  one  of  them  h^d  an  old  rusty 
halbert,  the  iron  whereof  was  tacked  to  the  staff  with  an  old  crooked  nail ; 
which  one  observing,  and  saying.  What  an  old  rusty  halbert  is  that?  Mr. 
Burton  said,  This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  halberts,  which accompa- 
anicd  Judas  when  he  went  to  betray  and  apprehend  his  master.  The  peo* 
pie,  observing  Mr.  Burton's  chearfulness  and  courage  in  suffering,  rejoiced, 
and  blessed  God  for  the  same.  Mr.  Burton  said  again,  I  am  persuaded 
that  Christ,  my  advocate,  is  now  pleading  my  cause  at  the  Fathei^s 
right-hand,  and  will  judge  my  cause,  though .  none  be  found  here  to 
plead  it,  and  will  bring  forth  my  righteousness  as  the  light  at  noon- 
day, and  clear  my  innocency  in  due  time.  A  friend  asking  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, if  he  would  have  been  without  this  particular  suffering?  To  whom 
he  said.  No,  not  for  a  world.  Moreover,  he  said,  that  his  conscience, 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duty  and  function,  in  a4monishing  his 
people  to  beware  of  the  creeping  in  of  popery  and  superstition,  ex- 
horting them  to  stick  close  unto  God  and  the  king  in  duties  of  obedience, 
was  that  which  first  occasioned  his  sufferings;  and  said.  As  for  this 
truth  I  have  preached,  1  am  reedy  to  seal .  it  with  my  blood,  for  this  is 
my  crown  both  here  and  hereafter.  I  am  jealous  of  God's  honour, 
and  the  Lord  keep  us  that  we  may  do  nothing  that  may  dishonour 
him,  either  in  doing  or  suffering  ;  God  can  bring  light  out  of  darkness, 
BXid  glory  out  of  shame :  and  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  I  am  like  a  bot- 
tle which  is  so  full  of  liquor,  that  it  cannot  run  out  freely ;  so  I  am 
so  full  of  joy,  that  I  am  not  able  to  express  it. 

In  conclusion,  some  told  him  of  the  approach  of  the  executioner, 
and  prayed  God  to  strengthen  him.  He  said,  I  trust  he  will.  Why 
should  I  fear  to  follow  my  master  Christ  ?  who  said,  I  gave  my  back 
to  the  sm iters,  and  my  cheek  to  the  nippers,  that  plucked  off  my  hair ; 
I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting,  for  the  Lord  God  will 
help  me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded  ;  therefore  hav«  I  set  my 
face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  1  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

When  the  executioner  had  cut  off  one  ear,  which  he  had  cut  deep 
and  close  to  the  head,  in  an  extraordinary  cruel  manner  :  yet  this 
champion  of  Christ  never  once  moved  or  stirred  for  it,  though  he  had 
cut  the  vein,  so  as  the  blood  ran  streaming'  down  upon  the  scaffold, 
which  divers  persons  standing  about  the  pillory  seeing^  dipped  their 
handkerchiefs  in,  as  a  thing  most  precious,  the  people  giving  a  mourn- 
ful shout,  and  crying  for  the  surgeon,  whom  the  crowd  and  other  im- 
pedimentsfor  a  time  kept  off,  so  that  he  could  not  come  to  sto^  the 
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blood ;  this  patient  all  the  while  held  up  his  hands,  and  said.  Be  c6q« 
tent,  it  is  well,  blessed  be  God.  The  other  ear  being  cut  no  less  deep, 
he  then  was  freed  from  the  pilloiy,  and  came  down,  where  the  surgeon, 
waiting  for  him,  presently  appli^  a  remedy  for  stopping  the  blood, 
after  a  large  effusion  thereof;  yet  for  all  this  he  fainted  not,  in  the 
least  manner,  though  through  expence  of  much  blood  he  waxed  pale. 
And  one  offering  him  a  little  wormwood  water;  he, said,  it  needs  not, 
yet,  through  importunity,  he  only  tasted  of  it,  and  no  more,  saying,  his 
master  Christ  was  not  so  well  used,  for  they  gave  him  gall  and  vinegar, 
but  you  give  me  strong  water  to  refresh  me,  blessed  be  God.  His  head 
beiug  bound  up,  two  friends  led  him  away  to  an  house  provided  for 
liim  in  King's-street,  where  being  set  down,  and  bid  to  speak  little,  yet 
he  said  after  a  pause,  This  is  too  hot  to  hold  long :  now,  lest  they  in 
the  room,  or  his  wife,  should  mistake,  and  think  he  spoke  of  himself 
concerning  his  pain,  he  said,  I  speak  not  this  of  myself;  for  that  which 
I  have  suffered  is  nothing  to  that  my  Saviour  suffered  for  me,  who  had 
his  hands  and  feet  nailed  to  the  cross :  and,  lying  still  a  while,  he  tock 
Idr.  Prynne's  sufferings  much  to  heart,  and  asked  the  people  how  he 
did,  for,  said  he,  his  sufferings  have  been  great.  He  asked  also  how 
Dr.  Bastwicke  did,  with  much  compassion  and  grief,  that  he,  being  the 
first  that  was  executed,  could  not  stay  to  see  how  they  two  fared  after 
iiikn.  His  wife,  being  brought  to  him,  behaved  herself  very  graciously 
towards  him,  saying.  Welcome,  sweetheart,  welcome  home.  He  was 
often  heard  to  repeat  these  words :  The  Lord  keep  us  that  we  do  not 
dishonour  him  in  any  thing.     Amen, 

Thus,  Christian  Reader,  you  have  heard  the  relation  of  such  a 
censure,  and  the  execution  thereof,  as  I  dare  say,  all  circumstances 
laid  together,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  age  of  man,  throughout  t^e 
Christian  world,  and  I  think  I  may  take^  in  even  the  world  of  Pagans 
and  Heathens  to  it.  Which  though  it  be  not  drawn  up  in  so  elegant  a 
strain  as  it  was  delivered  and  deserved,  nor  all  the  heavenly  words  and 
eloqu«it  speeches  recorded,  which  were  uttered  by  these  three  worthies 
of  the  Lord,  both  in  the  presence  of  the  Lords  themselves  at  their  cen* 
sure,  and  also  at  the  place  of  execution :  yet  I  earnestly  beseech  you, 
in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  do  not  in  the  least  manner  un- 
dervalue the  glory  and  dignify,  either  of  the  persons,  or  the  cause,  but 
rather  lay  the  blame  upon  the  rudeness  and  mean  capacity  of  tb^ 
composer^  who  is  an  unfeigned  well-wisher  to  them  both* 
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THEEVES  FALLING  OUT, 

TRUE  MEN  COME  BY  THEIR   GOODS; 

OR, 

THE  BEL-MAN  WANTED    A    CLAPPER.. 

A  PeaU  of  new  Vittainiet  rung  out : 

BEING  MUSICALL  TO  ALL 

GENTLEMEN,    LAWYERS,    FARMERS, 
And  bU  Sorts  of  People  that  come  up  to  the  Tearme : 

SHEWING, 

l%at  the  Villanies  of  lewd  Women  doe,  by  many  Degrees,  excett^ 

those  of  Men. 

BT   BOBEBT    GREENE. 

Goe  not  by  me,  but  buy  me,  and  get  by  me, 

londoD,  printed  for  Henry  and  Moses  Bell,  1637.    In  black  letter.    Onarto^ 

containing  forty-eight  pages. 


To  all  Gentlemen^  Ma'chants^    Apprentices^  and    Country  Farmers^ 

Health* 

NEWS  and  green  bushes  at  taverns  new  set  up;  every  man  hath  his 
penny  to  spend  at  a  pinte  in  the  one,  and  every  man  his  eare  open  te 
receive  the  sound  of  the  other.  It  is  the  language,  at  first  meetings, 
used  in  all  countries,  What  news  ?  In  court  it  is  the  mornings  saluta* 
tion,  and  noones  table-talke;  by  night  it  is  stale.  Incitty,  it  is  mors 
common  then  What  doe  you  lack  ?  And,  in  the  countrey,  whistling  at 
plough  is  not  of  greater  antiquity.  Walke  in  the  middle  of  Pauls,  and 
gentlemens  teeth  walke  not  faster  at  ordinaries,  then  there  a  whole  day 
together  about  enquiry  after  news. 

News,  then,  being  a  fish  that's  caught  eviy  day,  and  yet  a  meate  fcgr 
every  man's  table,  I  thinke  it  not  amisse  to  invite  all  men  to  a  feast  of 
such  news,  as  hath  of  late,  in  shoales,  come  into  my  net.  I  will 
fiot  hold  a  byrd  in  a  cage  to  sing  strange  notes  to  my  selfe,  but  let  her 
forth  to  delight  others ;  and  albeit,  about  two  or  three  year^past,  the 
ligly  faces  of  divers  damned  abuses  were  set  naked  upon  every  post, 
their  vizards  being  flaid  off,  both  by  lanthome  and  candl&-light,  and 
by  the  Belman  of  London,  yet  villany,  when  it  runnes  to  seed,  being 
of  all  other  graines  the  most  fruitfull  and  luxuriant,  the  candle-light 
was  burnt  to  a  snui^  and  the  beln^ian  fast  a  sleepe,  before  these  mon- 
sters, which  Qpw  are  hatcht  forth,  crept  out  of  their  dennes^ 
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In  Westminster,  the  Strand,  Holbom,  and  the  chiefe  places  of  resort 
about  London,  doe  they  every  day  build  their  nests,  every  houre  flidge, 
and  in  tearme  time  especially  flutter  they  abroad  in  flocks.  You  shall 
know  them  by  their  feathers ;  and,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they 
flie  in  pay  res,  a  cock  and  a  hen  together,  behold  a  couple  newly  alighted 
on  the  pearch,  a  he-foyst  and  a  she-foyst :  What  they  chyrp  out,  their 
own  voyces  can  best  deliver ;  and  therefore  listen  to  them.  Suppose 
you  heare  the  &^t  set  out  a  throat  thus.     Farewell. 

ROBERT  GREENE. 


A  Disputation  between  a  He^foyst  and  a  She-foyst^  Stephen  and  Kate. 

Stephen. 

FAIRE  Kate,  well  met,  what  news  about  your  Westminster  build- 
ing, that  you  look  so  blithe  ?  Your  cherry-cheekes  discover  your 
good  face,  and  your  brave  apparell  bewrayes  a  fat  purse :  is  fortune 
now  a  late  grown  so  favorable  to  foysts,  that  your  husband  hath  lighted 
on  some  large  purchase  ?  Or  have  your  smoothe  lookes  link't  in  some 
young  novice,  to  sweat  for  a  favor  all  the  byte  in  his  boung,  and  to 
leave  himselfe  as  many  crownes,  as  thou  hast  good  conditions ;  and 
then  he  shall  be  one  of  Pierce  Pennilesse  fratemitie?  How  is  it,  sweet 
"wench,  goes  the  world  on  wheeles,  that  you  tread  so  daintily  on  your 
typ-toes  ? 

Kate,  Why,  Stephen,  are  you  pleasant  or  peevish,  that  you  quip 
with  suche  briefe  girds  ?  Thinke  you,  a  quartern  winde  will  not  make 
a  quick  sayle  ?  That  easy  lifts  cannot  make  heavy  burthens  ?  That 
women  have  not  wiles  to  compasse  crownes,  as  well  as  men  ?  Yes,  and 
more,  for,  though  they  be  not  so  strong  in  the  fists,  they  be  more  ripe 
in  their  wits ;  and  it  is  by  wit,  that  I  live  and  will  live,  in  despight  of 
that  peevish  scholler,  that  thought  with  his  conny-catching  bookes  to 
have  cros-bit  our  trade.  Qpst  thou  marvell  to  see  me  thus  briske? 
Faire  wenches  cannot  want  favors,  while  the  world  is  full  of  amorous 
fooles.  Where  can  such  gyrls  as  my  selfe  be  blemish't  with  a  thred- 
bare  coat,  as  long  as  country  farmers  have^  full  purses,  and  wanton 
citizens  pockets  full  of. pence? 

Steph.  Truth,  if  fortune '  so  favour  thy  husband,  that  he  be  neither 
smoakt  nor  cloyde ;  for  I  am  sure,  all  the  bravery  conies  by  nippingi 
foysting,  and  lifting. 

Kate.  In  faith,  Sir,  No :  did  I  get  no  more  by  mine  own  wit,  then 
I  reape  by  his  purchase,  I  might  both  goe  bare  and  pennilesse  the 
whole  yeere;  but  mine  eyes  are  staules,  and  my  hands  lime-twigs  (else, 
were  I  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  she  conny-catchcr)  Cyrces  had  never 
more  charmes,  Calipso  more  inchantments,  the  Syrens  more  subtile 
tunes,  then  I  have  crafty  sleights,  (o  inveigle  a  cony,  and  fetch  in  a 
country  farmer-  Stephen,  believe  me,  you  men  are  but  fooles,  your 
gettings  are  uncertain,  and  yet  you  still  fish  for  the  gallows ;  though^ 
by  some  great  chance,  you  light  upon  a  good  boung,  yet  you  fast  ^ 
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great  while  after ;  whereas  we  mkd  wenches  have  our  tenants  (for  so  I 
call  every  simple  letcher  and  amorous  fox)  as  well  out  of  tearme,  as  io 
tearme,  to  bring  us  our  rents :  alas !  were  not  my  wits  and  my  wanton 
pranks  more  profitable  then  my  husbands  foysting,  we  might  often  goe 
to  bed  supperles,  instead  of  surfeiting;  and  yet,  I  dare  sweare,  my 
husband  gets  a  hundreth  pounds  a  yeere,  by  boungs. 

Steph.  Why,  Kate,  are  you  grown  so  stiff,  to  thinke,  that  your  faire 
lookes  can  get  as  much  as  our  nimble  fingers :  or,  that  your  sacking 
can  gaine.as  much  as  our  foysting?  No,  no,  Kate,  you  are  two  bowes 
down  the  wind;  our  foyst  will  get  more  then  twenty  the  proudest 
wenches  in  all  London. 

Kate.  Lie  a  little  farther^  and  give  me  some  roome;  what,  Ste- 
phen, your  tongue  is  too  lavish,  all  stands  upon  proofe ;  and  since  I 
have  leasure,  and  no  great  businesse,  as  being  now  when  Pauls  is  shut 
up,  and  all  purchases  and  connies  in  their  burrowes,  let  us  to  \he  tar 
verhe,  and  take  a  roome  to  our  selves,  and  there,  for  the  price  of  our 
suppers,  I  will  prove  that  women  (I  rocane  of  our  facultie,  traffique, 
or,  as  base  knaves  tearme  us,  strumpets)  are  more  subtile,  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  common-wealth,  and  more  full  of  wiles  to  get  crownes, 
then  the  cunningest  foyst,  nip,  lift,  prigs,  or  whatsoever  that  lives  at 
this  day 

Stepk,  Content,  but  who  shall  be  moderator  in  our  controversies, 
sith,  in  disputing  pro  Sf  contra  betwixt  ourselves,  it  is  but  your  yea, 
and  my  nay,  and  so  neither  of  us  will  yeeld  to  others  victories. 

Kate.  Trust  me,  Stephen,  I  am  so  assured  of  the  conquest,  offering 
so  the  strength  of  mine  own  argumehts,  that,  when  I  have  reasoned,  I 
will  referre  it  to  your  judgement  and  censure. 

Steph.    And  trust  me,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  will  be  indifferent. 

Kate.  O  swearc  not  so  deeply,  but  let  me  first  hear  what  you  can 
say  for  your  selfe  ? 

Steph.  What,  why  more,  Kate,  then  can  be  printed  out  in  a  great 
volume,  but  briefly  this :  1  neede  not  describe  the  lawes  of  villanie,  be- 
cause the  bel-man  hath  so  amply  pcnd  them  down  in  the  first  part  of 
conny-catching,  that,  though  I  be  one  of  the  faculty,  yet  I  cannot 
discover  more  then  he  hath  laid  open. 

Therefore,  first,  to  the  gentleman  foyst,  I  pray  you  what  finer 
quality  ?  What  art  is  more  excellent,  either  to  try  the  ripenesse  of  the 
wit,  or  the  agility  of  the  hand  then  that,  for  he,  that  will  be  master  of 
his  trade,  must  passe* the  proudest  juggler  alive,  the  points  of  Leger  de 
maine ;  he  must  have  an  eye  to  spy  the  boung  or  purse,  and  then  a 
heart  to  dare  to  attempt  it,  for  this  by  the  way,  he  that  feares  the 
gallows  shall  never  be  a  good  thiefe,  while  he  lives;  he  must,  as  the 
cat,  watch  for  a  mouse,  and  walke  Paules,  Westminster,  the  Exchange, 
and  sueh  common  haunted  places,  and  there  have  a  curious  eye  to  the 
person,  whether  he  be  gentleman,  citizen,  or  farmer,  and  note,  either 
where  his  boung  lies,  whether  in  his  hose  or  pockets,  and  then  dog  the 
party  into  a  prease,  where  his  staule,  with  heaving  and  shoving,  shall 
so  molest  him,  that  he  shall  not  feele,  when  we  strip  him  of  his  boung, 
although  it  be  never  so  fast  or  cunningly  couched  about  him :  What 
poore  ^rrner  almost  can  come  to  plead  his  case  at  the  bar,  to  attend 
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upon  his  lawyers  at  tlie  bench,  but,  lookc  he  never  so  narrowly  to  it^ 
we  have  his  purse,  wherein  somtime,  "there  is  fat  purchase,  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds ;  and,  I  pray,  how  long  would  one  of  your  traffiquers  be 
earning  so  much  with  your~  chamber-work  ?  Besides,  in  fayres  and 
inarkets,  and  in  the  circuits  after  judges,  what  infinite  mony  is  gotten 
from  honest  meaning  men,  that  cither  busie  about  their  necessary 
JEif^ires,  or  carelesly  looking  to  their  crownes,  light  among  us  that  be 
fbysts:  Tush,  we  dissemble  in  shew,  we  goe  so  neate  in  aparrell,  so 
orderly  in  outward  apperance,  some  like  lawyers  clarks,  others  like 
servingroen,  that  attend  there  about  their  masters  businesse,  that  we  are 
hardly  smoakt,  versing  upon  all  men  with  kinde  courtesies  and  faire 
words,  and  yet  being  so  warily  watchfull,  that  a  good  purse  cannot  be 
put  up  in  a  faire,  but  we  sigh,  if  we  share  it  not  amongst  us.  And 
though  the  books  of  conny-catching  hath  somewhat  hindred  us,  and 
brought  ma^y  brave  foysts  to  the  halter ;  yet  some  of  our  country 
farmers,  nay  of  our  gentlemen  and  citizens,  are  so  carelesse  in  a  throng 
of  people,  that  they  shew  us  the  prey,  and  so  draw  on  a  thiefe,  and  !>&> 
queath  us  their  purses,  whither  we  will  or  no:  For,  who  loves  wine  so 
ill,  that  he  will  not  eate  grapes,  if  they  fall  into  his  mouth  ?  And  who  is 
so  base,  that,  if  he  see  a  pocket  fayre  before  him,  will  not  foyst  in,  if 
he  may,  or,  if  foysting  will  not  serve,  use  his  knife  and  nip  ?  For, 
although  there  be  some  foysts,  that  will  not  use  their  knives,  yet  I  hold 
him  not  a  perfect  workman  or  master  of  his  mistery,  that  will  not  cut 
a  purse,  as  well  as  foyst  a  pocket,  and  hazard  any  limbe  fbv  so  sweet  a 
gain  as  gold:  How  answereyou  me  this  briefe  objection,  Kate?  Can 
you  compare  with  either  our  cunning,  or  get  our  gains  in  purchase  ? 

Kate.  And  have  you  no  stronger  arguments,  good  man,  Stephen,  to 
argue  your  excellency  in  villany,  but  thb?  Then,  in  faith,  put  up 
your  pipes,  and  give  me  leave  to  speaker^  Your  chop-lc^ika  hath  no 
great  subtilty ;  for  simply  you  reason  of  foysting,  and  appropriate  that 
to  your  selves,  to  you  men  I  mean,  as  though  there  were  not  women 
Ibysts  and  nips,  as  neate  in  that  trade  as  you,  of  as  good  an  eye,  as  fine 
and  nimble  a  hand,  and  of  as  resolute  a  heart :  Yes,  Stephen,  and  your 
good  mistresses  in  that  mistery,  for  we,  without  like  suspicion,  can 
passe  in  your  walkes,  under  the  colour  of  simpHcitie,  to  Westminster, 
with  a  paper  in  our  hand,  as  if  we  were  distressed  women,  that  had 
som  supplication  to  put  up  to  the  judges,  or  some  bill  of  information 
to  deliver  to  our  lawyers,  when  surely  we  shuffle  in  for  a  boung  as  well 
as  the  best  of  you  all,  jrea,  as  your  selfe,  Stephen,  though  you  be  called 
King  of  Cutpurses;  for,  though  they  smoake  you,  they  will  hardly 
mistrust  us,  and,  suppose  our  stomack  stand  against  it,  to  foyst,  yet, 
Who  can  better  play  the  staule  or  the  shadow  then  we,  for  in  a  thrust 
or  throng,  if  we  shove  hard.  Who  is  he  that  will  not  favour  a  woman, 
and,  in  giving  pla^e  to  us,  give  you  free  passage  for  his  purse  ?  Againe, 
in  the  market,  when  every  wife  hath  almost  her  hand  on  her  boung,  and 
that  they  cry.  Beware  the  cutpurses  Jfeind  conny- catchers :  Then  I, 
as  fast  as  the  best,  with  my  hand  basket,  as  mannerly,  as  if  I  were  to  buy 
great  store  of  butter  and  egs,  for  provision  of  my  house,  doe  exclaime 
against  them,  with  my  hand  on  my  purse,  and  say.  The  world  is  so  bad, 
that  a  woman  caxtaoi  walke  safely  to  tDaTk^^l,  iox  f^«.i«  oC  tliese  villanoiis 
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cutpurses ;  when  as,  the  first  boung  I  come  to,  I  either  nip  or  foyst,  or 
else  staule  another,  while  he  hath  strucken,  dispatcht,  and  gone. 

Now,  I  pray  you,  gentle  Sir,  wherein  are  we  inferiour  to  you  ill 
foysting  ?   And  yet  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  For  it  is  one  of  our 
most  simple  shifts.     But  yet,  I  pray  you,  What  thinke  you,  when  a 
farmer,  gentleman,  or  citizen  come  to  the  tearme,  perhaps  he  is  wary  ol 
his  purse,  and  watch  him  never  so  warily,  yet  he  will  never  be  brought 
to  the  blow,  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  pinch  him,  ere  he  passe  ?     He 
that  is  most  chary  of  his  crownes  abroad,  and  will  cry,  Aware  the 
conny-catchers,  will  not  be  afraid  to  drink  a  pinte  of  wine  with  a  pretty 
wench,  and,  perhaps,  go  to  a  trugging-house  to  ferry  one  out  for  his 
purpose;  then  with  what  cunning  we  can  feede  the  simple  fopp,  with 
what  faire  words,  sweete  kisses,  fained  sighs,  as  if,  at  that  instant,  we 
fell  in  love  with  him,  that  we  never  saw  before  ?    If  we  meet  him  in  the 
evening  in  the  streete,  if  the  farmer,  or  other  whatsoever,  be  not  so 
forward  as  to  motion  some  courtesie  to  us,  we  straight  insinuate  into 
his  company,  and  claime  acquaintance  of  him,  by  some  meanes  or 
ejther,  and  if  his  mind  be  set  for  lust,  and  the  divell  drive  him  on  to 
match  himselfe  with  some  dishonest  wanton,  then  let  him  looke  to  hii 
purse ;  for,  if  he  do  but  kisse  me  in  the  streete,  He  have  his  purse  for  a 
farewell,  although  he  never  commit  any  other  act  at  all.     I  speake  not 
this  onely  by  my  selfe,  Stephen,  for  there  be  a  hundred,  in  London, 
more  cunning  then  my  selfe  in  conny-catching.    But,  if  he  come  into 
a  house,  then  let  our  trade  alone  to  verse  upon  him,  for  first  we  faine 
ourselves  hungry  for  the  benefit  of  the  house,  although  our  bellies  were 
never  so  full,  and,  no  doubt,  the  pander  or  bawde,  she  comes  forth  like 
a  sober  matron,  and  sets  store  of  cates  on  the  table,  and  then  I  fall  a 
boord  on  them ;  and,  though  I  can  eate  little,  yet  I  make  havock  of  all, 
and  •  let  him  be  sure  every  dish  is  well  sauced,  for  he  shall  pay  for  a 
pippen  pie,  that  cost  in  the  market  four  pence,  at  one  of  the  truggin^ 
houses,  eight  pence :   Tush,  What  is  dainty,  if  it  be  not  deare  bought? 
And  yet,  he  must  come  off  for  crownes  besides,  and,  when  I  see  him 
draw  to  his  purse,  I  note  the  putting  up  of  it  well,  and,  ere  we  part, 
the  world  goes  hard,  if  I  foyst  him  not  of  all  that  he  hath ;   and  th^, 
suppose  the  worst  that  he  misse  it,  am  I  so  simply  acquainted,  or  badly 
provided,  that  I  have  not  a  friend,  which,  with  a  few  terrible  oathes  and 
countenance  set,  as  if  he  were  the  proudest  souldado,  that  ever  bare 
armes  in  the  Low-country  warres,  will  face  him  out  of  his  money,  and 
make  him  walke  like  a  woodcocke  home^  ward  by  Weeping-crosse,  and  so 
hy  repentance,  with  all  the  crownes  in  his  purse.     How  say  you  tX) 
this,  Stephen,  Whether  are  women  foysts  inferiour  to  you,  in  ordinary 
coozenage,  or  no? 

Stq)h.  Excellently  well  reasoned,  thou  hast  told  me  wonders:  But 
wench,  though  you  be  wily  and  strike  often,  your  blowes  are  not  so  big 
as  ours. 

Kate.  Oh,  but  note  the  subject  of  our  disputation,  and  that  is  this. 
Which  are  more  subtile  and  dangerous  in  the  common- wealth,  and  to 
that  I  argue. 

Stepk.  I,  and  beshrow  me,  but  you  reason  quaintly;  yet,  will  I 
proove  your  wits  are  not  so  ripe  as  ours,  nor  so  ready  to  reach  int^htKe 
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subtilties  of  kinde  coozenage ;  and  though  you  appropriate  to  your 
selfe  the  excellency  of  conny-catching,  and  that  you  doe  it  with  more 
art,  then  we  men  doe,  because  of  your  painted  flatteries  and  sugred 
words,  that  you  flourish  rethorically,  like  nets  to  catch  fooles,  yet,  will, 
I  manifest,  with  a  merry  instance,  a  feate  done  by  a  foyst,  that  exceeded 
any  that  ever  was  don  by  any  mad  wench  in  England. 


A  pUasant  Tale  of  a  Country  Fanner^  that  tooke  it  in  scome  to  have  Us 
Purse  cut  or  drawnefrom  hwiif  and  how  a  Foyst  served  him^ 

•  IT  was  told  me  of  a  truth,  that  not  long  since,  here  in  London,  there 
lay  a  country  fieirmer,  with  divers  of  his  neighbours,  about  law  matters ; 
amongst  whom,  one  of  them,  going  to  Westminster  Hall,  was  by  a  foyst 
stripped  of  all  the  pence  in  hi3  purse,  and,  comming  home,  made  great 
complaint  of  his  mbfortune;-  some  lamented  his  losse,  and  others 
^exclaimed  against  the  cutpurse ;  but  this  farmer  he  laught  loudly  at  the 
jmatter,  and  sayde  such  fooles,  as  could  not  keepe  their  purses  no  surer, 
were  well  served ;  and,  for  my  part,  quoth  he,  I  so  much  scome  the 
cutpurses,  that  I  would  thanke  him  heartily  that  would  take  paines  to 
foyst  mine:  Well,  sayes  his  neighbour,  then  you  may  thanke  me,  sith 
my  harmes  learne  you  to  beware ;  but  if  it  be  true,  that  many  things 
fall  out  betweene  the  qup  and  the  lip,  you  know  not  what  hands 
fortune  may  put  in  your  owne  lap:  Tush,  quoth  the  farmer,  beers 
forty  pounds  in  this  purse  in  gold,  the  pi;oudest  cutpurse  in  England 
win  it  and  weare  it :  Thus  he  bosted.  There  stood  a  a  subtile  foyst  by, 
and  heard  all,  smiling  to  himselfe  at  the  folly  of  the  proud  farmer,  and 
vowed  to  have  his  purse,  or  venture  his  neck  for  it ;  and  so  went  home, 
and  bewrayed  it  to  a  crue  of  his  companions,  who  tooke  it  in  dudgion, 
that  they  should  be  put  downe  by  a  pesant:  But,  wheresoever  they 
met,  they  held  a  convocation,  and  both  consulted,  and  concluded  all, 
by  a  generall  consent,  to  bend  all  their  wits  to  be  possessors  of  this 
farmers  boung;  and,  for  the  execution  of  this  their  vow,  they  haunted 
about  the  inne  where  he  lay,  and  dogged  him  into  divers  places,  both 
to  Westminster-Hall,  and  other  places,  and  yet  could  never  light  upon 
it;  he  was  so  watchfull,  and  smoakt.them  so  narrowly,  that  all  their 
travell  was  in  vain :  At  last,  one  of  them  fled  to  a  more  cunning  policie, 
and  went  and  learned  the  mans  name,  and  where  he  dwelt,  and  then  he 
hyed  him  to  the  counter,/  and  entred  an  action  against  him  of  trespasse, 
dammages  two  hundreth  pounds :  VV hen  he  had  thus  done,  he  feed  two 
Serjeants,  and  carried  them  downe  with  him  to  the  mans  lodging, 
wishing  them  not  to  arrest  him  till  he  commanded  them ;  well,  agreed 
they  were,  and  downe  to  the  farmers  lodging  they  came,  where  were  a 
crue  of  foysts,  whom  he  had  made  privie  to  the  end  of  his  practise, 
stood  waiting,  but  he  tooke  no  knowledge  at  all  of  them,  but  walked 
up  and  downe :  The  farmer  came  out,  and  went  to  Paules ;  the  cut- 
purse bad  stay,  and  would  not  yet  suffer  the  officers  to  meddle  with  him, 
till  he  came  into  the  west  end  of  Pauls  Church-yard,  and  there  he 
wJJJed  them  to  doe  ^eir  office,  and  they  stepping  to  the  farmer  arrested 
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Ilim:    The  farmer  amazed,  being  amongst  his  neighbours,  asked  the 
Serjeant  at  whose  suite  he  was  troubled  }     At  whose  suite  soever  it  be, 
said  one  of  the  cutpurses  that  stood  by,  you  are  wronged^  honest  man, 
for  he  hath  arrested  you  here  in  a  place  of  privi ledge,  where  thesheriffes 
nor  officei^s  have  nothing  to  doe  with  you,  and  therefore  you  are  unwise, 
if  you  obey  him :  Tash,  sayes  another  cutpurse^  though  the  roan  were  so 
simple  of  himselfe,  yet  shall  he  not  offer  the  church  so  much  wrong',  as, 
by  yeelding  to  the  mace,  to  imbolisb  Pauls  libertie,  and  therefore  I  will 
take  his  part,  and  with  that  he  drew  his  sword ;  another  tooke  the  man 
and  hale^  him  away ;  the  officer  he  stuck  hard  to  him,  and  said  he  was 
his  true  prisoner,  and  cryed  clubbes:   The  prentises  arose,  and  there 
was  a  great  hurly-burly,  for  they  tooke  the  officers  part,  so  that  the 
poore  farmer  was  mightily  turmoyid  amongst  them,  and  almost  haled  in 
peeces :  Whilest  thus  the  strife  was,  one  of  the  foysts  had  taken  his  purse 
away,  and  was  gone,  and  the  officer  carried  the  man  away  to  a  tavenie, 
for  he  swore  he  knew  no  such  man,  nor  any  man  that  he  was  indebted  to  as 
then.   They  sat  drinking  of  a  quart  of  wine;  the  foyst,  that  had  caused 
hitQ  to  be  arrested,  sent  a  note  by  a  porter  to  the  officer  that  he  should  ^ 
release  the  farmer,  for  he  had  mistaken  the  man;  which  note  the  officer 
shewed  hiin,  and  bad  him  pay  his  fees  and  goe  his  wayes.    The  poore 
countryman  was  content  with  it,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  feel 
for  his  purse,  but  there  was  none ;  which  made  his  heart  farre  more 
fold  then  the  arrest  did,  and  with  that,  fetching  a  great  sigh,  he  said^ 
Alas,  masters,  I  am  undone,  my  purse  in  this  fray  is  taken  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  ten  pounds  in  gold  in  it,  besides- white  money.     Indeed, 
s^d.the  Serjeant,  commonly  in  such  brawles,  the  cutpurses  be  busie,  and 
I  feare  the  quarrell  was  made  upon  purpose  by  the  pickpockets. 
Well,  sayes  his  neighbour,  who  shall  smile  at  you  now  ?  The  other 
day,  when  I  lost  my  purse,  you  laugh t  at  roe.     The  farmer  brookt  all, 
imd  sat  male-content,  and  borrowed  money  of  his  neighbours  to  pay 
the  Serjeant ;  and  had  a  learning,  I  beleeve,  ever  after,  to  brave  the 
cutpurse. 

How  say  you  to  this,  Mistresse  Kate  ?  Was  it  not  well  done  ?  What 
choise  witted  wench  of  your  faculty,  or  she-foyst,  hath  ever  done  the 
like  ?  Tush,  Kate,  if  we  begin  once  to  apply  our  wits,  all  your  inven- 
tions are  folly  towards  ours. 

Kate.  You  say  good,  goodman  Stephen,  as  though  your  subtilties 
.were  sodaine  as  womens  are ;  come  but  to  the  old  proverbe,  and  I  put 
you  downe :  Tis  as  hard  to  find  a  hare  without  a  muse,  as  a  woman 
without  a  scuse ;  and  that  wit,  that  can  devise  a  cunning  lye,  can  plot 
the  intent  of  deep  villanies.  I  grant  the  fetch  of  this  foyst  was  pretty, 
htit  nothing  in  respect  of  that  we  wantons  can  compasse;  and,  therefore, 
to  quit  your  tale  with  another,  heare  what  a  mad  wench  of  my  profession 
did  relate  to  one  of  your  faculty. 
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A  pieasantf  Tale  how  a  Whore  ccmny^caieht  a  FoyHi 

THERE  came  out  of  the  country  a  fbyst,  to  try  his  experience  here, 
in  Westminster-Ually  and  strooke  a  hand  or  two,  but  the  divell  a  snap 
he  would  give  to  our  citizen  foysts,  but  wrought  warily,  and  could  not 
be  fetcht  olf  by  no  meanes ;  and  yet  it  was  knowne  he  had  some  twenty 
pounds  about  him,  but  he  planted  it  so  cunningly  in  his  doublet,  that  it 
was  sure  enough  for  finding,  although  the  city  ft)yst8  laid  all  the  plots 
they  could,  as  well  by  discovering  him  to  the  gaylors»  a&  otherways ;  yet 
he  was  so  politickey  that  they,  could  not  verse  upon  him  by  any  meanes ; 
which  grieved  them  so,  that,  one  day  at  dinner,  they  held  a  counsaile 
amongst  themselves  how  to  coozen  him,  but  in  vaine ;  till  at  last  a  wench, 
chat  sate  by,  undertooke  it,  so  they  would  sweare  to  let  her  have  all  that 
he  had ;  they  confirmed  it  solemnly,  and  she  put  it  in  practise  thus :  She 
subtily  insinuated  her  selfe  into  the  foysts  company,  who,  seeing  her  a 
pretty  wench,  began,  after  twice  meeting,  to  waxe  familiar  with  her,  and  to 
question  about  a  nights  lodging :    After  a  little  nice  loving  and  hidings 
she  was  content  for  her  supper,  and  what  else  he  would  bestow  upon 
her,  for  she  held  it  scome,  she  said,  to  set  a  salary  price  on  her  body : 
The  foyst  was  glad  of  this,  and  yet  he  would  not  trust  her,  so  that  he 
put  no  more  but  ten  shillings  in  his  pocket,  but  he  had  above  twenty 
pounds  quilted  in  his  doublet.    Well,  to  be  short,  supper  time  came, 
and  thither  comes  my  gentle  foyst,  who,  making  good  cheere,  was  so 
eager  of  his  game,  that  he  would  straight  to  bed  by  the  leave  of  his 
Dame  Bawd,  who  had  her  fee  too,  and  tibere  he  lay  till  about  midnight, 
where  three  or  four  old  hacksters,  whom  she  had  provided  upon  pur- 
pose, came  to  the  doorc  and  rapt  lustily.    Who  is  there  ?  says  the  bawd, 
looking  out  of  the  window.     Marry,  say  they,  such  a  justice  (and 
named  one  about  the  citty  that  was  a  mortall  enemy  to  cutpurses)  who 
is  now  come  to  search  your  house  for  a  jesuite,  and  other  suspected 
persons.     Alas,  Sir,  sayde  she,  I  have  none  here.    Well,  quoth  they, 
ope  the  doore?    I  will,  sayes  she:    With  that  she  came  into  the  foysts 
chamber,  who  heard  all  this,  and  was  afraid  it  was  some  search  for  him, 
so  that  he  desired  the  bawd  to  helpe  him,  that  he  might  not  be  seene. 
Why  then,  quoth  she,  step  into  the  closet.     He  whipt  in  hastily,  and 
never  remembred  his  t:loaths :    She  lockt  him  in  safe,  and  then  let  in 
the   crue  of  rake-hels,  wiio,  making  as   though   they  searcht   every 
chamber,  came  at  last  into  that  where  this  lemman  lay,  and  asked  her 
what  she  was :    She,  as  if  she  had  been  afraid,  desired  their  worships 
to  be  good  to  her,  she  was  a  poore  country  maid  come  up  to  the  tearme. 
And  who  .  is   that,  quoth  they,  that  was  in  bed  with  you  ?    None, 
forsooth,  sayes  she :    No,  sayes  one,  that  is  a  lye ;  here  is  the  print  of 
(two ;  and  besides,  wheresoever  the  foxe  is,  here  is  his  skinne,  for  this  is 
his  doublet  and  hose :    Then  downe  she  falls  upon  her  knees,  and  sayes, 
Indeede  it  was  her  husband :    Your  husband,  quoth  they,  nay,  that 
cannot  be.  Minion,  for  why  then  would  you  have  denyed  him  at  the 
first?   With  that,  one  of  tnem  tum'd  to  the  bawd,  and  did  question 
m'fJi  her  what  be  iraS|  and  where  he  was?  Tiuely,  Sir,  sayes  she,  they 
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came  to  my  house,  and  said  they  were  man  and  wife ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  knew  them  for  no  other,  and  he,  being  afraid,  is,  indeede,  to  con- 
fess the  troth,  shut  up  in  the  closet*  No  doubt,  if  it.  please  your  wor- 
ship, sayes  one  rake-hell,  I  warrant  you  he  is  some  notable  cut-purse 
or  pickpocket,  that  is  afraid  to  shew  his  face :  Come  and  open  the 
closet,  and  let  us  looke  on  him  7  Nay,  Sir,  sayes  she,  not  for  to  night ; 
I  bes^h  your  worship  carry  no  man  out  of  my  house,  I  will  give  my 
word  he  shall  be  forth-comming  to  morrow  morning.  Your  word.  Dame 
Bawd,  sayes  one,  'tis  not  worth  a  straw.  You,  huswife,  that  says  you 
are  his  wife,  you  shall  goe  with  us ;  and  for  him,  that  we  may  be  sure  he 
may  not  start,  He  take  his  doublet,  hose,  and  cloake,  and  to-morrow  Jle 
send  them  to  him  by  one  of  my  men  ;  were  there  a  thousand  pounds  in 
them,  there  shall  not  be  a  penny  diminisht.  The  whore  kneeled  down 
on  her  knees,  and  fained  to  cry  pittyfuUy,  and  desired  the  justice, 
which  was  one  of  her  companions,  not  to  carry  her  to  prison;  Yes, 
huswife,  quoth  he,  your  mate  and  you  shall  not  tarry  together  in  one 
house,  that  you  may  make  your  tales  all  one :  and,  therefore,  bring  her 
away ;  and  as  for  ye,  Dame  Bawd,  see  ye  lend  him  no  other  cloathcs, 
ioT  I  will  send  his  in  the  morning  betimes,  and  come  you  with  him  to 
answere  for  lodging  him.  I  will.  Sir,  sayes  she ;  and  so  away  goes  the 
wench,  and  her  companions,  laughing,  and  left  the  bawd  and  the  foyst. 
As  soone  as  the  bawd  thought  good,  she  unlockt  the  closet,  and  curst 
the  time  that  ever  they  came  in  her  house :  Now,  quoth  she,  here  will 
be  a  faire  adoe,  how  will  you  answere  for  your  selfe  7  I  feare  me  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  cart.  Well,  quoth  he,  to  be  short,  I  would  not  for 
40  pounds  come  afore  the  justice.  Marry,  no  more  would  I,  quoth 
she ;  let  me  shift,  if  you  were  conveyed  hence,  but  I  have  not  a  rag  of 
mans  apparell  in  the  house.  Why,  quoth  he,  seeing  it  is  early 
morning,  lend  me  a  blanket  to  put  about  me,  and  I  will  scape  to  a 
friends  house  of  mine.  Then  leave  me  a  pawne,  quoth  the  bawd : 
Alas,  I  have  none,  sayes  he,  but  this  ring  on  my  finger :  Why,  that, 

2uoth  she,  or  tarry  while  the  justice  comes.  So  he  gave  it  her,  tooke 
le  blanket,  and  went  his  ways ;  whetlier  I  know  not,  but  to  some 
friends  house  of  his.  Thus  was  this  wily  foyst,  by  the  wit  of  a  subtile 
wench,  cunningly  stript  of  all  that  he  had,  and  turned  to  grasse  to  get 
more  fat. 

Kaie^  How  say  you  to  this  devise,  Stephen  ?  Was  it  not  excellent  ? 
What  thinke  you  of  a  womans  wit,  if  it  can  worke  such  wonders  ? 

Sieph,  Marry,  I  thinke  my  mother  was  wiser  then  all  the  honest 
women  of  the  parish  besides. 

Kate.  Why,  then  belike,  she  was  of  my  faculty,  and  a  matrone  of 
my  profession,  nimble  of  her  hands,  quick  of  her  tongue,  and  light  of 
her  tayle ;  I  should  have  put  in  Sir  Reverence,  but  a  foule  word  is  good 
enough  for  a  filthy  knave. 

Steph.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  pleasant,  Kate;  you  were  not  so  merry 
when  you  went  to  Dunstable :  But,  indeede,  I  must  needs  confesse, 
that  women  foysts,  if  they  be  cafefuU  in  their  trades,  are,  though  not  so 
common,  yet  more  dangerous  then  men  foysts ;  Women  have  quick 
witS;  as  they  have  short  heels,  and  they  can  get  with  pleasure  what  we 

q2 
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€sh  for  with  danger ;  but  now,  giving  you  the  bucklers  at  this  weapon, 
let  me  have  a  blow  at  you  with  another. 

Kate.  But,  before  you  induce  any  more  arguments,  by  your  leave  in 
a  little  by  tatke.    You  know,  Stephen,  that  though  you  can  foyst,  nip, 
prig,  lift,  curbe,  and  use  the  black  art,  yet  you  cannot  crosbite"  without 
the  help  of  a  woman ;  which  crosbiting,  now  adayes,  is  growne  to  a 
marvelous  profitable  exercise ;  for  some  cowardly  knaves  that,  for  feare 
of  the  gallowes,  leave  nipping  and  foysting,  become  crosbites,  knowing 
there  is  no  danger  therein  but  a  little  punishment,  at  the  most  the  pil- 
lorte,  and  that  is  saved  with  a  little  Vnguentum  Jureum,  as  for  examj^e : 
W.  C.  is  now  a  reformed  man  ;  whatsoever  he  bath  been  in  his  youth, 
now  in  his  latter  dayes  he  is  growne  a  corrector  of  vice ;  for,  whosoever 
he  takes  suspicious  with  his  wife,  I  warrant  you  he  sets  a  sure  fine  on 
his  head,  though  he  hath  nothing  for  his  money  but  a  bare  kisse ;  and, 
in  this  art,  we  poore  wenches  are  your  sure  props  and  stay.  If  you  will 
not  beleeve  me,  aske  poor  A.B.  in  Tumeraill  Streete  :  What  a  saucy 
signior  there  is,  whose  purblinde  eyes  can  scarcely  disceme  a  lowse  from 
a  fiea,  and  yet  he  hath  such  insight  into  the  mistical  trade  of  crosbiting, 
that  he  can  furnish  his  boord  with  a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate :  I 
doubt  the  sand  eyde  asse  will  kicke  like  a  westeme.  pugge,  if  I  rubbe 
him  on  the  gall ;   but  'tis  no  matter,  if  he  finde  him  selfe  toucht  and 
gtirre,  although  he  boasts  of  the  cbiefe  of  the  cleargies  favor,  yet  He  so 
set  his  name  out,  that  the  boyes  at  Smithfield  Bars  shall  chalke  him  on 
4he  back  for  a  crosbite.    Tusb,  you  Aien  are  foppes  in  fetching  novices^ 
over  the  coles.     Hearken  to  me,  Stephen,  He  tell   thee  a  wonder : 
There  d#eU  here  sometimes  a  good  ancient  matron,  that  had  a  fayre 
wench  to  her  daughter,  as  young  and  tender  as  a  morrow  masse  prieits 
lemman ;  her  she  set  up  to  sale  in  her  youth,  and  drew  on  sundry  to 
be  sQters  to  her  daughter,  some  wooers,  and  some  speeders ;  yet  none 
married  her,  but  of  her  beauty  they  made  profit,  and  inveagled  all,  till 
they  had  spent  upon  her  wliat  they  had,  and  then,  forsooth,  she  and  her 
young  pigion  turned  them  out  of  doors  like  prodigall  children  :  She  was 
acquainted',  with  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  and  Spaniard,  as  well  as 
English,  and  at  last,  so  often  as  the  pitcher  goes  to  the  brooke,  that  it 
comes  broken  home,  my  fayre  daughter  was  hit  on  Xhe  master  veine, 
find  gotten  with  child  ;  and  the  mother,  to  colour  this  matter,  to  saxe 
her  daughters  marriage,  begins  to  weare  a  cushion  under  her  owne 
kirde,  and  to  faine  her  selfo  with  child,  but  let  her  daughter  passe  as 
though  she  aild  nothing:  When  the  fortie  weekes  were  come,  and  my 
young  mistresse  must  needes  cry  out,  forsooth,  this  old  B.  had  gotten 
huswives  answerable  unto  her  selfe,  and  so  brought  her  daughter  to  bed, 
aud  let  her  goe  up  and  downe  the  house,  and  the  old  crone  lay  in  child- 
bed as  though  she  had  beene  delivered,  and  said  the  child  was  hers, 
and   so  saved  her  daughters  scape.    Was  not  this  a  witty  wonder, 
M.  Stephen,  wrought  by  an  old  v;itch,  to  have  a.  child  in  her  age,  and 
make  a  young  whore  seeme  on  honest  virgin  ^  Tusb,  this  is  a  little  io 
the  purpose,  if  I  should  recite  all,  how  many  she  had  coozened  under 
the  pretence  of  marriage:   Well,  poore. plaine  Signior,  see,  you  were 
iiot  stiffs  enougl\  for  her,  although  it  cost  you  many  erownes,  and- the 
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losse  of  your  service ;  He  say  no  more,  perhaps  she  will  amend  her 
manners.  Ah,  Stephen,  how  like  you  this  geare  f  In  crosbiting  we 
put  you  downe ;  for,  God  wot,  it  is  little  lookt  to  in  and  about  London ; 
and  yet  I  will  say  to  thee,  many  a  good  citizen  is  crottbit  in  the  yeere 
by  odde  walkers  abroade.  « 

Steph,  I  cannot  deny,  Kate,  but  ybn  have  set  downe  strange  presi- 
dents  of  womens  preiudiciail  wits ;  but  yet,  though  you  be  crosbytes, 
foysts,  and  nips,  yet  you  are  not  good  lifts :  whidi  is  a  great  helpe  to 
your  faculty,  to  nlch  a  boult  of  satten  or  velvet 

Kaie,  Stay  thee  a  word,  I  thought  thou  hadst  spoken  of  I.  P.  C.  his 
wife ;  take  heede,  they  be  parlous  folkes,  and  greatly  acquainted  with 
keepers  and  jaylors,  therefore,  meddle  not  you  with  them  ;  for,  I  heard 
say,  the  belman  hath  sworne  in  dispight  of  the  Brasil^taffe,  to  tell  such 
a  foule  tale  of  him,  in  his  second  part,  that  it  will  cost  him  a  dangerous 
joynt. 

Steph.  Kate,  Kate,  let  I.  P.  beware,  for,  had  not  an  ill  fortune  fajne 
to  the  bel-man,  he  could  take  little  harme. 
Kate.  Who  is  that,  Stephen,  D.  W. 
Steph,  Nay,  I  will  not  name  him» 
Kate.  Why  then  I  pray  thee,  what  misfortune  befell  him  ? 
Steph.  Marry  Kate,  he  was  strangely  washt  alate  by  a  French 
barber,  and  had  all  the  haire  of  his  face  most  miraculously  shaven  off 
by  the  sythe  of  God's  vengeance,  in  so  mueh  that  some  said  he  bad 
that  he  had  not ;  but,  as  hap  was,  howsoever  his  haire  fell  off,  it  stood 
him  in  some  stead,  when  that  brawle  was  alate ;  for,  if  he  had  not  cast 
off  his  beard,  and  so  bcene  unknowne,  it  had  cost  him  some  knockes, 
&ut  it  fell  out  to  the  best 

Kate.  The  more  hard  fortune  that  he  had  such  ill  hap,  but  hasty 
journeyes  breede  dangerous  sweates,  and  the  phisicians  call  it  the  Ale 
Peria ;  yet,  omitting  sdl  this,  againe  to  where  you  left 

Steph.  You  have  almost  brought  me  out  of  my  matter,  but  I  was 
talking  about  the  lift,  commending  what  a  good  quality  it  was,  and 
how  hurtfuU  it  was,  seeing  we  practise  it  in  mercers  shops,  with  haber- 
dashers of  small  wares,  haberdashers  of  hats  and  caps,  amongst  mer- 
chant taylors,  lor  hose  and  doublets,  and  in  such  places  getting  much 
gaines  by  lifting,  when  there  is  no  good  purchase  abroad  by  foyst- 

ing. 

Kate.  Suppose  you  are  good  at  the.  lift,  who  be  more  cunning  than 
we  women,  in  that  we  are  more  trusted  i  For  they  little  suspect  us,  and 
we  have  as  close  conveyance  as  you  men :  though  you  have  cloakes, 
^e  have  skirts  of  gownes,  handbaskets,  the  crowncs  of  our  hats,  our 
plackards,  and  for  a  neede,  false  bags  under  our  smockes,  wherein  we 
inay  convey  more  closely  then  you. 

^  Steph.  I  know  not  where  to  touch  you,  you  are  so  witty  in  your 
answers,  and  have  so  many  starting  holes,  but  let  me  be  pleasant  with 
you  a  little;  What  say  you  topri^ngor  horse-stealing?  I  hopeyom 
never  had  experience  in  that  faculty. 

.    Kate.  Alas  !  simple  sot,  yes,  and  more  shift  to  shunne  the  fffMomG$ 
then  you* 

5^fpA.  Why, 'tis  impossible. 
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Kate,  In  faitb,  Sir,  no,  and  for  proofe,  I  will  put  you  downe  Mrith  a 
story  of  a  mad,  merry,  little,  dapper,  fine  wench,  who  at  Spilsby  faire 
had  three  horses  of  her  own,  or  another  mans,  to  sell;  as  she,  her 
husband,  and  another  good  fellow,  walked  them  up  and  downe  the  faire, 
the  owner  came  and  apprehended  them  all,  and  clapt  them  in  prison ; 
the  jaylor  not  keeping  them  close  prisoners,  but  letting  them  lye  all  in  a 
chamber,  by  her  wit  she  instructed  them  in  a  formal  I  tale,  that  she 
saved  all  their  lives  thus :  Being  brought  the  next  morrow  after  their 
apprehension,  before  the  justices,  they  examined  the  men  how  they  came 
by  the  horses,  and  they  confest  they  met  her  with  them,  but,  where  she 
had  them,  they  knew  not ;  then  was  my  pretty  peat  brought  in,  who, 
being  a  handsome  trull,  blusht  as  if  she  had  beene  full  of  grace  ;  and 
being  demanded  where  she  had  the  horses,  made  this  answere :  May  it 
please  your  worships,  this  man  my  husband,  playing  the  unthrift,  as 
many  more  have  done,  was  absent  from  me  for  a  quarter  of  a  yeere, 
which  giieved  me  not  a  little,  insomuch  that,  desirous  to  see  him,  and 
having  intelligence  he  would  be  at  Spilsby  fairc,  I  went  thither,  even 
for  pure  love  of  him,  on  foote,  and  being  within  some  ten  miles  off  the 
townc,  I  waxed  passing  weary,  and  rested  me  often,  and  grew  very  faint; 
at  last  there  came  riding  by  me  a  servingman,  in  a  blew  coat,  with 
three  horses,  tide  at  one  anothers  taile,  which  he  led,  as  I  gest,  to  sell 
at  the  faire ;  the  serving-man,  seeing  me  so  tyred,  tooke  pitty  on  me, 
and  askt  me  if  I  would  ride  on  one  of  his  empty  horses,  for  his  owne 
would  not  bearc  double.  I  thankt  him  hartily,  and  at  the  next  hill  got 
up,  and  rode  till  we  came  to  a  towne  within  three  miles  of  Spilsby, 
where  the  serving  man  alighted  at  a  house,  and  bade  me  ride  on  a  fore, 
and  hewopld  presently  overtake  me,  Well,.forward  I  rode  half  a  mile, 
and,  looking  behind  me,  could  see  nobody ;  so  being  alone,  my  heart 
began  to  rise,  and  I  to  thinke  on  my  husband ;  as  I  had  rid  a  little  fur^ 
ther,  looking  down  a  lane,  I  saw  two  lusty  n^ep  ^omming  up,  as  if  they 
were  weary,  and  marking  them  earnestly,  I  saw  one  of  them  was  my 
husband,  which  made  my  heart  as  light  as  before  it  was  sad  ;  so  stay- 
ing for  them,  after  %  little  unkind  greeting  betwixt  us,  for  I  chid  him 
for  his  unthriftinesse,  he  asked  n>e  where  I  had  the  horse ;  and  I  told 
him  how  courteously  the  serving-man  had  used  me  *  why  then  sayes 
he,  stay  for  him ;  nay  quoth  I,  lets  ride  on,  and  get  you  two  upon  the 
empty  horses,  for  he  wil|  overtake  ys,  ere  we  come  at  the  town,  he  rides 
on  a  stout,  lusty,  young  gelding  ;  so  forward  we  went,  and  lookt  often 
behinde  i^s,  but  our  serving-man  came  not.  At  last  we,  comming  to 
Spilsby,  alighted  and  broke  our  fast,  and  tyed  our  horses  at  the  doore, 
that,  if  he  past  by,  seeing  them,  he  might  call  in  ;  after  we  had  broke 
our  fast,  thinking  he  had  gone  some  other  v^ay,  we  went  into  the  horse 
faire,  and  there  walkt  our  horses  up  and  dqWne  to  meet  with  the  ser- 
ving-n^an,  not  for  the  entent  to  sell  them.  Now  may  it  please  your 
worships,  whether  he  had  stoln  the  horses  from  this  honest  man,  or  no, 
I  know  not;  but  alas  simply  I  brought  them  to  the  horse  faire,  to  let 
him,  that  delivered  me  them,  have  them  againe ;  for  1  hope  your  wor- 
ships do  imagine,  if  I  had  stole  them  as  it  is  suspected,  I  would  never 
have  brought  them  into  so  publike  a  place  to  sell;  yet,  if  law  be  any 
frsy  (fangerous  for  the  foolish  4ee4^  Veca\\ae  1  knscm  not  the  serving-^ 
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many  it  is  I  must  bide  the  punishment,  and  as  guiltles  as  any  here ;  mmI 
making  a  low  cunie,  she  ended;  the  justice  holding  up  his  hand,  and 
wondiing  at  the  ^woman's  wit,  Uiat  had  cleerd  her  husband,  and  his 
friend,  and  saved  herself  without  compasse  of  the  law.  How  like  you 
this,  Stephen,  cannot  we  wenches  prigge  well  ? 
Stq>h,  I  tMnke,  Kate,  Ishall  be  fiedne  to  give  you  the  bucklan. 
Kat€  Alas,  good  Stephen,  thou  art  no  logitian,  thou  canst  not  rca* 
son  for  thy  selfe,  nor  hast  no  witty  argument  to  draw  me  to  an  exigent ; 
and  therefore  give  me  leave  at  large  Co  reason  for  this  supper*  Re- 
member, the  subject  of  our  disputation  is  the  positive  question. 
Whether  whores,  or  theeves,  are  most  prejudicial!  to  the  common* 
wealth }  Alas,  you  poore  theeves  doe  only  steale  and  purloyne  from 
men,  and  the  harme  you  doe  is  to  imboUish  Biens  goods,  and  bring  them 
to  poverty :  This  is  the  only  end  of  mens  tfaeeveiy,  and  the  greatest 
prejudice  that  growes  from  robbing  and  filching :  So  much  doe  we  by 
our  theft,  and  more  by  our  lechery  ;  for,  what  is  the  end  of  whoredom, 
but  consuming  of  goods  and  beggary,  and,  besides,  perpetual  infamy  f 

'  We  bring  young  youthes  to  ruine  and  utter  destruction.  I  pray  you, 
Stephen,  whether  had  a  merchants  sonne,  having  wealthy  parents,  better 
light  upon  a  whore,  then  a  cutpurse  ?  llie  one  onely  taking  his  money, 
the  other  bringing  him  to  utter  confusion.  For,  if  the  foyst  light  upon 
him,  or  the  conny-catcher,  he  loseth,  at  the  most,  some  bundreth  pounds ; 
but,  if  he  fall  into  the  company  of  a  whore,  she  flatters  him,  she  in- 
veagles  him,  she  bewitcheth  him,  that  be  spareth  neither  goods  nor 

^  lands  to  content  her,  that  is  onely  in  love  with  his  coyne.  If  he  be 
married,  he  forsakes  his  wife,  leaves  his  children,  despiseth  his  friends, 
onely  to  satisfie  his  lust  with  the  love  of  a  base  whore,  who,  when  he 
hath  spent  all  upon  her,  and  he  brought  to  beggery,  beateth  him  out 
like  the  prodigall  child,  and  for  a  finall  reward  brings  him,  if  to  the 
&irest  end,  to  begge ;  if  to  the  second,  to  the  gallowes ;  or,  at  the  last 
and  worst,  to  the  pox,  or  as  prejudicial!  deseases.  I  pray  you,  Stephen, 
wheji  any  of  you  come  to  your  confession  at  Tybome,  what  is  your  last 
sermon  that  you  make  ?  That  you  were  brought  to  that  wicked  and 
sharaefull  end  by  following  of  harlots ;  for  to  tbat  end  do  yon  steale^ 
to  maintaine  whores,  and  to  content  their  badde  humours*  Oh  Stephen, 
enter  your  owne  thoughts,  and  thinke  what  the  faire  words  of  a  wanton 
will  do ;  what  the  smiles  of  a  strumpet  will  drive  a  man  to  act ;  into 
what  jeopardie  a  man  will  thrust  himselfe  for  her  thai  he  laves,  although 
for  his  sweete  villany  he  be  brought  to  a  loathsome  leprosie. 

Tush,  Stephen,  they  say  the  poxe  came  from  Naples,  some  Srom 
Spaine,  some  from  France ;  but,  wheresoever  it  first  grew,  it  is  so  surely 
now  rooted  in  England,  that,  by  S.  Syth,  it  may  better  be  called  a 
Morbus  AngUcuSf  then  GaUicus ;  and  I  hope  you  will  grant  all  these 
French  favours  grew  from  wh<M%s ;  Besides,  in  my  high  loving,  or 
rather  creeping,  I  meane,  where  men  and  women  do  rob  together,  tiher^ 
alwayes  the  woman  is  most  bloudy ;  for  she  alwayes  jurgeth  unto 
death ;  and,  though  the  men  would  only  satisfie  themselves  -with  the 
parties  coyne,  yet  she  endeth  her  theft  in  bloud,  murdering  parties  so 
deepely  as  she  is  malicious^  I  hope,  gentle  Stephen,  you  cannot  con- 
imiict  these  reasons,  they  be  so  open  and  manyfestly  i^robabla.    (fof 

^4r 
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mine  owne  part,  I  hope  you  do  not  imagine  but  I  have  had  some- 
friends,  besides  poore  Oeorge  my  husband :  Alas,  he  knowes  it,  and  is 
content,  like  an  honest,  simple  suffragan,  to  be  conivall  with  a  number 
of  other  good  companions;  and  I  have  made  many  a  good  man,  I 
meanc  a  man  that  hath  a  houshold,  for  the  love  of  me,  to  goe  home  and* 
beate  his  poore  wife,  when^  for  repentance,  I  mock  him  for  the 
money  he  spent,  and  he  had  nothing  for  his  pence,  but  the  wast 
bdeavings  of  others  beastly  labours. 

Stephen,  Stephen,  if  concubines  could  inveagle  Solomon,  if  Dalilah 
could  betray  Sampson,  then  wonder  not  if  we,  more  nice  in  our  wicked- 
nesse  than  a  thousand  Dalilahs,  can  seduce  poore  young  novices  to  their 
utter  destructions.  Search  the  gayles,  there  you  shall  heare  complaints 
of  whores ;  looke  into  the  spittle  and  bospitalls,  there  you  shall  see 
men  diseased  of  the  French  marbles  giving  instruction  to  others,  that 
they  are  said  to  beware  of  whores.  Be  an  auditor,  or  eare  witnesses 
of  the  death  of  any  theefe,  and  his  last  testament  is.  Take  heede  of 
a  whore. 

I  dare  scarce  speak  of  Bridewell,  because  my  shoulders  tremble  at 
the  name  of  it,  I  have  so  often  deserved  it ;  yet  looke  but  m  there, 
and  you  shall  heare.  poore  men,  with  their  hands  in  their  pigeon-holes^ 
crie,  Oh,  ^e  upon  whores,  when  Fowler  gives  them  the  terrible  lash* 
Examine  beggers  that  lye  lame  by  the  high  way,  and  they  say  they 
came  to  that  misery  by  whores.  Some  threedbare  citizens,  that  from 
merchants  and  other  good  trades,  grow  to  be  base  informers  and 
knights  of  the  post,  cry  out,  when  they  dyne  with  Duke  Humfery,  O 
^hat  wickednesse  comes  from  whores !  Prentices,  that  runne  from  their 
masters,  cry  out  upon  whores.  Tush,  Stephen,  what  enormities  proceed 
more  in  the  common-wealth,  then  from  whoredome  f  But,  sith  it  is 
almost  supper-time,  and  mirth  is  the  friend  to  digestion,  1  meane  a  little 
to  be  pleasant.  I  pray  you,  how  many  bad  profits  againe  growes  from 
whores  ?  Bridewell  would  have  very  few  tenants,  the  hospitall  would  want 
patients,  the  surgeons  much,  worke,  the  apothecaries  would  have 
surphaling  water,  and  potato  rootes,  lye  dead  on  their  hands ;  the 
painters  could  not  dispatch  and  make  away  their  virmillion,  if  tallow* 
faced  whores  used  it  not  for  their  cheekes  ?  What  should  I  say  more, 
Stephen  ?  The  suburbs  should  have  a  great  misse  of  us ;  and  Shoreditch 
would  complain  to  dame  Amie  a  Cleare,  if  we  of  the  sisterhood 
should  not  uphold  her  jollity.  Who  is  that,  Stephen,  comes  in  to  heare 
our  talke  ?  Oh,  'tis  the  boy,  Kate,  that  tells  us,  supper  b  ready.  Why 
then,  Stephen,  what  say  you  to  me  ?  have  not  I  proved,  that,  in 
foysting  and  nipping,  we  excell  you  ?  That  there  is  none  so  great 
inconvenience  in  the  common-wealth,  as  growes  from  whores  ?  First, 
for  the  corrupting  of  youth,  infecting  of  age,  and  for  breeding  of 
•brawlesy  whereof  ensues  murther;  insomuch  that  the  mine  of  many 
men  comes  from  us,  and  the  fall  of  many  youths  of  good  hope, 
if  they  were  not  seduced  by  us,  do  proclaime  at  Tybome,  that  we 
•be  the  means  of  their  misery.  You  men  theeves  touch  the  body  and 
wealth,  but  we  ruine  the  soule,  and  endanger  that  which  is  more  pre-^ 
jcious  than  the  worlds  treasure;  you  make  worke  only  for  the 
ffiUowes^  we  both  for  the  gallowes  and  the  difell,  I  and  for  the  surgeoi 
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i»0/  that  some  live  like  lothsolne  lazen,  and  dye  with  tb^  Frendi 
marbles  ;  whereupon  I  conclude,  that  I  have  wonne  the  supper. 
<  Steph.  I  coniesse  it,  Kate,  for  thou  hast  told  me  such  wondroui 
villanies,  as  I  thought  never  could  have  beene  in  women,  I  meane  o€ 
your  profession ;  who  are  crocodiles  when  you  weep,  basilisks  when 
you  smile,  serpents  when  you  devise,  and  the  divclls  cbiefe  brokers  to 
bring  the  world  to  destruction  :  And  so,  Kate,  lets  sit  downe  to  our 
meate,  and  be  merry. 

Thus,  countrymen,  you  have  heard  the  disputation  betweene  these 
two  coozening  companions,  wherein  I  have  shak't  out  the  notable 
villanie  of  whores,  although  mistress  Kate,  this  good  oratress,  hath 
sworn  to  weare  a  long  Hambrough  knife  to  stab  me,  iand,all  the  croe 
have  protested  my  death;  and,  to  prove  they  meant. good  earnest,  they 
iiieleagred  me  being  at  supper :  Theie  were  some  fourtcene  or  fifteene  <n 
ikem  met,  and  thought  to  have  made  that  the  fatall  night  of  my 
Overthrow,  but  that  the  courteous  citizens  and  apprei\tices  tooke  my 
part,  and  so  two  or  three  of  them  were  carried  to  the.  counter^ 
although  a  gentleman  in  my  company  was  sore  hurt.  I  cannot  deny 
but  they  be^n  to  waste  away  about  London,  and  Tyborn  hath  eaten 
up  many  of  them;  and  I  will  plague  them  to  the  extremity,  let  them 
floe  what  they  dare  with  their  bil-bow  blades,  I  feai%  them  not :  and, 
to  give  them  their  last  adue,  looke  shortly,  countrymen,  for  a  pamphlet 
against  them,  called.  The  Creeping  Law,  of  petty  theeves,  that  rob 
about  the  suburbs.  The  Limiting  Law,  discoursing  the  orders  of  such 
Its  follow  judges  in  their  circuits,  and  go  about  from  faire  to  faire.  The 
Juggling  Law,  wherein  I  will  set  out  the  discorders  at  nineholes  and 
wr^tling,  how  they  are  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  cutpurses.  The 
Stripping  Law,  wherein  I  will  lay  open  the  lewd  abuses  of  sundry 
gaylors  in  England.  .  Beside,  you  shall  see  there  what  houses  there 
be  about  the  suburbs  and  towns  end,  that  are  receivers  of  cutpurses, 
stolne  goods,  lifts,  and  such  like.  And,  lastly,  looke  for  the  bedroll 
catalogue  of  all  the  names  of  the  foysts,  nips,  lifts,  and  priggcrs,  in  and 
about  London ;  and,  although  some  say  I  dare  not  do  it,  yet  I  will 
shortly  set  it  abroch,  and  whosoever  I  name  or  touch,  if  he  think 
himself?  grieved,  I  will  answer  him^ 
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-  SITH  to  discover  ray  parentage  would  double  the  greife  of  ihy  living 
parents,  and  revive  in  them  the  memury  of  great  amisse,  and  that  my 
-untoward  fall  would  be  a  dishonour  to  the  house  from  whence  I  came:: 
Sith  to  manifest  the  place  of  my  birth  would  be  a  blemish,  throu^ 
.my  beastly  life  so  badly  misled,  to  the  shire  where  I  was  borne :  Sith 
.to  discover  my  name  might  be  holdcn  a  blot  in  my  kindreds  brow, 
to  have  a  sinew  in  their  stocke  of  so  little  grace,  I  will  conceale  my 
parents,  kin,  and  country,  and  shrowd  my  name  with  silence,  lest 
envie  might  taunt  others  for  my  wantonnesse.     Know  therefore,  I  was 
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kme  aliODt'tfiteesoore  niln  from  London,  of  lioBest  tad  wetlthy 
pticnli,  who  had  muxy  childfen,  bat  I  their  only  daughter,  and 
therefweihe  jeardi  wbereiB  they  most  deUghted,  and  more,  the  yooi^est 
of  ally  and  therefore  the  more  &voured;  for,  beii^  gotten  in  the 
iN^iog  of  my  parents  age,  they  doted  on  me  above  the  rest,  and  so 
let  thehr  hearts  the  mare  on  ^le.  I  was  die  foirest  of  all,  and  yet  not. 
more  beautifol  then  I  was  witty,  insomuch  that,  beiofr  m  pretty  parrat, 
I  had  such  quaint  conceits,  and  wittie  words  in  my  mouth,  that  the 
neighbours  said,  I  was  too  soon  wise,  to  be  long  old.  Would  to  (jod 
eithiar  the  proverbe  had  beene  authcsiticall,  or  thor  sayii^  prc^phecies ; 
Aen  had  1^  by  death  in  my  nonage,  buried  many  blemishes  that  my 
riper  yeeres  brought  me  to :  For  the  extreme  love  elf  my  parents  was  the 
efficient  cause  of  my  follies ;  resembling  herein  the  nature  of  the  mpe^ 
that  ever  killeth  that  young  one  which  he  loveth  most,  with  embracing 
k  too  fervently .  So  my  fother  and  mother,  but  she  most  <^  all,  although 
he  too  much,  ao  cockoed  me  up  in  my  wantonnesse,  that  my  wit  grew 
to  the  worst,  and  I  waxed  upwards  with  the  ill  weed^s.  Mliatsoevcr  I 
did,  were  it  never  so  bad^  might  not  be  found  &ult  withall;  my  * 
fother  would  smile  at  it,  and  say,  'twas  but  the  trick  of  a  childe,  and 
my  mother  allowed  of  my  unhappy  parts,  alluding  to  this  prophana 
mod  old  proverfoe,  An  untoward  gbie  makes  a  good  wmnan. 

But  now  I  find,  in  sparing  the  rod,  they  hated  the  child ;  that  over 
land  fathers  make  unruly  daughters :  Had  they  bent  the  wand,  while 
it  had  been  grecne,  it  would  have  beene  pliant ;  but  1,  ill  growne  in 
my  yeeres,  am  almost  remediksse.  The  hawke,  that  is  most  perfect 
for  die  flight,  will  seldome  prove  a  hagard ;  and  children,  that  are 
vertuously  nurtured  in  youth,  will  be  honestly  natuied  in  age :  fia 
upon  such  as  say,  Yong  Saints,  old  Devib :  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  divellish 
and  damnable  saying ;  for  what  is  not  bent,  in  the  cradle,  will  hardly 
be  bowed  in  the  saddle,  my  selfe  am  an  instance ;  who,  after  I  grew 
to  be  six  yeeres  old,  was  set  to  schoole,  where  I  profited  so  much,  that 
I  writ  and  read  exceeding  well,  plaid  upon  the  viiginals,  lute,  and 
dtron,  and  could  sing  prick-song  at  the  first  sight :  insomuch  as,  by 
that  time  I  was  twelve  yeeres  old,  I  was  holden  for  the  most  faire  and 
best  qualitied  young  girle  in  all  that  country;  but,  with  this, 
bewailed  of  my  well-wisherS|  in  that  my  parents  suffered  me  to  be  so 
wanton. 

But  they  so  tenderly  afiected  me,  and  were  so  blinded  with  my 
excellent  qualities,  that  they  had  no  insight  into  my  ensuing  follies ; 
For,  I  growing  to  be  13  yeeres  old,  feding  Sie  yoke  of  liberty  to  be  loose 
on  mine  owne  neck^  b^an,  with  the  wanton  heyfer,  to  aime  at  mine 
owne  will,  and  to  measure  content  by  the  sweetenesse  of  mine  owne 
thoughts ;  insomuch  that,  pride  creeping  on,  I  begone  to  pranks 
my  selfe  with  the  proudest,  and  to  hold  it  in  disdaine,  that  any  in  the 
parish  should  exeeede  me  in  braveiv.  As  my  apparell  was  costly,  so 
I  grew  to  be  licentious,  and  to  delight  to  be  lookt  on  ;  so  that  I  haunt- 
ed  and  frequented  all  feasts  and  weddings,  and  other  places  of  merry 
meetingf ,  where,  as  I  was  gased  on  of  many,  so  I  spared  no  glances  to 
iturvey  all  with  a  curious  ey<Mavour;  I  observed  Quids  rule  right, 

Spedaium  peniimtp  vcnimt  ^cctcniar  «t  iqpso. 
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I  went  to  see,  and  be  s^ene,  and  deckt  myselfe  in  the  highest  degree  of 
braveiy ;  holding  it  a  glory,  when  I  was  waited  on  with  many  eies,  to 
make  censure  of  my  birth.  Beside,  I  was  an  ordinary  dancer,  and 
grew  in  that  quality  so  famous,  that  I  was  noted  as  the  chiefest 
thereat  in  all  the  country ;  yea,  and  to  sooth  me  up  in  these  follies, 
my  parents  tooke  a  pride  in  my  dancing,  which  afterward  proved  my 
overthrow,  and  their  hearts  breaking. 

Tlius,  as  an  unbridled  colt,  I  carelessely  led  forth  my  youth,  and 
wantonly  spent  the  flower  of  my  yeeres,  holding  such  maydens,  as  were 
modest,  fooles,  and  such,  as  were  not  as  wilfully  wanton  as  my  selfe, 
puppies  ill  brought  up,  and  without  manners ;  growing  on  in  yeeres, 
as  tide  nor  time  tarieth  for  no  man,  I  began  to  waxe  passion  proud,  and 
to  think  her  not  worthy  to  live,  that  was  not  a  little  in  love ;  that,  as 
divers  young  men  beganne  to  favour  me  for  my  beauty,  so  I  beganne 
to  censure  of  some  of  them  partially,  and  to  delight  in  the  multitude 
of  many  wooers,  being  ready  to  fall  from  the  tree,  before  I  was  com 
to  the  perfection  of  a  blossom  ;  which  an  uncle  of  mine  seeing,  who 
was  my  mothers  brother,  as  careful!  of  my  welfare,  as  nie  to  me  in 
kin,  finding  fit  opportunity  to  talke  with  me,  gave  ma  this  wholsome 
exhortations 


A  Watch  W(ird  to  wanton  Maydens. 

COUSIN,  I  see  the  fairest  hawke  hath  often  times  the  sickest 
feathers ;  that  the  hottest  day  hath  the  most  sharpe  thunders,  the 
brightest  sun,  the  most  sodaine  showre,  and  the  youngest  virgins, 
the  most  dangerous  fortunes  ;  I  speake  as  a  kinsman,  and  wish  as  a 
friend,  the  blossome  of  a  maydens  youth  (such  as  your  sclfe)  hath 
attending  upon  it  many  frosts  to  nip  it,  and  many  cares  to  consume  it, 
60  that,  if  it  be  not  carefully  look't  unto,  it  will  perish  before  it  come 
to  any  perfection. 

A  virgins  honour  consisteth  not  only  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  as  to  be 
faire  and  beautifull,  though  they  be  favours,  that  grace  maydens  much ; 
for,  as  they  be  gtistring,  so  they  be  momentary,  ready  to  be  worne  with 
every  winters  blast,  and  parched  with  every  summers  sunne  :  There  is 
no  face  so  faire,  but  the  least  moale,  the  slenderest  scarre,  the  smallest 
brunt  of  sicknesse,  will  quickly  blemish. 

Beauty  (cousin)  as  it  flourisheth  in  youth,  so  fadeth  in  age;  it  is 
but  a  folly  that  feedcth  mans  eye,  a  painting  that  nature  lends  for  a 
time,  and  men  allow  on  for  a  while,  insomuch  that  such,  as  only  aime 
at  your  faire  lookcs,  tye  but  their  loves  to  an  apprentiship  of  beauty, 
which  broken  either  with  cares,  misfortune,  or  yeeres,  their  destinies  are 
at  liberty,  and  they  begin  to  loath  you,  and  like  of  others. 

For  she,  that  is  looked  on  by  many,  cannot  choose  but  be  hardly 
spoken  of  by  some  ;  for  report  hath  a  blister  on  her  tongue,  and  may- 
dens actions  are  narrowly  measured.  Therefore,  would  not  the  ancient 
Romans  suffer  their  daughters  to  goe  any  further,  then  their  mothers 
lookes  guided  them.  And,  therefore,  Diana  is  painted  with  a  tortoise 
^nder  ^er  feet,  mea1^ng,  that  a  mayd  should  not  be  astra^ler;  butt 
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like  the  -snailey  carry  her  house  upon  her  head,  and  keep  at  home  at 
her  worke,  so  to  keep  her  name  without  blemish,  and  her  vertues 
from  the  slander  of  envy. 

Cousin/  I  speakethis  generally,  which  if  you  apply  particularly  to 
your  selfe,  you  shall  find  in  time  my  words  were  well  said. 

.'  I  gave  him  slender  thankes,  but  with  such  a  frumpe,  that  he  perceived 
how  light  I  made  of  his  counsell ;  which   he  perceiving,  shakH  his 
head,  and,  with  teares  in  his  eyes,  departed.   But  I,  whom  wanton  desires 
had  drawnejii  delight,  still  presuming  in  my  former  follies,  gave  my 
Selfe  either  to  gad  abroad,  or  else  at  home  to  reade  dissolute  pamphlets, 
which  bred  in  me  many  ill-affected  wishes,  so  that  I  gave  leave  to  love 
and  lust  to  enter  into  the  center  of  my  heart,  where  they  harboured^ 
till  they  wrought  my  finall  and  fatall  prejudice. 
.  Thus,  leading  my  life  ioosly,  and  being  soothed  up  with  the  applause 
of  my  too  kinde  and  loving  parents^  I  had  many  of  every  degree  that 
ipade  love  unto   me,  as  well  for  my  beauty,  as  for  the  hope  of  wealth 
th^t  my  father  would  bestow  upon  me ;  sundry  sutors  I  had,  and  allowed 
ojT  all,  though  I  particularly  granted  love  to  none,    yeelding  them 
fjriendly  favours,  as  being  proud  I  had  more  wooers,  than  any  mayd  in  the 
parish  beside :  amongst  the  rest,  there  was  a  wealthy  farmer,  that  wished 
me  well,  a  man  of  some  forty  yeeres  of  agei  one  too  worthy  for  one 
of  so  little  worth  as  my  selfe,  and  him  my  father  and  mother,  and 
other  friends,  would  have  had  me  match  my  selfe  with  all ;  but  I  had 
the  reines  of  liberty  too  long  .  in  mine  own  handcs,  refused  him,  and 
would  not  be  ruled  by  their  perswasions ;  and  though  my  mother  with 
teares  intreated  me  to  consider  of  mine  owne  estate,  and  how  well  I 
Sped,  if  I  wedded  with  him  ;  yet  carelesly  I  despised  her  counsell,  and 
natly  made  answere,that  I  would  none  of  him;  which,  though  it  pinched 
my  parents  at  the  quick,  yet,  rather  than  they  would  displease  me,  they 
left  me  in  mine  owne  liberty  to  love :  many  there  were  beside  him, 
mens  sonnes  of  no  meane  worth,  that  were  wooers  unto  me,  but  in  vaine ; 
either  my  fortune   or  destiny  drove  me  to  a  worse  end,  for  I  refused 
them  all,  and  with  the  beetle,  refusing  to  light  on  the  sweetest  flowres 
all  day,  nestled  all  night  in  a  cowsheard. 

It  fortuned,  that  as  many  sought  to  win  me,  so,  amongst  the  rest,  there 
"Was  an  old  companion,  that  dwelt  with  a  gentleman  hard  by,  a  fellow 
of  smal  reputation,  and  of  no  living,  neither  had  he  any  excellent 
qualities,  but  thrumming  on  the  gittron;  but  of  pleasant  disposition 
he  was,  and  could  gawU  out  many  quaint  and  ribald rous  jig^  and  songs, 
and  so  was  favoured  of  the  foolish  sort  for  his  foppery.  This  shifting 
companion,  sutable  to  my  selfe,  in  vanity,  would  oft-times  be  jesting 
with  me,  and  I  so  long  dallying  with  him,  that  I  began  deeply  (Oh,  let 
me  blush  at  this  confest&ion)  to  fall  in  love  witl;^  him,  and  so  construed 
all  his  actions,  that  I  consented  to  mine  owne  overthrow:  For,  as 
smoake  will  hardly  be  concealed,  so  love  will  not  be  long  smothered, 
but  will  bewray  her  owne  secrets ;  which  was  manifest  in  me,  who,  in 
my  sporting  with  him,  so  bewrayed  my  affection,  that  he,  spying  I 
favoured  him,  began  to  strike,  when  the  iron  was  hot,  and  to  take 
opportunity  by  the  forehead ;  and,  one  day  finding  me  in  a  merry 
nu'ae,  begstnuc  to  question  with  me  of  love  \  which,  although,  at  the  &TfXf 
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I  slenderly  denied  him,  yet,  at  last,  I  granted ;  so  that,  not  only  I  agreed 
to  plight  him  my  faith,  but  that  night,  meeting  to  have  further  talke,  I 
lasciviously  consented,  that  he  cropt  the  flowre  of  my  virginity.  When 
thus  I  was  spoyled,  by  such  «  base  companion,  I  gave  my  selfe  to 
content  his  humour,  and  to  satisfie  the  sweet  of  mine  owne  wanton 
desire.  Oh,  here  let  me  breath,  and  with  teares  bewaile  the  b^inning 
of  my  miseries,  and  to  exclaime  against  the  folly  of  my  parents,  who, 
by  too  much  favouring  me  in  my  vanity  in  my  tender  youth,  laid  the 
first  plot  of  my  ensuing  re^ntance.  Had  they,  with  due  correction, 
chastised  my  wantonnesse,  and  supprest  my  foolish  will,  with  their 
grave  advice,  they  had  made  me  more  vertuous,  and  themselves  lesse 
lonrowfull.  A  fathers  frowne  is  a  bridle  to  the  child,  and  a  mothen 
check  is  a  stay  to  a  stubborne  dau^ter.  Oh,  had  my  parents,  in 
overloving  me,  not  hated  me,  (  had  not,  at  this  time,  cause  to 
complaine. 

But,  leaving  this  digression,  againe  to  the  loosnesse  of  mine,  ownt 
life,  who  now  having  lost  the  glory  of  my  youth,  and  sufired  such  a  base 
slave  to  possesse  it,  which  many  men  of  worth  had  desired  to  enjoy ;  I 
waxed  bold  in  sinne,  and  grew  shamelesse,  in  so  much  he  could  not  desire 
so  much  as  I  did  grant  him :  Whereupon,  seeing  he  durst  not  reveale 
it  to  my  father,  to  demand  me  in  marriage,  he  resolved  to  carry  me 
away  secretly,  and  therefore  wisht  me  to  provide  for  my  selfe,  and  to 
furnish  me  every  way,  both  with  mony  and  apparell,  hoping,  as  he 
sdd,  that,  after  we  were  departed,  and  my  father  saw  we  were  married, 
and  that  no  meanes  was  to  amend  it,  he  would  give  his  free  consent,  and 
•use  us  kindly,  and  deale  with  us  as  liberally,  as  if  we  had  matcht  with 
his  good  will.  I,  that  was  apt  to  any  ill,  agreed  to  this,  and  so 
wrought  the  matter,  that  he  carried  me  away  into  a  strange  place,  and 
then  using  me  a  while,  as  his  wife,  when  our  mony  begim  to  wax  low, 
he  resolved  secretly  to  go  into  the  country,  where  my  father  dwelt, 
to  heare  not  only  how  my  father  tooke  my  departure,  but  what  hope 
we  had  of  his  ensuing  favour ;  allthough  I  was  loth  to  be  left  in  a 
strange  place,  yet  I  was  willing  to  heare  from  my  friends,  who,  no  doubt, 
'conceived  much  heart  sorrow  for  my  unhappy  fortunes*:  So  that  I 
parted  with  a  few  teares,  and  enjoyned  him,  to  make  all  the  haste 
be  might  to  returne.  He  being  gone,  as  the  eagles  alway  resort,,  where 
the  carrion  is  ;  so,  my  beauty  being  bruited  abroad,  and  that,  at  such 
an  inne,  lay  such  a  faire  young  gentle-woman  ;  there  resorted  thither 
many  brave  young  gentlemen  and  cutting  companions,  that,  tickled 
with  lust,  aimed  at  the  possession  of  my  favour,  and,  by  sundry  meanes, 
sought  to  have  a  sight  o(  me,  which  I  easily  granted  to  all,  as  a  woman 
that  counted  it  a  glory  to  be  wondered  at  by  many  mens  eyes;  insomuch 
that,  comming  amongst  them,  I  set  their  hearts  more  and  more  on 
fire,  that  there  arose  divers  brawles,  who  should  be  most  in  my 
company. 

Being  thus  haunted  by  such  a  troope  of  lusty  rufflers,  I  began  to 
find  mine  owne  folly,  that  had  placed  my  first  affection  so  loosly,  and 
therefore  began  as  deeply  to  loath  him  that  was  departed,  as  erst  I  liked 
him  when  he  was  present,  vowing  in  my  selfe,  though  he  had  the  spoile 
•f  my  virginity,  yet  never  after  should  he  triumph  in  the  poss^ion  of 
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my  &vour;  and  therefore  beg^  I  to  affect  these  twir  come  guests,  and 
one  above  the  rest,  who  was  a  brave  young  g^endeman,  and  no  lesse  ad« 
dieted  unto  me,  than  1  devoted  unto  hm ;  for  daily  he  courted  me  with 
amorous  sonnets,  and  curious,  peikl  letters,  and  sent  me  jewels  and  ail 
that  I  might  grace  him  with  tl^  aame  of  my  servant ;  1  returned  him 
ai  loving  Tines  at  last,  and  so  contented  his  lusting  desire,  that  secictly, 
and  unknowne  to  all  the  rest,  I  made  him  stindiy  nights  my  bed-fellow, 
where  I  so  bewitchthim  with  sweet  words,  that  the  man  began  deeply 
to  dote.upon  me,  insomuch  that,   selling  some  portion  of  land  that  he 
had,  he  put  it  into  ready  mony,  and  providing  horse,  and  all  things  cour 
yenieat*  carried  me  secretly  away  almost  as  far  as  the  fiatb.    This  was 
oiy  second  choice,  and  my  second  shame:  thus  I  went  forward  in  wick* 
ewiesse,  and  delighted  in  change,  having  left  my  old  love  to  looke  after 
90me  other  mate  more  fit  for  my  purpose.     How  he  tooke  my  departure, 
when  he  returned,  I  little  cared,  for  now  I  had  my  content,  a  gentler 
nan,  young,  lusty,  and  endued  with  good  qualities,  and  one  that  loved 
qie  more  tenderly  then  himselfe.    Thus  lived  this  new  entertained 
friend  and  I  togeUier  unmarried,  yet  as  man  and  wife  for  a  while,  so 
lovin^y,  as  was  to  hb  content  and  my  credit ;  but  as  the  tyger,  though 
for  a  while  she  hide  herclawes,  yet,  at  last,  she  will  reveal  her  cruelty ; 
and  as  the  agiiu$  autus  lease,  when  it  lookes  most  dry,  is  then  most  full 
of  moisture;  so  womens  wantonnesse  Is  not  qualified  by  their  warines, 
i^r  doth  their  charines  for  a  moneth  warrant  their  chastity  for  ever, 
which  I  proved  true ;  for  my  supposed  husband,  being  every  way  a 
man  of  worth,  could  not  so  covertly  hide  himselfe  in  the  country,  though 
a  stranger,  but  that  he  fell  in  acquaintance  with  many  brave  gentlemen, 
whom  he  brought  home  to  his  lodging,  not  only  to  honour  them  with 
hb  liberall  courtisie,  but  also  to  sec  mc/ being  proud  if  any  man  of 
worth  applauded  my  beauty :  Alas !  poore  gentleman,   too  much  be- 
witcht  by  the  wilinessse  of  a  woman^  had  he  deemed  mine  heart  to  be 
an  harbor  for^very  new  desire,  or  mine  eyes  a  sutor  to  every  face,  he 
would  not  have  beene  so  fond  as  to  have  brought  his  companions  into 
my  company,  but  rather  would  have  mewed  me  up  as  a  hen,  to  have 
kept  that  severall  to  himselfe  by  force,  which  he  could  not  retaine  by 
kindnes ;  but  the  honest  minded  novice  little  suspected  my  change, 
although  I,  God  wot,  placed  my  delight  in  nothing  more  then  the  de- 
sire of  new  choice,  which  fell  out  thus.   Amongst  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen that  kept  him  company,  there  was  one  that  was  his  most  &mi- 
liar,  and  he  reposed  more  trust  and  confidence  in  him  then  in  all  the 
rest :  this  gentleman  began  to  be  deeply  inamored  of  me,  and  shewed, 
by  many  signes,  which    I  easily  perceived;  and  I,  whose  eare  was 
pliant  to  every  iiweet  word,  and  who  so  allowed  of  all  that  were  beau- 
tifull,  affectioned  him  no  lesse;  so  that  love  prevailed  above  friendship, 
he  brake  the  matter  with  me,  and  made  not  many  suites  in  vaine,  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  his  purpose;  for  he  had  what  he  wisht,  and  I  had 
what  contented  me* 

I  will  not  confesse,  that  any  of  the  rest  had  some  seldomc  favours^ 

but  this  gentleman  was  my  second  selfe*  and  1  loved  him  more,  ibr  the 

time,  at  the  heele,  then  the  other  at  the  heart ;  so  that,  though  the 

ptber youth  bate  the  charges^  and  was  sir  pay  for  all,  yet  this  new 
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friend  was  he  that  was  masterofmyaflections;  which  kindnesse  betwixt 
us  was  so  unwisly  cloked,  that,  in  short  time,  it  was  manifest  to  all 
our  familiarsi  which  made  my  supposed  husband  to  sigh,  and  others  to 
smile,  but  he  that  was  hit  with  the  hoine  was  pinch t  at  the  heart ;  yet 
so  extreme  was  the  affection  he  bare  me,  that  he  had  rather  coi^ 
cealc  his  griefe,  than  any  way  make  me  discontent,  so  that  he  smotheiw 
ed  his  sorrow  with  patience,  and  brookt  the  injtiry  with  silence,  till  our 
loves  grew  so  broad  befon*,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  the  world  :  whei«- 
upon,  one  day  at  dinner,  I  being  very  pleasant  with  his  chosen  friend, 
and  my  choise  lover,  I  know  not  how,  but,  either  by  fortune,  or  it  maj 
be,  some  set  match,  there  was  a  gentleman,  there  present,  popt  a  ques- 
tion in  about  womens  passions,  and  their  mutability  in  affection;  so 
that  the  controversie  was  defended,  pro  ^  contra^  with  arguments, 
whether  a  woman  might  have  a  second  friend  or  no  ?  At  last,  it  was 
concluded,  that  love  and  lordship  brookes  no  fellowship,  and,  there- 
fore, none  so  base  minded  to  beare  a  rivall.     Hereupon  arose  a  question 
about  friends  that  were  put  in  trust,  how  it  was  a  high  point  of  treason 
for  one  to  betray  another,  especially  in  love,  insomuch  that  one  gentle- 
man at  the  boord  protested,  by  a  solemne  oath,  that,  if  any  friend  of 
his,  made  privy  and  favoured  with  the  sight  of  his  mistresse  whom  be 
loved,  whether  it  was  his  wife,  or  no,  should  secretly  seeke  to  incroach 
into  his  roome,  and  offer  him  that  dishonour  to  partake  his  love,  hfl 
would  not  use  any  other  revenge,  but,  at  the  next  greeting,  stab  him 
with  his  poinado,  though  he  were  condemned  to  death  for  the  action. 
All  this  ^tted  for  the  humour  of  my  supposed  husband,  and  struck  both 
me  and  my  friend  into  a  quandarie ;  but  I  scornfully  jested  at  it,  when 
as  my  husband,  taking  the  ball  before  it  came  to  the  ground,  began  to 
make  a  long  discourse,  what  faithlesse  friends  they  were  that  would 
faile  in  love,  especially,  where  a  resolved  trust  of  the  party  beloved 
was  committed  unto  them  ;  and,  hereupon,  to  make  the  matter  more 
credulous,  and  to  quip  my  folly,  and  to  taunt  the  basenesse  of  my 
friends  mind,  that  so  he  might,  with  courtesie,  both  wame  us  of  our 
wantonnesse,  and  reclaime  us  from  ill,  he  promised  to  tell  a  pleasant 
Story,  performed,  as  he  said,  not  long  since  in  England,  and  it  was 
to  this  effect : 


A  pleasant  Discourse,  how  a  wise  Wantany  hy  her  Husbands  gentle  Wamr 

ingy  became  a  modest  Matron. 

THERE  was  a  gentleman  (to  give  him  his  due,  an  esquire)  here  in 
England,  that  was  married  to  a  young  gentlewoman,  faire  and  of  mo- 
dest behavior,  vertuous  in  her  lookes,  howsoever  she  was  in  her 
thoughts,  and  one  that  every  way,  with  her  dutifull  endeavour,  and 
outward  appearance  of  honesty,  did  breed  her  husbands  content,  inso- 
much that  the  gentleman  so  deeply  affected  her,  as  he  counted  all  those 
houres  ill  spent,  which  he  past  not  away  in  her  company,  besotting  so 
himselfe  in  the  beaty  of  his  wife,  that  his  only  care  was  to  have  her 
every  way  delighted.    Living  thus  pleasantly  together,  he  had  one  «g^^ 
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ciall  friend  amongst  the  rest*  whom  he  so  deerely  affected,  as  he  uii» 
folded  all  his  secrets  in  his  bosome ;  and  what  passion  he  had  in  his  mind, 
that  either  joyed  him,  or  perplexed  him,  he  revealed  unto  his  friend, 
and  directed  his  actions  according  to  the  sequel  of  his  counsells,  so 
that  they  were  two  bodies  and  otie  soule.     This  gentleipan,  for  all  the 
inward  favour  shewed  him  by  his  foithfull  friend,  could  not  so  with- 
stand the  force  of  fency,  but  he  grew  enamoured  of  his  friends  wife, 
whom  he  courted  witii  many  sweete  words  and  fairq  promises,  charmes 
that  are  able  to  inchant  almost   the  chastest  eares,   and  so  subtily 
couched  his  arguments,  discovered  such  iQve  in  his  eyes,  and  such  sor- 
row in  his  lookes,  that  dispaire  seemed  to  $it  in  his  face,  and  swore, 
that,  if  she  granted  not  him  the  end  of  a  lovers  sighs,  he  would  preseyit 
his  heart,  as  a  tragicke  sacrifice,  to  the  sight  of  his  cruell  mistresse. 
The  gentlewoman  waxed  pittifull,  as  women  are  kind  hearted,  and  aie 
loath  gentlemen  should  dye  for  love,  after  a  few  excuses,  let  him  dub 
her  husband  knight  of  the  forked  order,  and  so,  to  satisfie  his  humour, 
made  forfeit  of  her  owne  honour.    Thus  these  two  lovers  continued, 
for  a  great  space,  in  such  places  as  unchast  wantons  count  their  feli- 
city, having  continually  fit  opportunity  to  exercise  their  wicked  pur^ 
pose,  sith  the  gentleman  himaelfe  did  give  them  free  liberty  to  love^ 
neither  suspecting  his  wife,  nor  his  friend  :  at  last,  as  such  trayterous 
abuses  will  burst  forth,. it  fell  out,  that  a  mayd,  who  had  beenean  old 
servant  in  the  house,  beganne  to  grow  suspicious,  that  there  was  too 
much  familiarity  betweene  her  mistresse  and  her  master's  friend,  and, 
upon  this,  watcht  them  divers  times  so  narrowly,  that  at  last  she  found 
them  more  private,  then  either  agreed  with  her  master's  honour,  or  her 
owne  honesty,  and  thereupon  revealed  it  one  day  unto  her  master.    He, 
little  credulous  of  the  light  behaviour  of  his  wife,  blamed  the  mayd, 
and  bid  her  take  heed,  least  she  sought  to  blemish  her  vertues  with 
slander,  whom  he  loved  more  tenderly  then  his  owne  life.     The  mayd 
leplyed.  That  she  spake  not  of  envy  to  him,  but  of  meere  love  she 
bare  unto  him ;  apd  the  rather,  that  he  might  shadow  such  a  fault  in 
time,  and  by  some  meanes  prevent  it,  least,  if  others  should  note  it  as 
well  as  she^  his  wives  good  name,  and  his  friends,  should  be  called  in 
question.    At  these  wise  words,  spoken  by  so  base  a  drudge  as  his 
mayd,  the  gentleman  waxed  astonished,  and  listned  to  her  discourse, 
wishing  her  to  discover  how  she  knew,  or  was  so  privie  to  that  folly  of 
her  mistresse,  or  by  what  meanes  he  might  have  assured  proofe  of  it. 
She  told  him,  that,  to  her,  her  owne  eyes  were  witnesses,  for  she  saw 
them  unlawfully  together;  and  please  it  you,  Sir,  quoth  she,  to  faine 
your  selfe  to  goe  from  home,  and  then  in  the  backhouse  to  keepe  you 
secret,  I  will  let  you  see  as  much  as  I  have  manifested  unto  you.   Upon 
this  her  master  agreed,  and  warned  his  mayd  not  so  much  as  to  make 
it  knowne  to  .any  of  her  fellowes.     Within  a  day  or  two  after,  the 
gentleman  said  he  would  goe  a  hunting ;  and  so  rose  very  early,  and, 
causing  his  men  to  couple  up  his  houndcs^  left  his  wife  in  bed,  and 
went  abroad.     As  soone  as  he  was  gone  a  mile  from  the  house,  he  com- 
manded his  men  to  ride  afore,  and  to  start  the  hare,  and  follow  the 
chase,  and  he  would  come  faire  and  softly  after :  they,  obeying  their 
jn^isteri  charge,  went  their  wayes,  wi  he  returned  by  a  back  way  to 
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his  bouse,  and  went  secretly  to  the  place  where  his  mayd  and  he  had 
appointed^     In  the  meane  time,  the  mistresse,  thinking  her  husband 
safe  with  his  houndes,  sent  for  her  friend  to  her  bedchamber,  by  a 
trusty  servant  of  hers,  in  whom  she  assured  that  he  was  a  secret  pan- 
der in  such  affaires ;  and  the  gentleman  was  not  slack  to  come,  but, 
making  all  the  haste  he  could,  came  and  went  into  the  chamber,  asking 
for  the  master  of  the  house  very  familiarly.    The  old  mayd,  noting  all 
this,  as  soone  as  she  knew  them  together,  went  and  called  her  mas- 
ter, and  carried  him  up  by  a  secret  paire  of  staires  to  her  mistresse 
chamber  doore,  where,  peeping  in  a  place  that  the  mayd  before  had 
made  for  the  purpose,  he  saw  more  then  he  lookt  for,  and  so  much  as 
pjncfat  him  at  the  very  heart,  causing  him  to  accuse  his^  wife  for  a 
strumpet,  and  his  friend  for  a  tray  tor:  yet,  for  all  this,  valluing  his 
owne  honour  more  then  their  dishonesty,  thinking,  if  he  should  make 
a&    uprore,    he    should    but    aime    at    his    owne    discredite,     and 
cause  him  selfe  to  be  a  laughing  game  to  his  enemies,  l^e  concealed 
his  sorrow  with  silence,  and,  taking  the  mayd  a  part,  charged  her  to 
keepe  all  secret,  whatsoever  she  had  scene,  even  as  she  esteemed  of 
ier  owne  life  ;   for,  if  she  did  bewray  it  to  any,  he  himselfe  would, 
with  his  sword,  make  an  ende  of  her  day^;  and  with  that,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  sieve,  gave  the  poore  mayd  six  angels  to  buy  her  a  new 
gown.     The  wench,  glad  of  this  gift,  swore  solemnly  to  tread  it  under 
foot,  and,  sith  it  pleased  him  to  conceale  it,  never  to  reveale  it,  so  long 
as  she  lived.     Upon  this  they  parted,  she  to  her  drudgery,  and  he  to 
the  field  to  his  men,  where,  after  he  had  kild  the  hare,  he  returned 
home;  and,  finding  his  friend  in  the  garden,  that  in  his  absence  had 
been   grafting  homes  in  th^  chimnies,   he  entertained  him  with  his 
wonted  familiaritie,  and  shewed  no  bad^  countenance  to  his  wife,  but 
dissembled  all  his  thoughts  to  the  full.     As  soone  as  dinner  was  done, 
and  that  he  was  gotten  solitary  by  himselfe,  he  beganne  to  determine 
of  revenge,  but  not,  as  every  man  would  have  done,  how  to  have 
brought  his  wife  to  shame,  an$l  her  love  to  confusion  ;  but  he  busied 
his  braine,  how  he  might  reserve  his  honour  inviolate,  reclaime  his 
lyife,  and  keepe  his  friend.     Meditating  a  long  time  how  he  might 
bring  all  this  to  passe,  at  last  a  humour  fel  into  bis  head,  how  cun- 
ningly to  compasse  all  th^ee :  and  therefore  he  went  and  got  him  certain 
slips,  which  are  counterfeit  peeces  of  mony,  being  brasse,  and  covered 
over  with  silver,  which  the  common  people  call  sUps.     Having  fur- 
nished himselfe  with  these,  he  put  them  in  his  purse,  and  at  night  went 
to  bed,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  yet  not  using  the  kind  familiarity  that  he 
accustomed;  notwithstanding,  he  abstained  not  from  the  use  of  her 
body,  but  knew  his  wife,  as  aforetimes ;  and,  every  time  he  committed 
the  act  with  her,  he  laid  the  next  morning  in  the  window  a  slip,  where 
he  was  sure  $he  might  find  it;  and^so  many  times  as  it  pleased  him  to 
be  carnally  pleasant  with  his  wife,  so  many  slips  he  still  laid  down 
upon  her  cushionet.    This  he  used  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  till  at 
last  hiii  wife,  finding  every  day  a  jijip,  or  sometimes  more  or  lesse,  won- 
dred  how  they  came  there,  and,  examining  her  waiting  mayds,  none 
of  them  could  tell  her  any  thing  touching  them ;  whereupon  she  thought 
to  question  with  her  husband  about  it ;  but  being  out  of  remembrance, 
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the  next  morning,  as  she  lay  dallying  in  bed,  it  came  into  heieminde, 
and  she  asked  her  husband.  If  he  laid  those  slips  on  her  cushionet,  that 
she  of  late  found  there,  having  never  seen  any  before  ?  I  marry  did  I, 
quoth  he,  and  have  laid  them  there  upon  speciall  reason;  and  it 
is  this : 

Ever  since  I  was  married  to  thee,  I  have  deemed  thee  honest,  and 
therefore  used  and  honored  thee  as  my  wife,  parting  coequall  favours 
betwixt  us,  as  true  lovers ;  but  late  finding  the  contrary,  and  with 
these  eyes  seeing  thee  play  the  whore  with  my  friend,  in  whom  I  did 
repose  all  my  trust,  I  sought  not,  as  many  would  have  done,  to  have 
revenged  in  bloud,  but  for  the  safety  of  mine  own  honor,  which  other- 
wise Would  have  been  blemished  by  thy  dishonesty,  I  have  beene  silent, 
and  have  neither  wronged  my  quondam  friend,  nor  abused  thee,  but  still 
do  hold  bed  with  thee ;  the  world  shall  not  suspect  any  thing,  and  to 
quench  the  desire  of  lust,  I  do  use  thy  body,  but  not  so  lovingly  as  I 
would  a  wife,  but  carelessly  as  I  would  use  the  body  of  a  false  harlot 
or  strumpet,  and  therefore,  even  as  a  whore,  so  I  give  thee  hire,  which 
is  for  every  time  a  slip,  a  counterfeit  coyne,  which  is  good  enough  for 
a  slippery  wanton,  that  will  wrong  her  husband  that  loved  her  so  ten- 
derly, and  thus  will  I  use  thee  for  the  safety  of  mine  owne  honor, 
till  I  have  assured  proofe  that  thou  becomest  honest ;  and  thus  with 
teares  in  his  eyes,  and  his  heart  ready  to  burst  with  sighs,  he  was  silent ; 
when  his  wife,  stricken  with  remorse  of  conscience,  leaping  out  of  her 
bed  in  her  smocke,  humbly  confessing  all,  beged  pardon,  promising, 
if  he  should  pardon  this  offence,  which  was  new  begun  in  her,  she 
would  become  a  ne^v  reformed  woman,  and  never  after  (so  much  as  in 
thought)  give  him  any  occasion  of  suspition  or  jealousie ;  the  patient 
husband,  not  willing  to  urge  his  wife,  tooke  her  at  her  word,  and  told 
her,  that  when  he  fSand  her  so  reclaimed,  he  would,  as  afore  he  had 
done,  use  hef  lovingly,  and  as  his  wife,  but,  till  he  was  so  perswaded 
of  her  honesty,  he  would  pay  her  still  slips  for  his  pleasure,  charging 
her  not  to  reveale  any  thing  to  his  friend,  or  to  make  it  knowne  to  him, 
that  he  was  privy  to  their  loves.  Thus  the  debate  ended,  I  guesse,  in 
some  kind  greeting,  and  the  gentleman  went  abroad  to  see  his  pastures, 
leaving  his  wife  in  bed  full  of  sorrow,  and  almost  renting  her  heart 
asunder  with  sighs.  As  soon  as  he  walked  abroad,  the  gentleman  his 
friend  came  to  the  house,  and  asked  for  the  good  man ;  the  pander,  that 
was  privy  to  all  their  practises,  said,  that  his  master  was  gone  abroad 
to  see  his  pastures,  but  his  mistresse  was  in  bed ;  Why  then,  sayes  he, 
I  will  goe  and  raise  her  up ;  so  comming  into  the  chamber,  and  kissing 
her,  meaning  ^as  he  wont)  to  have  used  his  accustomed  dalliance,  she 
desired  him  to  abstaine,  with  broken  sighs,  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears; 
he  wondering  what  should  make  her  thus  discontent,  asking  her  what 
*as  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  protesting  with  a  solemne  oath,  that  if  any 
tM  done  her  injury,  he  would  revenge  it,  were  it  with  hazard  of  his 
life.  She  then  told  him,  scarce  being  able  to  speake  for  weeping, 
that  she  had  a  sute  to  move  him  in,  which,  if  he  granted  unto  her,  she 
would  hold  him  in  love  and  affection,  witliout  change,  next  her  husband 
for  ever}  ie  promised  to  do  whatsoever  it  ^eie*,  tbcu,  says  she,  sweare 
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upon  a  bible,  yo.u  i¥ill  do  it  without  exception ;  with  that  he  tooke  a 
bible,  that  lay  in  the  window,  and  swore,  that  whatsoever  she  requested 
him  to  do,  were  it  to  the  losse  of  his  life,  he  would,  without  exception, 
performe  it.  Then  she  holding  downe  her  bead,  and  blushing,  began 
thus:  I  neede  not,  quoth  she,  make  manifest,  how  grossely  and  grievously 
you  and  I  have  both  offended  God,  and  wronged  the  honest  gentleman 
my  husband,  and  your  friend ;  he  putting  a  speciall  trust  in  us  both, 
and  assuring  such  earnest  affiance  in  your  unfained  friendship,  that  he 
even  commited  me,  his  wife,  his  love,  his  second  life,  into  your  bosome; 
this  love  have  I  requited  with  inconstancy,  in  playing  the  harlot ;  that 
faith,  that  he  reposed  in  you,  have  you  returned  with  treachery,  and 
falshood,  in  abusing  mine  honesty,  and  his  honor.  Now,  a  remorse 
of  conscience  toucheth  me  for  my  sins,  that  1  heartily  repent,  and  vow 
ever  hereafter  to  live  only  to  my  husband ;  and  therefore  my  sute  is  tQ 
you  that  from  hence  forth  you  shall  never  so  much  as  motion  any  dis* 
honest  question  unto  me,  nor  seeke  any  unlawfuU  pleasure  or  conversing 
at  my  hands ;  this  is  my  sute,  and  hereunto  I  have  swome  you,  which 
oath,  if  you  observe  as  a  faithful  gentleman,  I  will  concede  from  my 
husband  what  is  past,  and  rest,  in  honest  sort,  your  faithfiill  friend  for 
ever;  at  this,  she  burst  a  fresh  into  teares,  and  uttered  such  sighs,  that 
he  thought,  for  very  griefe,  her  heart  would  have  cleaved  asunder; 
the  gentleman,  astonied  at  this  strange  metamorphosis  of  his  mistris, 
sate  a  good  while  in  a  maze,  and  at  last,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  made 
this  reply :  So  God  helpe  me,  faire  sweeting,  I  am  glad  of  this  motion, 
and  wondrous  joyfuU  that  God  hath  put  such  honest  thoughts  into 
your  mind,  and  hath  made  you  the  meanes  to  reclaim  me  from  my 
folly :  I  feele  no  lesse  remorse  then  you  doe  in  wronging  so  honest  a 
friend,  as  your  husband,  but  this  is  the  frailenesse  of  man ;  and  there- 
fore, to  make  amends,  I  protest  a  new,  never  hereafter,  so  much  as  in 
thought,  to  motion  you  of  dishonesty,  only  I  crave  you  be  silent ;  she 
promised  that,  and  so  they  ended,  and  for  that  time  they  parted. 
At  noone  the  gentleman  came  home,  and  cheerefully  saluted  his  wife, 
and  asked  if  dinner  were  ready,  and  sent  for  his  friend,  using  him  won- 
derfuU  familiarly,  giving  him  no  occasion  of  mistrust,  and  so  plear 
santly  they  past  away  the  day  together:  at  night  when  his  wife  and  he 
went  to  bed,  she  told  him  all  what  had  past  between  her  and  his  friend, 
and  how  she  had  bound  him  with  an  oath,  and  that  he  voluntarily  of 
himsdfe  swore  as  much,  being  hartily  sorrie,  that  he  had  so  de^ly  of- 
fended so  kind  a  friend.  The  gentleman  commended  her  wit,  and  found 
her  afterwards  a  reclaimed  woman,  she  living  so  honestly,  that  she  ne« 
ver  gave  him  any  occasion  of  mistrust.  Th^9  the  wise  gentleman  re- 
claimed, with  silence,  a  wanton  wife,  and  retained  an  assured  friend* 

At  this  pleasant  tale  all  the  boord  was  at  a  mutiny,  and  they  said, 
the  gentleman  did  passing  wisely  that  wrought  so  cunningly,  for  the 
safety  of  his  owne  honor,  {but  exclaimed  against  such  a  friend,  as 
would  to  his  friend  offer  such  villany,  all  condemning  her,  that  would 
be  so  false  to  so  loving  a  husbapd.  Thus  they  did  diversly  descant, 
and  past  away  dinner ;  but  this  tale  wrought  little  effect  in  me,  for, 
as  one  past  grace,  I  delighted  in  change :  But  the  gentleman  that  was 
his  familiar,  and  my  paramour,  was  so  touched,  that,  never  after^  he 
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would  touch  me  dishonestly,  hut  reclaimed  himselfe,  ahstained  from 
me,  and  became  true  to  his  friend.    I  wondring,  that,  according  to  his 
wonted  custome,  he  did  not  seeke  my  company;   he  and  I  being  one 
day  in  the  chamber  alone,  and  he  in  his  dumps,  I  began  to  dally  with 
him,  and  to   aske  him,  Why  he  was  so  strange,  and  used  not  his 
accustomed  favours  to  me  ?    He  solemnly  made  answere,  That,  though 
he  had  played  the  foole,  in  setling  his  fancy  upon  another  mans  wife, 
and  in  wronging  his  friend,  yet  his  conscience  was  now  touched  with 
remorse,  and,  ever  since  he  heard  the  tale  afore  rehearsed,  he  had  vowed 
in  himselfe,  never  to   do  my  husband  the  like  wrong  againe*     My 
husband,  quoth  I,  he  is  none'  of  mine,  he  hath  brought  me  here  from 
my  friends,  and  keepes  me  here  unmarried,  and  therc^fore  am  I  as  free 
for  you,  as  for  him,  and  thus  began  to  grow  clamorous,  because  I  was 
debard  of  my  lust.     The  gentleman,  seeing  me  shamlesse,  wisht  me  to 
b^  silent,  and  sayde.  Although  you  be  but  his  friend,  yet  he  holds  you 
as  deare  as  his  wife,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  abuse  him,  neither  would 
I  wish  you  to  be  familiar  with  any  other,  seeing  you  have  a  friend  that 
loves  you  ^o  tenderly :    Much  good  counsell  he  gave  me,  but  all  in 
vaine,  for  I  scorned  it,  and  began  to  hate  him,  and  resolved  both  to  be 
rid  of  him,  and  my  supposed  husband ;   for,  falling  in  with  another 
familiar  of  my  husbands,  I  so  inveagled  him,  with  sweete  words,  that  I 
caused  him  to  make  a  peece  of  mony  to  steale  me  away,  and  so  carry 
me  to  London;  where  I  had  not  lived  long  with  him,  but  he,  seeing  my 
light  behaviour,  left  me  to  the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  my  selfe. 

I  now  being  brpught  to  London,  and  left  there  at  random,  was  not 
such  a  house-dove,  while  my  friend  stayd  with  me,  but  that  I  had 
visited  some  houses  in  London,  that  could  harbour  as  honest  a  woman  as 
my  selfe ;  when  as  therefore  I  was  left  to  my  selfe,  I  removed  my 
lodging,  and  gate  me  into  one  of  those  houses  of  good  hospitallity, 
whereunto  persons  resort,  commonly  called  a  Trugging-house,  or,  to  be 
plaine,  a  Whore-house,  where  I  gave  my  selfe  to  entertaine  all  com- 
panions, sitting  or  standing  at  the  doore  like  a  staule,  to  allure  or  draw 
in  wanton  passengers,  refusing  none  that  would,  with  his  purse,  pur- 
chase me  to  be  his,  to  satisfie  the  disordinate  desire  of  hisfilthie  lust: 
Now  I  began  not  to  respect  personage,  good  qualities,  or  the  gracious 
favour  of  the  man,  when  I  had  no  respect  of  person ;   for  the  oldest 
lecher  was  as  welcome,  as  the  youngest  lover,  so  he  brought  meate  in 
his  mouth.    Thus,  to  the  griefe  of  my  friends,  hazard  of  my  soule,  and 
consuming  of  my  body,  I  spent  a  yeare  or  two,  in  this  base  or  bad 
kind  of  life,  subject  to  the  whistle  of  every  desperate  ruffian;  till,  on 
a  tiine,;there  resorted  to  our  house  a  cloathier,  a  proper  young  man, 
who,  by  fortune,  comroing  jirst  to  drinke,  espying  me,  asked  me,  if  I 
would  drinke  with  him ;  there  needed  no  great  entreaty,  for,  as  then,  I 
wanted  company,  and  so  clapt  me  downe  by  him,  and  began  very 
pleasantly  to  welcome  him:    The  man,  being  of  himselfe  modest  and 
holiest,  noted  my  personage,  and  juditially  reasoned  of  my  strumpet- 
like behaviour,  and  inwardly  (aa  ^ter  he  reported  unto  me)  grieved, 
that  so  foule  properties  were  hidden  in  so  good  a  proportion,  and  that 
such  rare  wit  and  excellent  beauty  were  blemisht  with  whoredomes 
base  deformity;  in  so  much  that  h&  bcgau  to  thinke  well  of  me,  and  to 
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wish  that  I  were  as  honest  as  I  was  bcautifull.  Againe,  see  how  God 
wrought  for  my  converaion ;  since  I  gave  my  selfe  to  my  loose  kind  of 
life,  I  never  liked  any  so  well  as  him,  in  so  much  that  I  began  to  judge 
of  every  part,  and  me  thought,  he  was  the  properest  man  that  ever  I 
saw :  Thus,  we  sate  both  amorous  of  other,  I  lasciviously,  and  he 
honestly;  at  last,  h^  questioned  with  me.  What  country  woman  I  was, 
and  why,  being  so  proper  a  woman,  I  would  beseeme  to  dwell  or  lye  in 
a  base  alehouse,  especially,  in  one  that  had  a  bad  name  ?  I  warrant 
you,  I  wanted  no  knavish  reply  to  fit  him,  for  I  told  him,  the  house  was 
88  honest  as  his  mothers :  Marry,  if  there  were  in  it  a  good  weneh  or 
two,  that  would  pleasure  their  friends  at  a  neede,  I  guessed  by  his  nose, 
what  pprridge  he  loved,  and  that  he  hated  none  such.  Well,  seeing 
me  in  that  voyce,  he  said  little,  but  shooke  his  heade,  paid  for  the 
beere,  and  went  his  way,  onely  taking  his  leave*  of  me  with  a  kisse, 
which,  me  thought,  was  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  given  me.  As 
soone  as  he  was  gone,  I  began  to  thinke  what  a  handsome  man  he  was, 
and  wisht,  that  he  would  come  and  take  a  nights  lodging  with  me, 
sitting  in  a  dumpe  to  thinke  of  the  quaintnesse  of  his  personage,  till 
other  companions  came  in,  and  shaked  me  out  of  that  melanchoUy ; 
l^ut,  as  soone  againe  as  I  was  secret  to  my  selfe,  he  came  into  my 
Demembrance.  Passing  over  this  a  day  or  two,  this  cloathier  came 
againe  to  our  house,  whose  sight  cheered  me  up,  for  that,  spying  him 
QUt  of  a  casement,  I  ranne  downe  the  staires,  and  met  him  at  the  doore, 
and  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  asked  him,  if  he  would  drink ;  I  come 
lor  that  purpose,  sayes  he,  but  I  will  drinke  no  more  below,  but  in  a 
chamber :  Marry,  Sir,  quoth  I,  you  shall,  and  so  brought  him  into  the 
&irest  roome.  In  our  fitting  there  together  drinking,  at  last,  the 
cloathier  fell  to  kissing,  and  other  dalliance,  wherein  he  found  me  not 
coy  f  at  last  told  me,  that  he  would  willingly  have  his  pleasure  of  me, 
but  die  room  was  too  lightsome,  for,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  he 
could  not  in  such  actions  away  with  a  light  chamber.  I  consented 
unto  him,  and  brought  him  info  a  roome  more  darke,  but  still  he  sayde 
it  was  too  light :  Then  I  carried  him  into  a  further  chamber,  where 
drawing  a  curtaine  before  the  window,  and  closing  the  curtaines  of  the 
bed,  I  asked,  smiling.  If  that  were  close  enough  ?  No,  sweete  love, 
sayes  he,  that  curtaine  is  not  broad  enough  for  the  window,  some 
watching  eye  may  espy  us,  my  heart  misdoubts,  and  my  credit  is  my 
life ;  Love,  if  thou  hast  a  closer  roome  then  this,  bring  me  to  it :  Why 
then,  quoth  I,  follow  me,  and  with  that,  I  brought  him  into  a  backe 
loft,  where  stood  a  little  bed,  only  appointed  to  lodge  suspicious 
persons,  so  darke,  that  at  noone  day  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
see  his  owne  hands:  How  now.  Sir,  quoth  I,  is  not  this  darke  enough  ? 
He  sitting  him  downe,  oh  the  bedside,  fetcht  a  deepe  sigh,  and  said. 
Indifferent,  so,  so;  but  there  is  a  glimpse  of  light  in  at  the  tiles,  some 
body  may,  by  fortune,  see  it :  In  faith,  no,  quoth  I,  none  but  God. 
God,  sayes  he,  I  why,  Can  God  see  us  here?  Good  Sir,  quoth  I,  why 
I  hope  you  are  not  so  simple,  but  you  know,  Gods  eyes  are  so  cleere 
and  penetrating,  that  they  can  pierce  through  walls  of  brasse :  And 
alaS|  quoth  be,  sweete  Love,  if  God  see  us,  shall  we  not  be  more 
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ashamed  to  do  such  a  filthy  act  before  him,  then  before  ftien  ?   I  am 
sure,  thou  art  not  so  sharolesse,  but  thou  wouldst  blush  to  have  the 
meanest  commoner  in  London  see  thee,  in  the  action  of  thy  filthy  lust, 
and  doit  thou  not  shame  more  to  haTe  Grod,  the  maker  of  all  things 
see  thee,  who  revengeth  sinne  with  death;  he  whose  eyes  are  cleerer 
then  the  sunne,  who  is  the  searcher  of  the  heart,  and  holdeth  vengeance 
in  his  hands  to  punish  sinners?   Oh,  let  us  tremble,  that  we  but  once 
durst  have  such  a  wanton  communication,  in  the  hearing  of  his  Divine 
Majesty,  who  pronounoeth  damnation  for  such  as  give  themselves  over 
to  adultery.    It  is  not  possible,  saith  the  Lord,  for  any  whoreroaster, 
or  lascivious  wanton,  to  enter  into  the  kingdome  of  God ;    for  such 
sinnes,  whole  cities  have  sunke,  kingdomes  have  beene  destroyed ;  and, 
though  Grod  sutler  such  wicked  livers  to  escape  for  a  while,  yet,  at 
length,  he  payeth  home  in  this  world,  with  beggry,  shame,  diseases, 
infamy;  and  in  the  other  life,  perpetuall  damnation.  Weigh  but  the  incon- 
venience, that  growes  through  thy  loose  life,  thou  art  hated  of  all  that  are 
good,  despised  of  the  vertuous,  and  only  well  thought  of,  of  repro- 
bates, rascals,  ruffians,  and  such  as  the  world  hates,  subject  to  their  lust, 
and  gaining  thy  living  at  the  hands  of  every  diseased  leacher.  O,  what 
a  miserable  trade  of  life  is  thine,  that  livest  of  the  vomit  of  sin, '  in 
hunting  after  maladies :   But  suppose,  while  thou  art  young,  thou  art 
favoured  of  thy  companions;  when  thou  waxcst  old,  and  that  thy 
(>eauty  is  faded,  then  thou  shall  be  lothed  and  despised,  even  of  them 
that  profest  most  love  tinto  thee :   Then,  good  sister,  call  to  mind  the 
basenesse  of  thy  life,  the  hainous  outrage  of  thy  sin,  that  God  doth 
punish  it  with  the  rigour  of  his  justice.     Oh,  thou  art  made  beautiful], 
faire,  and  well  formed ;  and  wilt  thou  then,  by  thy  filthy  lust,  make  thy 
body,  which,  if  thou  be  honest,  is  the  temple  of  God,  the  habitation  of 
the  divell  ?  Consider  this,  and  call  to  God  for  mercy,  and  amend  thy 
life :   Leave  this  house,  and  I  will  become  thy  faithfuU  friend  in  all 
honesty,  and  use  thee  as  mine  owne  sister.    At  this,  such  a  remorse  of 
conscience,  such  a  fearefull  terror  of  my  sin  strook  into  my  mind,  that 
I  kneeled  down  at  his  feet,  and  with  teares  besought  him,  that  he  would 
helpe  me  out  of  that  misery,  for  his  exhortation  had  caused  in  me  a 
lothing  of  my  wicked  life,  and  I  would  not  only  become  a  reformed 
woman,  but  hold  him  as  deare  as  my  father  that  gave  me  life ;  where- 
upon, he  kist  me  with  teares,  and  so  we  went  downe  together,  where  we 
had  further  communication,  and  presently  he  provided  me  another 
lodging,  where  I  not  only  used  my  selfe  honestly,  but  also  was  so 
penitent,  every  day  in  teares  for  my  former  folly,  that  he  tooke  me  to  his 
wife ;  and  bow  I  have  lived  since,  and  Idthed  filthy  lust,  I  referre  my 
Selfe  to  the  Majesty  of  God,  whoknoweth  the  secrets  of  all  hearts. 

Thus,  country-men,  I  have  publisht  the  conversion  of  an  English 
curtezan,  which,  if,  any  way,  it  be  profitable,  either  to  forwame  youth, 
or  withdraw  bad  persons  to  goodnesse,  I  have  the  whole  end  of  my 
desire ;  only  craving,  every  father  would  bring  up  his  children  with 
careful!  nurturei  and  every  young  womaa  respect  the  honour  of  her 
virgioitie. 
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ANATOMY  OF  A  WOMANS  TONGUE 

DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE  PARTS  : 

A    MEDICINE,    A    POISON,   A   SERPENT,    FIRE,   AND 

THUNDER. 

iVhereunto  is  added   divers  new    Epigrams  neven  before   printed. 
The  fifth  Edition^  with  more  new  Additions. 

^jndon^  printed  fitr  Riehaid  Harper,  and  are  to  be  told  at  hit  ibop,  at  the 
Hospital-Gate,  iGss.  Paoda^iiio,  con^ainiiig  eighteen  pages. 


Hie  Frortiispiece,  or  Meaning  vf  the  wooden  Picture,  m  the  Title-Page^ 

This  little  emblem  here  doth  represent 

The  bless'd  condition  of  a  man  content, 

Bless'd  with  a  blessing  sent  him  from  above, 

A  quiet  wife  wholly  compact  of  love ; 

In  middle  of  the  title  I  have  plac'd  them, 

With  hand  in  hand,  my  muse  so  much  hath  graced  them. 

The  smiling  sun,  that  o'er  their  heads  doth  shine, 

Doth  shew  true  love  is  heavenly  and  divine. 

Now,  at  each  comer  of  the  title  here, 

Men  discontented  in  their  minds  appear. 

One  sadly  sits,  his  wife  is  grown  so  curst. 

Her  words  like  poison  make  him  swell  and  burst. 

Another  man  is  by  a  serpent  stung. 

What  is  this  serpent  but  a  woman's  tongue? 

Another  from  the  fire  seems  to  turn. 

To  shew  that  women's  tongues  like  fire  will  burn. 

Another  sounds  his  horn,  and  doth  rejoice. 

To  drown  a  scolding  woman's  clamorous  voice. 

The  cloud  of  thunder  o'er  his  head,  you  se^ 

Doth  shew  what  diund'ring  tongues  in  women  be. 

Horns  roar,  and  thunder  rattles  from  the  sky. 

Yet  women  they  will  strain  their  voice  as  high. 

Reader,  no  longer  on  the  title  look. 

But  cast  thine  eye  a  little  on  the  book  : 

Read  it  quite  o'er,  and  surely  thou  wilt  say, 

Thy  money  is  well  laid  out,  not  cast  away. 
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To  the  new-tnarried  Man. 


*^ YOUNG  man,  that  now  hast  vcntur'd  on  a  wife. 
And  know'st  hot  the  concRtions  of  her  life ; 
For  thou  may's t  live  perhaps  with  her  a  year. 
Before  her  qualities  to  tfaiee  appear : 
Make  much  of  her  on  whom  tiiy  love  is  plac'd, 
Be  sure  thou  offer  tiot  the  first  distaste  : 
For,  if  thou  dost,  thou  openest  a  way, 
For  discontent  to  enter  in  I  siay  ; 
If  she  be  kind  of  nature,  mild,  and  chaste. 
Make  much  of  her,  for  thou  a  jewel  hast ; 
If  she  be  quarrelsome,  and  curs'dtMf  nature. 
Why  policy  will  tame  the  fiercest  creature. 
'  lions  and  tigers  by  policy  are-tiamed, 
And  other  creatures,  which  here  jire  not  named. 
Some  men  will  beat  their  wives,  but  that's  the  way, 
To  make  them  obstinate  and  go  asttay ; 
Others  no  means  unto  their  wives  allow. 
And  say,  that  is  the  way  to  make  them^bow ; 
But  such  as  these  are  knaves  and  clownish  boors, 
For  that's  the  way  to  make  them  to  be  whores. 
But,  if  thou  seest  her  strive  to  wear  the  breeches, 
Then  strive  to  overcome  her  with  kind  speeches. 
If  this  will  not  prevail,  why  then  be  sure. 
That  such  sl  wife  as  she  is  quite  p^st  cure^ 
With  evil  company  refuse  to  go. 
For  that's  enough  to  make  a  sh^p  a  shrew* 
And  to  this  end  that  thou  should  It  careful  be, 
Here  thou  shalt  know  what  I  have  done  for  thee. 
If  that  a  woman's  tongue  seem  strange  unto  thee^ 
111  shew  what  good  or  evil  they  may  do  thee. 
Into  five  parts  this  tongue  I  will  divide. 
The  first  part  is  the  best,  i^  shall  be  tr/d  ; 
And  these  be  they  in  order  written  under, 
A  Salve,  a  Poison,  a  Serpent,  Fire,  and  Thunder; 
And  first  a  woman's  tongue  a  salve  I'll  prove^ 
)f  she  be  p|ie4l^i^t  4otb  k^V  hm]imi  lov^. 


A  WOMAN'S  TONGUE.  9»9 


Hfftt)  a  Woman's  Tongite  nua/  he  taid  to  be  a  Medicine^ 

THERE  was  a  oomelyy  handsome,  proper  maid, 
That  lov'd  a  young  man  very  well  'tis  said, 
Unknown  to  him  or  unto  any  other. 
For  she  conceal'd  it  even  from  her  mother; 
But  she  grew  love-sick,  and  so  wond'rous  ill, 
Because  poor  wench  she  could  not  have  her  will ; 
Which  made  her  mother  call  her  then  to  task^ 
What  ail'd  her  to  be  sick,  she  her  did  ask* 
The  bashful  maid  at  first  would  nothing  say, 
And  yet,  she  being  willing  to  obey, 
Her  mother's  will,  thus  she  to  speak  beg^, 
And  said  she  was  in  love  vifith  such  a  man ; 
If  she  enjo/d  him  not,  she  was  undone, 
And  made  th'  unhappiest  creature  under  th'  tun. 
Her  mother  did  at  ^is  begin  to  chide, 
And  said  the  was  too  young  to  be  a  bride : 
Nevertheless  to  the  man's  friends  she  went. 
To  have  both  his  good  will,  and  their  consent. 
This  motion  did  the  young  man's  mother  please, 
But  yet  she  said  that  he  had  a  disease, 
That  was  the  cause  of  all  her  grief,  alas! , 
But  yet  she  would  not  tell  her  what  it  was. 
But,  to  be  short,  they  married  were  with  speed. 
Unto  the  love  :sick  maid's  content  indeed. 
And,  since  she  found  he  was  a  lusty  lad, 
She  wondered  what  disease  her  husband  had: 
She  found  her  husband  sound  in  wind  and  limb. 
And  no  disease  or  uckness  trovfoled  him. 
But  on  a  time  he  went  iorlk  sound  and  weH, 
And  came  home  veiy  sick,  €he  truth  to  vA\% 
For  he  had  been  ameng  a  drunken  crew. 
So  the  new^fmarried  iwife  has  sickness  knew: 
Husband,  quodi  she,  I  now  do  understand    - 
What  your  disease  is,  come  give  me  your  luiHd ; 
Be  of  good  comfeit,  for  I  will  assure  you^ 
I,  under  God,  will  undertake  to  cure  yo«* 
It  is  a  catching  sickness  and  disease, 
Which  to  prevent,  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  please ; 
My  words  shall  be  as  physick  for  your  jBOul, 
If  I  may  freely  speak  without  controul : 
He  gave  consent,  and -thus  she  did  begin. 
To  tell  her  husband  'twas  a  grievous  sin : 
It  will,  quoth  she,  if  you  do  .use  this  thing, 
Both  soul  and  body  to  confusion  bring : 
And  that  in  time  it  will  im^pair  your  health, 
Weatsen  your  jlKydy>  and  coDSttme  ypur  wealth : 
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Twill  rob  you  of  your  senses  and  your  wit^ 
And  for  all  goodness  make  you  quite  unfit: 
Overthrow  your  credit ;  O  let  me  persuade 
You  from  this  vice ;  wherefore  should  it  be  said 
That  you,  that  are  of  all  men  held  discreet, 
Should  come  home  stumbling,  reeling  in  the  street  ? 
When  every  little  boy,  to  your  disgrace. 
Will  laugh  at  you,  and  jeer  you  to  your  face. 
And  whrch  is  more,  if  this  J  often  see. 
It  will  go  near  to  break  the  heart  of  me. 
Then,  if  you  love  me,  and  me  well  respect, 
Banish  that  vice,  sweet^heart,  and  now  reject 
That  company  that  you  esteem  so  dear, 
That  ne^er  will  leave  you  till  they  leave  you  bare. 
So  with  such  words  as  these  she  did  prevail, 
For  she,  poor  heart,  could  neither  scold  nor  rail : 
And  her  kind  loving  words  were  not  in  vain, 
For  he  was  never  after  drunk  again. 
O  happy  men  that  do  such  wives  enjoy, 
Whose  tongues  are  mediciqies  to  cure  annoy. 


How  a  Womcsn*$  Tongue  may  he  saU  to  be  a  Poison* 

A  MAN  that  had  a  nimble-tongued  wife« 
With  whom  he  liv^d  a  discontented  life : 
For  she  would  tell  all  that  her  husband  did. 
And  from  her  gossips  nothing  should  be  hid. 
If  he  sometimes  did  come  home  drunk  to  bed, 
About  the  town  it  should  be  published. 
If  he  a  woman  do  salute  or  kiss. 
Why  all  the  town  forsooth  must  know  of  this. 
Tliis  made  the  poor  man  weary  of  his  life, 
Because  he  had  such  an  uimai^rd  wife. 
Upon  a  time  to  his  neighbour's  house  he  went,  . 
Much  vexM  in  mind,  and  wond'rous  discontent. 

ge  sits  him  down,  but  not  a  word  he  spake, 
ntil  his  buttons  from  his  doublet  brake ; 
It  seems  his  heart,  poor  man,  with  grief  was  thrust, 
Which  made  his  buttons  from  his  doublet  burst. 
He  sweird,  as  if  he  poisoned  had  been. 
Which  caused  them  to  call  their  neighbours  in ; 
Which  when  the  people  saw,  quoth  they,  the  man 
Is  surely  poison'd;  so  away  they  ran, 
Some  for.  strong  waters,  some  for  sallet  oil ; 
Which  when  he  saw,  he  could  no  less  but  smile : 
Quoth  he,  'tis  true,  it  was  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  hath,  like  poison,  done  me  so  much  wrong. 
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No  poison  worse  than  this,  for  certainly 
It  nmde  my  buttons  from  my  doublet  fly. 
O  women,  be  not  cruel  unto  men, 
III  words  are  wone  than  poison  now  and  tteo* 


How  a  Wamatfi  ToMgue  «My  be  Moid  to  be  aSerpmt. 

THERE  was  a  man  was  by  a  sapent  stung, 
And  asked  counsel  both  of  old  and  young, 
What  med'cine  to  apply  unto  his  sore. 
Which  every  day  did  vex  him  more  and  moie ;   - 
At  Ijast  a  woman,  old,  and  lame,  and  blind. 
Told  him  that  if  that  serpent  he  could  find, 
Bid  him  pull  out  the  stingy  and  not  in  ¥ain, 
For  he  should  mend,  and  soon  be  well  agpin*   . 
It  is  impossible  for  me,  quoth  he. 
So  many  serpents  in  that  place  there  Ix^ 
To  fipd  the  self-same  serpent  out  again, 
That  puts  me  now  unto  such  grief  and  pain. 
Another  man  stood  by  that  had  a  wife. 
That  was  a  shrew,  that  raised  wond'rous  strife: 
Quoth  he,  I  have  a  serpent  every  night, 
lliat  lieth  in  my  bosom,  and  can  bite; 
Ai^d  sure  I  think  the  best  way  it  will  be, 
To  cut  that  sting  out  that  so  troubleth  me. 
And  by  experience  I  do  know  her  tongue 
To  be  that  sting  that  does  me  so  much  wrong. 
So  home  he  goes^  and  doth  her  kindly  greet. 
And  takes  his  wife  and  binds  her  hands  and  feet. 
With  that  the  tempest  did  begin  to  rise, 
She  swore  that  she  would  claw  out  both  his  eyes. 
Ay,  quoth  the  man,  ni  give  you  leave  to  claw. 
Your  hands  being  bound,  so  he  his  knife  did  draw ; 
What  will  you  murder  me,  you  knave,  quoth  she  ? 
No,  I  will  only  cut  thy  tongue  from  thee, 
Repl/d  the  man :  When  she  heard  him  say  so. 
My  gentlewoman  knew  not  what  to  do. 
But  she  intreated  him  to  spare  her  tongue, 
And  promised  she  would  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  that  she  would  be  loving,  kind,  and  miid. 
And  even  as  harmless  as  the  new-bom  child ; 
Bid  him  do  what  he  will,  if  base  he  found  her ; 
So  upon  this  condition  he  unbound  her, 
And,  having  tamed  her  by  policy. 
They  ever  after  lived  quietly. 
Mei>  have  enough  to  do  that  many  shrews. 
Better  tame  them  by  policy  than  blows* 
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H(m^  W^matCg  Tongue  mqy  h^  said  fo  be  a  Fire. 

A  simple  countryman  a  wife  had  married, 
So  good,  that  he  wish'd  longer  he  had  tarried. 
To  plough  and  cart  he  used  for  to  go, 
But  the  poor  man  was  troubled  with  a  shrew : 
And,  being  one  day  vexed  in  his  mind. 
He  went  abroad  some  comfort  for  to  find. 
He  overtook  two  men  in  discontent, 
That  had  shrews  to  their  wives,  to  whom  he  w^t« 
Well  overtaken,  honest  men,  quoth  he. 
Let  not  my  company  oflfensive  be. 
Nor  me  reject,  'cause  I  am  something  rude, 
And  do  into  your  company  intrude  ; 
For  I  walk  here,  only  to  ease  my  mind. 
Because  small  comfort  I  at  home  can  find. 
Tis  true,  when  any  storm  is  on  the  sea. 
Men  seek  for  harbour,  'cause  they  safe  would  be ; 
And,  when  a  storm  upon  the  land  doth  rise. 
He  that  makes  little  haste  home  is  unwise. 
But  when  a  storm  is  in  the  house,  O  then, 
The  field  and  sea  are  best  for  such  poor  men. 
Faith,  friend,  said  they,  we  know  your  meaning  wc]l, 
Our  cases  are  alike,  the  truth  to  tell : 
And  here  we  walk  like  pilgrinM,  as  you  see, 
And  right  glad  of  your  company  we  be. 
Then  one  of  them  out  of  his  pocket  took 
Some  notes  out  .of  an  old  decayed  book. 
And  'cause  the  rest  should  not  his  words  despise. 
He  took  some  notes  from  scripture  too  likewise; 
These  were  the  words,  as  I  remember  well, 
*  The  tongue  is  «et  upon  the  fire  of  hell.' 
O,  quoih  the  jplough-man,  if  these  things  be  true, 
It  will  be  liefer  the  worse  for  me  nor  you : 
For  we,  that  have  our  hell  upon  the  earth. 
Shall  have,  I  hope;  our  heaven  after  death. 
So  home  he  goes  unto  his  wife  with  speed. 
And,  though  that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read« 
Yet  he  had  leam'd  enough  to  school  his  wife. 
Hoping  hereby  to  make  her  mend  her  ]ife ; 
So  in  he  comes,  and  with  his  wife  is  bold. 
Thinking  'twould  not  be  long  'ere  she  would  scold : 
Which  to  prevent,  because  he  did  misdoubt  her. 
He  told  her  that  she  carried  hell  about  her ; 
And  that  one  told  him,  being  a  scholar  greaty 
Th^t  a  woman's  tongue  it  is  the  devil's  seat ; 
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And  that  it  is  a  moist  poroicious  Jyar, 

A  backbiter  aqd  a  consuming  fire. 

The  woman^  hearing  this,  did  hide  her  Acei 

It  was  a  certain  sign  she  had  some  grace. 

When  he  saw  this,  he  kiss'd  her  lot in^y, 

And  after  that  they  lived  quietly : 

And  some  report  her  eyes  in  tears  she  drenchM, 

And,  with  th(Ose  tearS|  hell*fire  itself  was  quenched. 


How  a  WanuuCs  Tongue  may  he  said4o  bea  Thunder* 

I 

THERE  was  a  huntsnian  did  a  wufe  <enj9y. 
Whose  tongue  did  breed  him  much  annoy-;  . 
But  when  she  sodded,  be  his  horn  wouH  wuad, 
Purposely  her  clsunorous  touAue  'he'^d  drowa'd. 
But,  on  a  time,  her  voice  so  hi^  «he  reare. 
She  drowns  the  horn,  and  die  pobr  buntsoWs  lens. 
Away  he  goes  unto  a  neighbour's  house. 
To  drink  away  his  grief,  and  to  carouse : 
Neighbour,  quoth  he,  pray  take  it  not  in  scorn. 
Resolve  me,  what  is  }oud?er  ^ani  a  bc^n?; 
Thunder,  quoth  he  is  louder,  my  good  friei^d. 
Now  heaven,  quQtb  thehuntsman,  <ne def<aid 
From  such  like  thunder  as.  I  beard  Wa  now. 
That  drowned  my  shrill  bom,  and  ftar'd  pe  too* 
Thunder  brings  rain,  quoth  be,  O  heavens  saive  j^y 
Take  in  your  clothes,  and  s^,  I  wanungrg^ve  you. 
Quoth  the  other  man,  you  know  not  what  you  say, 
For  there  hath  been  no  tli under  all  this  day. 
Yes,  quoth  the  huivteman,  I  dare  boldly  aweaf^ 
Such  a  like  thunder  I  did  neverhear,.    ■ 
Not  in  the  element,  but  here  -below. 
Unto  my: terror,  yet  Unknown  to  you* 
The  thunder  is  in  my  wife's  tongue  too  comm&n, 
No  thunder  like  the  thund'ring  of  a  woman. 
He  takes  his  leave,  and  homewards  he  makes  haste, 
Hoping,  that  now  the  tempest  is  quite  past; 
But,  all  the  way  he  goes,  he  cries  a-main. 
Women,  take  in  your  sheets,  'tialikerto  rain  3 
For,  since  it  thundered, /tis  not' yet  an  hour, 
And,  after  thunder,  is  usuaRy-a  sboiwir:  *  . 
But,  when  his  wife  did  cometo  know  of  thu^ 
Her  tongue  did  never  aAer  dp  amiss;  '  * 
Nor  was  she  after  known  ^to  be  so  boM, 
To  thunder  with  her  tongue,  to  rail,  <>r  scold. 
Thus  policy,  by  wise  men,  still  is  used 
To  tame  a  shrew,  by  whom  they  are  abused* 
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Thus  in  five  parts  I  do  divide  the  tongue^ 
And  yet  no  civil  woman  do  I  wrong ; 
Nor  yet  uncivil  women  can  deny. 
But  that,  of  them,  I  speak  but  sparingly ; 
For,  I  protest,  I  wish  so  well  to,  all. 
That  I  will  never  dip  my  pen  in  gall. 


THE  SONG. 

TO  THB  TVKE  OF  THE  OLD  BRIDE. 

WHEN  the  world  was  made,  as  I  understood. 
All  that  was  made,  God  saw  it  was  good ; 
Then  God  made  Adam,  and  gave  him  life, 
And,  of  his  rib,  he  made  him  a  wife; 
So  mild,  so  wond'rous  mild. 
Was  Adam's  sweet  wife. 
That  it  was  ne'er  known 
Her  tongue  raised  strife. 

But,  when  the  world  received  a  curse, 

Then  women,  like  men,  grew  worse  and  worse. 

Among  these  weeds,  to  supply  men's  wants, 

There  grew  some  m^dicinary  plants. 

So  good,  so  wond'rous  good, 

That  man  may  procure 

A  wife,  as  a  medicine 

To  heal  the  impure. 

But  do  not  to  that  woman  sue, 
That  hath  a  tongue  as  long  as  two ; 
For,  if  thou  love  her  wond'rous  wel^ 
Her  poison'd  words  will  make  thee  swell : 
Such  grief,  such  wond'rous  grief. 
Thy  heart  will  possess. 
That  all  thy  life-time 
Thou  wilt  live  in  distress. 

Nor  come  not  to  that  woman^s  house, 
That  takes  delight  to  drink  and  carouse ; 
For,  when  ^e  is  drunk,  she^U  prove  thy  foe^ 
And  thy  reputation  overthrow : 
So  false,  so  wond'rous  false, 
Her  tongue  it  will  be. 
And,  in  the  end,  prove 
A  serpent  to  thee. 
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If  thou  hetr  a  woman  cane  and  swear. 
To  love  such  a  woman  I  wish  thee  fort)ear; 
For  all  the  town  dodi  know  full  well. 
Her  tongue  is  tet  on  die  fire  of  hell: 
Such  flames, .  such  wondVous  flames, 
From  her  tongue  will  oomci 
Twere  better  that  such 
A  woman  were  dumb. 

If  thou  see  a  woman  loud  and  high, 

As  loud  as  thunder  from  the  sky, 

Then  stop  thine  ears,  and  go  thy  way; 

It  is  no  boot  for  thee  to  stay:  .  /^^.^ 

So  loud,  so  wond'rous  loud, 

Her  tongue  it  will  be. 

As  thou  shalt  find 

Lake  thunder  to  thee. 

There  is  a  way  to  tame  a  shrew,  - 
And  this  is  it,  if  thou  wilt  know; 
Thy  love  must  teach  her,  by  degrees. 
How  she  the  serpent's  head  may  squeese: 
So  subtle,  so  wond'rous  subfle^ 
This  serpent  appears. 
That  man  and  wife 
He  sets  by  the  ears. 

Now,  if  these  lines  she  understand. 

And  bring  herself  under  command ; 

If  she  her  duty  so  well  know. 

Then  take  my  word,  shell  be  no  shrew : 

So  good,  so  wond'rous  good. 

This  woman  will  be. 

In  after-times, 

A  comfort  to  thee. 


Epigram  J« 

THERE  was  a  fellow,  that  would  undergo 
To  tame  the  fiercest  and  cruell'st  shrew. 
That  lived  on  the  earth ;  and  so  'twas  tr/d; 
For,  after  that,  he  had  one  to  his  bride, 
With  whom  he  liv'd  in  discontent  and  strife. 
That  made  him  almost  weary  of  his  life : 
She  brought  him  to  his  night-cap,  and,  with  grief. 
He  took  his  bed,  refusing  all  relief. 
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It  chanced  on  a  time,  a  bu}l  broke  loose 
Out  of  a  butcher's  yard,  or  slaugbter^-house. 
Stark-mad,  and  with  his  horns  the  ground  up-teaiB, 
With  twenty  mastiff-dog^  about  his  ears. 
The^woman-conquer'd  man,  that  lay  in  bed. 
Hearing  a  noise,  steps  up,  like  one  half  dead, 
And,  opening  the  casement  in  great  haste, 
Looking  upon  the  bul],  did  take  distaste 
To  see  him  halM  with  ropes,  and  tore  with  dogs. 
With  hooting  boys  skipping  about  like  frogs ; 
Begins  to  call  to  thein,  Ho,  hold  your  hands, 
And  understand  now  how  the  matter  stauds  ; 
Why  hale  you  so  the  bull?  Let  him  alone; 
Tis  too  much  odds,  so  many  unto  one : 
But,  if  you'll  have  him  tam'd,  be  rul'd  by  me, 
Give  him  a  wife,  and  he'll  soon  tamed  be. 

THERE  was  aB  a^ieat  batchelor  of  late. 
Could  not  endure  tp  hesix  a  woman  prate ; 
And,  to  prevait  the  nuschief  of  the  tongue. 
The  man  did  live  a  bjEitphelor  so  long: 
An  old,  decayed  maid  to  him  did  come, 
That  lack'd  a  service,  feeble,  lame,  and  dumb 
Made  signs  to  him,  that  he  would  her  prefer, 
That  she  might  serve  this  ancient  batchelor. 
To  whom  he  said,  Now  welcome,  honest  Mab ; 
For,  since  I  cannot  brook  a  prattling  drab,. 
Ill  mar^y  thee,  though  thou  be  dumb  and  old, 
Because  I  know  thou  wilt  not  prove  a  scold  : 
What  shall  I  say  ?  My  mind  111  freely  break  : 
The  dumb  had  better  luck,  th^n  some  can  speak. 

Epigram  III. 

JOAN,  I  do  hear,  Jthat  thou  art  turned  scold. 
And  I  am  sorry  thou  art  grown  so  bold, 
Since  I  do  know,  when  thou  wast  counted  civil; 
Can  man's  ill  manners  make  a  woman  evil? 
Then  I  to  wed  persuaded  will. by  no  man, 
Because  I  will  not  overthrow  a  woman. 


Epigram  IV. 
Ques»   PEG,  whfit's  the  xoasoiiyou  so  crabbed  are? 

Ans.    Because  to  live  you  have  no  better  care. 
Why  dp  you  to  the  ale-house  follow  me  ? 
Because  I  you  at  home  had  xatkex  «^. 
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Why  do  you  scold,  when  I  at  home  do  come  ? 
Would  you  be  drunk,  and  have  me  to  be  dumb  ? 
And  why  speak  you  not  of  it  on  the  morrow  ? 
Because  my  heart  is  then  too  full  of  sorrow* 
Alas,  poor  heart,  'tis  time  for  me  to  mend ; 
Pity  to  break  the  heart  of  such  a  friend. 


Epigram  F« 

I  had  a  bird,  which/  with  great  care  and  pains, 
I  taught  to  sing;  my  pleasure  was  my  gains: 
But,  O !  I  had  a  parrot  at  the  last. 
That,  without  teaching,  learn'd  to  speak  too  fast. 


Epigram   VI» 

A  scolding  woman  vex'd  her  husband  so, 
That  out  of  doors  he  discontent  did  go ; 
And,  as  he  sadly  went  along  the  street, 
A  discontented  man  this  man  did  meet. 
Weeping  and  wailing,  wringing  of  his  hands : 
Of  whom  the  other  man  of  him  demands. 
What  was  the  cause,  that  he  lamented  so  ? 

0  friend,  quoth  he,  the  cause  of  this  my  woe 
Is  this  :  my  wife  is  dead,  and  I  am  left 
Comfortless,  and  of  comfort  quite  bereft ; 

As  good  a  creature  as  e'er  liv'd  on  earth, 
This  morning  did  she  lose  her  vital  breath. 
Was  she  so  good  ?  Quoth  he;  so  is  not  mine : 

1  would  my  wife  had  thep  excused  thine. 


Epigram  VII. 

TWO  men  did  walk  together  in  the  street; 
Neighbours  they  were,  and  both  of  them  discreet : 
Friend,  quoth  the  one,  the  death  of  my  good  wife 
Doth  grieve  me  so,  I  think 'twill  end  my 'life. 
And  truly,  qnoth  the  other,  Neighbour  John, 
I  may  rejoice^  that  mine  is  dead  and  gone; 
For,  whilst  she  liv'd,  I  ne'er  liv'd  merry  day. 
And,  now  she's  dead,  I  may  both  sport  and  play 
Follow  my  work,  and  never  bc^p ontroul'd : 
No  grief  like  his,  that's  troubled  with  a  scold. 


roL0  rr. 
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No  sooner  I»d  he  spoke^  but  two  stout  dames 

Were  Scolding,  and  forgot  each  dther^s  names  ; 

Whore,  slut,  and  drab,  between  these  two,  were  common. 

The  ordinary  language  of  bad  women. 

He,  that  was  troubled  with  the  scolding  wife. 

Did  run,  as  he  had  run  ev'n  for  his  life ; 

And  would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise. 

But  that  his  wife  then  from  her  grave  did  rise, 

And  that  she  followed  him,,  and  kept  a  stir. 

Because  she  heard  him  talk  so  much  of  her : 

Art  come  again,  quoth  he,  for  to  torment  me  f 

Now  I  do  wonder  who  the  devil  sent  thee. 

O,  if  the  remembrance  of  a  scold  do  so. 

What  will  the  living  presence  of  them  do  ? 

Epigram  VIII. 

THERE  was  a  woman  known  to  be  so  bold. 
That  she  was  noted  for  a  common  scold ; 
And  on  a  time,  it  seems,  she  wrong'd  her  betters, 
Who  sent  her  unto  prison,  bound  in  fetters : 
The  day  of  her  arraignment  being  come, 
Before  grave  elders,  this  then  was  her  doom : 
She  should  be  ducked  over  head  and  ears. 
In  a  deep  pond,  before  her  overseers. 
Thrice  was  she  under  water,  yet  not  fainted. 
Nor  yet,  for  aught  tkat  I  could  see,  was  daunted  ; 
For,  when  with  water  she  was  covered, 
She  clapp'd  her  hands  together  o'er  her  head, 
To  signify,  that  then  she  could  not  talk. 
But  then  she  would  be  sure  her  hands  should  walk : 
She  had  no  power,  but  yet  she  had  a  will, 
That,  if  she  could,  she  would  have  scolded  still : 
For,  after  that,  when  they  did  her  up-hale. 
Fiercely  against  them  all  then  did  she  rail. 
This  proves  some  women  void  of  reasonable  wit ; 
\\rhich  if  they  had,  thea  would  they  soon  submit. 

Epigram  IX, 

A  countryman,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Sold  all  his  living  and  to  Spain  would  go  : 
His  wife  went  with  him  ;  though  she  were  unkind, 
None  could  persuade  her  for  to  stay  behind. 
They  shipping  took  ;  and,  as  they  sail'd  along, 
The  billows  vose,  the  wind  grew  wond'rous  strong^ 
So  that  there  was  a  mighty  tempest  then, 
Which  causM  the  captain  to  command  the  men 
To  cast  their  greatest  burdens  over-board  ; 
The  which  was  done  according  to  his  word. 
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The  couatryoM^  46aer?iag  whit  tlwy  did". 
Took  up  his  wife  upon  hb  back,  anbid^ 
And  went  to  cait  her  oVr  into  the  tea. 
Crying  aload»  Thit  ii  m  baray  dav. 
This  i^  the  grettett  bindea  that  I  have, 
Tis  best  for  me  to  make  the  eea  her  grave : 
But  she  intreated  him  to  spare  her  life, 
And  she  would  prove  a  kind  and  loving  wife. 
And  some  report,  fiiis  fear  with  her  so  wrou^t, 
That  she  be^une  good,  that  befere  was  nau^t. 

EfigrmX. 

TWO  jfoung  men  for  a  maid  of  kte  did  strive^ 
^re  either  of  them  knew  the  way  to  thrive : 
One  challenged  the  oAerforto  fight; 
But  this  same  challeoge  did  him  so  aftight, 
That  he,  on  even  terms,  gave  o'er  the  sate, 
\^thout  an  arbitrator  to  dispute; 
And,  'cause  that  fighting  he  did  so  abhof,- 
He  said,  she  was  not  worth  the  fighting  for : 
Nevertheless,  because  he  lov'd  her,  though. 
At  cross  and  pile  he  was  intent  to  throw. 
Now,  reader,  do  not  think  the  wenich  mistook  him. 
The  wench  was  cross  enough,  for  she  forsook  him ; 
Upon  the  other  fellow  did  wt  smile, 
So  cross  to  one,  and  to  this  other  pile. 

Efigram  XL 

HARRY  was  man/d  to  a  Guildhall  wife. 
And  he  that  parchment  wench  did  often  curse : 
Though  she,  poor  wretch,  was  still,  and  void  of  strife, 
Yet  he  bum'd  her,  and  took  on  ten  times  worse. 
Well,  Harry,  if  this  die,  shake  off  thy  fetter  ; 

Marry  no  more,  for  seldom  comes  die  better. 

« 

I^igrumXIL 

AN  honest  man,  bdng  troubled  with  a  scold. 
Told  her,  if  she  continued  so  bold, 
That  he  would  have  a  case  made  out  of  hand. 
To  keep  her  tongue  in,  under  hb  command. 
Well,  ^hp  had  need  to  have  a  special  care. 
Lest  she,  with  scolding,  wear  her  tongue  threadbare ; 
Which  if  she  do,  'twill  be  so  poor  and  bose^ 
That,  sure,  her  tongue  will  not  be  worth  a  case. 

EpgnmXUL 

AN  honest  waterman,  that  kept  a  ferry. 
Did  take  delight  to  see  his  chiloied  merrj  \ 
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And  on  the  tongs  sometimes  he'd  play  a  fit, 
And  the  poor  children  would  dance  after  it ; 
And  always,  when  his  wife  did  scold,  they  say, 
The  good  man  he  upon  the  tongs  would  play  ; 
Methought  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  behold 
Man  play,  children  dance,  and  woman  scold. 


Epigram  XIV, 

A  wretched  woman  strove  to  wear  the  breeches. 
And,  to  her  husband,  us'd  uncivil  speeches : 
Nay,  she  was  not  content  ill  words  to  send  him. 
But  she  a  box  o'  th'  ear  at  last  did  lend  him  : 
The  man  did  for  her  valour  praise  her  much. 
Because  she  gave  him  such  a  gentle  touch. 
Come,  faith,  quoth  he,  the  first  three  hits  for  sixpence. 
Here,  take  this  cudgel,  try  how  thou  canst  fence ; 
I  hope  I  am  not  such  a  silly  elf, 
But  I  am  able  to  defend  myself. 
Together  by  tfce  ears,  at  last,  they  fell. 
And  cudgel'd  one  another  very  well. 
A  porter,  loaden  with  neat's  tongues,  and  sowce. 
Enquired  for  the  master  of  the  house. 
Faith,  friend,  quoth  he,  I'll  tell  you  presently. 
For  we  are  striving  for  the  mastery : 
At  length  the  woman  did  begin  to  yield. 
The  man,  with  much  ado,  did  win  the  field. 
Porter  (quoth  he)  now  speak  your  mind  to  me. 
For  I  am  master  of  the  house  you  see. 
Sir,  quoth  the  porter,  your  wife's  friends  have  sfnt 
Neats  tongues  and  sowce  to  feed  upon  this  Lent. 
How  tongues,  quoth  he  ?  Take  them  away  again. 
For  an  ill  ^ngue  hath  almost  been  my  bain  ; 
Go  tell  my  wife's  friends,  of  all  meats  that  be. 
The  tongue  agreeth  worst  of  all  with  me. 
And,  as  for  sowce,  I  sowcinghave  enough  ; 
She  cannot  only  scold,  but  she  c&n  cuff. 


Epigram  XV. 

A  woman  that  did  love  a  cup  of  ale. 
Would;  oft  be  drunk,  and  would  as  often  rail, 
And  scold  at  every  one  she  met  withal. 
And  being  drunk  upon  a  time  did  fall 
Scolding  at  every  one  that  passed  by. 
And  being  drunk  the  people  let  her  lie ; 
At  length  a  certain  parrot  heard  her  talk, 
Aad  talked  ^  fast  as  she,  and  cried,  Walk,  walk, 
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Ay,  quoth  the  woman,  send  me  now  your  band. 
And  ril  walk  hmne,  and  yet  she  could  not  stand. 
Betwixt  these  two  there  is  a  difference, 
I  fain  would  know  who  spoke  the  better  sense. 

JOHN  BARRET  had  a  parrot  for  to  sdl. 
And  went  about  where  gentlemen  did  dwell, 
To  sell  bis  parrot;  at  the  length  he  met 
A  friend  of  his,  that  inwardly  did  fret, 
For  be,  it  seems,  had  marry^d  with  a  shrew, 
That  vex'd  his  mind  wherever  he  did  go. 
Quoth  Barret,  Friend,  will  you  my  parrot  buy, 
Which  can  both  talk  and  prate  most  daintily  ? 
No,  quoth  the  man,  I  thank  you,  cood  John  Barret; 
Faith,  I  am  too  inuch  troubled  with  a  parrot ; 
Yet,  in  r^tfrd  you  are  a  friend  of  mine, 
I  am  content  to  change  my  bird  for  thine. 
O,  quoth  John  Barrett,  are  yc^  grown  so  wise  ? 
Your  bird  I  fear  will  daw  out  both  mine  eycs> 

• 

EfigramXVIl. 

A  fellow,  that  wi^  troubled  with  a  wife, 
With  Whom  he  liv'd  a  discontented  life. 
Set  up  a  bill,  and  colouf'd  it  with  green : 
Within  this  place,  quoth  h^,  is  to  te  seen 
A  monster  like  a  woman,  more  uncivil,  ^ 

In  form  a  woman,  but  in  speech  a  devil. 

Ep^am  XVIIL 

A  woman  ctid  deqiand  pf  n^e  of  late,  ^ 

Why  I  condemn'd  her  for  her  idle  prate : 
Since  that  her  tongue,  although  a  member  bad» 
Was  all  the  'fensive  weapon  uat  she  had; 
I  cannot  tel),  how  it  did  her  defend. 
But  I  am  sure,  that  it  did  me  offend : 
For  a  sharp-weapon'd  woman  I  will  praise  her. 
For  why  her  tongue  is  sharper  than  a  ra^or. 

TWO  men  complained  sorely  of  their  wives. 
And  said  they  lived  very  ,unnat*ral  lives. 
My  wife,  quoth  one,  my  very  heart  will  break, 
For  she  is  sullen,  and  she  will  not  speak. 


»s 
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O,  quoth  the  other,  it  is  a  sweet  distress. 

For  of  two  evils  always  chuse  the  less* 

Thy  wife  wants  tongue,  and  mine  she  hath  too  much. 

Uniiappy  are  those  men,  whose  wives  aye  such* 

'  Epigram  XX, 

THERE  was  a  woman,  a  notorious  scold. 
That  used  to  be  so  audacious  bold, 
That,  when  her  husband  to  the  alehouse  went, 
Would  follow  him,  although  small  coin  he  spent ; 
And  she  would  scold  so  wond'rous  loud  and  fierce. 
It  is  past  my  skill  the  same  for  to  rehearse : 
But,  when  she  was  rebuk'd,  she  would  reply. 
It  was  her  nature  to  talk  hastily. 
If  it  be  so,  pray  tell  nae,  good  John  Golding, 
What  difference  is  'twixt  hasty  talk  and  scolding. 

Epigram  XXL 

• 

THERE  was  a  certain  man  a  wife  did  wed. 
That  was  but  meanly  taught,  but  better  fed. 
For  always,  when  he  was  disposed  to  play. 
This  woman  would  be  si|ilen  all  the  day ; 
Which  vexed  him,  who  thought  he  had  great  wrong, 
Complaining  that  his  wife  bad  ne'er  ^  tongue : 
But  I  think  no,  fpr  I  have  heard  it  told. 
That  he  was  bless'd,  because  she  would  not  scold. 
But  he  did  vex  her  so,  that,  at  the  last, 
She  that  had  lost  her  tongue  did  prate  too  fast. 


A»  Epitaph. 

HERE  lies  my  wife  in  earthly  mould, 
Who,  when  «he  liv^d,  did  nought  but  sccdcf. 
Peace,  wake  her  not;  for  now  she's  still : 
She  had^  but  now  I  have  my  will. 


A  Dream* 

1  wauderVl  forth  ^  while  agone^, 
And  went  I  kiievjr  pot  ^hither^ 
3ut  there  were  beauties  many  a  onct 
Appeared  all  together. 
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In  %  pleasant  field  of  sairtb^ 
I  walked  all  about ; 
In  the  garden  of  the  earth 
A  spirit  found  me  out. 

Jealousy  her  heart  did  wound. 

She  was  made  the  people's  Wonder; 

Like  a  tempest  was  her  sound,  » 

And  her  speech  like  claps  of  thunder. 

Homewards  then  I  went  with  speed. 
Reason  good,  and  why  ?   Because 
I  perceiv'd  that  Jove  decreed. 
Sweet  meat  should  bate  sowre  sauce* 

Vinegar  was  mixM  with  cream, 

vSut  all  this  was  but  a  dream. 


The  faithful  Shepkerfs  djfmg  Smg. 

To  the  Tone  of 
<  Madam,  be  oorcred,  why  staiMl  jon  ban?* 

« 

COME,  shepherds,  cast  your  pipes  away, 

No  time  for  tnirth  when  grief  is  near : 

If  that  you  please  a  while  to  stay, 

My  sorrow  to  you  III  declare. 
Unhappy  I  that  placed  my  love, 
On  her  that  did  inconstant  prove* 

As  I  sat  by  my  flocks  of  sheep, 
•Upon  a  merry  holiday, 
Although  my  flocks  I  safe  did  k^. 
Yet  beauty  stole  my  heart  away. 

A  heavenly  beauty  came  to  m€. 
And  did  salute  me  with  a  smile* 
From  Cupid's  snares  I  lived  free, 
Until  her  iooks  did  me  beguile. 

I  wedded  her,  made  her  my  own, 
She  was  as  neighbour  to  my  heart; 
My  fortunes  I  have  overthrown. 
For  she  from  me  did  quickly  start. 

Her  company  1  could  not  have. 
Neither  by  night,  tior  yet  by  diy. 
I  was  no  better  than  hes  slave, ' 
For  I  did  work,  wheti  the  did  play* 
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Then  was  I  forc'd  the  sea  to  cross,- 
And  leave  my  wedded  wife  behind ; 
But  I  was  happy  in  my  loss. 
Because  to  me  she  proved  unkind. 

In  three  years  after  I  was  gone. 
She  chose  herself  another  mate ; 
I  found  her  with  another  man, 
And  then  she  said  I  came  too  late. 

Then  I  was  shipped  away  again, 
I  was  betray'd  I  know  not  how. 
And  landed  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
And  iiow  again  retum'd  to  you. 

•  •    •  1 

You  woods,  you  hills,  you  dales,  you  groves. 
You  brooks,  and  ev^y  pleasant  spring, 
You  creatures,  come,  whom  nothing  moves, 
And  l^ear  a  woful  shepherd  sipg^ 

For  to  my  fellow  shepherd  swains, 
I  oftentimes  have  made  my  mone, 
But  what  my  mournful  words  contains 
Is  rightly  understood  of  non^. 

O  sacred  heavens,  why  do  I  spend 
My  just  endeavours  thus  in  vain, 
Since  what  the  fates  do  fore-intetnd, 
They  never  sifter  change  again  i 

Nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  true  desert. 
Nor  all  that  woful  man  can  do, 
Can  win  him  place  within  her  heart. 
That  finds  he  was  not  bom  thereto. 

And  so  farewel,  kind  shepherds  all^ 
Adieu,  adieu,  false  shepherdess, 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  my  call, 
For  thou  hast  brought  me  to  distress* 

He  sent  his  groans  up  to  the  skies^ 
And  yielded  up  his  vital  breath; 
The  shepherds  closed  up  his  eyes, 
And  laid  him  in  his  bed  of  deatku 

They  sung  a  mournful  elegy, 
Qver  his  grave,  ^here,  ^s  he  }ay, 
All  fiesh,  quofli  they,  is  bom  to  die, 
And  this  shall  be  his  epitaph: 
Lo,  here  Ijes  he  d^at.  plap'd  ^^  ^^y^t 

Oa  bet  f  hat  did  Inc^ifitaixt  ^xqn<&% 
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A  Postscript. 

SINCE  first  my  book  was  printed,  I  do  hear, 
Some  women  no  good-yrill  to  me  do  bear: 
But  I  must  needs  confess,  that  they  were  such, 
£ven  of  the  vulgar  sort  that  I  did  touch. 
And  such,  whose  carriage  with  their  breeding  showHi 
Unto  the  world  their  weakness  have  made  known  5 
Prov'd  themselves  guilty  of  the  things  I  writ, 
Shewing  but  little  manners,  and  less  wit. 
But,  since  I  find  my  book  hath  done  some  good, 
I  will  go  forward,  though  by  them  withstood : 
It  hath  converted  two,  and  made  them  civil. 
That  were  almost  as  bad  as  is  the  devil ; 
They  did  confess,  they  did  disgrace  their  marriage. 
And  wrong  their  husbands  by  their  evil  carriage ; 
They  did  confess,  that  I  was  in  no  fieiult. 
By  shewing  them  how  poorly  they  did  halt ; 
They  do  confess,  how  they  indebted  are 
For  my  good  w^ll  to  them  and  hpnest  care, 
Had  to  their  credit  and  their  reputation. 
And  glad  was  I  of  this  their  recantation : 
And  glad  was  I  when  this  I  understood, 
That  I  was  bom  to  do  a  woman  good. 
Henceforth  I  promise,  and  I  do  not  flatter, 
To  rest  their  servant  in  a  greater  gutter. 


(    ««6    ) 
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RELATION 

OF 

THOSE  SAD  AND  LAMENTABLE  ACCIDENTS, 

Which  happened  in  and  about  the  Parish  Church  of  Wydecombe,  near 

the  Dartmoors,  in  Devonshire, 

OK  SUNDAY  THB  21ST  OF  OCTOBER  LAST,  1638. 

Came,  behold  the  works  of  the  Ldrd,  what  desokuions  he  hath  made  in 
the  earth 

PSAL,  xlvi.  8. 
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Tfaougb  tbis  is  called  properly  the  second  relation  of  tbia  wonderfnl  accident ;  yet 
it  includes  tbe  former  verbatim,  and  adds  and  explains  some  passagpes,  eitncr 
omitted  or  left  obscure,  bjf  way  of  appendix. 

As  for  tbe  veracity  of  tbis  relation,  I  am  in  no  doubt,  being  so  well  attested,  and 
licensed  to  be  printed  by  tbe  Bisbop  of  London's  domestick  cbaplain  ;  but  I 
could  wisb  tbat  tbese  terrors  of  tbe  Lord  would  persuade  men  to  be  more  afraid 
of  bis  judgments,  and  to  seek  for  bis  mercy  and  protection,  in  tbe  time  of  need, 
by  a  just  discbarge  of  tbeir  respective  duties. 


To  the  Reader. 

I  here  present  thee  with  a  second  relation  of  that  wonderful  accident, 
which  the  printing  of  the  former  book  hath  given  occasion  of. 
Having  now  received  a  full  and  perfect  relation,  as  is  possible  to  be 
hoped  for,  or  procured,  assuring  thee  it  is  not  grounded  on  informa- 
tion taken  up  at  second-hand  ;  but  those  persons  being  now  come  to 
London,  who  were  eye-witnesses  herein,  and  the  cbiefest  discoverers 
of  the  effects  of  these  terrible  accidents  :  Although  thou  hadst  the 
truth  ^  part  before,  yet  not  the  tythe  thereof,  the  full  relation 
whereof  thou  shalt  find  here  annexed,  following  after  the  former 
irelatioir,  supplied  in  all  those  particulars,  wherein  there  was  any 
defj^t  before,  supposing  it  better  to  annex  it,  than  to  dissolve  and 
hlendit  with  tbe  former.    What  thou  hadst  not  before,  shall  only  b0 
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supplied  now,  and  no  more  ;  and  what  thou  findest  not  here,  take  to 
be  true,  as  they  are  expressed  there  ;  and,  although  it  be  lar^r  than 
our  former,  yet  we  desired,  in  penning  thereof,  not  to  trouble  thee 
with  many  words,  but  only  the  substance  of  this  sad  matter,  as  con- 
cisely as  we  could  ;  and,  though  the  price  be  more,  yet  suspend  thy 
censure  till  thou  hast  perused  it,  and  then,  it  may  be,  thou  wilt  give 
him  thanks,  who  hath  been  at  the  pains  to  add  this  to  the  former ; 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  unless  he  could  tender  it  upon  very 
good  authority,  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  more  than  needful.  We 
know  fame  and  report  vary  exceedingly,  not  knowing  wherein  to 
pitch  our  belief,  for  it  much  increaseth  or  diminisheth  by  flying,  ac- 
cording to  the  apprehension  and  memory,  both  of  the  givers  out,  and 
takers  up  ;  but  take  this  on  his  word,  who  only  wisheth  and  intend* 
eth  thy  good.     Farewell. 


4  tnie  Relation  of  those  most  strange  nnd  kanentable  Accidents^  happen*^ 
ing  in  the  parish  church  of  Wydecomb^  in  Devonshire^  ou  Sunday  the 
2Ut  of  October y  l638. 

GOD's  visible  judgments,  and  terrible  remonstrances,  which  every 
noming  are  brought  to  light,  coming  unto  our  knowledge,  should  be 
>ur  observation  and  admonition,  *  that  thereby  the  inhabitants  of  the 
larth  may  learn  righteousness  ;**  for  to  let  them  pass  by  us,  as  water 
runs  by  our  doors,  unobserved,  argues  too  much  regardlesness  of  God, 
n  the  way  of  his  judgments  f,  not  to  suffer  them  to  sink  into  our  a£fec- 
ions,  and  to  prove  as  so  many  terrible  warning-pieces,  which  are  shot 
>ff  from  a  watcb-tower,  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy's  approach,  to 
iwaken  and  affright  us,  are  but  a  means  to  harden  our  hearts  against 
the  Lord,  and  to  awaken  his  justice  to  punish  us  yet  more:  But  'to 
lear  and  fear,'|  and  to  do  wickedly  no  more ;  to  search  our  hearts^  and 
imend  our  ways,  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  any  of  God's  re- 
narkable  terrors  manifested  among  us*  When  God  is  angry  with  us,  it 
}Ught  to  be  our  wisdom  to  meet  him,  and  make  peace  with  him  :  And, 
^ere  we  see  legible  characters  of  his  power  and  wrath,  to  learn  to 
ipell  out  his  meaning,  touching  ourselves ;  to  leave  off  all  busy,  mali- 
lious,  causless,  and  unchristianly  censuring  of  others,  and  to  turn  in 
upon  ourselves,  remembering,  Vel  pcpnitendumy  vel  pereundumy  •  Except 
^e  repent,  we  shall  likewise  perish,1|  Certain  it  is,  that  we  do,  in  vain^ 
jxpect  immunity  from  God's  judgments,  by  slighting,  or  contemning 
;hem,  or  inereasing  in  pur  sinnings  against  him.  If  Pharaoh,  by  the 
terror  of  thundering  and  lightning,  was  so  affrighted,  that  he  saith  to 
Moses,  '  Intreat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  that  there  be  no  more 
mighty  thunderiqgs  and  hail.'§  And  if  Caligula,  opt  of  the  fear  of 
thunder,  would  run  under  his  bed  to  hide  himself:  How  much  mor^ 
ihould  we  Christians  learn  to  fear  and  tremble  before  the  most  mighty 

*  £ph.  iii.  5.  ^  Isa.  xxvi.  £|,  11.  X  Ftena  paucorem  terror  omniam. 

n  Luke  xiii.  5.  I  Exod.  ix.  ^. 
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God,  *  whose  voice  only  can  shake  tJie  mountains,  and  rend  the  rocks, 
and  divide  the  flames  of  &re** ;  rends  churches,  amazeth,  and  strikei 
dead  at  his  pleasure,  the  sons  of  men  ?  As  the  prophet  David  saith, 
*  He  doth  whatsoever  he  pleaseth  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  he  causeth  the 
vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  maketh  lightnings  lor 
the  rain,  and  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  the  treasures  of  the*eartb  ;  so  uti- 
searchable  is  his  wisdom,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out/  Therefore, 
this  should  awe  and  humble  our  heai'ts  before  the  Lord,  rising  up  unto 
more  perfection  in  godliness,  doing  unto  our  God  more  and  better  ser- 
vice  than  ever  hitherto  we  have  done,  reverencing  and  sanctifying  his 
dreadful  name  in  our  hearts :  especially  when  his  judgments  break  in 
upon  men,  even  in  his  own  house,  ^mingling  their  blood  with  their  sa- 
crifices,' and  that,  in  a  most  terrible  manner,  smiting,  and  wounding,  and 
killing,  as,  in  this  ensuing  relation,  may  appear ;  which,  for  the  sudden- 
ness and  strangeness  thereof,  and,  in  a  manner,  miraculous,  considering 
the  many  circumstances,  I  believe  few  ages  can  parallel,  or  produce  the 
like.  The  Lord  teach  thee  to  profit  thereby,  that  it  may  be  as  a  ser- 
mon preached  to  thee  from  heaven  by  the  Lord  himself. 

Upon  Sunday  the  twenty-first  of  October  last,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Wydecombe,  near  the  Dartmoors,  in  Devonshire,  there  fell,  in  time  of 
divine  service,  a  strange  darkness,  increasing  more  and  more,  so  that  the 
people,  there  assembled,  could  not  see  to  read  in  any  book  ;  and  sud- 
denly, in  a  fearfijil  and  lamentable  manner,  a  mighty  thundering  was 
heard,  the  rattling  whereof  did  answer  much  like  unto  the  sound  and 
report  of  many  great  cannons,  and  terrible  strange  lightning  therewith, 
greatly  amazing  those  that  heard  and  saw  it,  the  darkness  increasing  yet 
more,  till  they  could  not  see  one  another ;  the  extraordinary  lightning 
came  into  the  church  so  flaming,  that  the  whole  church  was  presently 
^led  with  fire  and  smoke^  t)ie  smell  whereof  was  very  loathsome,  much 
like  unto  the  scent  of  brimstone ;  some  said,  they  saw,  at  first,  a  great 
fiery  ball  come  in  at  the  window,  and  pass  through  the  church,  which 
90  affrighted  the  whole  congregation,  thai  the  most  part  of  ^hem  fell 
down  into  their  seats,  and  some  upoii  their  knees^  some  on  their  fac^, 
and  some  one  i^pon  another,  with  a  great  cry  of  burning  and  scalding, 
they  all  giving  up  themselves  for  dead,  supposing  the  last  judgment-day 
vas  come,  and  that  they  had  been  in  the  very  flames  of  hell. 

.  The  minister  of  the  parish,  Master  George  Lyde,  being  in  the  pulpi^ 
or  seat  where  prayers  are  read,  however  he  might  be  much  astonished 
liereat,  yet,  through  God's  mercy^  had  no  other  harm  at  all  in  his  body; 
but,  to  his  much  grief  and  amazement,  beheld,  afterward,  the  lamenta- 
ble accidents :  and,  although  himself  was  i>ot  touched,  yet  the  light- 
ning seized  upon  his  poor  wife,  fired,  her  ruff,  and  linnen  i>ext  to  her 
body,  and  her  clothes,  to  the  burning  of  many  parts  of  her  body,  in  a 
very  pitiful  manner.  And  one  Mistress  Ditfprd,  sitting  in  the  pew  with 
the  minister's  wife,,  was  also  much  scalded,  but  the  maid  and  child, 
sitting  at  the  pew^door,  had  no  harn).  Besides,  another  woman,  adr 
venturing  to  run  out  of  the  church,  had  her  clothes  set  on  fire,  and  w^ 
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not  only  strangely  burnt  and  scorched,  but  had  her  flesh  torn  about  her 
back  almost  to  the  very  bones.  Another  woman  had  her  flesh  so  top, 
and  her  body  so  grievously  burnt,  that  she  died  the  same  night. 

Also  one  Master  Hill,  a  gentleman  of  good  account  in  the  parish, 
sitting  in  his  scat  by  the  chancel,  had  his  head  suddenly  smitten  against 
the  wall,  through  the  violence  whereof  he  died  that  night,  no  other  hurt 
being  found  about  his  body ;  but  his  son  sitting  in  the  same  seat  had  no 
harm.  There  was  also  one  man  more,  at  the  same  instant,  of  whom  it 
is  particularly  related,  who  was  warrener  unto  Sir  Richard  Reynolds,  his 
head  was  cloven,  his  skull  reni  into  three  pieces,  and  his  brains  thrown 
upon  the  ground  whole,  and  the  hair  of  his  head,  through  the  violence 
of  the  blow  at  first  given  him,  did  stick  fast  unto  the  pillar  or  wall  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  place  a  deep  bruise  into  the  wall,  as  if  it  were 
shot  against  with  a  cannon-bullet. 

Some  other  persons  were  then  blasted  and  burnt,  and  so  grievously 
scalded  and  wounded,  that  since  that  time  they  have  died  thereof,  and 
many  others  not  like  to  recover,  notwithstanding  all  the  means,  that  can 
be  procured,  to  help  them.  Some  had  their  clothes  burnt,  and  their 
bodies  had  no  hurt ;  and  some,  on  the  contrary,  had  their  bodies  burnt, 
and  their  clothes  not  touched,  and  some  their  stockings  and  legs  burnt 
and  scalded,  and  their  outward  buskings  not  one  thresid  singed.  But  it 
pleased  God,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  to  remember  mercy, 
sparing  some,  and  not  destroying  all,  yet  very  many  were  sorely  scalded 
in  divers  parts  of  their  bodies ;  and,  as  all  this  hurt  was  done  upon  the 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  so  the  hurt  also  that  was  then  done  unto 
the  church  was  remarkable.  ' 

There  were  some  seats,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  turned  upside 
down,  and  yet  they  which  sat  in  them  had  little  or  no  hurt ;  also  a  boy, 
sitting  on  his  seat,  had  his  hat  on,  and  near  the  one  half  thereof  was 
cut  off,  and  he  had  no  hurt.  And  one  man,  going  out  at  the  chancel- 
door,  a  dog  running  out  before  him,  was  whirled  about  towards  the 
door,  and  fell  down  stark  dead  ;  at  the  sight  whereof  he  stepped  back 
within  the  door,  and  God  preserved  him  alive.  Also,  the  church  itself 
was  much  torn  and  defaced  by  the  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  thereby, 
also,  a  beam  was  burst  in  the  midst,  and  fell  down  between  the  minister 
and  dark,  and  hurt  neither ;  and  a  weighty  great  stone,  near  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church,  is  torn  out  and  removed,  and  the  steeple  itself  is 
much  rent ;  and  there,  where  the  church  was  most  rent,  there  was  least 
hurt  done  to  the  people,  and  not  any  one  was  hurt  cither  with  the  wood 
or  stone,  but  a  maid  of  Manaton,  which  came  thither,  that  afternoon,  to 
see  some  friends,  whom  Master  Frynd,  the  coroner,  by  circumstances, 
supposed  she  was  killed  with  a  stone.  There  were  also  stones  thrown 
from  the  tower,  and  carried  about,  a  great  distance  from  the  church,  as 
thick  as  if  a  hundred  men  bad  been  there  throwing,  and  a  number  of 
them,  of  such  weight  and  bigness,  that  the  strongest  man  cannot  lift 
them.  Also,  one  pinnacle  of  th^  tower  was  torn  down,  and  broke 
through  into  the  church. 

Moreover,  the  pillar,  against  which  the  pulpit  standeth,  being 
but  newly  whited,  is  now,  by  this  means,  turned  black  and 
sulphury.    Furthermore,  on^j  maa  that  stood  in.  the  chancel,  with 
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his  face  toward  the  bellfry,  observed,  as  it  were,  the  rising  of  du8t 
or  lime,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  which  suddenly,  as  with  a  pulf 
of  wind,  was  whirled  up,  and  cast  into  his  eyes,  so  that  he  could  ndt 
s^  in  twelve  hours  after,  but  now  his  sight  is  restored,  and  he  hath  no 
other  hurt.  The  terrible  lightning  being  past,  all  the  people  being  ih 
wonderful  amaze,  so  that  they  spake  not  one  word,  by  and  by  oiie 
Master  Ralph  Rouse,  vintner  in  the  town,  stood  up,  saying  these  words : 
*  Neighbours,  in  the  name  of  God,  shall  we  venture  out  of  the  church  Y 
To  which,  Mr.  Lyde  answering,  said,  '  It  is  best  to  make  an  end  of 
prayers,  for  it  were  better  to  die  here,  than  in  another  place.'  But  they, 
looking  about  them,  and  seeing  the  (ihurch  so  terribly  rent  and  torn, 
durst  not  proceed  in  their  pablick  devotions,  but  went  forth  of  the  church. 

And  as  all  this  was  done  within  the  church,  and  unto  the  church,  so 
there  were  other  accidents  without  the  church,  of  which  I  will  give  you  , 
8  touch.  There  was  a  bowling-alley  near  unto  the  church-yard,  which 
was  turned  up  into  pits  and  heaps,  in  manner  almost  as  if  it  had 
been  plowed.  At  the  same  time  also,  at  Brickstone,  near  Plymouth^ 
there  fell  such  store  of  hail,  and  such  hail-stones,  that,  for  quantity, 
tiiey  were  judged  to  be  as  big  as  ordinary  turky-eggs;  some  of  them 
ivere  of  five,  some  of  six,  and  others  of  seven  ounces  weight. 

We  are  also  certainly  informed,  that,  at  the  same  time,  as  near  as  it 
can  be  guessed,  there  fell  out  the  like  accident  unto  the  church  at 
Norton,  in  Somersetshire,  but  as  yet  we  hear  of  no  persons  hurt  therein: 
Also  it  is  related  by  a  gentleman  who  travelled  in  those  parts  at  that 
time,  he  being  since  come  to  London,  that,  where  he  was,  the  lightning 
was  so  terrible,  fiery,  and  fiamiug,  that  ihey  thought  their  houses,  at 
evety  flash,  were  set  on  fire,  insomuch  that  their  horses  in  the  stable 
were  so  afirighted  that  they  could  not  rule  them. 


The  Addition  to  the  former  Relation. 

THIS  church  of  Wydecombe  being  a  large  and  fair  church  newly 
trimmed,  there  belonging  to  it  a  very  fair  steeple  or  tower,  with  grestt 
and  small  pinnacles  thereon,  it  being  one  of  the  famousest  towers  in 
all  those  western  parts  ;  and  there  being  gathered  a  great  congregation, 
to  the  number,  as  is  verily  believed,  of  at  least  three  hundred  persons. 

Master  Lyde,  with  many  others  in  the  church,  did  see,  presently  after 
the  darkness,  as  it  were,  a  great  ball  of  fire,  and  most  terrible  lightning, 
come  in  at  the  window,  and  therewithal,  the  roof  of  the  church,  in  the 
lower  part  against  the  tower,  to  rend  and  gape  wide  open ;  whereat  he 
was  so  much  amazed,  that  he  fell  down  into  his  seat;  and  unspeakable 
are  the  mighty  secret  wonders  the  Lord  wrought  immediately,  of  which, 
because  thou  hast  the  general  relation  before,  I  will  give  th^  this,  as 
near  as  can  be  discovered,  in  the  order  and  course  thereof,  which  firat 
began  in  the  tower,  and  thence  into  the  church ;  the  power  of  that 
vehement  and  terrible  blast  struck  in  at  the  north  side  of  the  tower, 
tearing  through  a  most  strong  stone  wall  into  the  stairs,  which  goes  up 
round  with  stone  steps  to  the  top  of  the  leads;  and,  being  gotten  in, 
struck  against  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and,  finding  not  way  forth 
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diere,  it  rebounded  back  again,  with  greater  force,  to  that  side  next  the 
phurch,  and  piercing  through,  right  against  the  higher  window  of  the 
church,  took  the  greatest  part  thereof  with  it,  and  likewise  some  of  the 
stones,  and  frame  of  the  window,  and  so  struck  into  the  church,  coming 
with  a  mighty  power;  it  struck  against  the  north-side  wall  of  the 
church,  as  if  it  w^re  with  a  great  cannon-bullet,  or  somewhat  like 
thereto,  and  not  going  through,  but  exceedingly  shaking  and  battering 
the  wall,  it  took  its  course  directly  up  that  isle,  strait  to  the  pulpit 
or  i^at  where  master  Lyde  sat ;  and  in  the  way,  thence  going  up,  it 
took  all  the  lime  and  sand  of  the  wall,  and  much  grated  the  stones 
thereof,  and  tore  off  the  side  desk  of  the  pulpit ;  and,  upon  the  pulpit, 
on  the  side  thereof,  it  was  left  as  black  and  moist  as  if  it  had  been 
newly  wiped  with  ink. 

Then  it  goes  strait  up  in  the  same  isle,  and  struck  off  all  the 
hinder  part  of  the  warrener^s  head  (the  brains  fell  backward,  iniire 
and  whole,  into  the  next  seat  behind  him,  and  two  pieces  of  his  skull) 
and  dashed  his  blood  against  the  wall ;  the  other  piece  of  his  skull  fell 
into  the  seat  where  he  sat,  and  some  of  the  skin  of  his  head,  flesh,  and 
hair  was  carried  into  the  chancel,  and  some  of  his  hair,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  handful,  stuck  fast,  as  with  lime  and  sand  newly  tempered,  upon 
one  of  the  bars  of  the  timber-work  partition  between  the  church  and 
chanceL  And  one  man,  who  sat  next  to  the  warrener  in  the  same 
seat,  was  scalded,  and  all  burnt  on  that  side  next  the  warrener,  from  the 
very  head  to  the  foot,  and  no  hurt  at  all  on  the  other  side.  And,  in  the 
second  seat  behind  him,  was  another  struck,  in  a  most  fearful  manner; 
for  he  was  so  burnt  and  scalded  all  over  his  body,  from  his^  forehead 
downward  below  his  knees,  insomuch  that  he  was  all  over  like  raw 
flesh  round  about ;  and,  which  is  most  wonderful,  his  clothes  not  once 
hurt,  neither  his  head  nor  hair,  who,  notwitiistanding,  died  not  then,  but 
lived  in  great  misery  above  a  week  after. 

But  to  go  on  in  our  relation.  It  is  supposed,  it  having  been  since 
by  divers  judiciously  viewed,  that  here  the  power  or  force  divided 
itself  two  ways;  one  part  whereof  struck  out  of  the  window  over  their 
heads,  which  tore  out,  and  carried  away,  some  great  stones  out  of  the 
wall  with  the  window,  and  further  they  could  not  trace  it ;  but,  with 
the  force  of  the  stroke,  at  going  forth,  it  struck  the  lime  and  sand  on 
the  wall  with  many  small  stones,  or  grit,  so  forcibly,  that  the  lime, 
sand,  and  grit  returned  back,  like  hail-shot,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  where  men  did  sit,  and  struck  into  their  faces,  jnuch  disfiguring 
them,  and  smote  into  the  wall,  and  into  the  timber  of  the  partition, 
some  of  which  stones  could  not  be  picked  out  till  the  next  day 
following. 

But  the  other  part  of  the  force  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
just  before  the  warrener's  seat,  and  there  pierced  in,  heaving  up  all  the 
wall  in  that  place,  rending  and  tearing  it  from  the  very  ground,  as  high 
almost  as  the  height  of  a  man ;  there  it  broke  through  into  the  chancel, 
and,  about  the  number  of  eight  boys  sitting  about  the  rails  of  the 
communion  table,  it  took  them  up  from  the  seats,  and  threw  them  all 
on  heaps  within  the  rails,  and  not  one  of  them  hurt ;  and,  one  of  them 
having  his  hat  lying  upon  the  rail,  it  was  cut  and  burnt  half  way. 
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Then  it  went  directly  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  chancel/  lud 
struck  master  Hill  mortally  in  his  head,  so  that  he  died  that  night ; 
but  his  son,  sitting  as  close  by  him  as  one  man  can  sit  by  another,  for 
the  seat  would  hold'but  two,  had  no  harm  at  all,  not  so  much  as  once 
sindged.  But  it  struck  against  the  wall  so  forcibly,  that  it  beat  in  the 
wall  behind  him,  as  if  it  had  been  shot  against  with  a  cannon-bullet^ 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  former  relation  ;  but  there,  not  going  through 
it  recoiled  back  again,  coming  about  the  chancel,  as  it  is  conceived^ 
and  tore  out  violently  one  of  the  great  side-stones  of  the  chancel  door, 
against  which  it  smote,  cleaving  it  all  to  pieces,  and  there  it  is  supposed 
it  went  forth ;  but  some  reasons  there  are  to  think  it  did  not,  for  none 
of  the  pieces  of  the  side-stone  were  carried  out  with  it,  but  fell  down 
within  the  chancel  ^  besides,  the  consideration  of  the  mighty  strange  and 
sexiret  works  thereof  in  the  body  of  the  church,  for  there  it  had  rent  and 
tore,  and  flung  about  marvellously. 

The  seats,  where  men  and  women  sat,  were  rent  up,  turned  upside 
down,  and  they  that  sat'  in  them  had  no  harm ;  also,  many  oi  those 
pews  and  seats  rent  quite  from  the  bottom,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
seats  there,  and  those  that  sat  in  them,  when  they  came  to  themselves^ 
found  that  they  were  thrown  out  of  their  own  into  other  seats,  three  or 
four  seats  higher,  and  yet  had  no  harm.  And,  moreover,  all  the 
wood,  timber,  and  stones  were  torn  all  to  pieces,  and  violently  thrown, 
every  way,  to  the  very  walls  of  the  church  round  about. 

One  man  sitting  upon  the  church-bier,  at  the  lower  end,  the  bier  was 
struck  and  torn,  and  he  that  sat  thereon  was  thown  into  one  of  the 
pews  by  the  wall-side,  a  good  distance^ofl*. 

Many  also,  both  men  and  women,  being  very  much  hurt  and  scalded 
in  divers  places  of  their  bodies,  and  after  divers  manners,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  among  whom,  Mrs.  Lyde,  the  minister's  wife,  was  one, 
who  suffered  herein,  as  it  is  related  in  the  former.  And  also  Mrs. 
Ditford,  her  gown,  two  waistcoats,  and  linnen  next  her  body,  burnt 
clean  off,  and  her  baik  also  very  grievously  down  to  her  waist  burnt 
and  scalded,  and  so  exceedingly  afflicted  thereby,  she  could  neither 
stand  nor  go  without  help,  being  led  out  of  the  church.  And  one 
ancient  woman  was  so  terribly  burnt,  and  her  flesh  torn,  especially  her 
hand,  the  flesh  was  so  rotten  and  perished,  that  her  hand  is  cut  off 
that  it  might  not  endanger  her  arm  ;  and  many  of  those,  that  were 
then  burnt  and  scalded,  have  since  died  thereof. 

And,  furthermore,  all  the  roof  of  the  church  is  terribly  torn,  and  a 
great  part  thereof  broken  into  the  church  by  some  great  stones,  that 
were  torn  off  the  tower;  and  all  the  other  part  hangs  fearfully,  all  ragged 
and  torn  in  divers  places,  ready  to  drop  down ;  it  tore  likewise  all  the 
windows,  shook  and  rent  the  church  wallb  in  divei-s  places,  but  the 
chancel  roof  had  little  or  no  hurt.  Moreover,  a  beam  was  burst  in 
sunder,  which  fell  down  between  the  minister  and  clerk,  yet  hurt 
neither.  Nor  was  there,  in  all  this  time,  any  one  hurt  either  with 
stick  or  stone,  but  only  one  man  that  had  a  little  bruise  on  his  back; 
and,  as  there  was  least  hurt  done  where  the  timber  and  stone  fell  most^ 
so,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  timber  nor  stone  fell,  there  was  most 
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hurt  done.  And  all  this  while,  after  the  terrible  noise  and  lightning, 
not  one  in  the  church  can  ren^ember  they  either  heard  or  saw  any 
thing,  being  all  deadly  astonished. 

And,  when  the  lightning  was  past,  the  people  being  still  in  a  maze, 
not  one  could  speak  a  word  to  another;  but  by  and  by  roaster  Rouse 
came  a  little  to  himself,  standing  up,  and  spake  as  in  the  former  relation; 
and,  speaking  to  Master  Lyde,  he  also  thereupon  began  to  recoTer 
himself,  and  answered  as  well  as  he  could,  trembling,  as  is  expressed 
before,  not  knowing  of  any  hurt  that  was  done,  either  to  his  wife  or 
any  else ;  but  they,  looking  about  them,  saw  a  very  thick  mist,  with 
amother,  smoke,  and  smell,  insomuch  that  they,  nor  any  there,  saw  the 
danger  over  their  heads.  But,  they  two  going  forth  together  at  the 
chancel  door,  they  saw  a  dog  whirled  up  some  height  from  the  ground, 
taken  up  and  let  down  again  three  times  together,  and  at  last  fell  down 
stone  dead,  ail  the  lightning  being  past,  neither  could  they  see  any 
thing  at  all  near  the  dog. 

Then  presently  the  fest  Of  the  people  scraJbled  forth  the  church  as 
well  as  they  could ;  the  mist  and  smother  went  away  by  degrees,  but 
was  not  quite  gone  in  half  an  hour  after :  And,  being  cpme  forth,  they 
saw  their  danger,  which  before  they  knew  not;  for  the  tower  and 
churph  were  grievously  cracked  and  shattered,  and  some  of  the  stones 
on  the  church  and  tower  torn  oif,  and  thrown  every  way  round  about, 
and  huge  weighty  stones  split  all  to  pieces,  some  thrown  distant  from 
the  church  at  least  an  hundred  yards.  And  one  great  stone,  like  a 
massy  rock,  was  carried  off  the  pinnacle  all  over  the  east-end  of  the 
church,  and  over  the  church-yard,  and  into  another  close  over  the 
hedge;  there  it  grazed,  breaking  up  the  ground  deeply,  and,  as  it  is 
ima^ned,  it  was  done  by  that  massy  stone,  which  was  carried,  at  least, 
Jten  yards  beyond,  and  there  bruised  the  ground  very  deep,  where  it  lay 
immoveable. 

And,  on  th6  other  side  of  the  church,  there  is  a  bowling-green,  torn 
up  and  spoiled  with  stones  as  before ;  amongst  many  others  there  fell 
therein  one  great  broad  stone,  like  a  table,  and  in  the  fall  was  broken 
aJll  to  pieces,  they  being  struck  edge-ways  into  the  ground,  also  many 
great  stones  were  sunk  so  deep  on  all  sides  the  church,  that  some  were 
struck  in  even  with  the  ground,  and  some  lower.  Some  stones  were 
thrown  over  Master  Rouse's  house  an  hundred  yards  from  the  church, 
and  Slink  into  the  earth  not  to  be  seen,  but  only  the  hole,  where  the 
stone  went  down  ;  and  Master  Rouse's  house,  on  that  side  next  the 
church,  was  torn  up,  tht  covering  carried  off,  and  one  of  the  rafters 
broke  into  the  house. 

Then  a  while  after,  before  night,  they  adventured  into  the  church 
to  fetch  out  the  dead  bodies,  some  whereof  being  brought  forth,  and 
laid  in  the  church-yard;  there  was  then  present  a  woman,  being  till 
that  time  much  astoni^ed,  coming  better  to  herself,  upon  sight  of 
the  dead  bodies  remembered,  that  she  brought  her  child  to  church 
with  her;  they  then,  going  in  to  seek  for  it,  found  her  child  going  hand 
in  hand  with  another  little  child,  being  met  coming  down  one  of  the 
isles,  and  had  no  hurt,  nor  seemed  to  be  any  thing  frighted  by  their 
countenances ;  neither  were  there  any  children  in  the  church  hurt  «4. 
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all;  but  the  other  child's  mother  was  gone  home,  never  remembering 
she  had  a  child,  till  it  was  brought  to  her. 

But  as  strange  a  thing  as  any  of  the^e  was  that,  concerning  Robert 
Meftd  the  warrener ;  he  being  not  missed  all  this  while,  immediately. 
Master  Rouse,  his  dear  acquaintance,  remembering  him,  and  seeing 
him  not,  nor  none  knowing  what  was  become  of  him.  Master  Rouse, 
stepping  to  the  window,  looked  into  the  church  where  the  warrener 
used  to  sit,  and  there  saw  him  sitting  in  his  seat,  leaning  upon  his 
elbow,  his  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  before  him;  he  supposed  him 
to  be  a-slcep,  or  astonished,  not  yet  come  to  himself;  he,  calling  to 
awake  him,  wondered  he  made  no  answer;  then  his  love  to  him  caused 
him  to  venture  into  the  church,  to  jog  bin  awake,  or  to  remember  him^ 
and  then,  to  his  much  grief,  he  perceived  his  friend  to  be  a  dead  man  ; 
for  all  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  was  clean  cut  off,  and  gone  round 
about  his  neck,  and  the  forepart  not  disfigured,  as  they  supposed  when 
they  drew  near  him. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wydecombe,  hearing  of  this  sad  accident, 
sent  bis  man,  David  Barry,  that  night  thither,  to  hear  what  news, 
and  to  see  what  hurt  was  done;  but,  it  being  dark,  he  could  see 
nothing  that  night,  but  only  hear  their  relations*  But  on  Monday, 
the  day  following,  they  came  to  take  notice,  and  view  the  ruins  of 
the  church,  and  what  accidents  had  fallen  out ;  then  all  this  relation 
was  made  apparent  to  him,  and,  I  may  safely  say,  to  thousands  more  of 
witnesses,  th«it  are  ready  to  give  testimony  to  all  this  relation. 

But  havtng  seen,  and  observed,  as  much  as  they  could  about 
the  church,  the  tower  being  locked  up,  what  hurt  was  done 
there,  was  as  yet  unknown :  There  being  then  a  motion  made  to 
open  the  door  to  see  what  hurt,  no  ipan  was  found  willing  to  adventure, 
much  less  ascend  up  therein,  all  the  people  being  as  yet  in  a  terrible 
fear;  the  remembrance  of  their  great  hurts  and  dangers  being  so  fresh 
in  their  minds;  for,  some  being  to  be  buried  in  the  church  that 
afternoon,  as  namely.  Master  Hill  and  Robert  Mead,  their  graves  being 
close  by  one  another,  the  minister  read  the  burial  to  both  at  once,  and 
when  he  came  to  those  words.  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,  the  fall  thereof,  making  a  sudden  noise  upon  the  coffins,  made 
them  all  in  a  great  fear  run  out  of  the  church,  tumbling  over  one 
another,  supposing  that  the  church  was  falling  on  their  heads. 

But  the  said  David  resolved  to  venture  himself  to  discover  what  he 
could,  and,  calling  for  the  key  to  open  the  door,  it  was  brought  by 
the  sexton,  yet  they  all  persuaded  him  not  to  venture,  for  the  lower 
was  so  crazy,  torn,  and  shattered,  that  they  were  all  of  opinion,  it 
might  fall,  as^  they  might  well  judge  by  the  outside ;  but,  he  putting 
in  the  key  to  open  the  door,  it  would  not  unlock  it,  but  run  quite 
through  :  then  the  sexton,  he  trying  also,  could  find  no  lock,  and  yet 
the  door  still  fast ;  then,  an  iron  bar  being  used  to  force  it  off  (he 
binges,  it  could  not  be  done  thereby,  till  at  last  he,  espying  the  bolt  of 
the  lock  shot  into  the  staple,  desired  them  to  hold  the  door  up  with 
the  bar,  that  he  might  put  in  his  arm. to  put  back  the  lock,  and  found 
there  all  the  wood  and  wards  of  the  lock  gone ;  then,  the  door  being 
\rJth  much  ado  forced  open,  the  said  David  was  to  go  up  first,  and 
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the  sexton  to  follow  him,  where  he  found  so  roueh  rubbish  and  stone 
tumbled  down,  that  he  could  hardly  creep  up  ;  he  having  his  sword  by 
his  side,  it  troubled  him,  he  put  it  off,  wishing  the  dark  to  hold  it, 
while  he  made  way ;  but,  as  they  ascended,  there  came  down  the 
stairs  a  most  loathsome  smell  beyond  expression,  as  it  were  of  brimstone, 
pitch,  and  sulphur;  he  notwithstanding  adventured  higher,  but,  th^ 
sextons  stomach  and  courage  being  overcome,  partly  by  his  ^r,  and 
also  by  the  smell,  he  returned  back  in  a  great  fright,  complaining  he 
was  poisoned. 

A  multitude  of  people  being  there  to  observe  the  discovery,  come 
from  divers  places  thereabouts,  to  see  and  hear  of  this  spreading  ill 
news,  as  daily  multitudes  do  resort  there  for  that  purpose,  they  all 
stood  at  a  distance,  waiting  what  could  be  found,  but  they  not  knowing 
what  was  become  of  him,  because  the  sexton  was  so  frighted,  nono 
daring  to  come  near  to  look  after  him.  But  he  getting  (with  great 
difficulty,  and  danger  of  his  life  at  every  step)  up  to  the  first  story, 
there  he  viewed  it,  and  found  no  hurt  done ;  but,  getting  with  greater 
difficulty  up  to  the  bell-room,  he  tolled  all  the  bells,  toseQ,ifthey 
were  sound  or  no,  then  the  people  much  rejoiced,  supposing  he  wds 
well. 

Then  looking  over  head  he  saw  all  the  Joyces  and  timber  under  the 
leads  carried  away,  all  rent  and  torn  fearfully,  except  one  beam  under 
the  middle,  which  was  bowed  down,  and  a  great  number  of  stones  lying 
on  the  leads  in  a  very  strange  and  dangerous  manner ;  but,  his  heart 
encouraging  him  to  venture  yet  higher,  he  attempted  the  leads,  and, 
getting  up  to  the  door,  he  saw  a  great  danger,  over  his  head,  at  the 
sight  whereof  his  heart  began  to  fail  him,  for  the  stones  were  carried 
clean  away,  under  the  inside  next  the  church,  and,  on  the  outside, 
80  shaken  that  very  little  upheld  them ;  then  espying  yet  more  danger 
than  before,  he  saw  a  great  stone  over  his  head,  as  he  supposed,  ready 
to  drop  down  upon  uim,  that  he  knew  not  whether  to  stay  or  go  down, 
for  fear  of  the  falling  thereof;  then,  attempting  to  throw  it  down, 
cried  as  loud  as  he  possibly  could,  being  at  the  top,  to  stand  clear, 
for  fear  of  danger;  he  catching  hold  on  somewhat  over  his  head,  hung 
by  his  h^nds,  and  with  his  feet  touched  the  weighty  stone,  which 
tumbled  down  the  stairs,  never  resting  till  it  came  to  the  bottom ; 
then  all  the-people,  at  the  fall  thereof,  thought  he  was  killed,  but  he, 
^  presently  coming  down  into  the  bell-room,  tolled  the  bells,  again,  and 
thereby  removed  their  fear. 

Then  Coming  down  lower,  in  one  place  in  the  stairs,  close  by  the 
place,  where  the  tower  was  most  rent  and  shaken,  there  he  espied  a 
thing  very  strange  to  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a  cannon  discharged  full 
of  powder,  and  as  if  a  bullet  withal  struck  and  shook  it,  and,  finding  no 
way  out,  recoiled  back  to  another  side,  and  there  rent  out  a  great  part 
of  the  tower,  with  mighty  stones;  and,  but  a  little  above  it,  there 
was  a  round  patch  as  broad  as  a  bushel,  which  looked  thick,  slimy, 
and  black,  and  black  round  about  it,  to  which  he  put  his  hand,  and 
felt  it  soft,  and,  bringing  some  thereof  in  his  hand  from  the  wall,  came 
down  the  stairs  to  the  people,  and  shewed  them  that  strange  compound  ; 
all  much  wondered  thereat;  and  were  afi'righted,  uot  kuov(\iv<3^\4Vi^\.  w. 
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ini^ht  be ;  it  was  like  slimy  powder  tempered  with  water ;  he 
smelling  thereto,  it  was  so  odious  even  beyond  expression,  and  in  a 
far  higher  degree  of  ioathsomncss,  than  the  scent  which  was  in  the 
church  or  tower  when  Jthey  first  smelt  it,  it  being  of  the  same  kind  ; 
they  supposing  that  strong  smell  came  from  that,  which  did  overcome . 
the  sexton's  and  this  searcher's  stomach  almost. 

Yet  all  this  while  he  found  himself  reasonable  well,  though  much 

offended  with  smells ;  and,  going  home  with  Master  Lyde  to  supper,  he 

lodged  at  Master  Rouse's,  and  went  well  to  bed,  and,  an  hour  after, 

be  felt  something  come  upon  him,   as  he    thought,  on  the  outside 

of  his  waist  and  t)clly,  as  if  it  were  a  cord  twisted  about  him,  two  men 

pulling  it  with  great  strength,  which  griped  him  in  that  unspeakable 

manner  three  or  four  times,  that  he  thought  himself  cut  in  sunder 

therewith,  not  having  any  breath,  nor  none  knowing  what  to  do  to 

him;  he  could  take  nothing  down,  at  present  to  ease  him,  but  by  and 

by,  ridding  his  stomach  by  vomiting,  being  in  a  great  and  terrible  sweat 

all  this  while,  insonroch  that  the  sheets,  wherein  he  lay,  might  have 

been  wringed;  at  last  came  up  such  a  loathsome  vomit,  that  smelt  of 

the  same  nature  that  that  did  which  h^  brought  out  of  the  steeple,  and 

after  this,  taking  some  rest,  he  was  very  well,  in  the  morning. 

All  which  most  sad  and  lamentable  spectacles  were  done,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment  of  time. 

This  is  the  sum  of  those  dismal  accidents  and   terrible  examples 
happening  in  the  place  aforesaid.    And  the  main  drift,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  great  judgment,  is  for  thy  humiliation  and  edification,  not 
only  to  acquaint  thee  with  the  great  and  mighty  works  of  God's  power 
and  justice,  who  in  a  moment  can  do  mighty  things  to  us,  and  arm  the 
creatures  against  us  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  also  to  move  pity  and 
compassion  in  us  towards  our  brethren  who  were  patients  therein,  not 
judging  them  greater  sinners  thanourselves ;  but  believing,  *  That  except 
we  also  repent  and  sin  no  more,  we  shall  likewise  perish,'  or  worse  things 
befall  us.    Which  relation  you  can  difficultly  read  without  sighs,   nor 
understand  without  tears.     I  know  it  is  the  fashion  of  too  many  to 
question  and  talk,  and  make  things  of  this  nature  but  a  nine  days 
wonder  :  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  any  longer,  but  consider,  we 
have  been  lookers  on  a  great  while,  and  others  have  been  made  our 
examples,  and  felt  the  smart  at  home  and  abroad,  whilst  we  have  gone 
free;    but    we  know    not   how    soon  our  turns   and   changes  may 
come;  these  accidents  might  as  well  have  happened  to  us,  as  them; 
the  Lord  therefore  in  much  m^rcy  fit  us,  both  for  the  worst  of  times  and 
the  best  of  ends.     1  end  all  with  that  prayer  in  our  Litany,  commending 
thee,  and  this,  to  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty. 

From  lightning  and  tempest,  from  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  from 
battle  and  murder,,  and  from  sudden  death, 

<jrood  Lord  deliver  us. 


(    397    ) 

THE 

MARQUIS  OF  HUNTLEY'S  REPLY 

TO 

CERTAIN  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AN&  MINISTERS, 

COYENAyTERS   OF   SCOTLAND: 

Sent  from  their  Associates,  to  signify  unto  him,,  that  it  behoved  him 
either  to  assist  their  designs,  or  to  be  carried  to  Prison  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  20th  of  April,  l639» 

Kow  published,  becaune  of  a  false  Copy  thereof  lately  prioted  without  Mithority, 
or  bis  own  consent.    Qiiarto,  containing  fonrpage^. 


'TP'O  be  your  prisoner  is  by  much  the  less  displeasing  to  me,  that  my 
JL  accusation  is  for  nothmg  else  but  loyal ty  ;  and  that  I  have  been 
been  brought  into  this  estate  by  such  unrair  means,  ^s  can  never  be 
made  to  appear  honourable  in  those  who  used  them. 

Whereas  you  offer  liberty,  upon  condition  of  my  entering  into  your 
covenant,  I  am  not  so  bad  a  merchant,  as  to  buy  it  with  the  loss  of 
my  conscience,  fidelity,  and  honour:  which,  in  so  doing,  F  should 
make  account  to  be  wholly  perished. 

I  have  already  given  my  faith  to  my  prince,  upon  whose  head  this 
crown,  by  all  law  of  nature  and  nations  is  justly  fallen,  and  will  not 
falsify  that  faith  by  joining  with  any  in  a  pretence  of  religion,  which 
my  own  judgment  cannot  excuse  from  rebellion ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  the  primitive  church,  no  arras  were  held  lawful,  being  lifted 
by  subjects  against  their  lawful  prince,  though  the  whole  frame  of 
Christianity  was  then  in  question. 

Whereas  you  would  encourage  me  to  be  a  partaker  with  you  by  youi 
hopes  of  supply  from  France  and  other  foreign  nations,  together  witll 
your  so  good  intelligence  in  England,  as  that  no  danger  will  come  from 
thence,  let  me  tell  you,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasons  are  but  vain, 
the  French  being  now  'more  strictly  tied,  than  before,  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  our  sacred  sovereign,  by  a  new-ncemented  league  p{  mar* 
riage,  whereby  their  interest  in  his  Majesty's  progeny  will  overbalance 
you,  though  your  cause  were  better.  Other  foreigners  are  merely  un^ 
able  by  their  own  distractions,  and  the  English  haye  been  ever  strong 
enough  for  us,  when  only  their  own  king,  a^d  not  out's  did  lead  them. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  in  your  power,  and  jesolved  not,  to  leave 
that  foul  title  of  Traitor  as  an  inheritance  upon  my  posterity;  you 
may  take  my  bead  from  my  shoulders,  but  not  my  heart  from  my 
*oyereigt). 

If   3 
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A 


QUESTION  OF  THE  COCK, 

WHETHER  HIS  CHOWING  AFFRIGHTS  THE  LION} 

Being  one  of  those.  Questions  handled  in  the  weekly  conferences  of 
Monsieur  Renaudot's  Bureau  d'Adresscs,  at  Paris, 

[Translated  ii^to  ^nglish^  Anno  l640,  in  six  Quarto  Pages.] 


THE  first  man  said  thus  i  the  Germans,  going  to  the  wars,  had  rea- 
soil  to  take  a  Cock  with  them  to  serve  them  for  a  spur  and  an 
example  of  watchfulness  ;  whence  came  a  custom  to  this  day  used  by 
the  mule-drivers;  some  of  which  tie  a  Cock  upon  the  foremost  carriage ; 
and  others,  that  will  not  trouble  tbeniselves  with  him,  provide  only  a 
plume  of  his  feathers.    Upon  the  same  groiind  Phidias  made  a  statue 
of  Minerva,  bearing  a  Cock  upon  he^r  helmet ;  unless  you  will  rather 
think  his  reason  to  be,  becaijse  this  goddess  is  as  well  p?"esident  of  war 
as  of  study;  both  which  have  need  of  much  vigilancy.     Though  this 
bird,  for  other  causes;  may  be  well  enough  said  to  pertain  to  her;  as, 
for  his  being  so  warlike  and  courageous,  as  that  be  will  not  part  with 
his  desire  of  vanquishing,  though  it  cost  him  his  life;  and  this  desire 
he  prosecutes  with  such  fury,  that  Caslius   Aurelian    reports,  that  a 
man  fell  mad,  having  only  been  pecked  by  a  Cock  in  the   heat  of  his 
fighting.     For  the  passion  of  choler,  being  a  short  madness,  is  able  ex- 
ceedingly to  raise  the  degree  of  heat  in  a  temper  already  so  extremely 
cholerick,  that  in  time  the  body  of  a  Cock  becomes  nitrous  ;  and  in 
this  consideration  it  is  prescribed  to  sick  persons  to  make  them  laxative, 
and  it  is  the  better,  if  he  were  first  well  beaten,  and  plucked  alive,  and 
then  boiled. 

And  this  courage  of  the  Cock  moved  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia, 
virhen  a  soldier  of  Carta  had  slain  Prince  Cyrus,  to  grant  him  leave  to 
bear  a  little  Cock  of  gold  upon  his  javelin,  as  a  singular  badge  of  his 
great  valour.  In  imitation  wherepf,  all  the  soWiers  of  the  same  pro- 
vince-fell to  wear  the  likcupoi^  the  crests  of  ^bejr  helmets;  and  were 
thence  called  Alec tryons,  that  is  iq  Latin,  Galli,  a  name  afterwards 
given  to  our  nation*,  and  it  may  be  for  the  like  reason. 

The  Cock  is  also  the  hieroglyphick  of  victory,  because  he  crows  when 
he  hath  beaten  his  adversary ;  which  gave  occa^ioi^  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  sacrifice  a  Cock,  when  they  had  overcopie,  their  enemies.  He 
was  also  dedicated  to  Mars  ;  and  the  poets  feign  that  he  was  a  young 
soldier,  and  placed  for  a  centinel  by  this  God  of  war  when  he  went  to 

*  The  Author  was  a  Frencxmau* 
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lie  with  Venus,  but  feared  tbe  return  of  her  husband ;  but,  this  watch- 
man sleeping  till  after  sun-rising,  Mars  and  she  were  taken  napping  by 
Vulcan.  Mars,  being  very  angry,  transformed  this  sleeper  into  a  Cock 
for  his  negligence ;  whence,  say  they,  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  well  re- 
membering the  cause  of  his  transformation,  he  now  gives  warning  when 
the  sun  draws  near  to  our  horizon.  Wliich  fable  is  as  tolerable  as  that 
of  the  Alcoran,  which  attributes  the  crowingof  our  cocks  to  one  that, 
as  he  sairh,  stands  upon  the  first  heaven,  and  is  of  so  immense  a  huge- 
ness, that  his  head  toucheth  the  second;  which  Cock  crows  so  loud, 
that  he  awakens  all  the  Cocks  upon  the  earth,  that  immediately  they 
fall  to  provoking  one  another  to  do  the  like;  as  if  there  were  one  and 
the  same  instant  of  cock-crowing  ail  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  Cock  was  also  dedicated  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  god- 
desses Latona,  Ceres,  and  Proserpina ;  which  was.  the  cause  that  the 
novices,  or  those  that  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries,  must  not  eat  of 
a  Cock.  He  was  also  dedicated  to  Mercury,  because  vigilancy  and 
early  rising  is  necessary  for  merchants  ;  and  therefore  they  painted  him 
in  the  form  of  a  man  sitting,  having  a  crest  upon  his  fie^d,  with  eagles 
feet,  and  holding  a  Cock  upon  his  fist.  But  particularly  he  was  cotase- 
crated  to  iEsculapius,  which  made  Socrates,  at  the  point  of  death,  to 
will  his  friends  to  sacrifice  a  cock  to  him,  because  his  hemlock  had 
wrought  well.  And  Pyrrhus,  curing  men  of  the  spleen,  caused  them 
to  offer  a  white  Cock,  whereas  Pythagoras  forbade  bis  followers  to 
meddle  with  the  life  or  nourishing  of  any  of  that  calour. 

The  inhabitants  of  Calecut  sacrifice  a  Cock  to  their  deity,  \vhom 
they  conceive  in  the  shape  of  a  he-goat;  and  Acosta,  out  of  Lucian, 
assures  us,  that  anciently  they  worshipped  a  Cock  for  a  God;  which, 
Christianity  not  suffering,  hath  put  them  upon  churches,  the  spires  of 
steeples,  and  high  buildings,  calling  them  weather- cocks,  because,  as 
fans,  they  shew  the  coast  whence  the  wind  comes,  unless  you  rather 
think  they  are  set  up  in  remembrance  of  St.  Peter's  repentance  at  the 
second  crowing  of  a  Cock. 

The  cause  of  his  crowing  is  conimonly  attributed  to  his  heat,  which 
makes  him  rejoice  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  as  being  of  his  own  tem- 
per ;  of  which  approach  he  is  sooner  sensible  than  others,  because  he 
more  easily  than  any  other  creature  receives  the  impression  of  the  air, 
as  appears  by  that  harsh  voice  which  he  sometimes  useth  in  crowing 
when  he  hath  been  newly  moistened  by  the  vapours ;  and,  therefore, 
the  countrymen  count  it  an  ordinary  sign  of  rain.  And  forasmuch  as 
the  whole  species  of  birds  is  more  hot,  dry,  and  light  than  the  species 
of  four-footed  beasts ;  therefore  the  JJon,  though  he  be  a  solar  creature, 
as  well  as  the  Cock,  yet  is  so  in  a  lesser  degree  than  he.  Whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  Cock  hath  a  pre-eminence  over  the  Lion,  which 
he  understands  not,  till  the  crowing  raise  in  his  imagination  some  spe- 
cies which  in  him  produce  terror.  Unless  you  will  say,  that  the  spi- 
rits  of  the  Cock  are  communicated  to  the  lion,  by  means  of  his  voice ; 
for  that  is  a  thing  more  mat^ial,  and  so  more  capable  to  act  than  the 
spirits  which  come  out  of  sore  eyes,  which  nevertheless  do  infect  those 
that  are  sound,  if  they  look  on  them ;  nay,  to  speak  with  the  poet,  they 
4o  bewitch  the  very  lambs, 

T  ♦ 
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The  Second  said,  we  must  reckon  this  error  (of  a  Cock  scaring  a 
Lion  by  crowing)  among  divers  other  vulgar  ones,  of  which  often- 
times the  chairs  and  pulpits  ring,  as  if  they  were  certain  truths,  when, 
in  the  tryal,  they  prove  stark  false.  It  may  be  some  tame  lion,  grown 
cowardly  by  the  manner  of  his  breeding,  hath  been  seen  affrighted  by 
the  shrill  sound  of  some  Cock  crowing  suddenly  and  near  to  his  ears ; 
which  will  seem  not  unlikely  to  them  that,  in  the  beginning  of  March 
last  past,  were  present  at  the  intended  com  bate  iii  the  tennis-court  at 
Rochelle,  between  such  a  lion  and  a  bull ;  at  the  sight  of  whom  the 
lion  was  so  afraid,  that  he  bolted  through  the  nets,  throwing  down  the 
spectators  which  were  there  placed  in  great  numbers,  as  thinking  it  a 
place  of  greater  security;  and,  running  thence,  he  hid  himself,  and 
could  by  no  means  be  made  re-enter  the  lists.  Or  it  may  be  the  novelty 
of  this  crowing  surprised  some  lion  that  never  heard  it  before,  as  having 
always  lived  far  from  any  village  or  country-house  where  poultry  aire 
bred;  and  thereupon  the  lion  at  this  first  motion  startled. 

It  is  also  possible,  and  most  likely  too,  that  the  startle  of  choler, 
wbereinto  the  lion  falls  as  soon  as  any  thing  displeases  him,  was  mis- 
taken by  somebody  for  a  sign  of  fear,  whereas  it  was  a  token  of  his  in- 
dignation. For  I  see  no  shew  of  reason  to  imagine  in  this  generous 
beast  a  true  and  universal  fear  of  so  small  a  matter  as  the  voice  of  a 
Cock,  seeing  that  this  likeness  of  nature,  which  is  attributed  to  them, 
should  rather  produce  some  sympathy  than  any  aversion  ;  and  yet  this 
enmity,  if  any  were,  and  that  as  great  as  between  wolves  and  sheep, 
ought  no  more  to  scare  the  lion  than  the  bleating  of  a  sheep  affrights  a 
wolf.  But  the  wolf  devours  the  sheep,  and  assimilates  it  to  his  own 
substance,  rather  for  the  good-will  that  he  bears  himself,  than  for  any 
ill-will  or  hatred  that  be  bears  towards  the  sheep.  Besides,  we  ordina- 
rily see  cocks  and  hens  in  the  court-yards  of  the  houses  where  lions 
are  kept,  which  never  make  any  shew  of  astonishment  at  their  crowing. 
Nay,  I  remember,  1  have  seen  a  young  lion  eat  a  cock;  it  is  true,  he 
did  not  crow  any  more  than  those  of  Nibas,  a  village  near  to  Thessalo- 
nica,  in  Macedonia,  where  the  cocks  never  crow.  But  the  lion  would 
have  beeii  content  with  tearing  the  Cock  in  pieces,  and  not  have  eaten 
him,  if  there  had  been  such  an  antipathy  between  them  as  some  ima* 
gine.  But  this  error  finds  entertainment  for  the  moral's  sake,^  which 
tiiey  infer  upon  it,  to  shew  us  that  the  most  hardy  are  not  exempt 
from  fear,  which  .of|x'n-times  arises  whence  it  is  least  looked  for.  So 
that  to  asky  Why  the  Crowing  of  a  Cock  scares  Lions,  is  to  seek  thQ 
causes  of  a  thing  tl^at  is  not^ 

The  Third  said,  we  must  not  make  so  little  account  of  the  authority 
of  our  predecessors,  as  absolutely  to  deny  what  they  have  averred,  the 
proof  of  which  seems  sufficiently  tried  by  the  continued  experience  of 
so  many  ages ;  for  to  deny  a  truth,  because  we  know  not  the  reason  of 
it,  is  to  imitate  Alexander,  vi\io  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  because  he 
could  not  unty  i]t.  It  is  better^  in  the  nature  of  the  Cock  and  hi^ 
voice,  to  §eek  a  cause  of  the  fright  of  the  Lion,  who  being  a  creature 
always  in  a  fever,  by  his  excessive  cholerick  distemper,  of  which  hi? 
)}a'}r  and  his  violence  are  tokens ;  great  noise  is  to  him  as  it^tolerable  ^, 
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to  those  that  are  sick  and  feverish,  especially  those  in  whom  a  cbole-* 
rick  humour,  inflamed,  stirs  up  the  head-acfa.  Besides,  there  are  some 
kinds  of  sound,  which  some  persons  cannot  endure ;  and  yet  can  give 
you  no  reason  for  it,  but  are  constrained  to  fly  to  specifical  properties 
and  antipathies;  and  such  we  may  conceive  to  be  between  the  Ck)ck'8 
crowing  and  a  Lion's  ear,  with  much  more  likelihood  than  that  the  re- 
mora  stays  vessels  under  full  sail;  and  a  thousand  other  effects  impene- 
trable by  our  reason,  but  assured  by  our  experience. 

Lastly,  This  astonishment  .that  the  Cock  puts  the  Don  into,  with 
his  crowing,  is  not  very  unreasonable;  this  king  of  beasts  having  occar 
sion  to  wonder,  how  out  of  so  small  a  body  should  issue  a  voice  so 
strong,  and  which  is  heard  so  fax  off,  whereas  himself  can  make  such 
great  slaughters  with  so  little  noise.  Which  amazement  of  the  Lion  is 
so  much  the  greater,  if  the  Cock  be  white,  because  this  colour  helps 
yet  more  to  dissipate  his  spirits,  which  were  already  scattered  by  thci 
first  motion  of  his  apprehension. 
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THE  desire  to  learn  is  natural,  and  no  less  pleasing  to  the  mind 
of  man,  than  his  desire  of  getting;  and,  indeed,  it  is  one  kind  of 
getting :  And  as  men  receive  more  contentment  in  one  new  purchase, 
than  in  often  thinking  on  all  those  which  they  had  made  before ;  so  our 
understanding  takes  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  feeding  upon  new 
nourishment,  than  in  chewing  the  cud  upon  that  which  it  had  already ; 
yea,  and  among  those  new  repasts,  if  it  light  upon  any  which  it  never 
tasted  before,  it  receives  it,  as  our  palate  is  wont  to  do,  with  so  much 
the  more  pleasure :  For  nature  is  more  pleased  with  the  change,  than 
with  the  continuation  of  the  use  of  any  thing;  the  reason  is,  because, 
seeking  the  supreme  good,  and  not  finding  it  in  any  of  those  things 
which  he  hath  yet  made  trial  of,  she  always  hopes  to  find  it  elsewhere, 
This  sweetness  is  that  which  allays  the  bitterness  of  learning  to  children, 
who  are  ravished  with  the  pleasure  of  learning  all  those  histories,  and 
pedanticai  conceit^,  whi<^  we  can  so  hardly  endure  when  we  are  qjcowtv 
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to  more  age.  It  may  be,  it  makes  old  men  so  melancliolick,  because 
you  can  hardly  tell  them  any  thing  that  they  know  not ;  and,  therefore, 
men's  talk  is  tedious  to  them ;  whereas  ignorant  youth  admires  and 
takes  pleasure  in  every  thing.  And  we  are  so  delighted  with  novelty, 
that  there  is  no  beast  so  ill-favoured,  which  seems  not  pretty,  when  it 
is  young,  witness  the  ass's  foal ;  nor  no  plant  of  so  little  delight,  as 
that  novelty  cannot  commend  it,  as  we  see  in  the  hop,  and  the  prim- 
rose.    But, 

I  distinguish  novelty  into  physical,  or  natural,  moral,  and  artificial. 
The  first  of  these  is  in  new  productions,  whether  of  substances,  or 
accidents,  or  of  diseases,  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  second  of  new 
and  unusual  actions.     The  third  of  inventions.   ^ 

According  to  which  distinction  we  may  state  this  question,  and  that, 
in  my  opinion,  must  be  done  thus:  There  are  no  new  substantial 
productions;  nature  having  displayed  all  her  forces,  almost  these  six 
thousand  years  (according  to  the  true  account,  and  much  more,  if  we 
believe  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese)  and  having  run  through  all 
imaginable  varieties  of  -species,  by  the  divers  combinations  of  all  her 
matters ;  and,  also,  through  all  mixtures  of  qualities,  and  other  acci- 
dents ;  which  makes  it  impossible  to  shew  any  disease,  that  is  new  and 
unknown  to  the  foregoing  ages.  But,  for  actions,  it  is  another  case; 
their  number  cannot  be  determined,  because  they  depend  upon  the 
liberty  of  man,  which  could  be  no  longer  liberty,  if  our  will  were  not 
free  to  pgss  some  set  number.  Much  Jess  can  inventions  be  said  to  be 
determinate,  and  reducible  to  a  certain  number,  because  they  depend, 
in. their  productions,  upon  the  wit  of  man,  which  is  infinite  in  its  dura- 
tion, and  in  its  conceptions,  which  cannot  be  bounded,  no  not  by  that 
vacuum,  which  some  have  imagined  on  the  further  side  of  the  heavens. 
Of  which  all  our  inventions  are  proofs  sufficient. 

The  second  said,  that  this  exception  is  unnecessary,  there  being 
nothing  at  all  new  in  any  of  those  fore-named  classes,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  him  that  was  best  able  to  judge,  as  being  the  wisest,  and 
who  had  made  the  most  experiments ;  1  mean  Solomon,  who  boldly 
pronounces  of  his  own  times,  that  there  was  not  then,  nor  should  ever 
be,  any  new  thing.  How  much  more  then  is  it  true  in  our  time,  being 
fco  many  years  after  him  ?  For,  to  begin  with  the  Fomus  substantiaki^ 
9S  they  call  them,  there  is  not  one  of  that  sort  new,  not  only  in  its 
species,  but  even  in  its  individual  qualities,  which,  indeed,  appear  new 
to  our  senses,  but  yet  are  not  so,  for  all  that ;  as  the  shape  of  a  marble 
statue  was  in  the  stone  not  only  in  possibility,  but  also  in  act,  before 
the  graver  made  it  appear  to  our  eyes,  by  taking  away  that  which  was 
superfluous,  and  hindered  us  from  seeing  it.  And  if  we  believe,  that 
\ve  have  so  good  a  horse,  that  his  like  was  never  found ;  it  is  not, 
because  it  is  so,  but,  because  it  seems  so ;  other  horses,  as  good,  or 
better  than  that,  never  coming  to  our  hands.  Much  less  likely  is  it, 
that  new  diseases  should  be  produced,  as  some  have  believed,  imagining 
that  the  ancients  were  not  curious  enough  to  describe  all  those  of  thdr 
times,  or  their  Successors  diligent  enough  to  examine  their  writii)gs,  to 
find  them  there.  As  for  human  actions,  do  we  see  any  now-a-days, 
ihat  have  not  been  practised  in  Um€&  past,  whether  good  or  bad, 
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valiant  or  cowardly,  in  counsel  or  in  execution  ?  And  that,  which  they 
oaH  invention,  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  a  simple  imitation  in 
deeds,  or  words.  Thus,  printing  and  guns,  which,,  we  believe,  were 
invented  within  these  two  or  three  hundred  years,  are  found  to  have 
been  in  use,  among  the  Chinese,  above  twelve  hundred  years.  '  So  saith 
Terence  of  speech,  Nihil  est  jam  dictum^  quod  non  dictum  sit  prius. 
Our  very  thoughts,  though  they  be  innumerable,  yet,  if  they  were 
pegistercd,  would  be  all  found  ancient. 

The  third  said,  That  nature  is  so  much  pleased  with  diversity,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  novelty,  that  she  hath  imprinted  a  desire 
ikf  it,  in  all  things  here  below,  and,  it  may  be,  in  things  above  also ; 
for  they  are  pleased  in  their  work,  and  the  supreme  and  universal 
causes  produce  us  these  novelties.  Thus,  the  different  periods  of  the 
heavens  make  new  aspects,  and  new  influences,  not  only  every  year,  but 
also  every  month,  every  day,  yea,  every  moment  The  moon,  eveiy 
quarter,  shews  a  several  sort  of  face ;  and  particularly,  when  she  sends 
all  her  light  towards  the  sun,  she  is  called  new.  The  sun,  at  his  risings 
is  new,  and  so  he  appears  incessantly  to  some  country  or  other  in  the 
world ;  in  each  of  which  he  makes  newiseasons,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
spring,  because  it  is  the  most  pleasant  time,  is  commonly  called,  in 
France,  le  renouveau,  because  it  renews  all  things;  the  air  decking  ^ 
itself  with  a  more  chearful  light,  the  trees  cloathing  themselves  with 
leaves,  the  earth  with  greenness,  the  meadow?  being  enamelled  and 
embroidered  with  new  flowers.  The  young  man,  that  feels  the  down 
upon  his  chin,  acknowledgeth  his  mossy  beard  to  be  new ;  upon  his 
wedding-day,  be  is  a  new  married  man;  it  is  a  pretty  new  case  to  his 
bride,  to  find  herself  made  a  woman ;  Her  great  belly  and  lying-in  are 
also  novelties  to  her ;  the  little  infant  then  born  is  a  new  fruit;  his  first 
sucking  is  new  ;  his  teeth,  at  first  coming,  are  new-  And  so  are  all  other 
conditions  of  clerkship,  and  priesthood,  and  widowhood,  and  almost 
infinite  others.  Yea,  many  things,  that  seem  not  at  all  to  be  new,  yet 
are  so,  as  a  river  seems  very  ancient,  and  yet  it  renews  itself  every 
moment;  so  that  the  water,  that  now  runs  under  the  bridge,  is  not  that 
which  was  there  yesterday,  but  still  keeps  the  same  name,  though  it  be, 
altogether,  other  indeed.  We  ourselves  are  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
by  our  nourishmeni's  continual  restoration  of  our  wasted  triple  sub- 
stance. Nor  can  any  man  doubt,  but  that  there  are  new  diseases, 
seeing  nothing  is  written  of  them  in  the  books  of  the  ancients,  nor  of 
the  remedies  to  cure  them,  and  that  the  various  mixtures  of  tlie  qualities 
which  produce  them,  may  be  in  a  manner  innumerable;  and  that,  both 
sorts  of  pox  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  But  this  novelty  appears 
yet  better  in  men's  actions,  and  divers  events  in  them,  which  are,  there- 
fore, particularly  called  news.  Such  are  the  relations  of  battles, 
sieges,  takings  of  towns,  and  other  accidents  of  life ;  so  much  the  more 
considerable,  by  how  much  they  are  ordinarily  less  regarded.  It  were 
also  too  much  injustice  to  go  about  to  deprive  all  inventors  of  the 
honour  due  to  them,  maintaining,  that  they  have  taught  us  no  new 
thing.  Do  not  the.  sectaries  and  here^iarchs  make  new  religions  ? 
Moreover,  who  will  make  ^y  question,  whether  we  have  not  reason  to 
^sk,  what  new  things  Africa  affords  now*a-days,  it  h^a.N\vv%Vv^5\^^  l^t^^^ 
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IB  monsters,  tvhich  arc  bodies  intirely  new,  as  being  produced  against 
the  laws  of  nature.  And,  when- the  King  calls  down  money,  changeth 
the  price  of  it,  determines  its  weight,  is  not  this  a  new  ordinance  ?  la 
short,  this  is  k)  go  ii^bput  to  pervert,  not  only  the  signification  ot  words, 
but  also  common  sense,  in  maintaining,  that  there  is  nothing  new ;  and 
it  had  not  been  amiss,  if  the  regent,  who  printed  such  paradoxes  in  a 
youthful  humour,  had  never  been  served  with  new  laid  eggs,  nor 
changed  his  old  cloaths,  and,  if  he  had  complained,  answer  might  have 
been  made.  That  there  is  nothing  new. 

The  fourth  said»  That  there  are  no  new  substances,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, no  new  substantial  forms,  but  only  accidental  ones ;  seeing, 
nothing  is  made  of  nothings  or  returns  to  nothing;  and,  in  all  the  other 
classes  of  things,  there  are  no  new  species,  but  only  new  individuals,  to 
which  monsters  are  to  be  referred.  Yea,  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation 
were  always  in  vitellectu  cUvino:  Which  made  our  Saviour  say,  that 
Abraham  had  seen  hin^:.  And,  as  for  arts  and  inventions,  they  flourished 
in  one  estate,  whilst  they  were  unknown  in  another,  where  they  should 
appear  afterward  in  their  time.  And  .this  is  the  sense,  wherein  it  is 
true,  that  There  is  nothing  new. 
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Counsellor, 

NOW,  Sir,  what  think  you  of  Mr.  St.  John's  trial  in  the  Star- 
Chamber  ?  I  know  that  the  brpit  ran  that  he  was  hardjy  dealt 
withal,  because  he.was  imprsioned  in  the  Tower,  seeing  his  dissuasion 
from  granting  a  benevolence  to  the  King  was  warranted  by  the  law. 

Justice,     Surely,  Sir,  it  was  made  manifest  at  the  hearing,  that  Mf. 
St.  John  was  rather  in  love  with  his  own  letter ;   he  confessed  he  ha4 

*  Tl^rh  the  00f  th  artie^  in  the  CataiovM  ^  Ttw^gftMaHft  ^%  Em^^sa  Iil»rary. 
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fieen  your  lordship's  letter,  before  he  wrote  hii  to  the  Mayor  of  Marl- 
borough, and  in  your  lordship's  letter  there  was  not  a  word  whereto  the 
statutes,  by  Mr.  St.  John  alledged,  had  reference;  for  those  statutes 
did  condemn  the  gathering  of  money  from  the  subject,  under  title  of  a 
-free  gift;  whereas  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a  tenth,  &c.  was  set  down,  and 
required.     But,  my  good  lord,  though  divers  shires  have  given  to  his 
Majesty,  some  more,  some  less.  What  is  this  to  the  King's  debt  ? 
Couns,    We  know  it  well  enough,  hut  we  have  many  other  projects. 
Just,     It  is  true,  my  good  Lord ;  but  your  lordship  will  find,  that 
when  by  these  you  have  drawn  many  pretty  sums  from  the  subjects,  and 
those  sometimes  spent  as  fast  as  they^are  gathered,  his  Majesty  being 
nothing  enabled  thereby,  when  you  shall  be  forced  to  demand  your 
great  aid,  the  country  will  excuse  Itself,  in  regard  of  their  former 
-payments. 

Couns,    What  mean  you  by  the  great  aid? 
Just,     I  mean  the  aid  of  parliament. 

Caune,  By  parliament  1  would  fain  know  the  man  that  durst 
persuade  the  King  unto  it ;  for  if  it  should  succeed  ill,  In  what  case 
were  he? 

Just.  You  say  well  for  yourself,  my  Lord,  and  perchance,  you  that 
are  lovers  of  yourselves,  under  pardon,  do  follow  the  advice  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  was  ever  opposite  to  all  resolution  in  business  of 
importance;  for  if  the  things  enterprised  succeeded  well,  the  advice 
never  came  in  question :  If  ill,  whereto  great  undertakings  are  com- 
monly subject,  he  then  made  his  advantage,  by  remembering  his  country 
council :  But,  my  good  Lord,  these  reserved  politicians  are  not  the 
best  servants,  for  he  that  is  bound  to  adventure  his  life  for  his  master, 
is  also  bound  to  adventure  his  advice  :  *  Keep  not  back  counsel/  saith 
Ecclesiasticus,  *  when  it  may  do  good.' 

Couns.  But,  Sir,  I  speak  it  not  in  other  respect,  than  I  think  it  dan- 
gerous for  the  king  to  assemble  the  three  estates ;  for  thereby  have  our 
former  kings  always  lost  somewhat  of  their  prerogatives.  And,  because 
that  you  shall  not  think,  that  I  speak  it  at  random,  I  will  begin  with 
elder  times,  wherein  the  first  contention  began,  betwixt  the  kings  of  this 
land,  and  their  subjects  in  parliament. 

Just,  Your  Lordship  shall  do  me  a  singular  fieivour. 
Couns.  You  know  thar*  the  King  of  England  had  no  formal  parlia- 
ment till  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  the  First,  for  io  his  seven- 
teenth year,  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  king  raised  a  tax  upon 
every  hide  of  land  by  the  advice  of  his  privy-council  alone.  But  you 
may  remember  how  the  subjects,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  this 
parliament,  began  to  stand  upon  terms  with  the  king,  and  drew  from 
him  by  strong  hand,  and  the  sword,. the  great  charter. 

Just,  Your  Lordship  says  well,  they  drew  from  the  king  the  great 
-  charter  by  the  sword,  and  hereof  the  parliament  cannot  be  accused,  but 
the  Lords. 

Couns.  You  «ay  well,  but  it  was  after  the  establishment  of  the 
parliament,  and  by  colour  of  it,  that  they  had  so  great  daring ;  for 
before  that  time  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  of  St.  Edward's  laws^ 
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but  resisted  the  confirmation  in  all  they  could,  although,  by  those  lawiy 
the  subjects  of  this  island  ti'ere  no  less  free  than  any  of  all  Europe. 

Just.  My  good  Lord,  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  while  the  Normans^ 
-and  other  of  the  French  that  followed  the  conqueror,  made  spoil  of  the 
English,  they  would  not  endure  that  any  thing  but  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror should  stand  for  law  ;  but,  after  a  descent  or  two,  when  them- 
selves were  become  English,  and  found  themselves  beaten  with  their  oWn 
rods,  they  then  began  to  savour  the  difference  between  subjection  and 
slavery,  and  insist  upon  the  law,  Meum  Sp  Tuwn ;  and  to  be  able  to  say 
unto  themselves,  Hoc  fac  Sf  vives ; .  yea,  that  the  conquering  English  in 
Ireland  did  the  like,  your  Lordship  knows  it  better  than  I. 

Couns.  1  think  you  guess  aright :  And  to  the  end  the  subject  may 
know,  that,  being  a  faithful  servant  to  his  prince,  he  might  enjoy  his 
own  life,  and,  paying  to  his  prince  what  belongs  to  a  sovereign,  the  re- 
mainder was  his  own  to  dispose ;  Henry  the  First,  to  content  his  vassals, 
gave  them  the  great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  forests. 

Just^  What  reason,  then,  had  King  John  to  deny  the  confirmation  ? 

Couns,  He  did  not,  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  both  the 
charters  with  additions,  and  required  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  then 
made  his  superior,  to  strengthen  them  with  a  golden  bull. 

Just.  But  your  honour  knows,  that  it  was  not  long  after,  that  he 
repented  himself. 

Cquns.  It  is  true,  and  he  had  reason  so  to  do,  for  the  barons  refused 
to  follow  him  into  France,  as  they  ought  to  have  done ;  and  to  say 
true,  this  great  charter,  upon  which  you  insist  so  much,  was  not  origi- 
nally granted  regally  and  freely ;  for  Henry  the  First  did  usurp  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore,  the  better  to  assure  himself  against  Robert,  his 
eldest  brother,  he  flattered  his  nobility  and  people,  with  those  charters : 
Yea,  King  John  that  confirmed  them  had  the  like  respect;  for  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  was  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown,  upon  whom 
John  usurped.  And  so  to  conclude,  these  charters  had  their  original 
from  king?  defacto^  but  not  dcjure. 

Just,  But  King  John  confirmed  the  charter,  after  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  when  he  was  then  Rex  dejure  also. 

Couns.  It  is  true,  for  he  durst  do  no  other,  standing  accursed,  whereby 
few  or  none  obeyed  him,  for  his  nobility  refused  to  follow  him  into 
Scotland ;  and  he  had  so  grieved  the  people  by  pulling  down  all  the 
park  pales  before  harvest,  to  the  end  his  deer  might  spoil  the  corn  ;  and 
by  seizing  the  temporalities  of  so  many  bishopricks  into  his  hands,  and 
chiefly  for  practising  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  nephew,  as 
also  having  lost  Normandy,  to  the  French,  so  as  the  hearts  of  all  men 
WQre  turned  from  him. 

Just.  Nay,  by  your  favour,  my  Lord,  King  John  restored  King 
Edward's  laws,  after  his  absolution,  and  wrote  his  letters  in  the  fifteenth 
of  his  reign,  to  all  sheriffs,  countermanding  all  former  oppressions ;  yea, 
this  he  did,  notwithstanding  the  Lords  refused  to  follow  him  into 
France. 

Couns,  Pardon  me,  he  did  not  restore  King  Edward's  laws  then,  nor 
yet  con&rmed  the  charters,  but  he  promised  upon  hi   absolution  to  do 
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both :  But  after  his  return  out  of  France,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
denied  it,  because,  without  such  a  promise,  he  had  not  obtained  resti* 
tution,  his  promise  being  constrained,  and  not  voluntary. 

Just.  But  what  think  you  ?  Was  he  not  bound  in  honour  to  per- 
form it  ? 

Cowis,   Certainly  no,  for  it  was  determined  in  the  case  of  King. 
Francis  the  First  of  France,  that  all  promises  by  him  roade^  whilst  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  his  enemy,  w(ere  void,  by  reason^ 
the  judge  of  honour,  which  tells  us  he  durst  do  no  other. 

Ju$t.  But  King  John  was  not  in  prison. 

Couns.  Yet,  for  all  that,  restraint  is  an  imprisonment,  yea^  fear  itself 
is  an  imprisonment,  and  the  king  was  subject  to  both :  I  know  there  is 
nothing  more  kingly  in  a  king,  than  the  performance  of  his  word  ;  but, 
yet  of  a  word  freely  and  voluntarily  given.  Neither  was  the  charter  of 
Henry  the  First  so  published,  that  all  men  might  plead  it  for  their  ad« 
vantage ;  but  a  charter  was  left,  in  depositOy  in  the  hands  of  the  Arch« 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  time,  and  so  to  his  successors.  Stephen 
Langton,  who  was  ever  a  traitor,  to  the  king,  produced  this  charter,  and 
Viewed  it  to  the  barons,  thereby  encouraging  them  to  mfike  war  against 
the  king.  Neither  was  it  the  old  charter  simply  the  barons  sought  to 
have  confirmed,  but  they  presented  unto  the  king  other  articles  and 
orders,  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  whole  commonwealth  ;  which 
when  the  king  refused  to  sign,  the  barons  presently  put  themselves  into 
the  field,  and  in  rebellious  and  outrageous  fashion,  sent  the  king  word^ 
except  he  confirmed  tbem,  they  would  not.  desist  from  making  war 
against  him,  till  he  had  satisfied  them  therein.  And  in  conclusion,  the 
king  being  betrayed  of  alt  his  nobility,  in  effect,  was  forced  to  grant  the 
charter  of  Magna  Chartar,  and  Ckarta  deForestis,  at  such  time  as  he  was 
invironcd  with  an  army  in  the  meadows  of  Stay nes;  which  charters,  being 
procured  by  force,  Pope  Innocent  afterwards  disavowed,  and  threatened 
to  curse  the  barons,  if  they  submitted  not  themselves,  as  they  ought,  to 
their  Sovereign  Lord ;  which  when  the  lords  refused  to  obey,  the  king 
entertained  an  army  of  strangers,  for  his  own  defence,  wherewith  having 
mastered  and  beaten  the  barons,  they  called  in  Lewis  of  Prance,  a  most 
unnatural  resolution,  to  be  their  king.  Neither  was  Magna  Chartar  a 
law  in  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  the  Thirds  but  simply  a  charter,  which 
he  confirmed  in  th<^  twenty-first  of  his  reign,  and  made  it  a  law  in  the 
twenty-fifth,  according  to  Littleton's  opinion.  Thus  much  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  charter,  which  had  first  an  obscure  birth  from 
usurpation,  and  was  secondly  fostered  and  shewed  to  the  world  by 
rebellion. 

Jiiat,  I  cannot  deny  but  that  all  your  Lordship  hath  said  is  true ; 
but,  seeing  the  charters  were  afterwards  so  many  times  confirmed  by 
parliament  and  made  laws,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  unequal 
or  prejudicial  to  the  king ;  Doth  not  your  honour  think  it  reason  they 
should  be  observed  ? 

Couns,  Yes,  and  observed  they  are  in  all  that  the  state  of  a  king  can 
permit,  for  no  man  is  destroyed,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  no  man 
disseized  of  his  inheritance,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  land;  imprisoned 
they  are  by  the  prerogative,  where  the  king^  hath  ctB^us^  Xo  ^\ys!^^^\.x5BL^\x 
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loyalty ;  for  were  it  otherwisci  the  king  should  never  come  to  tht 
knowledge  of  any  conspiracy  or  treason,  against  bis  person  or  state,  and 
being  imprisoned,  yet  doth  not  any  man  suffer  death,  but  by  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Just,  But  may  it  please  your  Lordship,  were  not  Cornwallis,  Sharp, 
and  Hoskins  imprisoned,  there  being  no  suspicion  of  treason  there  ? 

Cauns.  They  were,  but  it  cost  them  nothing.  • 

Jwt,  And  what  got  the  king  by  it  ?  For  in  the  conclusion,  besides 
the  murmer  of  the  people,  Cornwallis,  Sharp,  and  Hoskins  having  greatly 
i)vershot  themselves,  and  repented  them,  a  fine  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  was  laid  on  his  Majesty,  for  their  offences,  for  so  much  their 
diet  cost  his  Majesty. 

Couns.  I  know  who  gave  the  advice,  sure  I  am  that  it  was  none  of 
mine :  But  thus  I  say,  if  you  consult  your  memory,  you  shall  find,  that 
those  kings,  which  did,  in  their  own  times,  confirm  the  Magna  CkartOy 
did  not  only  imprison,  but  they  caused  of  their  nobility,  and  others,  to 
be  slain,  without  hearing  or  trial. 

Jtist,  My  good  lord,  if  you  will  giveone  leave  to  speak  freely,  I  say, 
that  they  are  not  well  advised,  th^t  persuade  the  king,  not  to  admit  the 
Magna  Ckarta,  with  the  former  reservations.  For  as  the  king  can 
never  lose  a  farthing  by  it,  as  I  shall  prove  anon  ;  so  except  England 
were  as  Naples  is,  and  kept  by  garisons  of  another  nation,  it  is  irapos- 
•ible  for  a  king  of  England  to  greaten  and  inrich  himself  by  any  way  so 
assuredly,  as  by  the  love  of  his  people.  For  by  one  rebellion  the  king 
hath  more  loss^  than  by  a  hundred  years  observance  of  Magna  Charia  : 
For  therein  have  our  kings  been  forced  to  compound  with  rogues  and 
rebels,  and  to  pardon  them,  yea,  the  state  of  the  king,  the  monarchy, 
the  nobility  have  been  endangered  by  them. 

Cowns.  Well,  Sir,  let  that  pass,  why  should  not  our  kings  raise 
money,  as  the  kings  of  France  do,  by  their  letters  and  edicts  only  f 
For,  since  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he 
freed  the  French  kings  of  their  wardship,  the  French  kings  have  seldom 
assembled  the  states,  for  any  contribution. 

Just,  I  will  tell  you  why ;  the  strength  of  England  doth  consist  of 
the  people  and  yeomanry ;  the  peasants  of  France  have  no  courage  nOr 
arms  :  In  France,  every  village  and  borough  hath  a  castle,'  which  the 
French  call  Ckasticau  f^Ulina ;  every  good  city  ^hath  a  good  cittadel ; 
the  king  hath  the  raiments  of  his  guards,  and  his  men  at  arms  always 
in  pay ;  yea,  the  nobility  of  France,  in  whom,  the  strength  of  France 
consists,  do  always  assist  their  king  in  those  levies  upon  their  tenants. 
But,  my  lord,  if  you  mark  it,  France  was  never  free,  in  effect,  from 
qivil  wars ;  and  lately  it  was  endangered  either  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Spaniard,  or  to  be  cantonised  by  the  rebellious  French  themselves,  sinbe 
that  freedom  of  wardship.  But,  my  good  Lord,  to  leave  this  digression, 
thaL  wherein  I  would  willingly  satisfy  your  Lordship,  is,  that  the  king|i 
of  England  have  never  received  loss,  by  parliament,  or  prejudice. 

Oouns,   No,  Sir,  you  shall  find  that  the  subjects  in  parliament  have 
decreed  great  things,    to  the   disadvantage    and    dishonour    of  our 
Jiings  in  former  times. 
yit^.  My  good  Jord|  to  avoid  confusioiv,  I  ^ill  make  a  short  report 
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of  them  ally  and  then  your  lordship  may  object  where  you  see  causes 
And  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  your  lordship  satisfaction.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  Henry  the  Third,  there  was  no  dispute,  the  house  gave  the 
king  two  shiilings  of  every  plough<-land  within  England ;  ^nd,  in  the 
end  of  the  same^year,  he  bad  escuage  paid  him,  to  wit,  for  every 
knight's  fee,  two  marks  in  silver.  In  the  fifth  year  of  that  king,  the 
lords  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  which  the  king's 
council,  for  that  time  present  excused,  aUedging  that  those  privileges 
were  extorted  by  force,  during  the  kin^s  minority ;  and  yet  the  king 
was  pleased  to  send  forth  his  writ  to  the  sherifi^  of  every  county,  re- 
quiring them  to  certify^  what  those  lib^ies  were,  and  how  used ;  and, 
in  exchange  of  the  lords  demand^  because  they  pressed  him  so  vio- 
lently, the  king  required  ail  the  castles  and  places,  which  the  lords 
held  of  his,  and  had  held  in  the  time  of  his  father,  with  those  manors 
and  lordships,  which  they  had  heretofore  wrested  from  the  crown ; 
which  at  that  time,  the  king  being  provided  of  forces,  they  durst  not 
deny.  In  the  fourteenth  year,  he  had  the  fifteenth  penny  of  all  goods 
Ipven  him,  upon  condition  to  confirm  the  great  charter :  For,  by  reason 
of  the  wars  in  France,  and  the  loss  of  Rochelle,  be  was  then  forced  to 
consent  to  the  lords,  in  all  they  demanded.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  fined  the  city  of  London,  at  fifty  thousand  marks,  because  they 
had  received  Lewis  of  France.  In  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  parliament 
at  Oxibrd,  he  revoked  the  great  charter,  being  granted  when  he  was 
under  age,  and  governed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  In  his  eleventh  year,  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  and  Chester, 
Marshal,  Edward  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Gilbert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Warren, 
Hereford,  Ferrars,  and  Warwick,  and  others  rebelled  against  the  king, 
and  constrained  him  to  yield  unto  them  in  what  they  demanded  for 
their  particular  int^est ;  which  rebellion  being  appeased,  he  sailed  into 
France ;  and,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  had  a  fifteenth  of  the  temporality 
,  and  a  dism  and  a  half  of  the  spirituality,  and  withal,  escuage  of  every 
knight's  fee. 

Couns.  But  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  of  Westminster,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  king  :  where,  notwithstanding  the  wars  of  France, 
and  his  great  charge  in  repulsing  the  Welch  rebels,  he  was  fiatly  denied 
the  subsidy  demanded  ? 

Just.  1  confess,  my  lord,  that  the  house  excused  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  poverty,  and  the  lords  taking  of  arms ;  in  the  next  year, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  house  was  practised  against  the  king :  And  was 
it  not  so,  my  good  lord,  think  you,  in  our  two  last  parliaments  ?  for,  in 
the  first,  even  those,  whom  his  JVJajesty  trusted  most,  betrayed  him  in 
the  union  ;  and  in  the  second,  there  were  other  of  the  great  ones  ran 
counter.  But  your  lordship  spoke  of  dangers  of  parliaments  ;  in  this, 
my  lord,  there  was  a  denial,  but  there  was  no  danger  at  all :  But  to  re« 
turn  where  I  left,  what  got  the  lords,  by  practising  the  house  at  that 
tinae  ?  I  say,  that  those,  that  broke  this  staff  upon  the  king,  were  over^ 
turned  with  the  counterbuff,  for  he  refused  all  those  lands  which  he  had 
given  in  his  minority ;  he  called  all  his  exacting  officers  to  account ;  he 
found  them  all  faulty ;  he  examined  the  corruption  of  other  magis- 
trates ;  and,  from  »U  these,  he  drew  sufficient  moue;^  Xo  %ax^^  \i\^:^\^ 
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sent  necessity  ;  whereby  he  not  only  spared  his  people,  but  highly  con* 
tented  them  with  an  aqt  of  so  great  justice  :  Yea,  Hubert,  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  chief  justice,  whom  he  had  most  trusted,  and  most  advanced,  was 
found,  as  false  to  the  king,  as  any  one  of  the  rest ;  and,  for  conclusion, 
in  the  end  of  that  year,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Lambeth,  the  king 
had  the  fortieth  part  of  every  man's  goods  given  him  freely  towards  his 
debts :  for  the  people,  who,  the  same  year,  had  refused  to  give  the  king 
any  thing,  when  they  .sa>v  he  had  squeesed  those  sponges  of  the  com-* 
inon-wealtb,  they  willingly  yielded  tog^ve  him  satisfaction. 

Coufu,  But,  I  pray  you,  what  became  of  this  Hubert,  whom  the  king 
.had  favoured  above  all  men,  betraying  his  Majesty,  as  he  did  } 

Just,  There  were  many  that  persuaded  the  king  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  he  could  not  be  drawn  to  consent ;  but  the  king  seized  upon  his 
estate,  which  was  great ;  yet,  in  the  end,  he  left  him  a  sufficient  portion, 
and  gave  him  his  life,  because  he  had  done  great  service  in  former 
times :  For  his  Majesty,  though  he  took  advantage  of  his  vice,  yet  he 
forgot  not  to  have  consideration  of  his  virtue/  And  upon  this  occasion 
it  was,  that  the  king,  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  enter* 
tained  strangers,  and  gave  them  their  offices,  and  the  charge  of  his 
castles  and  strong  places  in  .England. 

Couns.  But  the  drawing  in  of  those  strangers  was  the  cause,  that  the 
Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  moved  war  against  the  king. 

Justf  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  but  he  was  soon  after  slain  in  Ireland, 
and  his  whole  masculine  race,  ten  years  extinguished,  though  there 
were  five  sons  of  them  ;  and,  the  marshal  being  dead,  who  was  the 
mover  and  ringleader  of  that  war,  the  king  pardoned  the  rest  of  the 
Iprds  that  had  assisted  the  marshal. 

Cott/u,  Whst  reason  had  the  king  so  to  do  ? 

Just,  Because  he  was  so  persuaded,  that  they  loved  his  person,  and 
only  hated  those  corrupt  counsellors,  that  then  bore  the  greatest  sway 
under  him,  as  also,  because  they  were  the  best  men  of  war  he  had, 
whom,  if  he  destroyed,  having  war  with  the  French,  he  had  wanted 
commanders  to  have  served  him. 
.  Couns,    But  what  reason  had  the  lords  to  take  arms  ? 

Just,  Because  the  king  entertained  the  Poictovins :  Were  not  they 
the  king^s  vassals  also  ?  Should  the  Spaniards  rebel,  because  the  Spanish 
king  trusts  to  the  Neapolitans,  Portuguese,  Milanese,  and  other  nations, 
his  vassals  ?  seeing  those,  that  are  governed  by  the  viceroys  and  depu- 
ties, are,  in  policy,  to  be  well  entertained,  and  to  be  employed,  who 
would  otherwise  devise  how  to  free  themselves ;  whereas,  being  trusted 
and  employed  by  their  prince,  they  entertained  themselves  with  the 
hopes,  that  others  the  king^s  vassals  do.  If  the  king  had  called  in  the 
Spaniards,  or  other  nations,  not  his  subjects,  the  nobility  of  England  had 
reason  of  grief, 

Couus.  But  what  people  did  ever  serve  the  King  of  England  raore 
faithfully  than  the  Gascoignes  did,  eyen  to  the  lasl:  of  the  conquest  «f 
that  duchy  ? 

Just,  Your  lordship  says  well,  and  I  am  of  that  opinion,  that,  if 'it 

*^  pleased  the  Queen  of  England,  to  have  drawn  some  of  the  chief 

fye  Jrjab  ppbility  iatQ  Ei^g^d,  f^  \>^  ^ludp^^e^  tf^  \»&ye  n^4f 
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them  good  freeholders  in  England,  she  had  saved  above  two  millions  of 
pounds,  which  were  consumed  in  tiroes  of  those  rebellions.  For  what 
fadd  the  Gascoignes  firm  to  the  crown  of  England,  of  whom  the  Duke 
of  Espemon  married  the  inheritrix^  but  his  earldom  of  Kendal  in 
England,  whereof  the  Duke  of  Espemon,  in  right  of  his  wife,  bears  the 
title  to  this  day  ?  And,  to  the  same  end  I  take  it,  hath  James,  our 
sovereign  Lord^  given  lands  to  divers  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland;  and, 
if  I  were  worthy  to  advise  your  lordship,  1  should  think  that  your  lord- 
ship should  do  the  King  great  service,  to. put  him  in  mind  to  prohibit 
all  the  Scotish  nation  to  alienale  and  sell  away  their  inheiitahce  here ; 
for,  by  the  selling,  they  not  only  give  cause  to  the  English  to  complain, 
that  the  treasure  of  England  is  transported  into  Scotland,  but  his 
Majesty  is,  thereby,  also  frustrated  of  making  both  nations  one,  and  (^ 
assuring  the  service  and  obedience  of  the  Scotji  in  the  future. 

Cauns^  You  say  well ;  for  though  those  o^  Scotland,  that  are 
advanced  and  inriched  by  the  Kin^s  Majesty,  will,  no  doubt,  serve  him 
fsuthfuliy ;  yet,  how  their  heirs  and  successors,  having  no  inheritaAce 
to  lode  in  England,  may  be  seduced,  is  uncertain.  But  let  us  go  on 
with  our  parliaments  And  what  say  you  to  the  denial  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  even  when  the  King  was  invited  to  come  into 
France  by  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  married  his  mother,  and  who 
promised  to  assist  the  King  in  the  conquest  of  many  places  lost  ? 

Just,  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  that  a  subsidy  was  then  denied,  and 
the  reasons  are  delivered  in  English  histories ;  and  indeed,  the  King, 
not  long  before,  had  spent  much  treasure  in  aiding  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  to  no  purpose,  for  he  drew  over  the  King,  but  to  draw  on  good 
conditions  for  himself,  as  the  Earl  of  March,  his  father-in-law,  nOW 
did ;  as  the  English  barons  did  invite  Lewis  of  France,  not  long  before, 
as,  in  elder  times,  all  the  kings  and  states  had  done,  and,  in  late  years, 
the  leaguers  of  France  entertained  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French 
Protestants  and  Netherlands,  Queen  Elisabeth ;  not  with  any  purpose 
to  greaten  those  that  aid  them,  but  to  purchase  to  themselves  an  ad^ 
vantageous  peace.  But  what  say  the  histories  to  this  denial?  They* 
say,  with  a  world  of  payments  there  mentioned,  that  the  King  had: 
drawn  the  nobility  dry ;  and,  besides  that,  whereas,  not  long  before, 
great  sums  of  money  were  given,  and  the  same  appointed  to  be  kept  in 
/our  castles,  and  not  to  be  expended,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  peers : 
It  was  believed  that  the  same  treasure  was  yet  unspent. 

Cotms,  Good  Sir,  you  have  said  enou^  ?  Judge  you,  whether  i€ 
were  not  a  dishonour  to  the  King,  to  be  so  tied,  as  not  to  expend  his 
treasure,  but  by  other  men's  advice,  as  it  were,  by  their  licence. 

Just.  Surely,  my  lord,  the  King  was  well  advised,  to  take  th« 
money  upon  any  condition,  and  they  were  fools  that  propounded  the 
restraint ;  for  it  doth  not  appear,  that  the  King  took  any  great  heed  to 
th^se  overseers ;  kings  are  bound  by  their  piety,  and  by  no  other  obliga- 
tion^ In  Queen  Mary's  time,  when  it  was  thought  she  was  with  child,- 
it  was  propounded  in  parliament,  that  the  rule  of  the  realm  should  be' 
given  to  King  Philip,  during  the  minority  of  the  hoped  prince  or 
princess ;  and  the  King  offered  his  assurance,  in  great  sums  of  money^  t^ 
rdinqnisb  the  gpyeinxoeotf  at  iiuch  ivnt  ag  ^  ^niuce  ox  ig{miC£»&^^NiX& 
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be  of  age.  At  which  motion,  when  all  else  were  silent  in  the  house 
Lord  Dacrcs,  who  was  none  of  the  wisest,  asked  who  shall  sue  the  King's 
bond,  which  ended  the  dispute :  For  what  bond  is  between  a  king  an4 
his  vassals,  but  the  bond  of  the  King's  faith  ?  But,  my  good  lord,  the 
King,  notwithstanding  the  denial  at  that  time,  was,  with  gifts  from  par* 
ticular  persons,  and  otherwise,  supplied  for  proceeding  on  his  journey, 
for  that  time,  into  France;  he  took  with  him  thirty  casks,  filled  with 
silver  and  coin,  which  was  a  great  treasure  in  those  days.  And,  Lastly, 
notwithstanding  the  first  denial,  in  the  King's  absence,  he  had  escuage 
granted  him,  to  wit,  twenty  shillings  of  every  knight*s  fee. 

Corns,  What  say  you  then  to  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  that  King* 
in  which,  when  the  King  demanded  relief,  the  states  would  not  consent, 
except  the  same  order  had  been  taken  for  the  appointing  of  four  over* 
seers  for  the  treasure?  As  also  that  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the  lord 
chancellor  should  be  chosen  by  the  states,  with  some  barons  of  th^ 
Exchequer,  and  other  officers. 

Just,  My  good  lord,  admit  the  King  had  yielded  their  demands, 
then  whatsoever  had  been  ordained  by  those  magistrates  to  the  dislike 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  people  had  been  without  remedy ;  whereas, 
while  the  King  made  them,  they  had  their  appeal,  and  other  remedies. 
But  those  demands  vanished,  and,  in  the  end,  the  King  had  escuage 
given  him,  without  any  of  their  conditions.  It  is  an  excellent  virtue  in 
a  king  to  have  patience,  and  to  give  way  to  the  fury  of  men's  passions. 
The  whale,  when  he  is  struck  by  the  fisherman,  grows  in  that  fury  that 
he  cannot  be  resisted,  but  will  overthrow  all  the  ships  and  barques  that 
come  in  his  way ;  but,  when  he  hath  tumbled  a  while,  he  is  drawn  to 
the  shore  with  a  twiner-thread. 

Conns,  What  say  you  then  to  the  parliament  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  that  king  ? 

Just,  I  say,  that,  the  commons  being  unable  to  pay,  the  King 
relieves  himself  upon  the  richer  sort ;  and  so  it  likewise  happened  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  the  King,  in  which  he  was  relieved  chiefly  by 
ihe  city  of  London.  But,  my  good  lord,  in  the  parliament  in  London, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year,  he  had  given  him  the  tenth  of  all  the  revenues 
of  the  church  for  three  years,  and  three  marks  of  every  knight's  fee 
throughout  the  kingdom,  upon  his  promise  and  oath  for  the  observing 
oi  Magna  Charta:  but,  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  King  being 
then  in  France,  ne  was  denied  the  aids  which  he  required.  What  is 
this  to  the  danger  of  a  parliament }  Especially  at  tliis  time  they  had 
reason  to  refuse,  they  had  given  so  great  a  sum  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  year;  and  again,  because  it  was  known  that  the  King  had  but 
pretended  war  with  the  King  of  Castile,  with  whom  he  h^  secretly 
contracted  an  alliance,  and  concluded  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Edward  and  the  lady  Eleanor.  These  fal^e  fires  do  but  fright  children^ 
and  it  commonly  falls  out,  that,  when  the  cause  given  is  known  to  be 
false,  the  necessity  pretended  i^  thought  to  be  feigned.  Royal  dealing 
hath  evermore  royal  success;  and,  as  the  Kihg  was  denied  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year,  so  was  he  denied  in  the  thirty-ninth  year,  because 
fbe  nobility  and  the  people  saw  it  plainly,  that  the  King  was  abused  by 
ifi  Pppe,  who,  as  well  in  despite  to  MaivSstdL^  \«Sk\»3;4  ^wo.  tq  th^f 
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Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  as  to  cousen  the  King,  and  to  waste 
him,  would  needs  bestow  on  the  King  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  to  recover 
which,  the  King  sent  all  the  treasure  he  could  borrow  or  scrape  to  the 
Pope,  and  withal  gave  him  letters  of  credence,  for  to  take  up  what  he 
could  in  Italy,  the  King  binding  himself  for  the  payment.  Now,  my 
good  lord,  the  wisdom  of  princes  is  seen  in  nothing  more  than  in  their 
enterprises.  So  how  unpleasing  it  was  to  the  state  of  England  to  con- 
sume the  treasure  of  the  land,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  so  far  off, 
and  otherwise,  for  that  the  English  had  lost  Normandy  under  their  noses, 
and  so  many  goodly  parts  of  France  of  their  own  proper  inheritance : 
The  reason  of  the  denial  is  as  well  to  be  considered  as  the  denial. 

Cmms.  Was  not  the  King  also  denied  a  subsidy  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  reign  ? 

Just,  No,  my  lord,  for,  although  the  King  required  money,  as  be- 
fore, for  the  impossible  conquest  of  Sicily,  yet  the  house  offered  to 
give  fifty-two  thousand  marks,  which,  whether  he  refused  or  accepted, 
is  uncertain;  and,  whilst  the  King  dreamed  of  Sicily,  the  Welch 
invaded  and  spoiled  the  borders  of  England;  for,  in  the  parliament  of 
London,  when  the  King  urged  the  house  for  prosecuting  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  the  lords,  utterly  disliking  the  attempt,  urged  the  prosecuting  of 
the  Welchmen ;  which  parliament,  being  prorogued,  did  assemble  at 
Oxford,  and  was  called  the  Mad  Parliament,  which  was  no  other  than 
an  assembly  of  rebels ;  for  the  royal  assent  of  the  king,  which  gives  life 
to  all  laws,  formed  by  the  three  estates,  was  not  a  royal  assent,  when 
both  the  King  and  the  Prince  were  constrained  to  yield  to  the  lords. 
A  constrained  consent  is  the  consent  of  a  captive,  and  not  of  a  king;  and* 
therefore  there  was  nothing  done  there  either  legally  or  royally.  For, 
if  it  be  not  properly  a  parliament  where  the  subject  is  not  free,  certainly 
it  can  be  none  where  the  King  is  bound  ;  for  all  kingly  rule  was  taken 
from  the  King,  and  twelve  peerb  appointed,  and,  as  some  writers  have 
it,  twenty-four  peers  to  govern  the  realm;  and  therefore  the  assembly 
made  by  Jack  Straw,  and  other  rebels,  may  as  well  be  called  a  parlia- 
ment as  that  of  Oxford.  Piindpis  nomen  habere,  non  est  esse  princeps; 
for  thereby  was  the  King  driven  not  only  to  compound  all  quarrels  with 
the  French,  but  to  have  means  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebel  lords ;  but 
he  quitted  his  right  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Mayne. 

Couns.^  But,  Sir,  what  needed  this  extremity,  seeing  the  lords  require 
but  the  confirmation  of  the  former  charier,  which  was  not  prejudicial  to 
the  King  to  grant  ? 

Jiist.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  but  they  insulted  upon  the  King,  and 
would  not  sufier  him  to  enter  into  his  own  castles ;  they  put  down  the 
purveyor  of  the  meat  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house,  as  if  the  King 
had  been  a  bankrupt,  and  gave  order,  that,  without  ready  money,  he 
should  not  take  up  a  chicken.  And,  although  there  is  nothing  against 
the  royalty  of  a  king  in  these  charters  (the  kings  of  ^England  being  kings 
of  freemen  and  not  of  slaves,)  yet  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a 
king  to  be  forced  even  to  those  thingis  which  may  be  to  his  advantage, 
as  the  King  had  some  reason  to  seek  the  dispensation  of  his  oath  from 
the  Pope,  and  to  draw  in  strangers  for  his  own  defence ;  yea^  Jure  salvo 
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Corona  noitrct  is  intended  inclusively  in  all  oaths  and  promises  exacted 
from  a  sovereign. 

Couns,  But  you  cannot  be  ignorant  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to 
call  in  other  nations,  but  for  the  spoil  they  make,  as  also,  because  they 
have  often  held  the  possession  of  the  best  places  with  which  they  have 
'been  trusted. 

Just,  It  is  true,  my  good  lord,  that  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous 
for  a  king  as  to  be  constrained  and  held  as  prisoner  to  his  vassals ;  for 
by  that  Edward  the  Second  and  Richard  the  Second  lost  their  kingdoms 
and  their  lives.  And  for  calling  in  of  strangers,  Was  not  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  driven  to  call  in  strangers  against  the  rebels  in  Norfolk, 
Cornwall,  Oxfordshire,  and  elsewhere  ?  Have  not  the  king?  of  Scotland 
been  oftentimes  constrained  to  entertain  strangers  against  the  kings  of 
England  ?  And  the  King  of  England  at  this  time,  had  he  not  been  divers 
times  assisted  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  had  been  endangered  to  have 
been  expelled  for  ever. 

Couns,    But  yet  you  know  those  kings  were  deposed  by  parliament. 

Just.  Yea,  my  good  lord,  being  prisoners,  being  out  of  possession, 
and  being  in  their  hands  that  were  princes  of  the  blood,  and  pretenders. 
It  is  an  old  country  proverb,  That  *^  might  overcomes  right  f  A  weak 
title,  that  wears  a  strong  sword,  commonly  prevails  against  a  strong 
title  that  wears  but  a  weak  one;  otherwise  Philip  the  Second  had  never 
been  Duke  of  Portugal,  nor  Duke  of  Milan,  nor  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  But,  good  lord,  Errons  non  sunt  trahendi  in  exemphm : 
I  speak  of  regal,  peaceable,  and  lawful  parliaments.  The  King,  at  this 
time,  was  but  a  king  in  name;  for  Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Chichester 
made  choice  of  other  nine,  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  realm  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  prince  was  forced  to  purchase  his  liberty  from  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  by  giving  for  his  ransom  the  county  palatine  of  Chester. 
But,  my  lord,  let  us  judge  of  those  occasions  by  their  events:  What 
became  of  this  proud  earl?  Was  he  not  soon  after  slain  in  Evesham  ? 
Was  he  not  left  naked  in  the  field,  and  left  a  shameful  spectacle,  his 
head  being  cut  off  from  hi?  shoulders,  his  privy-parts  from  his  body, 
and  laid  on  each  side  of  his  nose  ?  And  did  not  God  extinguish  his 
race?  After  which,  in  a  lawful  parliament  at  Westminster,  confirmed 
in  a  following  parliament  of  Westminster,  were  not  all  the  lords  that 
followed  Leicester  disinherited  ?  And  when  that  fool  Gloucester,  after 
the  death  of  Leicester,  whom  he  had  formerly  forsaken,  made  himself 
the  head  of  a  second  rebellion,  and  called  in  strangers,  for  which,  not 
long  before,  he  had  cried  out  against  the  King,  was  not  he  in  the  end, 
after  that  he  had  seen  the  slaughter  of  so  many  of  the  barons,  the  spoil 
of  their  castles  and  lordships,  constrained  to  submit  himself,  as  all  the 
survivors  did,  of  which  they,  that  sped  best,  paid  their  fines  and 
ransoms,  the  King  reserving  to  his  younger  son  the  earldoms  of  Leicester 
and  Darby. 

Couns,  Well,  Sir,  we  have  disputed  this  king  to  his  grave;  though 
it  be  true,  that  he  outlived  all  his  enemies,  and  brought  them  to  confu- 
sion ;  yet  those  examples  did  not  terrify  their  successors,  but  the  Earl 
Marshal,  and  Hereford,  threatened  King  Edward  tho  First  with  a  new 
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Just.  They  did  so ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Hen^ford,  the  earl  mar* 
«hal  repented  himself,  and,  to  gain  the  King's  favour,  he  made  him  heir 
of  all  his  lands.  But  what  it  this  to  the  parliament  if  For  there  was 
never  a  king  of  this  land  had  more  given  him  for  the  time  of  his  reign, 
than  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  had. 

Couns,    How  doth  it  appear  f 

Jmt.  In  this  sort,  my  good  lord ;  in  this  king's  third  year,  he  had 
given  him  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  goods.  In  his  sixth  year,  a' 
twentieth  ;  in  his  twelfth  year,  a  twentieth ;  in  his  fourteenth  year  he 
had  escuage,  to  wit,  forty  shillings  of  eveiy  knight's  fee;  in  hi» 
eighteenth  year,  he  had  the  eleventh  part  of  all  moveable  goods  within 
the  kingdom ;  in  his  nineteenth  year,  the  tenth  part  of  all  church  livings 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  ax  years,  by  agreement  from  the 
Pope ;  in  his  three  and  twentieth  year,  he  raised  a  tax  upon  wool  and 
fells,  and,  on  a  day,  caused  all  the  religious  houses  to  be  searched,  and 
all  the  treasure  in  them  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  his  coffers,  excusing 
himself,  by  laying  the  fault  upon  his  treasurer ;  he  had  also  in  the  epd 
of  the  same  year,  of  all  goods,  of  all  burgesses,  and  of  the  commons, 
the  tenth  part;  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  parliament  of  St. 
Edmundsbury,  he  had  an  eighteenth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  burgesses, 
and  of  the  people  in  general,  the  tenth  part.  He  had  also  the  same 
year,  by  putting  the  clergy  out  of  his  protection,  a  fifth  part  of  their 
goods ;  and,  in  the  same  yean  he  set  a  great  tax  upon  wools,  to  wit, 
from  half  a  mark  to  forty  shillings  upon  every  sack ;  whereupon  the 
Earl  Marshal  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  refusing  to  attend  the  King 
into  Flanders,  pretended  the  grievances  of  the  people.  But,  in  the  end, 
the  King  having  pardoned  them,  and  confirmed  the  great  charter,  he  had 
the  ninth  penny  of  all  goods,  from  the  lords  and  commons ;  of  the 
clergy,  in  the  south  he  had  the  tenth  penny,  and  in  the  north  the  fifth 
penny.  In  the  two  and  thirtieth  year,  he  had  a  subsidy  freely  granted : 
In  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  he  confirmed  the  great  charter  of  his 
own  royal  disposition,  and  the  states,  to  shew  their  thankfulness,  gave 
the  King,  for  one  year,  the  sixth  part  of  their  goods.  And  the  same 
year  the  King  used  the  inquisition,  called  Traile  Baston :  By  which 
all  justices  and  other  magistrates  were  grievously  fined,  that  had  used 
extortion,  or  bribery,  or  had  otherwise  misdemeaned  themselves,  to  the 
great  contentation  of  the  people.  This  commission  likewise  did  enquire 
of  intruders,  barrators,  and  all  other  the  like  vermin,  whereby  the  King 
^gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  with  a  great  deal  of  love.  Now,  for 
the  whole  reign  of  this  king,  who  governed  England  thirty-five  years, 
there  was  not  any  parliament  to  prejudice. 

CouM.  But  there  was  taking  of  arms  by  the  Earl  Marshal  and 
Hereford. 

Just.  That  is  true,  but  why  was  that  ?  Because  the  King,  notwith- 
standing all  that  was  given  him  by  parliament,  did  lay  the  greatest  taxes 
that  ever  king  did  without  their  consent.  But  what  lost  the  King  by 
those  lords  ?  One  of  them  gave  the  King  all  his  lands,  the  other  died  in 
disgrace. 

CouMS.    But  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  in  Edward  the  Second^s 
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time,  his  successor :   Did  not  the  house  of  parliament  banish  Pierce 
Gaveston,  whom  the  King  favoured  ? 

Just*  But  what  was  this  Gaveston,  but  an  esquire  of  Gascoigne^ 
formerly  banished  the  realm  by  King  Edward  the  First,  for  corrupting 
the  Prince  Eklward,  now  reigning  ?  And,  the  whole  kingdom  fearing  and 
detesting  his  venomous  disposition,  they  besought  his  Majesty  to  cast  him 
off;  which  the  King  performed  by  an  act  of  his  own,  and  not  by  act  of 
parliament;  yea^  Gaveston's  own  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
was  one  of  the  chiefest  lords  that  procured  it.  -And  yet,  finding  the 
King's  affection  to  follow  him  so  strongly,  they  all  consented  to  have  him 
recalled.  After  which,  when  his  cr^it  so  increased,  that  he  despised 
and  set  at  nought  all  the  antient  nobility,  and  not  only  persuaded  the 
King  to  all  manner  of  outrages  and  riots,  but  withal  transported  what 
he  listed  of  the  King^s  treasure,  and  jewels,  the  lords  urged  his  banish- 
ment the  second  time  i  but  neither  was  the  first,  iror  the  second  banish- 
ment  forced  by  act  of  parliament,  but  by  the  forceable  lords  his  ene« 
mies.  Lastly,  He  being  recalled  by  the  King,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  when  those  of  his  party  had  taken 
him  prisoner*  By  which  presumptuous  act,  the  earl  and  the  rest  of  his 
company  committed  treason  and  murder;  treason,  |by  raising  an  army 
without  warrant ;  murder,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  the  King's  sub^ 
ject^  After  which,  Gaveston  being  dead,  the  Spencers  got  possession 
of  the  King's  favour,  though  the  younger  of  them  was  placed  aboul 
the  King  by  the  lords  themselves. 

Couns,  What  say  you,  then,  to  the  parliament,  held  at  London  about 
the  sixth  year  of  that  king  ? 

Just.  1  say,  that  king  was  not  bound  to  perform  the  acts  of  this 
parliament,  because  the  lords,  being  too  strong  for  the  King,  forced  his 
consent ;  for  these  be  the  words  of  our  own  history :  '  They  wrested 
too  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.*   . 

Couns,  What  say  you  to  the  parliaments  of  the  White  Wands,  in  the 
three-and-thirtieth  year  of  the  King  ? 

JusL  I  say,  the  lords,  that  were  so  moved,  came  with  an  army, 
and,  by  strong  hand,  surprised  the  King.  *  They  constrained  (saith  the 
story)  the  rest  of  the  lords,  and  compelled  many  of  the  bishops  to  con- 
sent unto  them/  Yea,  it  saith  further.  That  the  King  durst  not  but 
grant  all  that  they  required,  to  wit,  for  the  banbhment  of  the  Spen- 
cers. Yea,  they  were  so  insolent,  that  they  refused  to  lodge  the  Queen,' 
coming  through  Kent,  in  the  castle  of  Leeds,  and  sent  her  to  provide 
her  lodging  where  she  could  get  it,  late  in  the  night  ?  for  which,  not- 
withstanding, some,  that  kept  her  out,  were  soon  after  taken  and 
banged,  and  therefore  your  lordship  cannot  call  this  a  parliament,  for 
the  reasons  before  alledged.  But,  my  lord,  what  became  of  these 
lawgivers  to  the  King  ?  Even  when  they  were  greatest,  a  knight  of  the 
norS),  called  Andrew  Herkeley,  assembled  the  forces  of  the  country;* 
overthrew  them  and  their  army ;  slew  4;he  Elarl  of  Hereford,  and  other 
barons ;  took  their  general,  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  King's  cou- 
sin-german,  at  that  time  possessed  of  five  earldoms ;  the  Lords  Clifford^ 
Talbot,  Mowbray,  Maudint,  Willington,  Warren ;  Lords  Darcy,  Wi- 
tliejif,  KaevJl,  Leybourne,  Bekes^  Lowell,  f itswiUiamsi  Watervild;  and 
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divers  other  barons,  knights,  and  esquires ;  and,  soon  after,  the  Lord 
Percy  and  the  Lord  Warren  took  the  Lord  Badlesmere  and  the  Lord 
Audley,  the  Lords  Teis,  Gifford,  Tutchet,  and  many  others,  that  fled 
from  the  battle;  the  most  of  which  passed  under  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  for  constraining  the  King  under  the  colour  and  name  of  a 
parliament  By  this  your  good  lordship  may  judge,  to  whom  those 
tumultuous  assemblies,  which  our  histories  falsely  call  parliaments,  * 
have  been  dangerous;  the  king^  in  the  end  ever  prevailed, and  the  lords 
lost  their  lives  and  estates ;  after  which,  the  Spencers,  in  their  banish- 
ment at  York,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  King,  were  restored  to  their 
honours  and  estates  ?  and  therein  the  King  had  a  subsidy  given  him,  the 
sixth  penny  of  goods  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Couns*    Yet,  you  see,  the  Spencers  were  soon  after  dissolved. 

Just. '  It  is  true,  my  lord,  but  that  is  nothing  to  our  subject  of  Par- 
liament; they  may  thank  their  own  insolency,  for  they  branded  and 
despised  the  Queen,  whom  they  ought  to  have  honoured  as  the  King's 
wife; 'they  were  also  exceeding  greedy,  and  built  themselves  upon 
other  men's  ruins;  they  were  ambitious,  and  exceeding  malicious; 
whereupon  that  came,  that,  when  Chamberlain  Spencer  was  hanged  in 
Hereford,  a  part  of  the  fourand-twentieth  Psalm  was  written  over  his 
head:  quid ghriaris  in  malitia^  potensf 

Cofuns,  Well,  Sir  ;  you  have  all  this  while  excused  yourself  upon 
the  strength  and  rebellions  of  the  lords ;  but  what  say  you  now  to  King 
Edward  the  Third  ?  In  whose  time  (and  during  the  time  of  this  victo- 
rious King,  no  man  durst  take  arms,  or  rebel)  the  three  estates  did  him 
the  greatest  affront,  that  ever  king  received  or  endured ;  therefore  I 
conclude  where  I  began,  that  these  parliaments  are  dangerous  for  a 
king.  ^ 

Just.  To  answer  your  lordship  in  order :  may  it  please  you,  first, 
to  call  to  mind  what  was  given  this  great  King,  by  his  subjects,  before 
the  dispute  betwixt  him  and  the  house  happened,  which  was  in  his 
latter  days.  From  his  first  year  to  his  fifth  year,  there  was  nothing 
given  the  King  by  hb  subjects ;  in  the  eighth  year,  at  the  parliament 
at  London,  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  was  granted.  In  his  tenth  year,  he 
seized  upon  the  Italians  goods  here  in  England  to  his  own  use,  with  all 
the  goods  of  the  monks  Cluniacks,  and  others  of  the  order  of  the  Cis- 
tertians.  In  the  eleventh  year,  he  had  given  him  by  parliament  a  no- 
table relief,  the  one-half  of  the  wools  throughout  England,  and,  of  the 
clergy,  all  their  wools;  after  which,' in  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had 
granted,  in  his  parlis^ment  at  Westminster,  forty  shillings  upon  every 
sack  of  wool,  and,  for  every  thirty  wool-fells,  forty  shillings;  for  every 
last  of  leather  as  much,  and  for  all  other  merchandises  after  the  same 
rate.  The  King  promising,  that,  this  yearns  gathering  ended,  he  would 
thenceforth  content  himself  with  the  old  custom,  he  had,  over  and 
above  this  great  aid,  the  eighth  part  of  all  goods  of  all  citizens  and 
burgesses,  and  others,  as  of  foreign  merchants ;  and,  of  such  as  lived 
not  of  the  gain  of  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  fifteenth  of  their 
goods.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  was  not  all,  though  more  than  ever  was 
granted  to  any  king ;  for  the  same  parliament  bestowed  on  the  King  the 
ninth  sheaf  of  all  the  corn  within  the  kind,  the  ninth  fitece^  aad  tk^ 
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ninth  lamb,    for  two  years  next  following;  now,  what  thinks  yoiir 
lordship  of  this  parliament? 

Couns.    I  say,  they  were  honest  men. 

JwL  And  I  say,  the  people  are  as  loving  to  their  King  now,  as  ever 
they  were,  if  they  be  honestly  and  wisely  dealt  withal ;  and  so  his  Mf^ 
jesty  had  found  them  in  his  last  two  parliaments,  if  his  Majes^  had  not 
been  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted. 

Couns,  But,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  whom  shall  a  King  trust,  if  he  nay 
not  trust  those  whom  he  hath  so  greatly  advanced? 

Just.    I  will  tell  your  lordship  whom  the  King  may  trust. 
.  Cauns*    Who  are  they  ? 

Just.  His  own  reason,  and  his  own  excellent  judgment,  which 
have  not  deceived  him  in  any  thing,  wherein  his  Majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  exercise  them.  *  Take  counsel  of  thine  heart,  saith  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  for  there  is  none  more  faithful  unto  thee  than  it/ 

Couns.  It  is  true ;  but  his  Majesty  found,  that  those  wanted  no 
judgment,  whom  he  trusted ;  and  how  could  his  Majesty  divine  of  their 
honesties  ? 

Just.    Will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  speak  freely  ?  For  I  speak  out  of 
love,  which,  as  Solomon  saith,  *  covereth  all  trespasses/    The  truth 
IS,  that  his  Majesty  would  never  believe  any  man  that  spoke  against ' 
them,  and  they  knew  it  well  enough ;  which  gave  them  boldness  to 
do  what  they  did. 

Cotis.    What  was  that  ? 

Just.  Even,  my  good  lord,  to  ruin  the  King's  estate,  so  far  as  the 
estate  of  so  great  a  king  may  be  ruined  by  men  ambitious  and  greedy 
without  proportion.  It  had  been  a  brave  increase  of  revenue,  my  lord^ 
to  have  raised  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  land  of  the  King^  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  revenue,  and  to  raise  the  revenue  of  wards  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  more:  forty  thousand  pounds,  added  to  the 
rest  of  his  Majesty's  estate,  had  so  enabled  his  Majesty,  that  he  could 
never  have  wanted ;  and,  my  good  lord,  it  had  been  an  honest  service  to 
the  King,  to  have  added  seven  thousand  pounds  in  lands  of  the  Lord 
Cobham's  woods  and  goods,  being  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds 
more. 

Couns.    I  know  not  the  reason  why  it  was  not  done. 

Just.  Neither  doth  your  lordship,  perchance,  know  the  reason  why 
the  ten  thousand  pounds,  offered  by  Swinnerton,  for  a  fine  of  the 
French  wine$,  was,  by  the  then  lord  treasurer,  conferred  on  Devonshire 
md  his  mistress. 

Couns.  What  moved  the  treasurer  to  reject  and  cross  that  raising  of 
the  King's  lands  ? 

Just.    The  reason,  my  good  lord,  is  manifest;  for,  had  the  land^ 
been  raised,,  then  had  the  King  known,  when  he  had  given  or  es^changed 
land,  what  he  had  given  or  exchanged. 

Couns.  What  hurt  hath  that  been  to  the  treasurer  ?  Whose  office  » 
truly  to  inform  the  King  of  the  value  of  all  that  he  siveth. 

Just.    So  he  did,  when  it  did  not  concern  himself,  nor  his  partieur 

Jar;  for  he  oould  never  admit  any  one  piece  of  a  good  manor  to  paas 

in  my  Lord  Auhigoo^s  book  oC  ■%  tkoustt&d  ^utadlft  land,  till  be  hin^ 
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telf  had  bought,  and  then  all  the  remaining  flowen  of  the  crown  were 
culled  out.  Now,  had  the  treasurer  suffered  the  King's  lands  to  have 
been  raised,  how  could  his  lordship  have  made  choice  of  the  old  rents^ 
as  well  in  that  book  of  my  Lord  Aubigne,  as  in  exchange  of  Theobalds; 
lor  which  he  took  Hatfield  in  it,  which  the  greatest  subject,  or  fi^voo* 
rite.  Queen  Elisabeth  had,  never  durst  have  named  unto  ha*,  by  way  <^ 
gift  or  exchange?  Nay,  my  lord,  so  many  other  goodly  manors  have 
passed  from  his  Majesty,  that  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  moumeth 
to  remember  it,  and  the  eyes  of  the  kingdom  shed  tears  continually 
at  the  beholding  it ;  yea,  the  soul  of  the  kingdom  is  heavy  unto  death 
with  the  consideration  thereof,  that  so  magnanimous  a  prince  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  so  abused. 

Couns*  But,  Sir,  you  know,  that  Cobham's  lands  were  intailed  upon 
his  cousins. 

Jmt,  Yea,  my  lord ;  but,  during  the  lives  and  races  of  George 
Brooke's  children,  it  had  been  the  King's,  that  is  to  say,  for  ever  in 
efibct ;  but,  to  wrest  the  King,  and  to  draw  the  inheritance  upon  kim^ 
self,  he  persuaded  his  majesty  to  relinquish  his  interest  for  a  petty  sum 
of  money ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no  counterworking,  he  sent  Brooke 
six  thousand  pounds  to  make  friends ;  whereof  himself  had  two  thou- 
sand pounds  back  again,  Buckhurst  and  Berwick  had  the  other  font 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  treasurer  and  his  heirs  the  mass  of  land 
for  ever. 

Couns,  What  then,  I  pray  you,  came  to  the  King,  by  this  great 
confiscation  ? 

Just.  My  lord,  the  King's  Majesty,  by  all  those  goodly  possessions^ 
woods,  and  goods,  loseth  five  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which  he 
giveth  in  pension  to  Cobham,  to  maintain  him  in  prison. 

Couns,  Certainly,  even  in  conscience,  they  should  have  reserved 
so  much  of  the  land  in  the  crown,  as  to  have  given  Cobham  meat  and 
apparel,  and  not  made  themselves  so  great  gainers,  and  the  King  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  loser  by  the  bargain :  but  it  is  past ;  *■  Consi' 
kum  non  est  eorum,  quce  fieri  nequeunt! 

Just,  Take  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  my  lord  :  '  Sed  consilium  veru^ 
tur  in  Us,  qua  sunt  in  nostra  potestate,'  It  is  yet,  my  good  lord,  ta  po- 
testate  Regis  to  right  himself.  But  this  is  not  all,  my  lord ;  and,  I  fear, 
knowing  your  lordship's  love  to  the  King,  it  would  put  you  into  a 
fever  to  hear  all :  I  will,  therefore,  go  on  with  my  parliaments. 

Couns,  I  pray  do  so ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  I  pray  you,  what 
think  you  of  the  parliament  holden  at  London  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
King  Edward  the  Third? 

Just*  I  say,  there  was  nothing  concluded  therein  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  King:  It  is  true,  that,  a  little  before  the  sitting  of  the  house,  the 
King  displaced  his  chancellor,  and  his  treasurers,  and  most  of  all  his 
judges,  and  officers  of  th^  Exchequer,  and  committed  many  of  them  te 
prison,  because  they  did  not  supply  him  with  mon^y,  being  beyond  the 
seas:  for  the  rest,  the  states  assembled  besought  the  King,  that  th^ 
laws  of  the  two  charters  might  be  observed,  and  that  the  great  officers 
ef  the  crown  might  be  chosen  by  parliament. 

Cwns,    But  what  success  had  these  petitions  I 
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Just.  The  charters  were  observed,  as  before,  and  so  they  will  be 
ever;  and  the  other  petition  .was  rejected,  the  King  being  pleased,  not- 
withstanding, that  the  great  ofiicers  should  take  an  oath  in  parliament 
to  do  justice.  Now  for  the  parliament  of  Westminster:  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  the  King,  the  King  had  three  marks  and  a  half  for  every 
sack  of  wool  transported ;  and,  in  his  eighteenth,  he  had  a  tenth  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  fifteenth  of  the  laity,  for  one  year.  His  Majesty  forbore, 
after  this,  to  charge  his  subjects  with  any  more  payments,  until  the 
twenty-ninth  of  his  reign,  when  there  was  given  the  King,  by  parlia- 
ment, fifty  shillingiB  for  every  sack  of  wool  transported,  for  six  years; 
by  which  grant,  the  King  received  a  thousand  marks  a  day,  a  greater 
matter  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  these  days,  and  a  thousand  pounds 
a  day  amounts  to  three  hundred  sixty-five  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  presents  that  ever  was  given  to  a  king  of 
this  land.  For,  besides  the  cheapness  of  all  things  in  that  age,  the 
King's  soldiers  had  but  three-pence  a  day  wages,  a  man  at  arms  six- 
pence, and  a  knight  but  two  shillings.  In  the  parliament  at  Wesmin- 
ster,  in  the  thirty-third  year,  he  had  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence 
for  every  sack  of  wool  transported^;  and,  in  the  forty-second  year,  three 
disms  and  three  fifteenths.  In  his  iforty-fifth  year,  he  had  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  the  laity ;  and,  because  the  spiritualty  disputed  it,  and  did 
not  pay  so  much,  the  King  chanced  his  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  privy- 
seal,  bein^  bishops,  and  placed  laymen  in  their  room. 

Couns,  It  seems,  that,  in  those  days,  the  Kings  were  no  longer  in 
love  with  their  great  chancelloi*s,  than  when  they  deserved  well  of 
them. 

Just.  No,  my  lord,  they  were  not,  and  that  was  the  reason  they 
were  well  served^  and  it  was  the  custom  then,  and  in  many  ages  after, 
to  change  the  treasurer  and  the  chancellor  every  three  years,  and  withal, 
to  hear  all  men's  complaints  against  them. 

Couns,  But,  by  this  often  change,  the  saying  is  verified,  That  there 
is  no  inheritance  in  the  favour  of  kings.  *  He  that  keepeth  the  fig-tree/ 
saith  Solomon,  '  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof;'  for  reason  it  is,  that  the 
servant  live  by  the  master. 

Just.  My  lord,  you  say  well  in  both ;  but,  had  the  subject  an  inhe- 
ritance in  the  prince's  favour,  where  the  prince  had  no  inheritance  in 
the  subject's  fidelity,  then  were  kings  in  a  more  unhappy  state  than  com- 
mon persons.  For  the  rest,  Solomon  meaneth  not,  that  he  that  keepeth 
the  fig-tree,  should  surfeit ;  though  he  meaneth  he  should  eat,  he  mean- 
eth not  he  should  break  the  branches  in  gathering  the  figs,  or  eat  the 
ripe,  and  leave  the  rotten  for  the  owner  of  the  tree;  for  what  saith  he 
in  the  following  chapter,  he  saith,  *  That  he,  that  maketh  haste  to  be 
rich,  cannot, be  innocent.'  And,  before  that,  he  saith, '  That  the  end 
of  an  inheritance,  hastily  gotten,  cannot  be  blessed.'  Your  lordship 
liath  heard  of  few,  or  none,  great  with  Icings,  that  have  not  used  their 
power  to  oppress,  that  have  not  grown  insolent  and  hateful  to  the 
|>eople ;  yea,  insolent  towards  those  princes  that  advanced  them, 

Couns,    Yet  you  see  that  princes  can  change  their  fancies. 

Just,    Yea,  my  lord,  when  favourites  change  their  faith,  when  they 
get,  that,  bow  familiar  soever  kiog^  tuiaike  themselves  with  their  vas* 
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sals,  yet  they  are  kings :  *  He  that  provoketh  a  king  to  anger/  saith 
Solonion,  '  sinneth  agaiiist  his  own  soul/  And  he  further  saith.  That 
*  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  high  mind  before  a  &!!/  I  say, 
therefore,  that  in  discharging  those  Luciferai»  how  dear  soever  they  have 
lt»eeQ,  kings  make  the  world  know,  that  they  have  more  of  judgment 
than  of  passion ;  yea,  they  thereby  offer  a  satisfactory  sacrifice  to  all 
their  people;  too  great  benefits  of  subjects  to  their  king,  where  the 
mind  is  blown  up  with  their  own  deservings,  and  too  great  benefits  of 
kings  conferred  upon  their  subjects,  where  the  mind  is  not  qualified  with 
a  great  deal  of  modesty,  are  equally  dangerous.  Of  this  latter,  and 
insolenter,  had  King  Richard  the  Second  delivered  up  to  justice  but 
three  or  four,  he  had  still  held  the  love  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
his  life  and  estate. 

Cauns.    Well,  I  pray  you  go  on  with  your  parliaments. 

Just,  The  life  of  this  great  King  Edward  draws  to  an  end,  so  do 
the  parliaments  of  this  time,  where,  in  fifty  years  reign,  he  never  re- 
ceived any  affront ;  for,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  had  a  dism  and  a 
fifteen  granted  him  freely. 

Count.  But,  Sir,  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  all  is  well  that  ends  well; 
judge  you,  whether,  that,  in  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  parliament  at  West- 
minster, he  received  not  an  afiront,  when  the  house  urged  the  King  to 
remove  and  discharge  from  his  presence  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
Lord  Latimer,  his  chamberlain.  Sir  Richard  Sturry,  and  others,  whom 
the  King  favoured  and  trusted.  Nay,  they  pressed  the  King  to  thrust  a 
certain  lady  out  of  the  court,  which  at  that  time  bore  the  greatest  sway 
therein. 

JusL  I  will,  with  patience,  answer  your  lordship  to  the  full ;  and, 
first,  your  lordship  may  remember  by  that  which  I  evei)  now  said^ 
that  never  king  had  so  many  gifts,  as  this  King  had  from  his  subjects, 
and  it  hath  never  grieved  the  subjects  of  England  to  give  to  their  king ; 
but  when  they  knew  there  was  a  devouring  lady,  that  had  her  share  in 
all  things  that  passed,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  as  scraping  as 
she ;  that  the  chancellor  did  eat  up  the  people  as  fast  as  either  of  them 
both :  it  grieved  the  subjects  to  feed  these  cormorants.  But,  my  lord, 
there  are  two  things  by  which  the  kings  of  England  have  been  pressed, 
to  wit,  by  their  subjects,  and  by  their  own  necessities.  The  lords  in 
former  times  were  far  stronger,  more  warlike,  and  better  followed^  living 
in  their  countries,  than  now  they  are.  Your  lordship  may  remember 
in  your  reading,  that  there  were  many  earls  could  bring  into  the  field  a 
thousand  barbed  horses,  and  many  a  baron  £ye  or  six  hundred  barbed 
horses ;  whereas,  now,  very  few  of  them  can  furnbh  twenty  fit  to  serve 
the  King.  But  to  say  the  truth,  my  lord,  the  justices  of  peace  in 
England  have  opposed  the  injusticers  of  war  in  England;  the  King's 
writ  runs  over  all,  and  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  that  of  the  next 
constables,  will  serve  the  turn  to  affront  the  greatest  lords  in  England, 
'that  shall  move  against  the  King.  The  force,  therefore,  by  which 
our  kings  in  former  times  were  troubled,  is  vanished  away :  but  the 
necessities  remain.  The  people,  therefore,  in  the86  latter  ages,  are  no 
less  to  be  pleased  than  the  peers  ;  for,  as  the  latter  are  become  less,  so, 
by  reason  of  the  training  through  ]^ng|laad|  tlx^  QOiaxG^ox&\^^ii^.*<^ 
ireapomin  their  bands^ 
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Couhs,    And  was  it  not  so  ever  ^ 

Just,  No,  my  goed  lord,  for  the  nobiemen  liad  in  their  atraories  to 
famish  some  of  them  a  thousand,  some  two  thousand,  and  some  three 
thousand  men;  whereas,  now,  there  are  not  many  that  can  arm  fifty. 

Coufu.  Can  you  blame  them  ?  But  I  will  only  answer  for  myself, 
between  you  and  me  be  it  spoken,  I  hold  it  not  safe  to  maintain  90 
great  an  armory,  or  stable ;  it  might  cause  me,  or  any  other  nobleman^ 
to  be  suspected,  as  to  the  preparing  of  some  innovation. 

Just,  Why  so,  my  lord?  Rather  to  be  commended,  as  preparing 
igainst  all  danger  of  innovation. 

Cfnmt,  It  should  be  so ;  but  call  your  observation  to  account,  and 
you  shall  find  it  as  I  say;  Por,  indeed,  such  a  jealousy  hath  been  held^ 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  over  the  military  greatness  of  ofur 
nobles,  as  made  them  have  little  will  to  bend  their  studies  that  wafy^ 
wherefore,  let  every  man  provide  according  as  he  is  rated  in  the  mu9* 
ter>book;  you  understand  me. 

Jutt.  Very  well,  my  lord,  as  what  might  be  replied  in  the 
perceiving  so  much ;  I  have  ever,  to  deal  plainly  and  freely  with  yoxxt 
lordships  more  feared  at  home  popular  violence,  than  all  the  foreign 
that  can  be  made,  for  it  can  never  be  in  the  power  of  any  foreign  prince^ 
without  a  papistical  party,  either  to  disorder  or  endanger  his  Majesty's 
estate. 

CowM.  By  this  it  seems,  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  leave  the  power 
in  the  people,  than  in  the  nobility. 

JmL  My  good  lord,  the  wisdom  of  our  own  age  is  the  foolishness  of 
another;  the  time  present  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  policy  that  was, 
but  the  policy  that  was  to  the  time  present.  So  that,  the  power  of  the  no* 
bility  being  now  withered,  and  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  fiower,  th6 
care  to  content  them  should  not  be  neglected,  the  way  to  win  them 
often  practised,  or,  at  least,  to  defend  them  from  oppression.  The 
motive  of  all  dangers,  that  ever  this  monarchy  hath  undergone,  should 
be  carefully  heedeid,  for  this  maxim  hath  no  postern,  Potesias  humoMH 
radicaiur  in  voluntatibtu  kommum.  And  now,  my  lord,  for  King 
Edward ;  it  is  true,  he  was  not  subject  to  force,  yet  he  was  subject  Ui 
necessity,  which,  because  it  was  violent,  he  gave  way  unto  it :  Poiestt^ 
saith  Pythagoras^  juxta  neeessittttem  hMtat.  And  it  is  true,  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  house,  he  discharged  and  put  from  him  thoB^ 
beforenamed ;  which  done,  he  had  the  greatest  gift,  but  one,  that  ho 
received  in  all  his  days^  to  wjt,  from  every  person,  man  and  woman^ 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  four-pence  of  old  money,  which  mado 
many  imllioos  oi  groats,  worth  six-pence  of  our  money.  This  bd 
bad  in  general ;  besides^  he  had,  of  every  beneficed  priest,  twelve' 
pence :  And,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  I  know  not  how  much,  foi 
It  is  not  set  down.  Now,  my  good  lord,  what  lo^t  the  King  by 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  parliament^house  ?  For,  as  soon  as  he  bad 
the  money  in  purse,  he  recalled  the  k^rds,  and  restored  t^em,  and  whDl 
durst  call  the  King  to  account,  wheii  the  assembly  were  (Mssolvedl 
Where  the  word  of  a  King  is,  there  is  power,  saith;  Ecclesiasdctit* 
Who  sbal}  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thouf  saith  tbe  same  author;  M 

io  ermjr  puifoie  time  k  h  6am  «iidpdigpa«p^V^1^%%^^ 
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the  time,  and  his  judgment  persuaded  him  to  yield  to  necessity,  Coims* 
larius  nemo  melior  est  quam  tempus. 

Conns.  But  yety  you  see  the  King  was  forced  to  yield  to  their 
demands  ? 

Just.  Doth  yjDur  lordship  remember  the  saying  of  Monsieur  de  Lange, 
That  he^  that  hath  the  profit  of  the  war,  hath  also  the  honour  of  the 
war,  whether  it  be  by  battle  or  retreat;  the  King,  you  see,  had  the 
profit  of  the  parliament,  and  therefore  the  honour  also  :  What  other  ' 
end  had  the  King  than  to  supply  bis  wants  ?  A  vrise  man  hath  evermore 
respect  unto  his  ends  :  And  the  King  also  knew,  that  it  was  the  love 
that  the  people  bore  him,  that  they  urged  the  removing  of  those  lords ; 
there  was  no  man  amongst  them,  that  sought  himself  in  that  desire, 
but  they  all  sought  tne  King,  as,  by  the  success,  it  appeared*  My 
good  lord*  hath  it  not  been  ordiuaiy  in  England,  and  in  France,  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  rebels  f  Did  not  King  Richard  the  Second  grant 
pardon  to  the  outrageous  rogues  and  murderers,  that  followed  Jack 
Straw,  and  Wat  Tiler,  after  they  had  murdered  his  chancelk>r, 
his  treasurer,  chief  justice,  and  others,  broke  open  his  exchequer, 
and  committed  all  manner  of  outrages  and  villainies  ?  And  why 
did  he  do  it  ?  But  to  avoid  a  greater  danger ;  I  say,  the  Kings  have 
there  yielded  to  those  that  hated  them  and  thdr  estates,  to  wit,  to 
pernicious  rebels.  And  yet^  without  dishonour,  shall  it  be  called  dis* 
honour  for  the  King  to  yield  to  honest  desires  of  his  subjects  f  No, 
my  lord,  those,  that  tell  the  King  those  tales,  fear  their  own  dishonour, 
and  not  the  King's ;  for  the  honour  of  the  King  jis  supreme,  and,  being 
guarded  by  justice  and  piety,  it  cannot  receive  neither  wound  nor 
stain.  ' 

Coims.  But,  Sir,  what  cause  have  any,  under  our  king,  to  fear  a 
parliament  ? 

Just.  The  same  cause  that  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  in  Richard  the 
Second's  time,  and  the  treasurer  Fartham,  with  others ;  for  these  great 
officers,  being  generally  hated  for  abusing  both  the  King  and  the 
subject,  at  the  request  of  die  states,  were  discharged,  and  others  pat  iQ 
their  rooms. 

Couns.    And  was  not  this  a  dishonour  to  the  King  f 

Just.  Certainly,  no ;  for  King  Richard  knew  diat  his  grandfother 
had  done  the  like,  and,  though  the  King  was,  in  his  heart,  utterij 
against  it,  yet  had  he  the  profit  of  his  exchange ;  for  Suffolk  was 
fined  at  twcnty-thousand  marks,  and  one^thousand  pounds  lands. 

Couns,  Well,  Sir,  we  will  speak  of  those  that  fear  the  parliament 
some  other  time ;  but  I  pray  you  go  on  with  that,  that  happened  m 
the  troublesome  reign  of  Richard  the  second  wha  succeeded,  the 
grandfather  being  dead. 

Just.  That  king,  my  good  lord,  was  one  of  the  niost  unfortunate 
princes  that  ever  England  had ;  he  was  cruel,  extreme  prodigal,  and 
wholly  carried  away  with  his  two  minions,  Suffolk  and  the  Duke  of 
Ireland,  by  whose  ill  advice,  and  others,  he  was  in  danger  to  have 
lost  his  estate,  which,  in  the  end,  being  led  by  men  of  the  like  temper, 
he  miserably  lost.  But  for  his  subsidies  he  had  given  him  in  his  first 
yeiM",  being   ^ndef  ^ge,  two  tetitl^s  aqd  t^iVO  li$^ftfi«XVci\  \;ii  ^\Lv3^ 
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parliament,  Alice  Pierce,  who  was  removed  in  King  Edward's  time, 
with  Lancaster,  Latimer,  and  Sturry,  were  confiscated  and  banished. 
In  his  second  year,  at  the  parliament  at  Gloucester,  the  King  had  a 
mark  upon  every  sack  of  wool,  and  sixpence  the  pound  upon  wards* 
In  his  jthird  year,  at  the  parliamtnt  at  Winchester,  the  commons  were 
spared,  and  a  subsidy  given  by  the  better  sort ;  the  dukes  gave  twenty 
marks,  and  eark  six  marks :  Bishops  and  abbots  with  mitres  six  marks, 
every  mark  three  shillings  four-pence;  and  every  knight,  justice, 
esquire,  sheriff,  parson,  vicar,  and  chaplian  paid  proportionably, 
according  to  their  estates. 

Couns,    This,  methinks,  was  no  great  matter. 

Ju6t»  It  is  true,  my  lord,  but  a  little  moneyjwent  far  in  those  days : 
I  myself  once  moved  it  in  parliament  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
who  desired  much  to  spare  the  common  people,  and  I  did  it  by  her 
commandment ;  but  when  we  cast  up  the  subsidy  books,  we  found 
the  sum  but  small,  when  the  thirty  pounds  men  were  left  out.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  fourth  year,  a  tenth  with  a  fifteenth  were  granted, 
upon  condition,  that  tor  one  whole  year  no  subsidies  should  be 
demanded  ;  but  this  promise  was  as  suddenly  forgotten  as  made,  for, 
in  the  end  of  that  year,  the  great  subsidy  of  poll-money  was  granted 
io  the  parliament  at  Northampton. 

Couns.  Yea,  but  there  followed  the  terrible  rebellion  of  Baker,  Straw^ 
a?id  others  ;  Leicester,  Wrais,  and  others. 

Jmt.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  parliament,  my  lord,  it  19 
manifest  that  the  subsidy  given  was  not  the  cause ;  for  it  is  plain,  that 
the  bondmen  of  England  began  it,  because  they  were  grievously 
pressed  by  their  lords  in  their  tenure  of  villenage,  as  also  for  the  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  lawyers  and  attomies ;  for  the  story  of  those  times 
says,  that  they  destroyed  the  houses  and  manors  of  men  of  law,  and 
such  lawyers,  as  they  caught,  slew  them,  and  beheaded  the  lord  chief 
justice ;  which  commotion  being  once  b^n,  the  head  money  was  by 
odier  rebels  pretended.  A  fire  is  often  kindled  with  a  little  straw, 
which  oftentimes  takes  hold  of  greater  timber,  and  consumes  the  whole 
building :  And  that  this  rebellion  was  begun  by  the  discontented  slaves, 
whereof  there  have  been  many  in  elder  times  the  like,  is  manifest  by 
the  charter  of  manumission,  which  the  King  granted  m  hac  verba, 
Mich.  DHGratia,  SfC.  sciaHs  quod  de gratia  nostrasfiritvaU  manunmsmm, 
SfC.  To  which,  seeing  the  King  was  constrained  by  force  of  arms, 
he  revoked  the  letters  patents,  and  made  them  void,  the  same  revocation 
being  strengthened  by  the  parliament  ensuing.  In  which  the  King  had 
given  him  a  subsidy  upon  wools,  called  a  Maletot  In  the  same  fourth 
year  was  the  lord  treasurer  discharged  of  his  office,  and  Hales,  Lord  of 
St.  John's,  chosen  in  his  place.  In  his  fifth  year  was  the  treasurer 
again  changed,  and  the  sta^f  given  to  Segrave,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
was  also  changed,  and  the  staff  given  to  the  Lord  Scroope :  Which 
Lord  Scroope  was  again,  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  year,  turned  out; 
and  the  King,  after  that  he  had  for  a  while  kept  the  seal  in  his  own 
hand,  gave  it  to  the  bishop  of  I/)ndon,  from  whom  it  was  soon  after 
taken  ajad  bestowed  on  the  Eaxl  of  Suffolk,  who,  they  say,  had  abused 
tbe  King,  and  converted  the  Jiing*^  tiwsvxi^  Xo>i&  <>^wi  \ssfc*   l^o  tbk 
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Ihe  King  condescended ;  and  though,  saith  Walsingham,  he  deserved 
tt>  lose  his  life  and  goods,  yet  he  had  the  favopr  to  go  at  liberty  upon 
^ood  sureties;  and  because  the  King  was  but  young,  and  that  the 
relief  granted  Was  cororoittcd  to  the  trust  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  King's  navy  against  the  French, 
-  Couns.  Yet  you  see  it  was  a  dishonour  to  the  King  to  have  his 
beloved  chancellor  temoved. 

Just,  TVuly,  no,  for  the  King  had  both  his  fine,  one-thousand 
pound  lands,  and  a  subsidy  to  boot.  And  though,  for  the  present,  it 
pleased  the  King  to  fancy  a  man  all  the  world  hated,  the  King^s  passion 
overcoming  his  judgment,  yet  it  cannot  be  called  a  dishonour,  for  the 
King  is  to  believe  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prefer 
it  before  his  affection,  especially  when  Suffolk  was  proved  to  be  fiilse, 
even  to  the  King ;  for,  were  it  otherwise,  love  and  affection  might  be 
called  a  frenzy  and  a  madness,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  hun^an  passions, 
that  the  love,  bred  by  fidelity,  doth  change  itself  into  hatred,  when  the 
fidelity  is  first  changed  into  falsehood. 

Couns.  But,  you  see,  there  were  thirteen  lords  chosen  in  parliament, 
to  have  the  oversight  of  the  government  under  the  King. 

Just.  No,  my  lord,  it  was  to  have  the  oversight  of  those  officers, 
which,  saith  the  story,  had  imbezzled,  lewdly  wasted,  and  prodigally 
S{^ent  the  King's  treasure ;  for  to  grant  the  commission  to  those  lords, 
or  to  any  six  of  them,  joined  with  the  King'^  council,  was  one  of  the 
most  royal  and  most  profitable  things  he  ever  did,  if  he  had  been 
constant  to  himself.  But,  my  good  lord,  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own 
misery  ;  for  I  will  repeat  the  substance  of  the  commission  granted  by 
the  King;  and  confirmed  by  a  parliament,  which,  whether  it  had 
been  profitable  for  the  King  to  have  prosecuted,  your  lordship  may 
judge. 

The  preamble  hath  these  words : 

•  Whereas  our  Sovereign  Lord  thcf  King  perceiveth,  by  the  grievous 
complaints  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm,  that  the  rents, 
profits,  and  revenues  of  this  realm,  by  the  singular  and  insufficient 
counsel  and  evil  government,  as  well  of  some  his  late  great  officers,  &c. 
are  so  much  withdrawn,  wasted,  eloined,  given,  granted,  alienated, 
destroyed,  and  evil  dispended,  that  he  is  so  mnch  impoverished  and  void 
of  treasure  and  goods,  and  the  substance  of  the  crown  so  much 
diminished  and  destroyed,  that  his  estate  may  not  honourably  be 
sustained  as  appertainoth  :  The  King,  of  his  free-will,  at  the  request 
of  the  lords  and  commons,  hath  ordained  William  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  others,  with  his  chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  his 
privy-seal,  to  survey  and  examine  as  well  the  estate  and  governance  of 
his  house,  &cc.  as  of  all  the  rents,  and-  profits,  and  revenues  that  to 
him  appertain,  and  to  be  due,  or  ought  to  appertain  and  be  due,  &c. 
And  ail  manner  of  gifts,  grants,  alienations,  and  confirmations,  made 
by  him  of  lands,  tenements,  rents,  &c.  bargained  and  sold  to  the 
prejudice  of  him  and  his  crown,  &c.  And  of  his  jewels  and  goods 
which  w6re  his  grandfather^s  at  the  time  of  his  death,  &c.  and  wker<i 
they  be  become/ 
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This  is,  in  effect,  the  substance  of  the  commission,  ^hich  your 
lordship  may  read  at  large  in  the  book  of  statutes,  this  commission 
being  enacted  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  King's  reign.  Now,  if  suCh  a 
commission  were  in  these  days  granted  to  the  faithful  men,  that  hav« 
no  interest  in  the  sales,  gifts,  nor  purchases,  nor  in  the  keeping  of  th^ 
jewels  at  the  Queen's  death,  nor  in  the  obtaining  grants  of  theKing^s 
best  lands,  I  cannot  say  what  may  be  recovered,  and  justly  recovered  ; 
and,  what  says  your  lordship,  was  not  this  a  noble  act  of  the  King, 
if  it  had  been  followed  to  effect  ? 

Conns.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  were  or  no;  for  it  gave  power  to  the 
commissioners  to  examine  all  the  grants. 

Just,  Why,  my  lord,  doth  the  King  grant  any  thing  that  shames  at 
th6  examination  ?  Are  not  the  King's  grants  on  record  ? 

,  Couns.     But,  by  your  leave,  it  is  some  dishonour  to  a  King,  to  have 
his  judgment  called  in  question. 

Just.  That  is  true,  tny  lord,  but  in  this,  or  whensoever  the  like  shall 
be  granted  in  the  future,  the  King's  judgment  is  not  examined,  but 
their  knavery  that  abused  the  King.  Nay,  by  your  favour,  the  contrary 
rs  true,  that  wheir  a  king  will  suffer  himself  to  be  eaten  up  by  a  com- 
pany of  petty  fellows,  by  himself  raised,  therein  both  the  judgment 
and  courage  is  disputed.  And,  if  your  lordship  will  disdain  it  at  your 
own  servants  hands,  much  more  ought  the  great  heart  of  a  king  to 
disdain  it.  And  surely,  my  lord,  it  is  a' greater  treason,  though  i^ 
undcrcrcep  the  law,  to  tear  from  the  crown  the  ornaments  thereof i* 
And  it  is  an  infallible  maxim,  that  he,  that  loves  not  his  Majesty's 
estate,  loves  not  his  person. 

Couns,     How  came  it  then  that  the  act  was  not  executed  7 

Just.  Because  these,  against  whom  it  was  granted,  persuaded  tlie 
King  to  the  contrary,  as  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  Suffolk,  the  chief  justice 
Tresilian,  and  others ;  yea,  that  which  was  lawfully  done  by  the  King, 
and  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  was,  by  the  mastery  which 
Ireland,  Suffolk,  and  Tresilian  had  over  the  Kmg's  affections,  broken 
and  drsa vowed.  Those  that  devised  to  relieve  the  King  not  by  any 
private  invention,  but  by  a  general  council,  were,  by  a  private  and 
partial  assembly,  adjudged  , traitors,  and  the  most  honest  judges  of 
the  land,  forced  to  subscribe  to  that  judgment:  Insomuch,  that  Judge 
Belknap  plainly  told  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
when  he  was  C9pstrained  to  set  to  his  hand,  that  he  wanted  but  a  rope, 
that  he  might  iherewith  receive  a  reward  for  his  sj^bscription.  And  in 
tliis  council  of  Nottingham  was  hatched  the  ruin  of  those  which 
governed  the  King,  of  the  judges  by  them  constrained,  of  the  lords 
that  loved  the  King,  and  sought  a  reformation,  and  of  the  King 
himself;  for  though  the  King  found  by  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  shires,  that 
the  people  would  not  dght  against  the  lords,  whom  they  ti^ought  to  b« 
most  faithful  unto  the  King ;  when  the  citizens  of  London  made  the 
same  answer,  being  at  that  time  able  to  arm  fifty-thousand  men,  and 
told  the  mayor,  that  they  would  never  fight  against  the  King's  friendsj 
and  defenders  of  the  realm;  when  the  Lord  Ralph  Basset,  who  was 
near  the  King,  told  the  King  boldly,  that  he  would  not  adventure  te 
Jiiive  his  h:'r4  hrokm  for  the  Duk^oi  Ixd^xid'^  ^le«.^ute  v  wheatk<^ 
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Lord  of  LondoD  told  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  King's  presence,  that  eh 
was  not  worthy  to  live,  &c.  yet  would  the  King,  in  the  defence  of  the 
destroyers  of  his  estate,  lay  ambushes  to  intrap  the  lords,  when  they 
came  upon  his  faith  ;  yea,  when  ail  was  pacified,  and  that  the  King, 
by  his  proclamation,  bad  cleared  the  lords,  and  promised  to  produce 
Ireland,  Suffolk,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Tresilian,  and  Bramber, 
to  answer  at  the  next  parliament:  These  men  confessed,  that  they 
durst  not  appear;  and  when  Suffolk  fkd  to  Calais,  and  die  Duke  of 
Ireland  to  Chebter,  the  King  caused  an  army  to  be  levied  in  Lancashire, 
for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ireland  to  his  presence,  whenas 
the  duke,  being  encountered  by  the  lords,  ran  like  a  coward  from  his 
company,  and  fled  into  Holland.  After  this  was  holden  a  parliament, 
which  was  called  that  wrought  wonders ;  in  the  eleventh  year  of  this 
king,  wherein  the  forenaraed  lords,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  rest, 
were  condemned  and  confiscated,  the  chief  justice  hanged,  with  many 
others,  the  rest  of  the  judges,  condemned  and  banished,  and  a  tenth 
and  fifteenth  given  to  the  King. 

Couns,  But,  good  Sir,  the  King  was  first  besieged  in  the  Tower  of 
tx)ndon,  and  the  lords  came  to  the  parliament,  and  no  man  durst 
contradict  them. 

Just.  Certainly,  in  raising  an  army,  they  committed  treason ;  and 
though  it  did  appear,  that  they  all  loved  the  King,  for  they  did  him 
no  harm,  having  him  in  their  power,  yet  our  law  doth  construe  all 
levying  of  war  without  the  King's  commission,  and  all  force  raised  to 
be  intended  for  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  King,  not  attending 
the  sequel.  And  it  is  so  judged  upon  good  reason,  for  every  unlawful 
and  ill  action  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  an  ill  intent.  And 
besides,  those  lords  used  too  great  cruelty,  in  procuring  the  sentence  of 
death  against  divers  of  the  King's  servants,  who  were  bound  to  follow 
and  obey  their  master  and  sovereign  lord,  in  that  he  commanded. 

Courts.  It  is  true,  and  they  were  also  greatly  to  blame  to  cause  then 
so  many  seconds  to  be  put  to  death,  seeing  the  principals,  Ireland, 
Suffolk,  and  York,  had  escaped  them.  And  what  reason  had  they 
to  seek  to  inform  the  state  by  strong  hand  ?  Was  not  the  King^s  estate  as 
dear  to  himself,  as  to  them  ?  He  that  maketh  a  King  know  his  error 
mannerly  and  private,  and  gives  him  the  best  advice,  he  is  discharged 
before  God  and  his  own  conscience.  The  lords  might  have  retired 
themselves,  when  they  saw  they  could  not  prevail,  and  have  left  the 
King  to  his  own  ways,  ^who  had  more  to  lose  than  they  had. 

Just.  My  lord,  the  taking  of  arms  cannot  be  excused  in  respect  of 
the  law ;  but  this  might  be  said  for  the  lords,  that  the  King,  being  under 
years,  and  being  wholly  governed  by"'  their  enemies,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  because,  by  those  evil  men's  persuasions,  it  was 
advised,  how  the  lords  should  have  been  murdered  at  a  feast  in  Lon- 
don, they  were  excusable,  daring  the  Kirig's  minority,  to  stand  upon 
their  guards  against  their  particular  enemies.  But  we  will  pass  it  over, 
and  go  on  with  our  parliaments  that  followeth,  whereof  that  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  King's  twelfth  year  was  the  next ;  therein  the  King  had 
given  him  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth ;  after  which,  b^ing  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  rechanged,  saith  H.  Knighton^  hii^  lTe«*\3kxei,\i\^<:V^^^'«^^\^ 
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the  justices  of  either  bench,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  and  others,  and 
retook  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  also  took  the  admiral's 
place  from  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and,  in  his  room,  he  placed  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  ;  in  the  year  following,  which  was  the  thirteenth  year  6f 
the  king,  in  the  parliament  at  Westminstier,  there  was  given  to  the  king 
upon  every  sack  of  wool  fourteen  shillings,  and  sixpence  in  the  pouiid 
upon  other  merchandise. 

Couns,  But,  by  your  leave,  the  king  was  restrained  this  parliament, 
that  h6  might  not  dispose  of,  but  a  third  part  of  the  money  gathered.* 

Just,  No,  my  lordi  by  your  favour.    But  true  it  is,  that  part  of  the 

money  was,  by~  the  kin^s  consent,  assigned  towards  the  wars,  but  yet 

left  in  the  lord  treasurer's  hands.    And,  my  lord,  it  would  be  a  great 

elEU^e,  and  a  great  saving  to  his  Majesty,  our  lord  and  master,  if  it  pleased 

him  to  make  his  assignations,  upon  some  part  of  his  revenues,  by  which 

he  might  have  on^  thousand  pounds,  upon  every  ten  thousand  pounds, 

and' save  himself  a  greiat  deal  of  clamoui* :  For  seeing,  of  necessity,  the 

navy  must  he  maintained,  and  that  those  poor  men,  as  weU  carpenters, 

as  ship-keepers,  must  be  paid,  it  were  better  for  his  Majesty,  to  givie  an 

assignation  to  thB  treasurer  of  his  navy,  for  the  receiving  of  so  ittiich  as 

is  called  ordinary,  than  to  discontent  those  poor  men,  who  beitig  made 

desperate  beggars,  may  perchance  be  corrupted  by  them  that  lie  in  w&it 

to  destroy  the  king's  estate.     And  if  his  Majesty  did  the  like  in  all  other 

payments,  especially,  where  the  necessity  of  such,  as  are  to  receive, 

cannot  possibly  give  days ;  his  Majesty  might  then,  in  a  little  roll, 

behold  his  receipts  and  ex'pences ;  he  .might  quiet  his  heart,'  when  all 

necessaries  were  p'l^ovided  for,  and  then  dispose  the  rest,  at  hid  pleasure. 

And,  my  good  lord,  how  excelliehtly,  and  easily,  might  this  have  been 

done,  if  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  beeri  raised,'  as  aforesaid, 

upon  the  king's  landd,  and  wards ;  I  say,  that  his  Majesty's  house,  his 

navy,  his  'guards,  his  pensioners,  his  ammunition,  his  ambassadors,  arid 

all  else  of  ordinary  charges  might  have  been  defrayed,  and  a  great  sum 

left  for  his  Majesty's  casual  expences,  and  rewards :    I  will  not  say, 

thev  were  not  in  love  with  the  king;*s  estate,  but   Isay,   they  weye 

unfortunately  born,  for  the  king;  that  crossed  it.  v  ~ 

Couns.  Well,  Sir,  I  would  jt  had  been  otherwise.  But  for  the  as^gn- 
ments,  thefe  are  among  us,  that  will  not  willingly  endure  it.  Gharitj 
begins  with  itself,  shall  we  hinder  ourselves  of  fifty  tjiousand  pounds, 
per  annum,  to  save  the  king  twenty?  Noi  Sir,  what  will  become  of  our 
new-years  gifts,  our  presents',  and  gratuities  ?  We  can  now  say  to  those, 
that  have  warrants  for  money,  that  there  is  pot  a  penny  in  the  Exche- 
quer, but  the  king  gives  it  away  unto  the  «§cots,  faster  than  it 
comes  in.  ^  - . 

Just,  My  lord,  you  say  well,  at  least  you  say  the  truths  that  such  are 
some  of  our  answers,  and  hence  comes  that  general  murmur  16  alF  men, 
that  have  money  to  receive ;  I  say,  that  there  is  not  a  penny  given  to 
that  nation,  be  it  for  service,  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  spread  over  all  Ac 
kingdom ;  yea,  they  gather  notes,  and  take  copies  of  all  the  privy  seals, 
and  warrants,  that  his  Majesty  hath  given  for  the  money  for  the  Scots, 
that  they  may  shew  them  in  parliament.  But  of  his  Majesty's  gifts"  to 
the  EngUsb,  there  is  no  bruit,  iViou^  tlie^  xd^^  \»\sti>i\xasi^  "eoL^aicli 
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is  the  Scots.  And,  yet,  my  good  lord,  howsoefver  tliey  Jbe  thus  ai^ 
swered,  that  to  them  sue  for  money  out  of  the  Exchequ(^r,  k  is  due  to 
them  for  ten,  or  twelve,  or  tiventy  in  the  hundred  abated,  according  t9 
their  qualities  that  shew,  they  are  always  furnished.  For  conclusion,  if 
it  would  please  God  to  put  into  the  king^  heart,  io  make  their  assigna- 
tions, it  would  save  him  many  a  |»0UQd,  and  gain  him  many  a  prayer« 
and  a  great  deal  of  love;  for  it  grieveth  every  honest  man's  heart,  to. see 
the  abundance,  -which  even  the  petty  officers  in  the  Exchequer  aiii 
otlxers  gather  both  from  the  king  and  subject,  and  to  see  a  world  of 
poor  men  run  after  the  king  for  their  ordinary  wagesu 

Couns.  Well,  well^  did  you  never  hear  this  old  tale,  that  when  there 
was  a  great  contention  about  the  weather,  the  seamen  complaijning  of 
contrary  winds,  when  those  of  the  high  countries  desired  rain,  and  those 
of  the  vallies,  sun-shining  days,,  Jupiter  sent  them  word  by  Mercury, 
then,  when  they  had  all  done,  the  weather  should  be  as  it  had  been; 
an.d  it  shall  ever  ^11  out  so  with  them  that  complain,  the  course  of 
payments  ^hall  be  as  they  ha.ve  been.  What  care  we,  what  peUy  fel- 
lows S£^  ?  Or  what  care  we  for  your  papers?  Hav£  not  we  the  kin^s 
ears^  who  dar^  coiitest  with  us  ?  Though  we  cannot  be  revenged  q|i 
su|?h  as  you. are,  for  telling  the  truth,  yet  apon  some  other  pretence,  w^ 
wiil-<;lap  you  up,  and  you  ^all  sue  to  us,  before  you  get  put..  Nay, 
we  will  make  you  confess,  that  you  were  deceived  in  your  projects,  and 
eai.  your  own  words.;  learQ  this  of  me.  Sir,  that  as  a  little  good  fortuine 
is  better  tbsn  a, great  deal  of  virtue :  so  the  least  authority  hath  advaii- 
tage over  the  greatest  wit.  Was  he  ivot  the  wisest  man  that  said^  'Ti^ 
h^\^  was  not  tp  the  strongest,  nor  yet  bread  for  the  wise,  nor  riches  U> 
men- of  understajiding,  nor  favoujr  :to  inen x>i knowledge ;*  but, that  tim^ 
and  chance  came  to  them  all. 

Just.  It  is  well  for  your  lordship  that  it  is  so.  But  Queen  Ellsii^ 
l)eth  would  set  the  reason  of  a  mean  man,  before  the  authofity  of  the 
greatest  counsellor  she  had ;  and,  by  her  patience  therein,  she  raised  upo^ 
the-^ual  and  ordinary  customs  of  London,  without  any  new  imppsL- 
;tion,  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year;  for  though  the  T;*easurer  Bujf- 
leigh>  and  the  Earl  of  Lqicester,^  and  Secretary  Walsinghara,  all  three 
pensioners  to  Customer  Smith,  did  set  themselves  against  a  poor  waiter, 
of  the  custom-house,  called  Carwarden ;  and  commanded  the  grooms 
of  the  privy-chamber,  not  to  give  him  access ;  yet  the  quqen  s^nt  for 
him,.  .and<  gave  him  counteyiance  against  them  all.  It  would  not  serve 
the  turn,  my  locd^  with  her,  when  your  lordships  would  tell  her,  tha^t 
the  disgra^g  her  great  x^oers,  by  .hearing  the  complaints  of  busy 
heads,  was  a.  dishonour  to  herself;  but  she  had  always  this  answer, 
*  Thjctt  if  a  man  complain  u.tijustly  ag^i^t  a  magistrate,  it  were  reason 
he  should  be  severely  punished;  if  justly, -she  was  Queen  of  the  Small, 
as  well  as  of  the  Great,  and  would  hear  their  complaint^/  For,  my 
good  lord,  a  prince,  th^  suifereth  himself  Ito  be  besieged,  forsaketh  on^ 
of  the  greatest  regalities,  belonging  to  a  monarchy  ;  to  wit,  the  last 
appeal^  or^  as  the  French  cal}  it,  Ifi  demtet  resort, 

Caims.  Well,  Sir,  this  from  the  matter,  I  pray  you  go  on. 

Jwt^  Then  roylord^  in  the  kin^s  ^fteen^  year,  he  had  a  tenth,^nd 
A^fteepth  granted  ill  the  padiaroent  of  Jj^ion.    Aud  the  same  year, 
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there  was  a  great  council  called  at  Stamford^  to  which  divers  men  wer^ 
sent  for,  of  divers  counties,  besides  the  nobility,  of  whom  the  king  took 
advice.  Whether  he  should  continue  the  war,  or  make  a  fina}  end  witfi 
the  French  ? 

Cauns,  What  needed  the  king  to  take  the  advice  of  any,  but  of  hii 
own  council,  in  matter  of  peace  and  war  ? 

Just.  Yea,  my  lord,  for  it  is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  '  Where  are  many 
counsellors,  there  is  health.'  And  if  the  king  had  made  the  war,  by  a 
general  consent,  the  kingdom  ia  general  were  bound  to  maintain  the 
^ar,  and  they  could  not  then  say,  when  the  king  required  aid,  that  he 
undertook  a  needless  war. 

Couns.  You  say  well,  but  I  pray  you  go  on. 

Jwt.  After  the  subsidy  in  the  fifteenth  year,  the  king  desired  to  hop- 
row  ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  Londoners,  which  they  refused  to 
lend. 

Couns.  And  was  not  the  king  greatly  troubled  therewith  ? 

Jiist,  Yea,  but  the  king  troubled  the  Londoners  soon  after,  for  t&^ 
king  took  the  advantage  of  a  riot,  made  upon  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's 
meA ;  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  other  the  ablest  citizens ;  committed  the 
niayor  to  prison,  in  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  others,  to  other  castles, 
and  made  a  lord  warden  of  this  city,  till  in  the  end,  what  with  ten 
thousand  pounds,  ready  money,  and  other  rich  presents,  instead  of  lend^ 
ihg  ten  thousand  pounds,  it  cost  them  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Be^ 
tweeu  the  fifteenth  year  and  twentieth  year,  he  had  two  aids  given 
him  in  the  parliaments  of  Winchester' and  Westminster;  and  this  latter 
was  given  to  furnish  the  king's  'journey  into  Ireland,  to  establish  that 
estate  which  was  greatly  shaken,  since  the  death  of  the  king^s  grand- 
ifather, 'who  received  thence,  yearly,  thirty  thousand  poiiujis;  and  durins 
the  king's  stay  in  Ireland,  he  had  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  granted. 

Couns*  And  gooci  reason,  for  the  king  had  in  hi$  arro^  four  thousant^ 
liOTse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot ' 

'  Just.  That,  1^  your  favour,'  was  the  king^s  error;  for  great  armies  dq 
rather  devour  themselves,  than  destroy  enemies.  Such  an  army,  >Vhere- 
bf  the  fourth  part  would  have  conquered  all  Ireland,  was  in  respect  of 
Ireland,  such  an  army  as  Xerxes  led  into  Greece.  In  his  twentieth  year, 
wherein  he  had  a  teiith  of  the  clergy,  was  the  great  conspiracy  of  the 
Icing's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  Mowbray,  Arundel,  Not- 
tingham, and  Warwick,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  arid  others,  who,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  king, 
were  all  jedeemed  by  parliament.  And  what  things  your  lordship,  was 
not  this  assembly  of  the  three  estates,  for  the  king'«  estate,  wherein  he 
so  prevailed,  that  he  not  bnly  overthrew  those  popular  lords,  but,  be^ 
sides,  tlie  English  chronicle  satth,  the  king  so  wrought  and  brought 
things  about,  thiat  he  obtained  the  power  of  both  houses  to  be  granted  to 
certain  persons^  to  fifteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  or  to  seven  of 
■'them?-'  ■'    '■■,-■.■''- !  , 

Coumi  ^iTf  whether  the  king  wrought  weH,  or  ill,  I  cannot  judge  ; 

but  our  chronicles  say,  that  many  things  were  done  in  this  parliament, 

to  the  displeasure  of.no  small  number  of  people,  to  wit,  for  that  divers 

^'^htfal  heirs  were  disinherited  of  their  lands  and  livings,  with  which 
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wfong&l  doings,  the  people  were  much  ofiended.;  io  that  the  king,  wltk  • 
those  thart  wereabaut  bira^  and  chief  in  council,  came  into  gneat  infamy 
and  «lander. 

Just.  IVIy  good  lord,  if  your  lordship  will  pardoa  me,  i  am  of 
opinion,  that  those  parliaments,  wherein  the  kings  of  this  land  have 
satisfied  the  people,  as  they  have  been  ever  prosperous,  so,  where  the 
king  hath  jrestraioed  the  house,  the  contrary  hath  happened  ;  for  the 
king's  atcbievements,  in  this  parliament,  were  jthe  ready  preparations  ta 
his  ruin. 

Cuum.  You  mean  by  the  ^general  discontentment  that  fc^lowed,  and . 
because  the  king  did  not  proceed  legally  with  Gloucester  and  others. 
Why,  Sir,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  king$  of  England  have 
done  things,  without  the  council  of  the  Jand :  yea^  cootrary  to  the 
law. 

Just  U  is  true,  my  lord«  in  -some  particulaes,  as  ev^i  a;t  this  time, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  made  away  at  Calais  by  a  strong  hand, 
writhoM.t  any  lawful  trial :  for  he  was  .a  man  so  beloived  of  the  people, 
and  so  allied,  having  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  his  brethren,  the 
D^ke  of  Aumarje  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford  his  nephews,  the  great  . 
Earis  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  with  divers  others  of  his  part,  in  the 
Gouspiracy,  as  the  king  diurst  jiot  try  him,  according  to  the  iaw  i  for  at., 
the  trial  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  the  king  was  forced  to  enteiytain  a  . 
petty  army  about  him-     And  though  the  duke  was  greatly  lamented, 
yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  tha|:  be^was  then  a  traytor  to  the  king;: 
And  was  it  not  so,  my  lord,  with  the  Duke  of  G.ujse  f  Your  lordship  . 
.doth  remember  the  spur-gauled  proyerb,  tbajt  *  Necessity  hath  jao  law  / 
and  my  good  lord,  it  is  the  practice  of  doing  Mrrong,  and  of  general 
wrongs  done,  that  brings  danger,  and  not  where  kings  .are  pressed^  io 
this,  or  that  particular,  for  there  is  great  difi^ence  l^twe^  jmtural 
frUeUy,  and  accidental.    And  therefore  it  was  Machiaveifs  advice,  thalt 
'  All  that  s^  /king  /did  in  that  kind,  he  should  do  at  oAce,  and  by  his 
mercies  afterwards,  make  the  world  know,  that  bis  cruelty  was  not 
alTected;.'    And,  my  lord,  take  ;this  for  a  general  rule,  that  the  immortal 
policy  of  a  state  cannot  admix  any  Jaw  or  privilege  whatsoever,  but  ia 
«ome  particular,  ^r  other,  the  same  is  necessarily  broken ;  yea,  in  a . 
Aristocratiay  or  popular  estate,  which  vaunts  so  muchof  equality,  and 
x:ommon  right,  more  ou^iiage  hath   been  committed^   thpeU  in   any 
Chiistiaji  mon^-rcby. 

Couns^  But  whence  ^ame  this  hatred^  between  the  duke  «nd  the 
king  his  nephew  f 

Just.  My  lord^  the  duke's  coQstraiAipg  the  king»  when  he  was  young, 
stuck  in  the  king's  heart ;  and  now  the  duke's  proud  speech  to  the  king, 
when  he  had  surrendered  Brest,  formerly  ong^^d  to  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
taigne,  kindled  pgain  these  coals,  that  ^ere  Aot  altogether  extinguished^ 
for  he  used  these  words :  *  YonxgjCAce  ought, to  pjut  your  bod^  in  great 
pain,  to  win  a  strong  hold  or  town,  hy  feats  of  armis,  before  yo)i  take 
upon  you  to  sell  or  deliver  any  town,  gptten  by  ^he  .manhoods  and 
si^rong  hand,  and  policy  of  your  noble  progenitors;  Whereat,  $aith  th^ 
S;t|^y,  the  king  changed  his  countenance^  &c.  apd  to  sa^  truth,  it  wju  ja 
proud  and  masterly  speech  of  the  duke ;  besides^  th^t  inclusively,  he 

5  4 
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taxed  bim  of  sloth  and  cowardice,  as  if  he  had  never  put  himself  to  the 
adventure  of  winning  such  a  place.  Undutiful  words  of  a  subject  do  ■ 
often  take  deeper  root,  than  the  memory  of  ill  deeds  does :  The  Duke 
of  Biron  found  it,  when  the  king  had  him  at  advantage.  Yea,,  the  late 
Earl  of  Essex  told  Queen  Elisabeth,  that  her  conditions  were  as  crooked 
as  her  carcass,  but  it  cost  him  his  head  ;  which  his  insurrection  bad 
not  cost  him,  but  for  that  speech  :  ^  Who  will  say  unto  the  king,'  saitk 
Job, '  thou  art  wicked/  Certainly,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say  unto  a 
lady,  thou  art  crooked,  and  perchance  more,  as  to  say  unto  a  king,  he 
is  wicked,  and  to  say,  that  he  is  a  coward,  or  to  use  any  other  words  of 
disgrace ;  it  is  one  and  the  same  error. 

Couns,  But  what  say  you  for  Arundel,  a  brave  and  valiant  man,  who 
had  the  king's  pardon  of  his  contempt,  during  his  minority  ? 

Just,  My  good  lord,  the  parliament  which,  you  say,  disputes  tho 
king's  prerogative,  did  quite  contrary,  and  destroyed  the  king^s  charter 
and  pardon  formerly  given  to  Arundel.    And,  my  good  lord,  do  you 
remember,  that,  at  the  parliament,  that  wrought  wonders,  when  these 
lords  compounded  that  parliament,  as  the  king  did  this,  they  were  so 
merciless  towards  all,  that  they  thought  their  ^emies,  as  the  Earl  of- 
Arundel  moist  insolently  suffered  the  queen  to  kneel  unto  him^  three 
hours,  for  the  saving  of  one  of  her  servants ;  and  that  scorn  of  his 
mandmt  alia  menie  repostum.    And,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  more  barba- 
rous and  unpardonable,  than  any  act,  that  ever  he  did,  to  permit  the. 
wife  of  his  sovereign  to  kneel  to  him,  being  the  king's  vassal.     For,  if 
hq  had  saved  the  lord's  servant  freely  at  her  first  request,  as  it  is  like 
enough,  that  the  queen  would  also  have  saved  him,  Miseris  succurrens 
jfaria(^nebis  aliquando  :  For  your  lordship  sees,  that  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  was  as  far  in  the  treason,  as  any  of  the  rest,  was  pardoned. 
It  was  also,  at  this  parliament,  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford  accused 
Mowbray,  Diike  of  Norfolk  ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  to' 
the  Quke  of  Lancaster,  was  banished  to  the  king's  confusion,  as  your 
lordship  w^ll  knows. 

-  Cowfs,  I  know  it  well,  and  God*  knows,  that  the  king  had,  then,  a' 
silly  aind  weak  council  about  him,  that  persuaded  him  to  banish  a. 
prince  of  the  blood,  a  most  valiant  man,  and  the  best  beloved  of  the  • 
people  in  general^  of  any  man  living ;  especially,  considering  that  tbe~ 
l^ing  gave  every  day,  more  than  other,  offence  to  his  subjects.  For,  be- 
sides that  he  fined  the  inhabitants^  that  assisted  the  lords  in  his  mino- 
rity, of  the  seventeen  shires,  which  offence  he  had  long  before  pardoned; 
his  blank  charters,  and  letting  the  realm  to  farm,  to-m.ean  persons,  by 
whom  be  was  wholly  advised^  increased  the  people's  hatred  towards  the 
present  government 

Just.  You  say  wellj  my  lord,  princes  of  an  ill' destiny  do  always  ibl« 
low  the  worst  counsel,  or,  at  least,  embrace  the  best,  after  opportunity 
is  lost :  Qid  consifia  non  ex  suo  corde  sed  aiienis  viribits  coliiguntf  non 
ftftifw  fed  auribus  eogitant.  And  this  was  not  the  least  grief  of- the  sub- 
jects in  general,  that^  those  men  had  the  greatest  part  of  the  spoil  of  the 
commonwealth,  which,  neither  by  virtue,  valour,  or  counsel)  could  add' 
aiiy  thing  ynto  it:  NikUest  sordidmsj  nihil  crudelius,  saith  Antoni||!SBl 
JRfOjfy  jtkm  ristnfiab  m  anodic  qui  niMin  cammo  kbqre  amfirmt. 
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Couns,  Indeed)  the  kttiag  to  &nn  the  leakn  was  yery  grievous:  t* 
the  subject. 

Just,  Will  your  lordship  pardon  me,  if  i  tell  you  that  the  letting  to 
farm  of  his  Majest/s  customs,  the  greatest  revenue  of  the  lealm,  is  not 
Tery  pleasing. 

touns.  And,  why,  I  pray  you.  Doth  not  the  king  thereby  raise  his 
profits  every  third  year,  and  one  fanner  outbid  .another  to  the  ktn^s, 
advantage?  i 

Just,  It  is  true,  ray  lord,  but  it  grieves  the  subject  to  pay  custom 
to  the  subject;  lor  vthat  mighty  men  are  those  farmers  become,  and  if 
those  farmers  get  many  thousands  every  year,  as  the  world  knows  they 
do,  why  should  they  not  now,  being  men  of  infinite  wealth,  declare  imto 
the  king,  upon  an  oath,  what  .they  have  gfuned,  and  henceforth  become 
the  king's  collectors  of  his. customs  ?  Did  not  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  waa^ 
reputed  both  a  wise  an4  just  princess,  after  she  had  brought  Customerr 
Smith  from  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  forty-two  thousand  a 
year,  make  him  lay  down  a  recompense  for  that  whiph  he  had  gotten  ^ 
And,  if  these  farmers  do.  give  no  recompense,  let  them  yet  pieient  the; 
king  with  the  truth  of  their,  receivings  and  profits.  But,  my  lord,  lor 
conclusion,  aftei*  Bolingbrook  arriving  in  England,  with  a  small  troop  :> 
notwithstanding  the  king,  at  his  landing  out  of  Ireland,  had  a  sufficient 
and  willing  army :  Yet  he,  wanting  courage  to«defend  his  li^t,  gave 
leave  to  all  his  soldiers  to  depart,  and  put  himself  into  his  bandis  thai 
cast  him  into  his  grave* 

Couns.    Yet  you  see,  he  was  deposed  by  parliament 

Just,  As  well  may  your  lordship  say,  he  was  knocked  in  the  head 
by  parliament;  for  your  lordship  knows>  that,  if  King  Richard  had  ever 
escaped  out  of  their  fingers  that  deposed  him,  the- next  parliament  vroukl 
have  made  all  the  deposers  tray tprs  and  rebels,  and  that  justly.  la 
which  parliament,- or  rather  unlawful  assembly,  the]}e  appeared  but  one 
honest  man,  to  witj  the  Bishop  of  Carlible,  who  scorned  his  life,  and^ 
estate,  in  respect  of:  right  and  his  allegiance,  and  defended  the  right  of' 
his  sovereign  Lord,  against  the  king  elect  and  his  partakers. 

Couns,  Well,  I  pray  go  on  with  the  parliaments  held  in  the  tilneof 
his  successor  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Just.  This  king  had,  in  his  third  year,  a  subsidy^  and>  in  his  filbh,.» 
tenth  of  the  cler^,  without  a  parliament:  In  his  sixth  year^  he  had  fo 
great  a  subsidy,  that  the  house  required,  there  might  be  no  recofd 
thereof  left  to  posterity ;  for  the  house  gave  him  twenty  shilling^  of  every 
knight's  fee,  and  of  every  twenty  pounds,  land,  tweutypeno^  and  twelve 
pence  the  pound,  for  goods. 

Couns,  Yea,  in  the  end  of  this  year,  the  parliament  pressed  the 
King  to  annex  unto  the  crown  all  temporal  possessions  belonging  to 
church-men,  within  the  land;  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  third- £()ot 
of  all  England.  But  the  bishops  made  friends,  and  in  the  end  saved 
their  estates.  , .  ^      • 

Jtist.  By  this  you  see,  *  my  lor49  that  €romw<eU  was  not  the  6tbI 
that  thought  on  such  a  business.  And,  if  King^  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
reserved  the  abbies,  and  other  church  lands,- wbich  he||jad  given  at  that 
time,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  of  En^and  hftd  exceeded  the  Tovenue 
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of  ibe  crown  of  Spain,  with  both  the  Indies ;  whereas,  used  as  it  wac^ 
a  little  inriphing  the  crown,  it  served  but  to  make  a  number  of  pettb^ 
foggers,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Catms,     But  wbait  had  the  king,  instead  of  his  great  revenue? 

Just,    He  had  a  fifteenth  of  the  commons,  and  a  tenth,  and  a  half 
of  the  clergy;  and  withal,  all  pensions  granted  by  King  Edward,  and 
King  Richard,  were  made  void.     It  was  also  moved,  that  all  crowa^ 
lands  formerly  given,  at  least  given  by  King  Edward,  and  King  Richard, 
should  be  t^ken  back.  . 

Couns.  What  think  yoil  of  that,  Sir?  Would  it  not  have  been  a 
dishonour  to  the  king  ?  And  would  not  his  successors  have  done  the 
like,  to  those  that  the  king  had  advanced  ? 

Jtist.    I  cannot  answer  your  lordship,  but  by  distinguishing,  for, 
where  the  kings  had  given  land  for  services,  and  had  not  been  ovei^. 
reached  in  his  gifts,  there  it  had  been  a  dishonour  to  the  king  to  have, 
^ade  void  the  grants  of  his  predecessors,  or  his  grants ;    but  all  thosp . 
grants  of  the  kings,  wherein  they  were  deceived,  the  very  custom  an^ 
policy  of  England  makes  them  void  .at  thjs  day. 

Couns.  How  mean  you  that,  for  his  IVf  ajesty  hath  given  a  great  deal 
of  land  among  us,  since  he  came  into  England,  and  would  it  stand 
with  the  kingfs  honour  to  take  it  from  vs  agaiu  ? 

J^t.  Yea,  my  lord,  yery  well  with  the  king's  honour;  if  your  lord-, 
siiip,  or  any  lord  else,  have,  under  the  name  of  a  hundred  pounds  land  a. 
year,  gotten  five  hundred  pounds  land,  and  so  after  that  rate, 

Couns,  I  will  never  believe,  that  his  Majesty  wiil  ,^ver  d.P  apy  such 
Jthing. 

Jttst.  And  I  believe,  as  ypur  brdship  doth,  but  we  spo)ee  before,  of 
tbose  that  dissuaded  ike  kii^g  from  calling  it  a  parliament:  And  yonr 
lordship  asked  me  the  reason.  Why  any  roan  should  dissuade  it,  to  fear 
it  ?  To  which,  this  place  gives  me  an  oppo^unity  to  .make  your  lordship 
an  answer;  for  though  his  Majesty  will,  of  himself,  neyer  question  those 
grants;  yet,  ^heq  tl^e  commons  shall  make  hijimble  peti^on  to  the  king 
in  parliament,  that  it  will  please  his  Majesty  to  assist  them  in  his  relief, 
with  that  which  ought  to  be  his  Qwn;  whic^,  if  it  will  please  his 
Majesty  to  yield  unto,  the  house  will  mp^  willingly  furnish  and  supply; 
the  rest ;'  With  what  g;:uce  can  his  Majesty  deny  that  honest  suit  of 
theirs,  the  like  haying  been  done  in  many  kings  times  before  ?  This  pro? 
feeding,  my  good  lord,  may  perchance/ prove  all  your  phrases  pf  the 
king's  honour  false  English. 

CounS'  Bu^  this  caiinot  concern  many,  ai)d,  for  myself,  I  am  si^ra  i( 
concerns  me  little. 

Just.  It  is  ]tn)e,  my  lord,  aQd  there  are  not  many  that  dissuade  hk 
Majesty  from  a  parliament. 

Couns,  Qut  they  are  great  ones,  a  fe«v  of  which  wiill  serve  the  tyni 
well  eiiQU^f 

Just,    But,  my  lord,  be  they  never  so  great,  as  great  as  gijants,  yet,  if 

th^  di8sua4e  the  king  from  his  ready  and  assured  way  of  his  subsistence, 

they  inust  devise  how  the  king  may  be  elsewhere  si}pp}ied,  for  they, 

p|h^rwi9e  run  into  a  dangerous  fortune. 

/!^/^,    flpld  ^OVL  contj5iited|  Si|r|  the  king  n^4s  W>  great  dissyi^§iopf 
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Jtuf.  My  lord,  leamof  me,  thatthero  is  noneof  you  all  that  can  pieice 
lh€  king.  It  is  an  essential  property  of  a  man  truly  wise,  not  to  open  all 
tlie  -boxes  of  his  bosom,  even  to  those  that  are  nearest  and  dearest  unt«^ 
him ;  for,  when  a  man  is  discovered  to  the  very  bottom^  he  is  after  the 
kiBS  esteemed.  1  dare  undertake,  that,  when  your  lordship  hath  serve4 
the  king  twice  twelve  years  more,  you  will  find,  that  his  Majesty  haft 
reserved  somewhat  beyond  all  your  capacities  ;  his  Majesty  hath  great 
reason  to  put  off  the  parliament,  at  his  last  refuge;  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  make  trial  of  all  your  loves  to  serve  him ;  for  his  Majesty  hatb 
had  good  experience,  bow  well  you  can  serve  yourselves :  But  when  the 
king  finds,  that  the  building  of  your  own  fortune^  and  factions  hath  been 
the  diligent  studies,  and  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  but  the  exercise  of 
your  leburcs:  He  may  then  perchance  cast  himself  upon  the  general 
love  of  his  people ;  of  which,  I  trust,  he  shall  never  be  deceived,  and 
leave  as  many  of  your  lordships,  as  have  pilfered  from  the  crown,  to  their 
examination. 

Pouns,    Well,  Sir,  I  take  no  great  pleasure  in  this  dispute,  go  on  { 

Just,  In  that  king's  fifth  year,  he  had  also  a  subsidy,  which  is  got  by 
holding  the  house  together,  from  Easter  to  Christmas,  and  wQuld  not 
sufier  tl^em  to  depart.*  H»  had  also  a  subsidy  in  bis  ninth  year.  In  his 
eleventh  year,  the  commons  did  again  press  the  king  to  take  all  the 
temporalities  of  the  chuKchSnen  into  his  hands,  which  they  proved 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  and  fifty  earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights, 
and  six  thousand  four  hundred  esquires,  with  a  hundred  hospitals ;  but  > 
they,  not  prevailing,  gave  the  king  a  subsidy. 

As  for  the  notorious  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth,  I  find  that  he  had  given 
him,  in  his  second  year,  three  hundred  thousand  marks,  and,  after  that, 
'  two  other  subsidies ;  one^  in  his  fifth  year,  another  in  his  ninth,  without 
^ny  disputes. 

In  the  time  of  his  successor,  Henry  the  Sixth,  there  were  not  many 
subsidies.  In  his  third  year,  he  had  a  subsidy  of  a  tonnage  and 
poundage.  And  here,  saith  John  Stow,  began  those  payments,  which 
yre  call  customs,  because  the  payment  was  continued ;  -  whereas,  before 
that  time,  it  was  granted,  but  for  a  year,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the 
king's  occasions.  He  had  also  an  aid  and  gathering  of  money,  in  his 
fourth  year ;  and  the  like  in  his  tenth  year,  and,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
a  fifteenth.  He  had  also  a  fifteenth  for  the  conveying  of  the  queen  out 
of  France  into  England.  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  that  king,  was 
the  act  of  resumjstion  of  all  honours,  towns,  castle^,  signiories,  villages, 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  fees,  &c.  But  because  the 
wages  of  the  king's  servants  were,  by  the  strictness  of  the  act,  also 
restrained,  this  act  of  resumption  was  expounded  in  the  parliament^  at 
Reading,  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  King's  reigq. 

Couns.  I  perceive  that  those  acts  of  resumption  were  ordinary  in 
former  times ;  for  King  Stephen  resumed  the  lands,  which,  in  formec 
times,  he  had  given  to  n^ake  friends,  during  the  civil  .wars;  and  Henry 
the  Second  resumed  all,  without  exception,  which  King  Stephen  had 
'  not  resumed ;  for,  though  King  Stephen  took  back  a  great  deal,  yet  l^e 
suffered  his  trustiest  servants  to  enjoy  his  gift. 
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Jmt.  Ye8>  my  lord*  and  in  after  tiipes  abo,  for  this  was,  not  the  p^t^ 
noj  3hall  be  the  la»t  I  hope.  And  judge  you,  my  lord,  whether  th« 
parUaments  do.  not  only  serve  the  king,  whatsoever  is  said  to  the  conf 
trary ;  lor  ea  all  King  Henry  the  Sixth^s  gifts  and  grants  were  Boada 
"void  by  the  I>uke  of  York,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
by  parliament ;  so,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  when  King  Edward  was 
beaten  out  again,  the  parliament  of  Westminster  made  ail  his  acts  void, 
and  him  and  all  bis  followers  tray  tors,  and.  gave  the  king  many  of  their 
heads  and  lands.  The  parliaments  of  England  do  always  serve  the  kii^ 
in  possessicm;  it  served  Richard  the  Second  to  condemn  the  popular 
lords;  it  served  BoUingbroke  to  depose  Richard.  When  Edward  the 
Foitrth  had  the  scepter,  it  made  them  all  beggars  that  had  followed 
Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  it  did  the  like  for  Henry,  when, Edward  waf 
4riven  out.  The  parliaments  are;  as  the  friendship  of  this  world  if, 
which  always  f(41oweth  prosperity ;  for  King  Edward  the  Fojurth,  after 
that  he  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  be  had,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  a 
subsidy  freely  ^ven  him,  and,  in  the  year  following,  he  took  a*  benevo- 
lence through  England ;  which  arbitrary  taking  from  the  people  served 
that  arakbitaoujs  traytor,  the  Duke  of  Bucks.  After  the  king's  deaths  it 
vaa  a  plausible  argument. to  persuade  tha  multitude^  that  they 
should  not  permiti  saith  Sir  Thomas  Mo<»e,  his  line  to  reign  any  longer 
,  tipon  iheDu 

CouMs.  Well,  Sir,  what  say  you  to  the  parliament  of  Riehard  the 
Third's  time? 

,  Just.  I  find  but  one,  and  therein  he  made  divers  good  lawa;  &e 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  the  be^nning  of  his  third  year,  had,  by 
parliament,  an  aid  granted  unto^im,.towjards  the  relief  of  the  Duke  of 
Bfietagne,  then  assailed  by  the  French  king.  And  although  the  king 
did  not  enter  into  the  war,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  three  estates^  who 
did  willingly  contribute ;  yet  those  northern  men,  which  loved  Richard 
"  tha  Third,  raised  rebellion,  under  colour  of  the  money  imposed,  and 
nurdered  the  £arl  of  Northumberland,  whom  the  king  employed  inUiat 
collection.  By  which  your  lord^ip  sees,  that  it  hath  not  been  for  taxes 
and  impositions .  alone,  that  the  ill-disposed  have  taken  arms,  but  even 
fbr  those  payments  which  have  been  appointed  by  parliament. 

Cauns^    And  what  became  of  the$e  rebels  ? 

J^sti  They  were;.&irly  hanged^  and  the^money  levied  nptwithstaad^ 
iog.  In  the  king's  first  year,  he  gathered  a  marvellous  great  mass  ^ 
money,  by  a  benevolenise,  taking  pattern,'  by  this  kind, of  levy,  from 
Edwwi  UieFourth;  bu^  the  king  paused,  it  first  to  be  moved  in  pari* 
liamentf  where  it  was  allow^^  because  the.  poorer  sort,  were  therein 
spared.  Yet  it  is  true^  that  the  king  used  soihe  art ;  for,  in  his  lelter^ 
he  declared,  that  he  woulcjl  measure  every  mai/s  afiSErctions  byi  his  gifts* 
In  the  thirteenth  year,  he  had  also  a  subsidy,  wheiieupon  the  Cornish 
men  took  arms,' as  the  Qoithern  men  of  the  bi^oprick  of  Diirham  had 
done  in  the  third  year 4of  tbe  king.. 

(imn8»  '  It  is  .^ithout  example,  that  ever  the  people  have  rebelled|;f9r 
any  thing  granted* by  (Mtrtiamant,  save  in  this  king's  day^.  ,-.  *  . 

Jtutf    Your  lordship  mvst  oonsid^ri  that  he  was  not  Qveri-miich 
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beloved ;  for  he  took  many  advantages^  both  upon  the  people  and  the 
ik)bility. 
'  Couns^    And  I  pray  you,  What  Bay  they  n6w  of  the  new  impositions 
lately  laid  by  the  king's  majesty  ?     Do  they  say  they  are  justly  or  tttk* 
justly  laid  ?  .        , 

Just,  To  impose  tipon  all  things  brought  into  the  kingdom  is  very 
abtient;  lirhich  imposingi  when  it  hath  been  continued  a  certian  time, 
16  then  called  customs,  because  the  subjects  are  accustomed  t6  pay  it ; 
and  yet  the  great  tak  upon  wine  is  still  called  impost,  because  it  was 
imposed  after  the 'ordinary  rate  of  payment  had  lasted  many  years. 
But  we  do,  now-a-days,  understand  those  things  to  be  impositions, 
which  are  raised  by  the  command  of  princes,  without  the  advice  of  the 
commonwealth ;  though,  as  I  take  it,  much  of  that,  which  is  now  call^ 
custom,  'was,  at  the  first,  imposed  by  prerogative  rdyal.  Now,  virhc^i^t 
it  be  time  or  cotisent  that  makes  them  just,  I  cannot  define ;  Welre  they 
just,  because  new,  of  not  justified  yet  by  time,  or  unjust,  because  they 
wafit  a  general  consent?  Yet  is  this  rule  of  Aristotle  verified,  in  resptet 
of  his  Majesty :  '  Minus  timent  homines  injustum  pati  a  pnticipe, 
qnem  cultorem  Dei  putant/  Yea,  my  lord,  they  a^e  also  tne  mdre 
willingly  borne,  because,  all  the  world  knowd,  they  are  no  new  inventioil 
of  the  king's ;  and  if  those,  that  advised  his  Majesty  to  impose  them, 
had  raised  his  lands,  as  it  was  offered  them,  to  twenty  thousand  pounds 
more  than  it  was,  and  his  wards  to  as  much  as  aforesaid,  they  had 
done  him  far  more  acceptable'servic^.  But  they  had  their  own  eiids,  in 
refusing  the  one,  and  accepting  the  other.  If  the  land  had  been  raised, 
they  could  not  have  selected  the  best.of  it  for  themselves ;  if  the^  impo* 
sitions  had  not  been  laid,  some  of  them  could  not  have  their  silks, 
other  pietes  in  farm ;  which,  indeed,  grieved  the  subject  ten  times 
more,  than  that  which  his  Majesty  enjoyetb.  But  certainly 'th^  made 
a  great  advantage,  that  were  the  advisers ;  for,  if  any  tumult  had 
followed  his  Majesty,  a  ready  wisy  had  been'  to  have  delivered  them 
over  to  the  people. 

Couns,  But  think  you,  that  the  king  Would  have  dielivered  them,  if 
any  troubles  had  followed?'  ' 

Just:,  I  know  not,  my  lord,  it  wIeis  Machiavel's  counsel  tb-.Cde^t 
Boi^a  to  do  it;  and  King  Henty  tl^e  Eighth  delivered  Empson  and 
Dudley;  yea,  the  same  king,  whete  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey,  \i^ho 
governed  the  king,  and  all  his  estate,  had,  by  inquiring  the  sixth  p^rt  of 
every  man's  goods  for  the  king,  ntised  rebellion;  the  king;  I  say,'  dis- 
avowed him  absolutely,  that,  had  not  the  DukcsW  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
appeased  the  people,  the  cardinal  haxi  sung  no  m'bre  mass ;  Tor  these  are 
the  words  of  our  stbry :  *  The  king' then  came  to  WestmihVttfr,  to  the 
cardinal's  palace,  and  assembled  thei<e  1a  great  cduiicil,  "itl  which  he 
protested.  That  his  mind  wa^  never  to  ask  any'thing'x)f  his 'commons, 
which  might  sound  to  the  breach  of  his  laws ;  wh^fore,  he  then  willed 
them  to  know,  by  whose  means  they  weVe  Iso  strictly  given  forth.  Now, 
my  lord,  how  the  cardinal  would  have  shifted  himself,  by  saying,  1  Had 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  'had  not  the  rebellion  been  appeased,  I 
greatly  doubt. 
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Count,  But^  good  Sir,  you  blanch  my  question,  and  answer  me  by 
examples.  1  ask  you,  Whether  or  no,  in  any  such  tumult,  the  people 
pretending  against  one  or  two  great  officers,  the  king  should  deliver 
them,  or  defend  them  ? 

Just,  My  good  lord,  the  people  have  not  staid  for  the  king's  deli* 
very,  neither  in  Eni^and,  not  in  France.  Your  lordship  knows  how  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  justice,  with  many  others,  at  several 
times,  have  been  used  by  the  rebels ;  and  the  marshals,  constables,  and 
treiisurers  in  France  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  in  Charles  the  Sixth  s  time.. 
Now  to  your  lordsdiip's  question,  I  say,  that  where  any  man  shall  give  & 
king  perilous  advice,  as  may  cither  cause  a  rebellion,  or  draw  the 
people's  love  from  the  king ;  I  say,  that  a  king  shall  be  advised  to 
t>anish  him  ;  but  if  the  king  do  absolutely  command  his  servant  to  do 
any  thiog  displeasing  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  his  own  peril,  there 
is  the  king  bound  in  honour  to  defend  him.  But,  my  good  lord,  for 
conclusion;  there  is  no  man  in  England  that  will  lay  any  invention, 
either  grievous,  or  against  law,  upon  the  king's  majesty ;  and,  therefore, 
your  lordships  must  share  it  amongist  you. 

Cauns,  For  my  part,  I  had  no  hand  in  it,  I  think  Ingram  was  he 
that  propounded  it  to  the  treasurer. 

Just,  Alas !  my  gpod  lord,  every  poor  waiter  in  the  Custom-house, 
or  every  promoter  might  have  done  it,  there  is  no  invention  in  these 
things.  To  lay  impositions,  and  sell  the  king's  lands,  are  poor 
and  comnK)n  devices.  It  b  true,  that  Ingram,  and  his  fellows,  are 
odious  men,  and  therefore  his  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to 
put  him  from  the  cofi^hip.  It  is  better  for  a  prince  to  use  such  kind 
of  men,  than  to  countenance  them;  hangmen  are  necessary  in  a 
commonwealth;  yet,  in  the  Netherlands,  none  but  a  hangman's  son  will 
marry  a  hangman's  daughter.  Now,  my  lord,  the  last  gathering  which 
Henry  the  Seventh  made,  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  wherein  he  had 
another  benevolence,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  part  of  which,  taken 
of  the  poorer  sort,  he  ordained,  by  his  testament,  that  it  should  be 
restored.  And  for- King  Henry  the  Eighth,  although  he  was  left  in  a 
most  plentiful  estate,  yet  he  wonderfully  pressed  his  people  with  great 
payments ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of  his  time,  it  was  infinite,  that  he 
spent  in  masking  and  tilting,  banqueting,  and  other  vanities,  before  he 
was  entered  into  the  most  consuming  expence  of  the  most  fond  and 
fruitless  war,  that  ever  king  undertook.  In  his  fourth  year,  he  had  one 
of  the  greatest  subsidies  that  ever  was  granted ;  for,  besides  two- fifteenths, 
and  two  disms,  he  used  David's  law  of  capitation,  or  head-money,  and 
had,  of  every  duke,  ten  marks;  of  every  earl,  five  pounds;  of  every  lord, 
four  pounds ;  of  every  knight,  four  marks,  and  every  man  rated  at  eight 
pounds  in  goods,  four  marks,  and  so  after  the  rate;  yea,  every  man, 
that  was  valued  but  at  forty  shillings,  paid  twelve  pence,  and  every 
man  and  woman,  above  fifteen  years  old,  four-pence ;  he  had  also,  in 
his  sixth  year,  divers  subsidies  granted  him.  In  his  fourteenth,  there 
was  a  tenth  demanded  of  every  man's  goods,  but  it  was  moderated.  In 
the  parliament  following,  the  clergy  gave  the  king  the  half  of  their 
spiritual  livings  for  one  year,  and,  of  the  laity,  there  was  demanded 
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eight  hundred  thousand  poundy,  which  could  not  be  levied  in  England ; 
but  it  was  a  marvellous  great  gift,  that  the  king-had  given  him  at  that 
time.  In  the  king's  seventeenth  year,  was  the  rebellion  before  spoken 
of,  wherein  the  king  disavowed  the  cardinal ;  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he. 
had  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  given  by  parliament,  which  were,  before  that 
time,  paid  to  the  pope ;  and,  before  that  time  also,  the  monies  that  the 
king  borrowed  in  his  fifteenth  year,  were  forgiven  him,  by  parliament, 
in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  his  thirty-fifth  year,  a  subsidy  was  granted 
of  fourpence  in  the  pound,  of  every , man  worthy  in  goods,  from  twenty 
shillings  to  &ve  pounds,  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  and  upwards, 
of  eveiy  pound  two  shillings,  '.And  all  strangerft^  denisens,  and  others, 
doubled  this  sum ;  strangers,  not  being  inhabitants  above  sixteen  years,, 
four-pence  a  head.  All  that  had  lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  from 
twenty  to  five,  and  so  double,  as  they  did  for  goods :  and  the  clergy 
gave  sixpence  the  pound.  In  the  thirty- seventh  year,  a  benevolence  was 
taken,  not  voluntary,  but  rated  by  commissioners,  which,  because  one 
of  the  aldermen  refused  to  pay,  he  was  sent  for  a  soldier  into  Scotland. 
He  had  also'  another  great  subsidy,  of  six  shillings  the  pound,  of  the 
clergy,  and  two  shillings  and  eight-pence  of  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and 
four  shillings  the  pound  upon  lands. 

In  the  second  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  parliament  gave,  the 
King  an  aid  of  twelve-pence  the  pound  of  goods,  of  his  natural  sub* 
jects,  and  two  shillings  the  pound  of  strangers,  and  this  to  continue  for 
three  years;  and,  by  the  statute  of  the  second  and  third  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  it  may  appear,  the  same  parliament  did  also  give  a  second  aid, 
as  followeth,  to  wit,  of  every  ewe,  kept  in  several  pastures,  three-pence;, 
of  every  wether,  kept  as  aforesaid,  two-pence ;  of  every  sheep,  kept  in 
the  common,  one-penny.  Observation.  The  house  gave  the  king  also 
eight-pence  the  pound,  of  every  woollen-cloth,  made  for  sale,  through- 
out England,  for  three  years.  In  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  King,  by 
reason  of  the  troublesome  gathering  of  the  poll-money  upon  sheep, 
and  the  tax  upon  cloth,  this  act  of  subsidy  was  repealed,  and  other 
relief  given  the  king,  and,  in  the  King's  seventh  year,  he  had  a  subsidy^ 
and  two-fifteenths. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  tonnage  and  poundage  were 
granted  ;  in  the  second  year^  a  subsidy  was  given  to  King  Philip,  and 
to  the  Queen  ;  she  had  also  a  third  subsidy,  ininnnis  4t&c  5. 

Now,  my  lord,  for  the  parliaments  of  the  late  Queen's  (Elisabeth) 
time,  in  which  there  was  nothing  new,  neither  head'Ononey,  nor  sheep*, 
money,  nor  escuage,  nor  any  of  these  kinds  of  payments  was  required, 
but  only  the  ordinary  subsidies,  and  those  as  easily  granted  as  de- 
manded. I  shall  nut  need  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  of  them  ; 
neither  can  I  inform  your  lordship  of  all  the  passages  and  acts  which 
have  passed,  for  they  are  not  extant,  nor  printed. 

Covjts,  No,  it  were  but  time  lost  to  speak  of  the  latter ;  and,  by 
those  that  are  already  remembered,  we  may  judge  of  the  rest ;  for  those 
of  the  greatest  importance  are  publick :  but,  I  pray  you,  deal  freely 
with  me;  what  think  you  would  be  done  for  his  Majesty,  if  he  should 
call  a  parliament  at  this  time?  Or  what  would  l>e  required  at  his  Ma- 
jesty's hands? 
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Just,  The  first  thing  that  would  be  required,  would  be  the  same  that 
was  required  by  the  commons  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Heiry  the  Eigh& ; 
to  wit,  that,  if  any  m^n  of  the  commons  house  shoxild  speak  more 
largely,  than  of  duty  he  ought  to  do,  all  such  ofiences  to  be  pardoned, 
and  that  to  be  of  record, 

Couns^  So  might  every  companion  speak  of  the  king  what  they  lbt« 

Just,  No,  my  lord  ;  the  reverence,  which  a  vassal  oweth  tr>  his  sove- 
reign, is  always  intended  for  every  speech  ;  howsoever,  it  must  impcM 
the  good  of  the  King,  and  his  estate,  and  so  long  it  may  be  easily 
pardoned,  otherwise  not :  for,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  Who  gave 
freedom  of  speech  in  all  parliaments,  when  W^ntworth  made  thoise 
motions,  that  were  but  supposed  dangerous  to  the  Queen's  estate,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the-  Tower,  notwithstanding  the  privilege  of  th« 
house,  and  there  died. 

•   Conns,  What  sey  you  to  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  remembered  in  the 
lait  {)af liament  ?  . 

Just»  I  My,  he  repented  him  heartily  that  used  that  speech  ;  abd, 
hideed',  besides  that  it  was  seditious,  this  example  held  not:  the 
t^rench  in  Sicily  usurped  that  kingdom ;  th^y  kept  neither  law  nor 
faith;  they  took  away  the  inheritance  of  the  inhabitants;  they  took 
frota  them  their  wives,  and  ravished  their  daughters,  committing  all 
other  insdlencies  that  could  be  imagined.  The  kin^s  majesty  is  the  na- 
tural lohl  of  England ;  His  vassals  of  Scotland  obey  the  English  laws; 
if  they  break  them,  they  are  punished  without  respect :  yea,  his  majesty 
put  one  of  his  borons  to  a  shameful  death,  for  being  consenting  only  to 
i^  death  of  a  common  fencer ;  and  which  of  these  ever  did,  or  durK 
COnimit  afiy  outifage  in  Etigland  ?  But,  to  say  the  truths  the  opinion  of 
packihg  the  last  was  the  cause  of  the'  contention  and  disorder  that 
happened. 

CoUHs,  Why,  Sir,  do  you  not  think  it  best  to  compound  a  parlia- 
mrnit  t>f  the  king's  servants  abd  others,  that  shall  in  all  obey  the  kingfs 
desires  ? 

Jttsi,  Certainly  no;  for  it  hath  never  succeeded  well,  neither  on  the 
king's  part,  nor  on  the  subjects,  as  by  the  parliament  before-remem- 
bered your  lordship  may  gather;  for,  from  such  a  composition,  do 
arise  all  jealousies  and  all  contentions*  It  was  practised  in  elder 
tiniics,  to  the  great  trouble  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  loss  and  ruin  of 
many.  It  was  of  later  time  used  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  every 
way  to  his  disadvantage.  When  the  king  leaves  himself  to  his  people, 
they  assure  themseWes,  that  they  are  trusted  and  beloved  of  their  king ; 
and  there  was  never  any  assembly  so  barbarous,  as  not  to  answer  the 
love  and  trust  of  their  king.  Henry  the  Sixth,  when  his  estate  was  in 
effect  utterly  overthrown^  and  utterly  impoverished,  at  the  humble 
request  of  his  treasurer,  made  the  same  known  to  the  house:  or,  other* 
wise,  using  the  treasurer's  own  words,  ^  He  humbly  desired  the  king 
to  ta;ke  his  staff,  that  he  might  save  his  wardship.' 

Couns,  But,  you  know,  they  will  presently  be  in  hand  with  those 
impositions,  which  the  king  hath  laid  by  hi&  own  royal  prerogative. 

Jvst.  Perchance  not,  my  lord, '  but  rather  with  those  impositions, 
that  have  been  by  some  of  your  \oTd^\i\i^^  laid  u^ou  the  king;  which 
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did  not  some  of  your  lordships  fear,  more  that)  you  do  the  imposidons 
laid  upon  the  subjects,  you  would  never  dissuade  his  Majesty  from  a 

fmrlilEiment ;  for  no  man  doubted,  but  that  his  Majesty  was  advised  to 
ay  those  impositions  by  his  council;  and,  for  particular  things,  on 
which  they  were  laid,  the  advice  came  from  petty  fellows  (though 
hOw  great  ones)  bielonging  to  the  Custom-house.  Now,  my  lord,  what 
prejudice  hath  his  Majesty,  his  revenue  being  kept  up,  if  the  imposi- 
tions, that  were  laid  by  the  advice  of  a  few^  be  in  parliament  laid  by 
the  general  council  of  the  kingdom,  which  takes  off  all  grudging  and 
0mplaint  ? 

Couns.  Yea,  Sir;  but  that,  which  is  done  by  the  king,  with  the 
advice  of  his  private  or  privy-council,  is  done  by  the  king's  absolute 
"power. 

Just.  And  by  whose  power  is  it  done  in  parliament,  but  by  the  king^s 
absolute  power  ?  Mistake  it  not,  my  lord  :  the  three  estates  do  but  ad- 
vise-, as  the  prime  council  doth  ;  which  advice,  if  the  king  embrace  it, 
becomes  the  king^s  own  act  in  the  one,  and  the  king's  law  in  the  other  ; 
for,  without  the  king's  acceptation,  both  the  public  and  private  advices 
kre  but  as  empty  egg-shells.  And  what  doth  his  Majesty  lose,  if  some 
of  those  things^  which  concern  tiie  poorer  sort,  be  made  free  again  ; 
iandl  the  revenue  kept  up  upon  that  which  is  superftuous^  Is  it  a  lo^s  td 
the  king  to  be  beloved  of  the  commbns  ?  If  it  be  revenue,  which  thfe 
Ring  seeks,  is  it  not  better  to  take  it  of  those  that  laugh,  than  of  those 
that  cry?  Yea,  if  all  be  content  to  pay,  upon  moderation  and  change 
of  the  species,  Is  it  not  more  honourable,  and  more  safe  fbr  the  king,  . 
that  the  subjects  pay  by  persuasion,  than  to  have  them  constrained  ?  If 
they  be  contented  to  whip  themselves  for  the  king,  were  it  not  better  to 
give  them  the  rod  into  their  own  hands,  than  to  commit  them  to  the 
executioner  ?  Certainly,  it  is  far  more  happy  for  a  sovereign  prince,  that 
a  subject  open  his  purse  willingly,  than  that  the  samef  be  opened  by 
violence.  Besides  that,  when  impositions  are  laid  by  parliament,  they 
are  gathered  by  the  authority  of  the  law,  which,  as  aforesaid,  reject- 
^th  all  coniplaints,  and  stoppcth  every  mutinous  mouth.  It  shall  ever 
be  my  prayer,  that  the  king  embrace  the  counsel  of  honour  and  safety ; 
Arid  let  other  princes  embrace  that  of  force. 

Coims,  Bixiy  good  Sir,  it  is  his  prei^gative,  which  the  king  stands 
tipon ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  kings,  that  the  parliaments  do  all 
42iminish. 

Just  If  your  lordship  would  pardon  me,  I  would  say  then,  tha;t 
your  lordship's  objection  against  parliaments  is  ridiculous.  In  former 
parliaments,  three  things  have  been  supposed  dishonour  of  the  king : 
The  first,  that  the  subjects  have  conditioned  with  the  king,  when  the 
king  hath  needed  them,  to  have  the  great  charter  confirmed.  The  se- 
cond, That  the  estates  have  made  treasurers,  for  the  necessary  and  pro- 
fitable disbursing  of  those  sums  by  them  given,  to  the  end  that  the 
kings,  to  whom  they  were  given,  should  expend  them  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  third,  That 
these  have  pressed  the  king  to  discharge  some  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  to  elect  others.  As  touching  the  first,  my  lord^  I  would  f«Aa  lostt^ 
wlmt  disadvBntage  the  kings  of  this  laiid  Yiv<^  W^  ^i  cw^^^^"^^ 
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great  charter ;  the  breach  of  which  hath  served  only  men  of  jour  lorA^ 
ship  s  rank  to  assist  their  own  passions,  and  to  punish  and  imprison,  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  king's  poor  subjects,  concerning  their  privala 
hatred,  with  the  colour  of  the  kin^s  service ;  for  the  king's  majesty 
takes  no  man's  inheritance,  as  I  have  said  before,  nor  any   man's  life^ 
but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  according  to  the  charter :  neither  doth  bif 
Majesty  imprison  any  man  (matter  of  practice,  which   concerns  the 
preservation  of  his  estate,  excepted)  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  yet 
he  useth  his  prerogative,  as  all  the  kingis  of  England  have  ever  used  it; 
for  the  supreme  reason  causes  to  practise  many  things  without  the  advice 
of  the  law  ;  as,  in  insurrections  and  rebellions,  it  useth  the  martial,  and 
not  the  common  law,  without  any  breach  of  the  charter,  the  intent  of 
the  charter  considered  truly.     Neither  hath  any  subject  made  com- 
plaint, or  been  grieved,  in  that  the  kings  of  this  land,  for  their  own 
safeties^  and  preservation  of  their  estates,  have  used  their  prerogatives, 
the  great  ensign,  on  which  there  is  written  Soli  Deo,    And,  my  good 
lord,  was  not  Buckingham  in  England,  and  Byron  in  France  condemn- 
ed, their  peers  uncalled  ?  And,  withal,  was  not  Byron  utterly   (coiw 
.trary  to  the  customs  and  privileges  of  the  French)  denied  an  advocate  to 
^st  his  defence  ?  For,  where  law's  forecast  cannot  provide  remedies 
For  future  dangers,  princes  are  forced  to  assist  themselves  by  their  pr&* 
rogatives.     But  that,  which  hath  been  ever  grievous,  and  the  cause  of 
many  troubles  very  dangerous,  is,  that  your  lordships,  abusing  the  rea*- 
sons  of  state,  do  punish  and  imprison  the  kin^s  subjects  at  your  plea- 
sure.  It  is  you,  my  lords,  that  when  subjects  have  sometimes  need  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  do  then  use  the  strength  of  the  law ;  and,  when 
they  require  the  law,  you  afflict  them  with  the  prerogative,  and  tread 
the  great  charter,  which  hath  been  confirmed  by  sixteen  acts  of  parlia* 
ment,  under  your  feet,  as  a  torn  parchment,  or  waste-paper. 

Courts.  Good  Sir,  which  of  us  do,  in  this  sort,  break  the  great  cha)> 
ter  ?  Perchance  you  mean,  that  we  have  advised  the  king  to  lay  the  new 
impositions. 

Just,  No,  my  lord,  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  charter  against  im- 
positions ;  and,  besides  that,  necessity  doth  persuade  them:  and  ifne* 
cessicy  do,  in  somewhat,  excuse  a  private  man,  d  fortiori^  it  may  then 
excuse  a  prince.  Again,  the  king's  majesty  hath  profit  and  increase  of 
revenue  by  the  impositions.  But  there  are  of  your  lordships,  contrarr 
to  the  direct  letter  of  the  charter,  that  imprison  the  king's  subjects,  and. 
deny  them  the  benefit  of  the  law,  to  the  kings  disprofit*  And,  what  do 
you  do  otherwise  thereby,  if  the  impositions  be  in  any  sort  grievous,  but 
renffoare  dolores  f  And,  withal,  dig  out  of  the  dust  the  long-buried  me- 
mory of  ihe  subjects  fonner  intentions,  with  their  kings. 

CouMs,  What  mean  you  by  that  ? 

JtesL  I  will  tell  your  lordship,  when  I  dare:  in  the  mean  time,  it  isf 
enough  for  me,  to  put  your  lordship  in  mind,  that  all  the  estates  in  the 
world,  in  the  ofience  of  the  people,  have  either  had  profit  or  necessiti^ 
to  persuade  them  to  adventure  it;  of  which,  if  neither  be  urgent,  and 
yet  the  subject  exceedingly  grieved,  your  lordship  may  conjecture,  thal^ 
the  house  will  be  humble  suitors  for  a  redress.  And,  if  rt  be  a  maxin 
in  policy  to  pleasie  the  people  ift  aU  things  indifTerent^  and  naveps«fiie9r 
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Ikem  to  be  beaten,  but  for  tbe  kingfs  benefit  (for  there  are  no  blows  for* 
gotten  with  the  smart,  but  those)  ;  then,  I  say,  to  make  them  vassals  to 
vassals,  is  but  to  batter  down  those  mastering  buildings,  erected  by 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  fortified  by  his  son,  by  which  the  people 
and  gentry  of  England  were  brought  to  depend  upon  the  king  alone* 
Yea,  my  good  lord,  our  late  dear  sovereign  kept  them  up,  and  to  their . 
advantage,  as  well  repaired  as  ever  prince  did*  '  Defend  roe,  and  spend 
ine/  saith  the  Irish  churl. 

Cauns.  Then  you  think,  that  this  violent  breach  of  the  charter  will 
be  the  cause  of  seeking  the  confirmation  of  it  in  the  next  parliament^ 
which  otherwise  could  never  have  been  moved  ? 

Just,  I  know  not,  my  good  lord,  perchance  not;  for,'  if  the  house 
press  the  king  to  grant  unto  them  all  that  is  theirs  by  the  law,  they 
cannot,  injustice,  refuse  the  king  all  that  is  his  by  the  law.  And  where 
will  be  the  issue  of  such  a  contention  ?  I  dare  not  divine,  but  sure  I  am, 
that  it  will  tend  to  the  prejudice  both  of  the  king  and  subject 

Couns.  If  they  dispute  not  their  own  liberties,  why  should  they  then 
dispute  the  king's  liberties,  which  we  call  his  prerogative  ? 

Just*  Amongst  so  many  and  so  divers  spirits,  no^  man  can  foretel 
what  may  be  propounded ;  but,  howsoever,  if  the  matter  be  not  slightly 
handled  on  the  king's  behalf,  these  disputes  will  soon  dissolve;  for  the 
king  hath  so  little  need  of  his  prerogative,  and  so  great  advantage  by  the 
laws,  as  the  fear  of  impairing  the  one,  to  wit,  the  pnTOgative,  is  so  im- 
possible ;  and  the  burthen  of  the  other,  to  wit,  the  law  so  weighty,  as 
but  by  a  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative,  namely,  of  his  remission  and 
pardon,  the  subject  is  no  way  able  to  undergo  it.  This,  my  lord,  is  no 
matter  of  flourish  that  I  have  said,  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  unan- 
swerable. 

Couns,  But  to  execute  the  laws  very  severely  would  be  very  grievous. 

Just,  Why,  my  lord,  ^re  the  laws  grievous,  which  ourselves  have  re* 
quired  of  our  kings  ?  And  are  the  prerogatives  also,  which  our  kin^ 
have  reserved  to  themselves,  also  grievous  ?  How  can  such  a  people 
then  be  well  pleased  ?  And  if  your  lordship  confess  that  the  laws  give 
too  much,  why  does  your  lordship  ui^e  the  prerogative  that  gives  more? 
Nay,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  it,  that,  except  the  laws  were  better  observed, 
the  prerogative  of  a  religious  prince  hath  manifold  less  perils,  than  the^ 
letter  of  the  law  hath.  Now,  my  lord,  for  the  second  and  third,  to  wit, 
for  the  appointing  of  treasurers,  and  removing  of  counsellor^,  our  kings 
have  evermore  laughed  them  to  scorn  that  have  pressed  either  of  these ; 
and,  after  the  parliament  dissolved,  took  the  money  of  the  treasurers  of 
the  parliament,  and  recalled  and  restored  the  officers  discharged ;  or 
else  they  have  been  contented,  that  some  such  persoqs  should  be  re- 
moved at  the  request  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  they  themselves, 
put  of  their  noble  natures,  would  not  seem  willing  to  remove. 

Couns,  Well,  Sir,  would  you,  notwithstanding  all  these  arguments, 
advise  his  Majesty  to  call  a  parliament  ? 

Just.  It  belongs  to  your  lordships,  who  enjoy  the  king's,  favour,  and 
are  chosen  for  your  able  wisdom,  to  advise  the  king.  It  were  a  strange 
boldness  in  a  poor  and  private  person,  to  advise  kings,  attended  wfth  sjf> 
understanding  a  council.    But,  belike  your  lordships  have  cpnc^vad 
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some  other  way,  how  money  may  be  gotten  otherwise.  If  any  troubW 
should  happen,  your  lordship  knows,  that  then  there  were  nothing  so 
dangerous  for  a  king,  as  to  be  without  money :  a  parliament  cannot  as- 
semble in  haste,  but  present  dangers  require  hasty  remedies.  It  wilt 
be  no  time  then  to  discontent  the  subjects,  by  using  any  inordinate 
ways. 

Comu.  Well,  Sir,  all  this  notwithstanding,  we  dare  not  advise  tha 
king  to  call  a  parliament ;  for,  if  it  should  succeed  ill,  we,  that  advise, 
should  &11  into  the  king's  disgrace.  And,  if  the  king  be  driven  into  any 
extremity,  we  can  say  to  the  king,  that,  because  we  found  it  extremely 
unpleasing  to  his  Majesty  to  hear  of  a  parliament,  we  thought  it  no 
good  manners  to  make  such  a  motiMi. 

JusL  My  lord,  to  the  first  let  me  tell  you,  that  there  was  never  any- 
just  prince  that  hath  taken  any  advantage  of  the  success  of  counsels, 
which  have  been  founded  on  reason.  To  fear  that  were  to  fear  the 
loss  of  the  bell,  more  than  the  loss  of  the  steeple,  and  were  also  the 
way  to  beat  all  men  from  the  studies  of  the  king's  service.  But  for  the 
s^ond,  where  yon  say  you  can  excuse  yourselves  upon  the  king's  own 
protesting  against  a  parliament ;  the  king,  upon  better  consid^tion^ 
may  encounter  that  fineness  of  yours. 

Voum.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Just*  Even  by  declaring  himself  to  be  indifferent,  by  calling  your 
lordships  together,  and  by  delivering  unto  you,  that  he  hears  how  his 
loving  subjects  in  general  are  willing  to  supply  him,  if  it  please  him 
to  call  a  parliament,  for  that  was  the  common  answer  to  all  the  she* 
rifi&  in  England,  when  the  late  benevolence  was  commanded.  In 
which  respect,  and  because  you  came  short  in  all  your  projects,  and 
because  it  is  a  thing  most  dangerous  for  a  king  to  be  without  treasure, 
lie  requires  such  of  you,  as  either  mislike,  or  rather  fear  a  parliament, 
to  set  down  your  reasons  in  writing,  why  you  either  misliked,  or  feared 
it.  "And  such  a^  I  wish  and  desire  it,  to  set  down  answers  to  your  ob- 
jections :  and  so  shall  the  king  prevent  the  calling,  or  not  calling,  on 
his  Majesty,  as  some  of  your  great  counsellors  have  done  in  many  other 
things,  shrinking  up  their  shoulders,  and  saying,  *  The  king  will  have 
it  so. 

Carms.  Wei),  Sir,  it  grows  late,  and  I  will  bid  you  farewell,  only  yoa 
^all  take  well  with  you  this  advice  of  mine :  that,  in  all  that  you  have 
said  against  our  greatest,  those  men,  in  the  end,  shall  be  your  judges 
in  their  own  cause ;  you,  that  trouble  -N^ourself  with  reformation,  are 
like  to  be  well  rewarded ;  for  hereof  you  may  assure  yourself,  that  we 
will  never  allow  of  any  invention,  how  profitable  soever,  unless  it  pnH 
ceed,  or  seem  to  proceed,  fiom  ourselves. 

Just.  If  then,  my  lord,  we  may  presume  to  say,  that  princes  may  be 
unhappy  in  any  thing,  certainly  they  are  unhappy  in  nothing  more,  thaiv 
in  suffering'  themselves  to  be  so  inclosed.  Ag^in,  if  we  may  believe 
Pliny,  who  tell  us,  '  That  it  is  ah  ill  sign  of  prosperity  in  any  kingdom 
or  state,  where  such,  as  deserve  well,  find  m>  other  recompence  than 
the  contentment  of  their  own  consciences ;'  a  far  worse  sign  is  it,  where- 
the  justly  accused  shall  take  revenge  of  the  j,ust  accuser.    But,  my  gooif 
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lord,  there  Is  Ihis  hope  remaining^  that,  seeing  he  hath  hccn  ahused  by 
them  he  trusted  most,  he  will  sot,  lor  the  fatute  dishonour  of  his  judg- 
nieiit,  so  well  iafomed  by  his  own  experience,  expose  such  of  his  vaft- 
sals  (as  have  had  no  other  motivcB  to  eerve  him,  than  simply  the  love 
of  his  person  and  his  estate)  to  their  revenge,  who  have  only  been  mowed 
by  the  love  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  their  glory. 
■    CotMdu  Bttty  good  Sir,  the  king  hath  not  been  deceived  by  alU 

Juit,  No,  my  lord,  neither  have  all  been  trusted,  neither  doth  the 
«yorld  accuse  all,  but  believe,  that  there  be  among^  your  lordships  very 
just  and  worthy  men,  as  well  of  the  nobility,  as  others,  but  those,  though 
most  honoured  in  the  ooounouwealth,  yet,  have  they  not  been  most 
employed  :  your  Icnrdsbip  knows  it  well  enongfa,  that  three  or  four  of 
your  lordships  have  thought  your  hands  strong  enough  to  l>ear  up  alone 
^the  weightiest  afiairs  in  the  commoDwealtb,  and  strong  enough  all  the 
land  have  found  them  to  bear  down  whom  they  pleased. 

Corns.  I  understand  you :  but  how  shall  it  appear^  l^t  they  hanie 
only  sought  themselvesi 

Just,  There  needs  no  perspective  glass  to  discern  it;  /or  neither  ia 
-ihe  treaties  of  peace  and  war,  in  mattiirs  of  revenue,  and  matteis  <tf 
trade,  any  thing  hath  happened  either  of  love  or  judgment  No,  jhj 
lord,  there  is  not  any  one  aetion  of  theirs  eminent,  great  or  amall^ 
the  greatness  of  themselves  only  excepted. 

duns.  It  is  all  one;  your  papers  can  neither  answer  nor  reply,  we 
<can.  Besides,  you  teU  die  king  no  news  in  ddivering  these  oomplaints^ 
for  he  knows  as  much  as  can  be  told  him»  ' 

Just.  For  the  first,  my  lord,  whereas  he  hath  once  the  reasons  of 
things  delivered  him,  your  lordships  irtiall  need  to  be  well  advised;  in 
their  answers,  there  is  no  sophistry  will  serve  their  turn,  where  the 
judge  and  the  understanding  are  both  supreme.  For  the  second,  to  say 
that  his  Majesty  knows,  and  cares  not,  that,  my  lord,  were  but  to  des- 
pair all  his  faithfol  subjects.  Bat  by  your  favour,  my  lord,  we  see  it 
is  contrary ;  we  find  now,  that  there  is  no  such  singular  power  as  there 
hath  been;  justice  is  described  with  a  balance  in  her  hand,  holding  it 
even ;  and  it  hangs  as  even  now  as  ever  it  did  in  any  king's  days ;  for 
singular  authority  begets  but  general  oppression. 

Couns.  Howsoever  it  be,  that  is  nothing  to  you,  that  have  no  interest 
in  the  kin^s  ftivour,  nor  perchance,  in  his  opinion;  and«  concerning 
such  a  one,  the  misliking,  or  bat  misconceiving  of  any  one  hard  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence,  will  give  argument  to  the  king,  either  to  condemn, 
or  reject  the  whole  discourse.  And,  howsoever  his  Majesty  may  neg- 
lect your  informations,  you  may  be  sure  that  others,  at  whom  you 
point,  will  not  ne^ect  their  revenges ;  you  will  therefore  confess  it, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  you  are  exceeding  sorry  that  you  have  not  fol- 
lowed my  advice.  Remember  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  lost  all  men  for 
the  king's  service,  and,  when  their  malice,  whom  he  grieved^  had  not 
outlived  the  kir^s  afTectioUp  you  know  what  became  s)f  him  as 
well  as  I. 

Just.  Yea,  my  lord,  I  know  it  well,  that  malice  hatk  a  longer  life, 
than  either  love  or  thankfulness  hath,  for  as  we  always  take  more  care 

Y  3 
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to  put  oflf  pain,  than  to  ei^oy  pleasure ;  becausie  the  one  hath  no  inter* 
misftion,  and  v^ith  the  other  we  are  often  satisfied  ;  so  it  is  in  the  smart 
of  injury  and  the  memory  of  good  turns :  wrongs  are  written  in  mar^ 
ble;  benefits  are,  sometimes,  acknowledged,  rarely  requited*    But,  my 
lord,  we  shall  do  the  king  great  wrong,' to  judge  him  by  common  rules, 
or  ordinary  examples ;  for,  seeing  his  Majesty  hath  greatly  inriched  and 
advanced  those  that  have  but  pretended  his  service,  no  man  needs  to 
doubt  of  his  goodness,  towards  those  that  shall  perform  any  thing  wor- 
thy reward.     Nay,  the  not  taking  knowledge  of  those  of  his  own  vas- 
sals, that  have  done  him  wrong,  i«  more  to  be  lamented,  than   the  re- 
linquishing of  those  that  do  him  right,  is  to  be  suspected.     I  am,  there- 
fore, my  good  lord,  held  to  my  resolution,  by  these  two,  besides  the 
former :  the  first,  that  God  would  never  have  blessed  him  with  so  many 
yeacs,  and  in  so  many  actions,  yea,  in  all  his  actions,  had  he  paid  his 
honest  servants  with  evil  for  good*     The  second,  where  your  lordship 
tells  me,  that  I  will  be  sorry  for  not  following  your  advice,  1  pray 
your  lordship  to  believe,  that  I  am  no  way  subject  to  the  common 
sorrowing  of  worldly  men,  this  maxim  of  Plato  being  true :  dolof^ 
amaes  ex  amore  anwd  erga  corpus  nascuntur.    But,  for  my  body,  my 
mind  values  it  at  nothing. 

Caiifu.  What  is  it  then  you  hope  for,  or  seek  i 

Just.  Neither  riches,  nor  honour,  or  thanks;  but  I  only  seek  to  sa- 
tisfy his  Majesty  (which  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done  in 
matters  of  more  importance)  that  I  have  liyed,  and  will  die  an  ho> 
iKst  man. 


Tie  Jutfor^s  EpUapk^  made  by  himself. 

EVEN  such  is  (ime,  wliic)i  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  and  joys,  and  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Which  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  ive  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shut  up  the  story  of  our  days : 

And  from  which  earth,  and  grave,  and  dust» 

^The  Lof d  shall  raise  m^  up,  I  trust. 


<  w  > 


jfCCUSATION  AND  IMPEACHMENT 

op 

JOHN  LORD  FINCH, 

BARON  OF  FOaDVICHf 

liOjrd  Keq)er  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England^  by  the  House  of  Commonau 
printed  Anno  Duinin|  i640.  Qnarto,  cpntajniog  twdfe  pafcy. 

Imprimis f 

THAT  theeaid  John  Lord  Finch»  Baron  of  Fordwich,  Lord  Keeper^ 
&c.  hath  trajterously  and  wickedly  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
flindamental  laws,  and  established  government  of  the  realm  of  England, 
and,  instead  thereof,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  tyrannical  government 
against  law ;  which  he  hath  declared  by  traiterous  and  wickQjLwoidi^ 
counsels,  opinions,  judgments,  practices,  and  actions.  ■ 

.  H.  That,  in  pursuance  of  those  his  traiterous  and  wicked  purposes, 
he  did,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  or  one  of 
them,  being  then  speaker  of  the  i^ommons  bouse  of  parDament,  contrary  to 
the  commands  of  ithe  housc^  then  assembled  and  sitting,  deny  and  hinder 
the  reading  of  some  things,  which  the  said  house  of  commons  required 
to  be  read  for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  preservation  of 
the  religion  of  this  realm ;  and  did  forbid  all  the  memb^of  the  house 
to  speak  ;  and  said^  tha,t,  if  any  did  offer  to  speak,  he  would  rise  and 
go  away ;  and  said,  nothing  should  be  then  done  in  the  house ;  and  did 
offer  to  rise  and  go  away  ;  and  did  thereby,  and  otherwise,  as  much  as 
in  bim  lay«  endeavour  to  subvert  the  andcDtaod  undoubted  rights  and 
course  of  parliaments* 

HI,  That  he,  being  of  his  Majesty's  council,  at  the  justice-seat  held 
iot  the  county  of  Elssex,  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  tenth  year  of  hit 
&0W  Majesty's  reign,  at  Str^ord-Langton,  in  the  same  county,  being 
then  of  his  Majesty's  council,  in  that  service  did  practise,  by  unlawful- 
means,  to  enlarge  the  forest  of  that  county  many  miles  beyond  the 
known  bounds  thereof,  as  they  had  been  enjoyed  near  three  hundred 
years^  contrary  to  the  law,  and  to  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the 
iorest,and  other  charters,  and  diviers^ts  of  parliament;  and,  for  eSkcU 
ing  the  same,  did  unlawfully  cause  and  procure  undue  returns  to  be 
9iade  of  jurors,  and  great  numbers  of  other  persons,  who  were  unsworn, 
to  he  joined  to  them  of  the  jury ;  and  threatened  and  awed  the  said 
luronto  gijOB  a  y^rdipt  for  the  king;  and|by  unlawful  Qieans^did«tt('« 
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to  put  oflf  pain,  than  to  ei^oy  pleasure ;  becausie  the  one  hath  no  inter- 
mission,  and  v^ith  the  other  we  are  often  satisfied  ;  so  it  is  in  the  smart 
of  injury  and  the  memory  of  good  turns :  wrongs  are  written  in  mar« 
ble;  benefits  are,  sometimes,  acknowledged,  rarely  requited.    But,  my 
lord,  we  shall  do  the  king  great  wrong,' to  judge  him  by  common  rules, 
or  ordinary  examples ;  for,  seeing  his  Majesty  hath  greatly  inriched  and 
advanced  those  that  have  but  pretended  his  service,  no  man  needs  to 
doubt  of  his  goodness,  towards  those  that  shall  perform  anything  wor- 
thy reward.     Nay,  the  not  taking  knowledge  of  those  of  his  own  vas- 
sals, that  have  done  him  wrong,  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than   the  re- 
linquishing of  those  that  dp  him  right,  is  to  be  suspected.     I  am,  there- 
fore, my  good  lord,  held  to  my  resolution,  by  these  two,  besides  the 
former :  the  first,  that  God  would  never  have  blessed  him  with  so  many 
yeacs,  and  in  so  many  actions,  yea,  in  all  his  actions,  had  he  paid  his 
honest  servants  with  evil  for  good*     The  second,  where  your  lordship 
tells  me,  that  I  will  be  sorry  for  not  following  your  advice,  1  pray 
your  lordship  to  believe,  that  I  am  no  way  subject  to  the  common 
sorrowing  of  worldly  men,  this  maxim  of  Plato  being  true :  dohr^ 
amaes  of  amore  animi  erga  carpus  nascuntur.    But,  for  my  body,  my 
mind  values  it  at  nothing. 

Couns,  What  is  it  then  you  hope  for,  or  seek  ? 

Just.  Neither  riches,  nor  honour,  or  thanks;  but  I  only  seek  to  sa- 
tisfy his  Majesty  (which  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done  in 
n^atters  of  more  importance)  that  I  have  liyed,  and  will  die  an  ho* 
iKst  man. 


Tie  Jutfor^s  Epitaph^  madt  by  himself. 

EVEN  such  is  (ime,  whic)i  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  and  joys,  and  all  we  have^ 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Which  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shut  up  the  story  of  our  days : 

And  from  which  earth,  and  grave,  and  dusl^i 

Jhe  Lord  tball  raise  m^  up,  I  trust. 


<  w  > 
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at 

JOHN  LORD  FINCH, 

BARON  OF  FOaDVICHf 

liOjrd  Keq)er  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England^  by  the  House  of  Commona. 
printed  Anno  Duinin|  i640.  Qnarto,  cpntaming  twdfe  pafcy. 

Imprimis^ 

THAT  the«aid  John  Lord  Finch,  Baron  of  Fordwich,  Lord  Keeper^ 
&c,  hath  trajterously  and  wickedly  erideavoured  to  subvert  the 
flindamental  laws,  and  established  government  of  the  realm  of  £ngland|f 
and,  instead  thereof,  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  tyrannical  government 
against  law  ;  which  he  hath  declared  by  traiterous  and  wicked  woidi^ 
counsels,  opinions,  judgments,  practices,  and  actions. 
.  H.  That,  in  pursuance  of  those  his  traiterous  and  wicked  purposec, 
he  did,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  or  one  of 
them,  heing  then  speaker  of  the  i^ommons  bouse  of  parDament,  contrary  to 
the  commands  of  ^e  housc^  then  assembled  and  sitting,  deny  and  hinder 
the  reading  of  some  thingis,  which  theaaid  house  of  commons  required 
to  be  read  for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  preservation  of 
the  religion  of  this  realm  ;  and  did  forbid  all  the  memb^x)f  the  house 
to  speak  ;  and  said,  that,  if  any  did  offer  to  speak,  he  would  rise  and 
go  away  ;  and  said,  nothing  should  be  then  done  in  the  house ;  and  did 
offer  to  rise  and  go  away  ;  and  did  thereby,  and  otherwise,  as  much  as 
in  bim  lay«  endeavour  to  subvert  the  andci^taod  undoubted  rights  and 
course  of  parliaments. 

HL  That  he,  being  of  his  Majesty's  council,  at  the  justice-seat  held 
(ov  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  tenth  year  of  hit 
&0W  Majesty's  reign,  at  Str^ord-Langton,  in  the  same  county,  being 
then  of  his  Majesty's  council,  in  that  service  did  practise,  by  unlawful 
means,  to  enlarge  the  forest  of  that  county  many  miles  beyond  the 
known  bounds  thereof,  as  they  had  been  enjoyed  near  three  hundred 
years^  contrary  to  the  law,  and  to  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the 
lorest,and  other  charters,  and  diviers^ts  of  parliament;  and,  for  eikcU 
ing  the  same,  did  unlawfully  cause  and  procure  undue  returns  to  be 
9iade  of  jurors,  and  great  numbers  of  other  persons,  who  were  unsworn* 
lo  he  joined  to  them  of  the  jury ;  and  threatened  and  awed  the  said 
jurors  to  gtsfi  a  y^pt  for  the  king  ;  and|  by  unlawful  means^  did4UC'« 
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All  whicli  treasons  umI  misdemeaiK^,  ^ove-mentioned,  wen»  don^ 
«nd  committed  by  the  said  John  Lord  Finch,  fiaron  of  Fordwich,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  great  Sesi  of  England ;  and  thereby  he,  the  said  Lord 
Finchy  hath  traitoroosly,  and  contrary  to  his  alle^ance,  laboured  to  lay 
fitaputations  and  scandals  upon  his  Majesty's  government,  and  to  alier 
Hate  the  hearts  of  his  Majest/s  li^e  people  from  his  Majesty,  and  to 
set  a  divbioQ  between  them,  and  to  ruin  and  destroy  his  Majesty's  realm 
.of  En^and  ;  for  which  they  do  impeach  him,  the  said  Lord  Finch, 
Bjsron  of  Fordwich;  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  England,  of  high 
treason,  against  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  of 
the  misdemeanors  above*mentioned.  And  the  said  Commons  by  pro* 
testation,  saving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  time  iiere- 
after,  any  other  accusation,  or  impeachment,  against  the  said  Lard 
Fioch,  and  also  of  replying  to  the  answer ;  that  the  said  John,  Lord 
Finch,  shall  make  unto  the  said  articles,  or  to  any  of  them,  and  of  offcr-r 
{ng  proof  of  the  premisses,  or  any  of  their  impeachments  or  accusations 
that  shall  be  exhibited  hy  them,  as  the  case  shall,  according  to  the 
course  of  parliaments,  require,  do  pr^y,  that  the  said  John,  Lord  Finch, 
Baron  of  Fordwich,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  Seal  of  England,  may  be 
put  to  answer  all,  and  every  the  premisses,  and  such  proceedings,  ext 
aminations,  trials,  and  judgments,  as  may  be  upon  every  of  them  had; 
fWid  use^,  as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice* 


O 

THE 

LORD  DIGBY'S   SPEECH, 

HOUSE   op  COMMONS, 

Tp  the  Bill  for  Trienuial  Parliaments,  January  19,  |640, 
^  i^l^to,  oontaiiiing  sixtfen  paj^. 


•s- 


Mr,  Speaker^ 

I  RISE  not  now  with  an  intent  to  speak  to  the  frapie  and  stri^cture  of 
this  bill,  nor  much  by  way  of  answer  to  objections  that  may  be 
wade ;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion  of  that,  b^t  that  we  shall  con* 
cur  all  unanimously  in  what  concemeth  all  so  universally. 
Oni/^  Sir,  by  way  of  preparation,  to  the  end,  that  we  may  not  be 

0fMcoifrage4  i^  this  grent  work  by  d)&cv\\\^  ^SDAliGi&.^  i^i^^^ea^  iu  tho 
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way  of  it,  I  shall  deliver  unto  you  ray  apprehensions  in  genera],  of  the 
vast  importance  and  necessity  that  we  should  go  thorough  with  it.- 

The  result  of  my  sensi'  is,  in  short,  this  :  That  unless,  for  the  frequent 
convening  of  parliaments,  there  be  some  such  course  settled,  as  may 
not  be  eluded ;  neither  the  people  can  be  prosperous  and  secure,  not 
the  king  himself  solidly  happy*  I  take  this  to  be  the  Unum  necessmimih 
Let  us  procure  this,  and  all  our  other  desires  will  effect  themselves. 
If  this  bill  miscarry,  I  shall  have  left  me  no  publick  hopes ;  and,  onot 
passed,  I  shall  be  freed  of  all  publick  fears. 

The  essentialnoss,  Sir,  of  frequent  parliaments  to  the  happiness  of 
this  kingdom,  might  be  inferred  unto  you,  by  the  reason  of  contraries, 
from  the  woeful  experience  which  former  times  have  had  of  the  fait* 
chievous  effects  of  any  long  intermission  of  them. 

But,  Mr,  Speaker,  why  should  we  climb  higher  than  the  level  we  %r0 
on,  or  think  further  than  our  own  horizon,  or  have  recourse  for  exam* 
pies  in  this  business  to  any  other  promptuary  than  our  own  memories  f 
nay,  than  the  experience  almost  of  the  youngest  here  ? 

The  reflexion  backward  on  the  distractions  of  former  times  upott  in- 
termission  of  parliaments,  and  the  consideration  forward  of  the  mis* 
chiefs  likely  still  to  grow  from  the  same  cause,  if  not  reformed,  doubt# 
less,  gave  first  life  and  being  to  those  two  dormant  statutes  of  Edward 
the  Third,  for  the  yearly  holding  of  parliaments.  And  shall  not  the  fresh 
and  bleeding  experience  in  the  present  age  of  miseries  from  the  sam« 
spring,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other,  obtain  an  awakening,  a, resurt 
rection  for  them  }  '^ 

The  intestine  distempers,  Sir,  of  former  ages  upon  the  want  of  parliai^ 
ments,  may  appear  to  have  had  some  other  co-operative  causes,  as 
sometimes,  unsuccessful  wars  abroad  ;  sometimes,  the  absence  of  the 
prince ;  sometimes,  competitions  of  titles  to  the  crown ;  sometimesi 
perhaps,  the  vices  of  the  king  himself. 

But,  let  us  but  consider  the  posture,  the  aspect  of*  this  state,  both 
towards  itself,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  person  of  our  sovereign,  and 
the  nature  of  our  sufferings,  since  the  third  of  his  reign ;  And  there  can 
be  no  cause  colourably  mventable,  whercunto  te  attribute  them,  but 
the  intermission,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  undue  frustration  of  parlia* 
ments,  by  the  unlucky  use,  if  not  abuse,  of  preregative  in  the  dissolving 
them. 

Take  into  your  view,  gentlemen,  a  state  iu  a  state  of  the  greatest  quiet 
and  security  that  can  be  fancied,  not  only  enjoying  the  odmest  peaos 
Itself,  but,  to  improve  and  secure  its  happy  condition,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  at  the  same  time,  in  tempest,  in  combustions,  in  uncomposable 
wars. 

Take  into  your  view.  Sir,  a  king  sovereign  to  three  kingdoms,  by  a 
^concentring  of  all  the  royal  lines  in  his  person,  as  undisputably  as  iuijf 
mathematical  ones  in  Euclid :  A  king,  iSrra  and  knowing  in  his  religioii| 
eminent  in  virtue  :  A  king  that  had^  in  his  own  tiiqe,  given  all  the  righti 
and  liberties  of  his  subjects  a  more  clear  and  ample  confirmation,  freely 
and  graciously,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  (when  the  people  had  thedi' 
^t  advantage)  extortedly,  I  mean,  in  t^e  petition  of  right. 
Tbi^  is  onb  map  of  JBogbQd,  Mr.  Speaki^c*    K  iBMi)^\^^3DAX^fifitfv&^ 
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present  uato  ya9»  now^ «  kiagdom,  groamag  under  that  supieme  law, 
which  Sahu  populi  periclilaia  wQuld  enact ;  the  liberty,  the  property  of 
Ifae  aubject  fund^mentaUy  subverted,  ravished  away  by  the  violence  of 
a  pretended  necessity  ;  a  triple  crown  shaking  with  distempers  ;  Men  of 
ifcke  hest  conscience  i^y  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  for  religion  :  Would 
QOt  om  swear  this  were  the  antipodes  to  the  other  ?  And  yet,  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaks,  this  is  a  map  of  England  too,  and  both,  at  the  same 
time,  true. 

As  it  cannot  be  denied,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since  the  conquest  thera 
kftth  not  been,  in  this  kingdom,  a  fuller  concurrence  of  all  circum- 
StaiKes  in  tihe  former  character,  to  have  made  a  kingdom  happy,  than 
6n  &e9G  twelve  years  ia&t  past ;  so  it  is  most  certain,  that  there  hath 
not  been,  in  all  that  deduction  of  ages,  such  a  conspiracy,  if  one  may  so 
say,  of  all  the  elements  of  mischief  in  the  second  character,  to  bring  a 
flmiri^ing  kingdom,  if  it  were  possible,  to  swift  ruin  and  desolation. 

I  wiU  be  bold^to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  thank  God  we  have  so  good 
a  king,  under  whom  we  may  speak  boldly  of  the  abuse  of  his  power  by 
iU  ministers,  without  reflexion  upon  his  person. 

Thai  aa  accumulation  of  all  the  pubiick  grievances  since  M<xgM 
Ckartaf  one  upon  another,  unto  that  hour  in  which  the  petition  of 
f^jht  passed  into  an  act  of  parliaiQent,  would  not  amount  to  so  oppress 
fijf^  I  nm  sure  not  to  so  destructive  a  height  and  magnitude  to  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  subject,  as  one  hranch  of  our  beslaving  since  the 
petitii>9  of  dght* 

Th»  branch,  I  mean,  is  the  judgment  concerning  ship-money»  This 
bwig  a  trve  representation  of  England  in  both  aspects : 

listbim,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the  unmatched  oppression  and  enthral* 
\mg  of  ite&  subjects,  in  a  time  of  the  best  king's  reign,  and  in  memory  of 
ths  bes^  laws  aiacting  in  favour  of  subjects  liberty,  can  And  a  tcuer 
cause  than  the  ruptures  and  intermission  of  parliaments:  Let  him,  and 
Ite  akNoe,  be  against  the  settling  of  this  inevitable  way  for  the  frequent 
balding  of  them.  ( 

{tis  true,  Sir,  wicked  ministers  have  been  the  proximate  causes  of 
Mf  miseries;  but  the  want  of  parliaments  the  primary,  the  efficient 


Ul  mimsteis  have  «sade  ill  tioies ;  but  that,  Sir,  hath  made  iU 
ministers. 

J  have  read,  amongst  the  laws  of  the  Athenians,  a  form  of  recourse  in 
Hmt  oatbs  and  irows  of  greatest  and  most  pubiick  coacemment  to  a 
AieefbU  deityt  Sup^f^mm  EMmditorif  Pyrgatori,  Midorvm  depitUori. 

I  doubt  iiot  but  we,  here  assembled  for  the  commonwealth  .in  this 
parliament,  shall  meet  with  all  these  attributes  in  our  sovereign. 

I  make  no  question,  but  he  will  graciously  hear  our  supplications ; 
pwgje  away  our  grievanoes,  ^nd  cqcpel  maJe4ctoi^  that  is,  remove  iU 
mtiittleBs,  md  pat  good  in  their  places* 
.  Naiess  can  oe  expected  6ioia  bis  wisdom  and  goodness. 
\  Bat»  let  me  tell  yott»  Mr.  SpeakeXy  ii  we  partake  not  of  one  attribute 
Wre  in  bim ;  if  we  aiddrcas  not  punolves  unto  that,  I  mean  Bononm 
Conseroatori,  we  «aa  have  m  ¥M^  »p  4!irai^lfi  comfort  in  all  Uu? 
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Let  his  Majesty  hear  oar  complaints  nerer  so  compasstoiHitely.^ 

Let  him  purge  away  our  grievances  never  so  efficaciously. 

Let  him  punish  and  dispel  ill  ministers  never  so  exemphirily. 

Let  him  make  choice  of  good  ones  never  so  exactly.  • 

If  there  be  not  a  way  settled  to  preserve  and  keep  them  good  ;  thai, 
mischiefs  and  they  will  all  grow  ag^n,  like  Sampsons  k>cks»  and  pvll 
down  the   house  upon  our   heads:    Believe  it^  Mr.  Speaker^  tbey 
will. 

It  hath  been  a  maxim  amongst  the  wisest  legislatofs,  thatwlMBoever. 
means  to  settle  good  laws,  must  proceed  in  tbem^  with  a  siniiCer  opinioi^ 
of  all  mankind  ;  and  suppose,  that  whosoever  is  not  wicked^  it  is-  to. 
want  only  of  the  opportunity.  It  is  that  opportaaitj  o£  beiag  iHl^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  take  away,  if  ever  we  mean  to  ha  hi^^^i 
which  can  never  be  done,  but  by  the  fkequencj  of  pasiiameols. 

No  state  can  wisely  be  confident  of  any  pnblick  minislen  contiaviog 
good,  longer  than  the  rod  is  over  him. 

Let  me  appeal  to  all  those  that  vreie  present  in  this  house  ailbe  $gi* 
tation  of  the  petition  of  right.  And  let  tlieroi  tell  themselves  tfuly^of 
whose  promotion  to  the  management  of  affiurs  do  tkay  think  the  gsile- 
rality  would  at  that  time  have  had  better  hopes  than  of  Mr*  Noy  atui; 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  both  havisg  been  at  that  time,  and  ia  thiat 
business,  as  I  have  heard,  most  keen  and  active  patriots;  and  the  lattei: 
of  them,  to  the  eternal  aggravation  6f  bis<  infitmous  treachery  to*  tk» 
commonwealth,  be  it  spoken,  the  first  mover,  and  iosistep  tdha(!ve  tbit 
clause  added  to  the  petition  of  fight,  that,  for  the  comfort  and  saifctyof 
his  subjects,  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  declare  his-  wHl  and  pMft*. 
sure,  that  all  ministers  should  serve  him  aceording  to  the  lawa  and  sCa^ 
tutes  of  the  realm. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  whom  now  can  all  tiie  inondatidos  upo» 
our  liberties,  under  pretence  of  law,  and  the  fete  shipwreck  at  once  of 
all  our  property,  be  attributed  aiofe  than  to  Noy ;  and  '  those,  and  all 
other  mischiefs,  whereby  this  monarchy  hatfa  been  brou^t  almost  ttft: 
the  brink  of  destruction,  so  much  to  any  as  tlHit  grand  apostate  to  the 
commonwealth,  the  now  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ?  •  / 

The  first,  I  hope,  Ood  hath  forgiven  in  the  other  world ;  and  Iho  Iql'*, 
ter  must  not  hope  to  be  pardoned  it  ia^this,  tUi  he  bo  dispatched  to  tho: 
other. 

Let  every  man  but  consider  those  men  as  once  they  were. 

The  excellent  law  for  the  security  of  the  subject,  enacted  iauve* 
diately  before  their  coming  to  employment,  in  the  contriving  whereof, 
themselves  were  principal  actors. 

The  goodness  and  virtue  of  the  king  they  served,  and  yet  the  higfii 
and  publick  oppressions  that  in  his  time  Uiey  have  wrought:  AmI  surely 
there  is  no  man  but  will  conclude  with  me,  that  as  the  defieience  o{ 
parliaments  hath  been  the  causa  caumrum  of  aU  the  nischieis  and  disr 
tempers  of  the  present  times :  So  the  frequency  of. them  is  the.sole  ca- 
tholick  antidote  that  can  preserve  and  secure  the  future  ^rom  Urn 
Hke. 

Mt,  Speaker,  let  me  yet  draw  ray  discourse  a  Ultio  neafer  lio  Usi 
Majesty  himseM^  aad  lell  youy  that  the  frtqueney:  of  padianesQti  ik 
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jnost  essentially  necessary  to  the  power,  the  security,  the  glory  of 
the  king. 

There  are  tw6  ways,  Mr.  Speaker^  of  powerful  rule,  either  by  fear,  or 
love ;  but  one  of  happy  and  safe  rule,  that  is,  by  love,  th&t  Jirmismnum 
Imperkm  qyo  obedifntes  gaudetii. 

To  which  CainiUus  advised  the  Romans.  Let  a  prinee  consider 
what  it  is  that  moves  a  people  pdncipally  to  aflcction,  and  dearness, 
towards  their  sovereign,  he  shall  see  that  there  needs  no  other  artifice 
in  it,  than  to  let  them  enjoy,  unraolestedly,  what  iK'longs  unto  thrm  of 
right :  If  that  have  been  invaded  and  violated  in  any  kind,  whereby 
affBCtions  arc  alienated,  the  next  consideration,  for  a  wise  prince  that 
would  be  happy,  is  how  to  regain  them,  to  which  three  things  are  equally 
aocessary. 

Reinstating  them  in  their  former  liberty. 
;  Revetiging  thein  of  .the  authors  of  those  violation^  ; 

And, securing  them  from  apprehensions  of  the  like  again. 

The  first,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  in  a  good  way  of. 

Thi9  second,  in  a  warm  pdrsuit  of. 

But  the  third,  as  essential  as  all  the  rest,  till  wo  be  certain  of  trien* 
iiial  parliaments,  at  the  least,  I  profte  I  can  have  but  cold  hopes  of. 
'  Ibeseech  you,  then,  gentlemen,  since  that  security  for  the  future  is 
•o  necessary  to  that  blessed  union  of  affc^ctions,  and  this  6111  so  neccs- 
SRiy  to  that  security  ^  let  us  not  be  so  wanting  to  ourselves,  let  us  not 
be  so  wanting  to  our  sovereign,  as  to  forbear  to  offer  unto  him  this 
powerful,  this  everlasting  philter,  to  charm  unto  him  the  hearts  of 
Iris  people,  whose  Virtue  can  never  evaporate. 

■  Tbetie  is  no  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  secure  of  another's  friendship,  but 
will  think  frequent  intercourse  and  access  very  requisite  to  the  sup- 
port, to  the  confirmation  of  it :  Especially,  if  ill  offices  have  been  done 
between  them  ;  if  the  raising  of  jealousies  hath  been  attempted. 

There  irno  friend  but  would  be  impatient  to  be  debarred  from  giving- 
his  friend  succour  and  relief  in  his  necessities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  the  comparison  of  great  things  with  little  : 
What  friendship,  what  union,  can  there  be  so  comfortable,  so  happy,  as 
between  a  gracious  sovereign  and  his  people  ?  And  what  greater  mis- 
fortime  can  there  be  to  both,  than  for  them  to  be  kept  from  intercourse, 
from  the  means  ef  clearing  misunderstandings,  from  interchange  of 
mutual  benefits  f 

llie  people  of  England,  Sir,  cannot  open  their  ears,  their  hearts,  their 
mouths,  nor  their  purses,  to  his  Majesty,  but  in  parliament. 

We  can  neither  hear  him,  nor  complain,  nor  acknowledge,  nor  give, 
but  there. 

This  bill,  Sir,  is  the  sole  key  that  can  open  the  way  to  a  frequency 
of  those  reciprocal  endearments,  which  must  make  and  perpetuate  the 
happiness  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

Let  no  man  object  any  derogation  from  the  king's  prerogative  by  it. 
We  do  but  present  the  bill,  it  is  to  be  made  a  law  by  him  ;  his  honour^, 
hb  power,  will  be  as  conspicuous,  in  commanding  at  once  that  a  par- 
Hament  shall  assemble  every  third  year,  is  in  commanding  a  parliament 
lo  be  called  this  or  that  year :  There  is  wore  of  his  Majesty  in  orda»* 
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il^  primary  mnd  universal  causes,  than  in  the  actuating  particularly  of 
•subordinate  effects. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  glorious  King  Edward  the  Third,  when  he 
made  those  laws  for  the  yearly  calling  of*  a  parliament,  did  it  with  a 
right  sense  of  his  dignity  and  honour. 

The  truth  is,  Sir,  the  kings  of  England  are  never  in  their  glory,  iu 
their  splendor,  in  their  majestick  sovereignty,  but  in  parliaments. 

Where  is  the  power  of  imposing  taxes?  where  is  the  power  of 
restoring  from  incapacities  ?  Where  is  the  legislative  authority  ?  many, 
in  the  King,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  how  ?  In  the  King,  circled  in,  fortified 
and  evirtuated  by  his  parliament. 

The  King,  out  of  parliament,  hath  a  limited,  a  circumscribed 
jurisdiction :  But,  waited  on  by  his  parliament,  no  monarch  of  thi 
east  is  so  absolute  in  dispelling  grievances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  chacing  ill  ministers,  we  do  but  dissipate  clouds  that 
may  gather  again ;  but,  in  voting  this  bill,  we  shall  contribute,  as  much 
as  in  us  lies,  to  the  perpetuating  our  sim,  our  sovereign,  in  his  vestical|^ 
in  his  noon-day  lustrv. 
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Sir, 

TO  give  you  as  short  an  account  of  your  desires,  as  I  can,  I  must 
crave  leave  to  lay  before  you,  as  a  ground,  the  frame  or  first  model 
of  this  state. 

When,  after  the  period  of  the  Saxon  time,  Harold  had  lii\ed  himself 
isto  the  royal  seat,  the  great  men^  to  whom  but  lately  he  was  no  more 
than  equal,  either  in  fortune  or  power,  disdaining  this  act  of  arrogancy, 
called  in  William,  then  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  prince  more  active  than 
any  in  these  western  parts,  and  renowned  for  many  victories  he  had 
fortunately  atchicved  against  the  French  King,  then  the  most  potent 
monarch  in  £uj[opQ.. 
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This  duk«  W  alotig  with  hirti,  to  this  worl:  of  gTofy,  many  of  At 
^younger  sons  of  the  best  iiamiiics  of  Normandy,  Ficardy,  and  FTan4 
ders,  who,  as  undertakers,  accompanied  the  undertaking  of  this 
fortunate  man. 

The  .usurper  slain,  and  the  crown  by  war  gained,  to  secure  certain 
fo  his  posterity  what  he  had  so  suddenly  gotten,  he  shared  out  his 
purchase,  retaining  in  each  county  a  portion  to  support  the  dignity 
sovereign,  which  was  stiled,  Demenia  Regniy  now  the  Ancient  Demesnes  ; 
and  assigning  to  others  his  adventurers,  such  portions  as  suited  to  thdf 
quality  and  expehce,  retaining  to  himself  dependency  of  their  personal 
service,  except  such  lands  as,  in  free  alms,  were  th<i  portion  of  tfac 
church :  These  were  stiled  Biironcs  Regis,  the  King's  immediate 
freeholders,  for  the  word  Baro-  imported  (hen  no  mort*. 

As  the  King  to  these,  so  these  to  their  followers,  subdivided  part  of 
their  shares  into  knights  fees,  and  their  tenants  were  calfed  Bartmes^ 
ComteSf  or  the  like ;  for  we  find,  as  in  the  King's  writ,  in  their  writs, 
Saroniius  suis  Sf  Francois  ^  Anglois^  the  sovereign  gifts  for  the  most 
part  extending  to  whole  counties  or  hundreds,  an  ear!  being,  lord 
of  the  one,  and  a  baron  of  the  inferior  donations  to  lords  of  townships 
or  manors. 

As  thus  the  land,  so  was  alf  course  of  judicature  divided,  even  from 
the  meanest  to  the  highest  portion ;  each  several  had  his  court  of  law, 
preserving  still  the  manner  of  our  ancestors  the  Saxons,  who  jura  per 
pagos  reddebant ;  and  these  arc  still  termed.  Court-barons,  or  the 
Freeholders  Court  (t\tel^  tKUtUj  in  number)  \\^0p  with  the  Thane^  or 
chief  lord,  were  judges. 

The  hundred  was  next,  where  the  Hundrcdus,  or  Aldcrmanus,  lord 
of  the  hundred,  with  the  chief  lord  of  each  township  within  their 
JSvnkl» 'jiidjgetl;  Crod**  poopl^ 'observed  thia  forn»^  la  the  puUick, 
Centuriones  Sf  decern  judicqhant  plebem  omni  tempore. 

The  county,  or  Generak  Ptaeitum,  was  the*  next ;  this  was  so  to 
supply  the  defect,  or  remedy  the  corruption  of  the  inferior  , :  Ubi 
Cvria  Ihminorum  proidanhtr  defxtssty  pertiftet  dd  VicetotMiem 
Provinciarum,  The  judges  here  were  CwmVe*,  ViceconiiteSy  Sf  Barones 
Comitatus,  qui  liberas  in  hoc  terras  habeant. 

The  Idst  and  sopfeme,  and*  proper  to  our  question,  was  Generak 
Placitum  apud  London,  universalis  Synodus,  in  charters  of  the  ConquC' 
ror ;  Capitalis  Curia  by  Glanviik;  Magnum  Sf  Commune  Concilium 
coram  Rege  Sf  MagnatUms  suis. 

In  the  Rolls  of  Heiu*y  the  Third  it  is  not  stative,  but  summoned  by 
proclamation  :  EeBcttar  Gtnerde  ftacitwn  apud  London,  saith  the  book 
of  Abingdon;  whither  £pt»copi>  Duces  principes,  Satrapce  Rectores,  Sc 
Causidici  ex  omni  partt  .confluxerunt  ad  istam  Curiam,,  saith  Glanvilte^: 
Causes  were  referred,  propter  aHquam  dabttationem,  quce  emergii  ni 
Comitatu,  cum  Gmifatus  nescit  dijtaitkare.  Thus  did  £thclwol8, 
Bishop  of  tVinchester,  transfer  his  suit  against  Leostine,  from:  tim 
county  ad  Generak  Pfaeitum;  in  the  time  of  Kitig  Ethelred,  Qu«en 
Ed'gine  a^inst  Goda,  fh)m  the .  county,  appealed  to  King  £theldt«d 
at  London.  Congregatis  prindpibus  Sf  sapientibtcs  An^ue,  a  suit 
between  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  in '  the  time  of  St. 
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Edward :  Coram  Episcapis  Sf  Princtpibus  Regnif  in  pr(B$entia  Regis 
ventilata  Sf  Jinita*  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Conqueror ^  Episcopi^  Comi^ 
teSf  Sf  Barones  Regm  potentate  adversis  pracincHs  ad  vnvoerialem  Synodwn 
pro  causis  audiendis  Sf  tractandis  convocaii,  saith  the  book  of  Westmin- 
ster. And  this  continued  all  along,  in  the  succeeding  kings  reign ^ 
until  towards  the  end  of  Henry  the  Third. 

As  this  great  court  or  council,  consisting  of  the  king  and  barons, 
ruled  the  great  affairs  of  state,  and  controlled  all  inferior  courts ; 
so  there  were  certain  officers,  whose  transcendent  power  seemed  to  be 
set  to  bound  in  the  execution  of  princes  wills,  as  the  steward, 
constable,  and  marshal,  fixed  upon  families  in  fee  for  many  ages. 
They,  as  tribunes  of  the  people,  or  Ephori  among^  the  Athenians, 
grown,  by  manly  courage,  fearful  to  monarchy,  fell  at  the  feet  and 
mercy  of  the  King,  when  the  daring  Earl  of  Leicester  was  slain  at 
Evesham. 

This  chance,  and  the  dear  experience  Henry  the  Third  himself 
had  made  at  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  memory  of  the  many  streights  his  father  was  driven 
unto,  especially  at  Runnymead  near  Stanes,  brought  this  king  wisely 
to  begin  what  his  successor  fortunately  finished,  in  lessening  the 
strength  and  power  of  his  great  lords;  and  this  was  wrought  by 
searching  into  the  regality  they  had  usurped  over  their  peculiar  sovereigns, 
whereby  they  were,  as  the  book  of  St.  Albans  term  them,  Qnoi 
Domini  tot  Tyranni :  And  by  the  weakening  that  hand  of  power  which 
they  carrieil  in  the  parliaments,  by  commanding  the  service  of  many 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  that  great  council. 

Now  began  the  frequent  sending  of  writs  to  the  commons ;  their 
assent  was  not  only  used  in  money,  charge,  and  making  laws,  for,  before, 
all  ordinances  passed  by  the  King  and  peers,  but  their  consent  in 
judgments  of  all  natures,  whether  civil  or  criminal :  In  proof  whereof 
I  will  produce  some  few  succeeding  precedents  out  of  record* 

When  Adaroor,  that  proud  prelate  of  Winchester,  the  King's  half 
brother,  had  grieved  the  state  by  his  daring  power,  he  was  exiled  by 
joint  sentence  of  the  King,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  this  appeareth 
expresly  by  the  letter  sent  to  Pope  Alexander  the  Fourth,  expostulating 
a  revocation  of  him  from  banishment,  because  he  was  a  church-man, 
and  so  not  subject  to  any  censure  ;  in  this  the  answer  is.  Si  Dominm 
Rex.fy  Regni  majores  hoc  veUenty  meaning  his  revocation,  Communitas 
tamen  ipsius  ingressum  in  Angliam  jam  nullatenus  mstineret.  The  peers 
subsign  this  answer  with  their  names,  and  Petrus  de  Mountford,  vice 
iotius  CommunitatiSf  as  speaker  or  proctor  of  the  commons. 

For  by  that  style  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  prolocutor,  affirmeth  under  his 
arms  the  deed  of  intail  of  the  crown  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  for  all  the  commons. 

The  banishment  of  the  two  Spencers,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward 
the  Second,  Prelati  Comites  Sf  iarones  Sr  les  autres  Peeres  de  la  terre 
4*  Communes  de  Roialme  give  consent  and  sentence  to  the  revocation 
and  reversement  of  the  former  sentence;  the  lords  and  commons 
accord,  and  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  roll. 
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In  the  first  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  Elisabeth,  the  widow  of  Sir 
John  de  Bui^o,  complained  in  parliament,  that  Hugh  Spencer  th# 
younger,  Robert  Baldock,  and  William  Cliff,  his  instruments,  had, 
by  durance,  forced  her  to  make  a  writing  to  the  King,  whereby  she 
was  despoiled  of  all  her  inheritance ;  sentence  is  given  for  her  in  these 
words.  Pur  ceo  que  ads  est  al  Evesques^  Counts,  4*  Barons  Sp  autres 
grandes  S^  a  tout  Comnmnalte  de  la  terre,  que  le  dit  escript  est  fait  contre 
ley,  8f  tout  manere  de  raison  sifuist  le  dit  escript  per  agard  del  ParHam^ 
dampue  eUoques  al  litre  a  la  dit  Elis. 

In  An.  4  £dw.  Ill,  it  appeareth  by  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  that,  to 
the  sentence  given  against  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  commons  were 
parties,  as  well  as  the  lords  and  peers;  for  the  King  directed  their 
proceedings  in  these  words,  Condtibus,  Magnatibus,  Baronibus,  Sp  dUis 
de  Commmitate  dicti  Regni  ad  Parliamentum  iUud  congregatis  injunximuSy 
ut  super  his  discemerent  Sfjudicarent  quod  rationi  Sf  justituB  convemret, 
habere  proe  oculis  solum  Deurrij  qui  eum  concordi  unanimi  sententia  tanqwm 
reum  criminis  IcBsce  majestatis  morti  adfudicarent  ejus  sententia^  S^. 

When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  lords  had 
pronounced  the  sentence  against  Richard  Lions,  otherwise  than  the 
commons  agreed,  they  appealed  to  the  King,  and  had  redress,  and 
the  sentence  entered  to  their  desires. 

When,  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  second,  William  Weston  and 
John  Jennings  were  arraigned  in  parliament,  for  surrendering  certain 
forts  of  the  King^s,  the  commons  were  parties  to  the  sentence  against 
them  given,  as  appeareth  by  a  memorandum,  annexed  to  that  record. 
In  the  first  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  although  the  commons  refer,  by 
protestation,  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  of  deposition  agpunst 
King  Richard  the  Second  unto  the  lords,  yet  are  they  equally  interest- 
ed in  it,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  records ;  for  there  are  made  proctors  or 
commissioners  for  the  whole  parliament,  one  bishop,  one  abbot,  one 
carl,  one  baron,  and  two  knights.  Gray  and  Erpingham,  for  the 
commons ;  and  to  infer  that,  because  the  lords  pronounced  the  sentence^ 
the  point  of  judgment  should  be  only  theirs,  were  as  absurd  as  to 
conclude,  that  no  authority  was  vested  in  any  other  commissioner  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  than  in  the  person  of  thatman  solely>  thatspeaketh 
the  sentence. 

In  2  Hen.  V,  the  petition  of  the  commons  importeth  no  less  thanti 
light  they  had  to  act  and  assent  to  all  things  in  parliament,  and  so  it 
is  answered  by  the  King;  and,  had  not  the  journal  roll  of  the  h^er 
house  been  left  to  the  sole  entry  of  fhe  clerk  of  the  upper  house, 
either  out  of  a  neglect  to  observe  due  form,  or  out  of  purpose  to  obscure 
the  commons  right,  and  to  flatter  the  power  of  those  he  immediately 
served,  there  would  have  been  frequent  examples  of  all  times  to  ^lear 
this  doubt,  and  to  preserve  a  just  interest  to  the  commonwealth; 
and  how  conveniently  it  suits  with  monarchy  to  maintain  this  f^^rm, 
lest  others  of  that  well-framed  body,  knit  under  one  head,  should 
swell  too  great  and  monstrous,  it  may  be  easily  thought ;  lor 
monarchy  again  may  sooner  groan  under  the  weight  of  an  aristocracy, 
as  it  once  did,  than  under  a  democraoy,  which  it  never  yet  either  fnt 
or  feared.  - 
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BEING  desirous  for  my  own  particular  satis&ction  to  search  and 
enquire  after  reverenced  antiquity,  it  was  my  hap  to  light  on  aii 
old  manuscript,  which,  altho'  in  sound  is  Saxon-like,  yet  in  something 
it  savours  of  the  Danish  matters,  and  of  the  ancient  British  laws 
under  the  rule  and  government  of  the  Danes ;  which  writing,  writ  in 
the  Saxon  tongue,  I  have  translated  into  English  word  for  word, 
according  to  the  true  sense  and  meaning  tl^ereof. 

*'  IT  was  sometimes  in  the  English  laws,  that  the  people  and  the 
laws  were  in  reputation ;  and  then  were  the  wisest  oi  the  people 
worship-worthy,  each  in  his  degree,  Lorle  and  Chorle,  Theyn  and 
Undertheyn/  And  if  a  Chorle  so  thrived,  that  he  had  full  five  hides 
'  of  his  own  land,  a  church  and  a  kitchen,  a  bell-house  and  agate,  a 
seat  and  several  offices  in  the  King's  hall ;  then  was  he  thenceforth  the 
-Theyn's  right-worthy.  And  if  a  Thyen  so  thrived,  that  he  served  the 
King,  and  on  his  message,  or  journey,  rode  in  his  houshold ;  if  [then 
he  had  a  Theyi^  that  him  followed,  who  to  the  Kings  expedition  ^wq 
bide  had,  and  in  the  King's  palace  his  lord  served,  and  therewith  his 
errand  had  gone  to  the  King,  he  might,  afterward,  with  his  fore-oath 
his  lord's  part  play  at  any  need.  And  if  a  Theyn  so  thrived,  that  he 
became  an  earl,  then  was  he  right-forth  an  earl  right-worthy.  And  if  a 
merchant  so  thrived,  that  he  passed  thrice  over  the  wide  sea  of  his  own 
craft,  he  was  thenceforth  the  Theyn's  right-worthy.  And  if  a  scholar 
so  thrived  through  learning,  that  he  had  degree,  and  served  Christ,  he 
was  thenceforth  of  dignity  and  peace  so  much  worthy  as  thereto 
belonged,  unless  he  forfeited  so,  that  the  use  of  his  dignity  might  be 
taken  from  him. ^ 

These  ruins  of  antiquity  make  shew  of  a  perpetuity  of  nobility, 
even  from  the  beginnning  of  this  island ;  but  times  are  changed,  and 
■>^e  in  them  also.  For  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  last  of  the  Saxon 
blood,  coming  out  of  Normandy,  bringing  in  then  the  title  of  Baron, 
the  thane  from  that  time  began  to  grow  out  of  use  ;  so  at  this  day  men 
remember  not  so  much  as  the  names  of  them.  And,  in  process  of 
time,  the  name  of  baronage  began  to  be  both  in  dignity  and  power 
so  magnificent  above  the  rest ;  as  that,  in  the  name  of  the  baronage 

*  Frioted  in  Uie  y^ar  X^U 
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of  England,  all  the  nobility  of  the  land  seemed  to  be  comprehended. 
As  for  dukes,  they  were  (as  it  were)  fetched  from  long  exile,  and  again 
renewed  by  King  Edward  the  Third.  And  marquisses  and  viscounts 
v/ere  altogether  brought  in  by  King  Richard  the  Second,  and  King 
Henry  the  Sixth. 

But  our  kings  descended  of  the  Norman  blood,  together  with  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom,  griuUed  an  hereditary  and  successory  per- 
petuity unto  honourable  titles;  such,  I  mean,  as  are  the  titles  of 
earldom,  and  baronies,  without  any  difference  of  sex  at  all,  which 
thing  I  thought  good  to  make  manifest,  by  the  examples  of  the  more 
ancient  times. 

In  the  ^reckoning  up  whereof,  that  I  may  the  better  acquit  and 
discharge  myself,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place^  desire  the  reader  to  observe 
three  things. 

First,  Concerning  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  our  King  in  the 
creating  of  the  nobility. 

Secondly,  Of  the  custom  of  transferring  of  honours  and  dignities  by 
families.     And, 

Thirdly,  Of  the  force  of.  time,  and  the  change  and  alteration  of 
things.  ' 

For  why  ;  our  kings  (who  in  their  kingdoms  bred  alone  the  absolute 
tule  and  sway)  are  with  us  the  efficient  causes  of  all  political  nobility. 
The  titles,  of  named  nobility,  by  our  custom,  have  this  natural  and 
common,  together  with  the  crown  itself,  thaty  the  heirs  male  failing, 
they  devolve  unto  the  women,  except  in  the  first  charters  it  be  in 
express  words  otherwise  provided ;  and  yet,  so  that  regard  is  always  to 
be  had  of  the  time,  which  is  every  where  wont  to  bear  sway  in  the 
formality  of  things. 

In  this  manner  (Harold  being  overcome)  William  the  First,  king  and 
conqueror,  having  obtained  the  sovereignty,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
bestowed  dignities  and  honours  upon  his  companions  and  others :  some 
of  them  so  connexed  and  conjoined  unto  the  fees  themselves,  that,  yet 
to  this  day,  the  possessors  thereof  may  seem  to  be  ennobled  even  with 
the  possession  of  the  places  oqly :  as  our  bishops  at  this  day,  by  reason 
of  the  baronies  joined  unto  their  bishopricks,  enjoy  the  title  and  pre- 
eminence of  barons  in  the  highest  assemblies  of  the  kingdom,  in  parlia- 
ment. He  gave  and  granted  to  others  dignities  and  honours,  together  with 
the  lands  and  fees  themselves.  He  gave  unto  Hugh  Lupus,  his  kinsman 
(a  Norman)  the  Earldom  of  Chester :  Ad  conquirendum  Sf  tenendum  sibi  4* 
HaredUniSy  adeo  libere  pergladium,  sic ut  ipse  Rex  tenuit  Angliam  per  Cora^ 
nam.  To  Hanus  Rufus  (then  earl  of  Bretagne  in  Franca)  and  his  heirs, 
the  earldom  of  Richmond  :  Ita  libere  Sf  honorifice,  ut  eundem  Edwinus 
Comes  antea  tenuer^at.  And  the  earldom  of  Arundel  (which  Harold 
possessed)  he  granted,  with,  a  fee,  unto  Roger  of  Montgomery.  The 
first  two  of  which  honours  (the  heirs  male  failing)  by  women  passed 
unto  other  families ;  but  the  latter  earldom,  Robert,  the  son  of  Roger, 
being  attainted  of  treason,  returned  unto  King  Henry  the  first,  who 
gave  the  same  in  dowry  unto  Queen  Adcliza,  his  wife.  But  the 
succeeding  kings,  more  sparingly,  bestowed  such  dignities,  to  be 
holdcn  of  them  in  fee,  granting,  for  the  better  and  more  honourable 
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maintenance  of  their  stock  and  honour,  the  third  .part  of  the  pleas  of 
the  county  (as  they  term  it)  which  they,  in  their  charters,  call 
Taiium  denarmmy  or  the  third  penny;  so  that  he,  that  received  the 
third  penny  of  any  province,  was  called  earl  of  the  same ;  and  so  by 
cvstom  the  women,  the  heirs  male  failing. 

And  if  any  earl  or  baron,  dying  without  sons,  had  many  \ifomen  his 
heirs,  howsoever  order  was  taken,  either  by  way  of  covenant,  or  par- 
tition, concerning  the  lands  and  possessions,  according  to  the  common 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the  dignity  and  honour  (a  thing  of  itself 
indivisible)  was  still  left  to  be  disposed  of,  according  to  the  King's 
pleasure,  who,  in  bestowing  thereof,  usually  respected  the  prerogative 
of  birth ;  by  which  right,  King  Henry  the  Third,  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Scot,  dead  without  issue  (other  lands  and  revenues  being, 
by  agreement,  given  to  his  three  sisters)  united  the  earldom  of  Chester, 
ivith  the  honour  thereof,  unto  the  crown.  This  is  mainfi^t  in  the 
earldom  of  Arundel,  which  (after  Robert  Bcllisme,  son  ^o  the  aforesai^ 
Roger  Montgomery,  driven  out  by  Henry  the  First)  King  Henry  the 
Second  bestowed  upon  William  of  Albany,  Queejn  Adeliza  his  mother's 
jiusband,  and,  by  a  new  charter,  confirmed  it  in  fee,  tpgether  with  the 
inheritance,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  third  pleas  of  Sussex, 
whereof  he  created  hinji  earl.  But  Hugh  the  Great,  nephew  of  this 
William  the  First,  being  dead  without  issue,  all  the  earldom  was 
divided  among  his  four  sisters,  whose  dignity  and  honour,  for  all  that, 
together  with  the  castle  of  Arundel,  was,  by  Edward  the  First,  at  length, 
given  to  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  (the  nephew)  aon  .to  John  Fi^-Alan,  and 
Isabella,  the  second  of  the  aforesaid  sisters^ 

I  will  now  pass  from  Henry  the  Third,  to  Edward  the  First,  bis  son, 
there  being  for  a  time,  great  dissension  betwixt  him  a^d  certain  of  his 
nobility,  viz.  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  of  Gloucester ; 
.  Humphrey  of  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereiord  and  Sussex,  and  constable  of 
England ;  and  Rog^r  Bigod,  Eajrl  of  Norfolk,  marshal  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  all  those  noblemen,  at  length,  had  lost  their  earldoms  and 
offices ;  they,  being  reconciled  to  the  King,  afterwjard  they  again,  by 
new  charters,  rcjceived  the  same  in  this  manner :  The  first  of  them  to 
himself  and  Joan  his  wife,  the  same  King's  daughter,  his  second  wife, 
for  term  of  both  their  lives ;  and  to  the  children  to  be  by  both  of  them 
begotten  (his  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife  being  excluded.)  This 
Joan  (called  Joan  of  Aeon)  bare  unto  her  husband  Gilbert  a  son,  called 
also  Gilbert ;  but  she,  the  second  time,  secretly  married  unto  one 
Radulph,  of  Mount  Hermeri,  without  the  King  her  father's  knowledge, 
and,  in  her  own  right,  made  the  same  Radulph  earl,  so  long  ^  she 
lived ;  bat,  she  being  dead,  Gilbert,  her  son  by  the  aforesaid  Gilbert, 
succeeded  again  into  the  earldom,  Radulph,  bis  father-in-law,  being 
yet  alive.  In  the  same  manner  he  restored  to  the  aforesaid  Humphr«*y 
of  Bohun  his  earldom  and  constableship,  imto  whom  he  also  gave  in 
marriage  Elisabeth,  another  of  his  d&yghters,  widow  to  John  Earl  of 
Holland ;  and  to  the  third  he  restored  the  earldoin  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  office  of  Marshal,  with  the  yearly  increase  of  a  thousand  marks, 
upon  condition;  if  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  to  be  begotten  failed, 
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both  should  return  again  to  the  King,  At  length  this  Roger  died, 
without  issue,  in  the  35th  year  of  him  the  said  Edward  the  First,  viz. 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign ;  and  King  Edward,  his  son,  the  second 
of  that  name,  both  by  a  new  creation  and  charter,  gave  the  earldom, 
and  the  marshalship,  to  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  and  his  heirs  male. 

These  things  I  have  thus  propounded,  thereby  to  shew,  how,  accor- 
ding to  the  diverse  dispositions  of  princes,  and  change  of 'times,  it  hath, 
by  litjtle  and  little,  varied  in  the  first  bestowing  of  dignities  and  honours: 
Of  which  thing,  that  new  law,  and  to  them  of  ancient  time  unknown, 
made  by  King  Edward  the  First,  seemed  afterward  to  be  of  no  small 
moment,  whereby,  he  favouring  certain  private  men,  more  careful  of 
their  own  sirname,  than  of  their  posterity,  it  was  thought  good  by 
him  to  decree  to  make  fees  to  belong  to  men  only.  That  law  which  I 
would  in  Latin  call  Gentilitium  Municipale,2Lnd  which  the  lawyers  com- 
monly call.  Jus  taUiatumy  and  TalUabiley  or  the  law  of  cutting  ofi; 
for  that  it  cutteth  off  successions  before  general,  and  restraineth  them 
to  the  particular  heirs  of  families,  which  seemeth  to  have  given  an 
occasion  of  change  in  the  giving  and  bestowing  of  dignities  and 
honours.  For,  ever  since  that  time,  in  the  creating  of  any  new  earl,  <» 
it  is  begun  to  be  altered  by  express  words  in  all  charters,  provided  that 
it  shall  be  but  for  term  of  life  only,  or  descend  unto  the  heirs  male  alone; 
the  won^en  being  quite  excluded.  And  for  this  I  need  not  examples 
to  prove;  for  why,  the  thing  itself  proveth  the  same.  But  the  force 
^nd  efficacy  of  this  law  of  entail,  (or  of  cutting  off)  I  have  thought 
good,  thus,  in  few  words,  to  declare. 

And  what  I  have  said  concerning  earls,  the  same  may  be  said 
also  of  barons,  created  by  charters;  but  in  barons  preated  by 
rescripts,  or  writs  of  summons,  yet  resting  upon  most  ancient  custom, 
not  so. 

For  ill  them  (one  only  excepted,  sent  forth  to  Henry  Bromflet, 
wherein  it  was  provided  him,  that  same  Henry,  and  his  heirs  male 
of  hi?  body,  lawfully  begotten,  only  to  be  barons  of  Vesey) 
women,  the  heirs  male  failing,  were  not  in  ancient  time  forbidden, 
pr  imbarred,  but  that  they  might  be  accounted,  and  by  name  stiled 
honourable,  with  the  pre-eminence  of  the  dignity,  and  c)alling  of  barons ; 
and  after  they  had  borne  a  child,  according  to  the  ancient  favour  of 
pur  law?,  and  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  graced  their  husbands  also 
with  the  same  honour,  and  with  the  same,  by  inheritance,  ennobled 
^heir  children,  yea  iBtriihout  the  possessions  of  those  plapes,  from 
whence  the  name  of  such  dignities  and  honours  may  seem  first  to  have 
risen.  For  fees  and  local  possessions,  circumscribed  by  the  law,  are 
translated  and  carried  from  oi^e  family  unto  another,  and  tisually 
inrich  their  lords,  and  owners,  the  po§$essors  thereof,  but  yet  of  them- 
selves neither  being,  nor  taking  away  nobility,  either  dative  or  native  ; 
by  example,  to  manifest  these  things,  Wefe  but  needless,  and  of  little 
consequence,  for  why,  all  the  most  Ancient  baronies,  and  the  more 
ancient  sort  of  batons,  at  this  day,  are,  in  this  point,  on  my  side;  and, 
if  any  shall  object  against  me  m  this  point,  unto  him  I  will  oppose 
pithej:  the  force  oftinje,  or  the  careleSness  and  lack  of  looking  onto, 
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But  customs  are  still  like  themselves,  nor  must  we  detract  from  the 
authority  of  Kings,  who  although  they  have  such  supereminent  and 
unde terminate  prerogative,  as  that  they  may  seem  sometimes  to  have 
of  favour  granted  some  things  beside  the  law,  yet  it  shall  not  appear 
they  requested  to  have  done,  or  yet  suffered  to  have  been  done,  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  custom  of  stocks  and  families;  so  sometimes  they, 
not  regarding  the  solemnities  of  ceremonies,  and  charters,  have  only  by 
their  becks  (that  I  may  so  say)  suffered  dignities  and  honours  to  be 
tranferred,  as  in  Randulph  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester  and  of  Lincoln, 
is  to  be  seen,  for  the  earldom  of  Chester  he  permitted,  after  the.  manner, 
to  descend  to  John  the  Scot,  his  nephew,  by  Maud,  the  elder  of  his 
sisters :  But  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln,  the  King  thereunto  consenting, 
he,  yet  alive,  delivered  upto  Hawisia,  another  of  his  sisters,  then 
married  to  Robert  Quincey,  by  his  deed,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Henry 
the  Third. 

These  things,  I  say,  were  of  old  and  ancient  time,  but  at  this  day 
not  so,  for  such  is  the  force  of  time,  and  change  in  altering  the  forms  ojf 
things,  as  that,  in  eating  out  of  the  old,  bringeth  still  in  new  ;  so  unto 
earls,  whom  we  said  in  ancient  time  to  have  been  rewarded  with  the 
third  penny  of  the  province,  whereof  they  were  earls,  to  maintain  their 
honour  and  dignity,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is,  at  this  day,  yearly 
paid  them  out  of  the  exchequer,  and  they  enjoy  the  titles  of  such  places, 
as  wherein  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  administration,  or  profit  at  alt 
Barons  also,  who,  as  the  fathers  and  senators  in  ancient  times,  among  the 
Romans,  were  chosen  by  their  Sestertia,  were  in  like  manper  wont  to 
be  esteemed  and  valued  by  knights  fees,  for  why,  he  which  had,  and 
possessed,  thirteen  knights  fees,  and  a  little  more,  was  to  be  accounted 
among  the  barons,  are  now  more  seldom  times  chosen  for  their  virtue, 
their  great  wealth,  and  large  possessions. 

Neither  is  there  any  let,  but  that  a  man  may  hold,  and  still  retain, 
the  name  and  title  of  a  barony,  the  head  of  which  barony  (as 
they  term  it)  he  hath  afterward  sold,  or  alienjated  to  some  other  com- 
mon person. 

In  brief,  our  Kin^s  Royal  Majesty  is  always,  like  itself,  constant  and 
the  same;  which  having  regard   to  the  virtue,  stock,  wealth,   and 
substance  of  any  man,   wherdby  he  may,  with  his  counsels  service, 
profit  the  comnionwealth,  may  in  every  place  freely  give  and  bestow 
dignities  and  honours,  sometimes  chusing  no  more  barons  than  one,  out 
of  one  and  the  same  family.    The  custom  of  the  succession  of  the 
former  and  more  ancient  baron  being  still  kept  whole,  and  not  in  any 
hurt,  as  we  see  Edward  the  Sixth  wisely  to  have  done  in  the  family  of 
the  Willoughby's  of  Ersby,  which  brought  fcnrth  also  another  barony 
of  Parham  ;  wherefore  we  acknowledge  our  kings  to  be  the  fountains 
of  political  nobility,  and  unto  whom  we  may,  with  thanks,  refer  all  the 
degrees  of  honours  and  dignities ;  wherefore  I  may. not,  without  cause, 
seem  to  rejoice,  on  the  behalf  of  our  nobility  of  Great-Britain,  which 
hath  had  always  kings   themselves  authors,  patrons,  governors,  and 
defenders  thereof,  that  when  lands,  feesj  and   possesions,  subject  to 
covenants,   or  agreements,  are    still  tossed   and   turmoilcd  with  the 
litorms  of  the  judicial  courts^  and  of  jthe  common  law,  it  is  only  unto 

X  4 
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the  Kings  themselves  beholding,   and  resteth  upon  heroical  order  and 
institutions,  proper  and  familiar  unto  itself;  so  that, 

Per  Titidos  numerentur  (toi^  semperque  renata 
NohUitate  virent,  Spprolemfata  sequantur  : 
Continuum  proprid  serventia  lege  tenorem, 

viz. 

By  'titles  great  men*s  ancestors  are  known,  the  posterity  of  whom 
enjoy  the  same,  to  their  flourishing  and  everlasting  fame. 

William  the  Conqueror,  after  the  death  of  Harold,  having  confined 
the  kingdom  to  himself,  laid  the  foundations  of  ancient  and  worthy 
nobility,  which  afterwards,  by  his  successors,  according  to  the  diverse 
occurrents,  and  occasions,  by  little  and  little,  became  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  Edward  the  First,  to  appear  a 
godly  and  stately  building,  who  having  vanquished  the  Welchmen,  and 
contending  with  the  Scots,  bordering  upon  them,  for  principality  and 
sovereigt)ty,  intreating  of  all  things,  concerning  the  common  weal, 
with  the  three  states  of  the  kingdom,  which  consisteth  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  commonalty,  they  themselves  in  their  royal  majesty, 
sitting  in  parliaments,  appointed  unto  every  man  a  pre-eminence,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  his  dignity,  from  whom  especially  all  the 
iiobility  of  our  age  may  seem  to  derive  the  diverse  and  appointed  degrees 
of  dignities  and  honours.  ^ 

Now  to  abreviate  much  that  might  have  been  writ,  in  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  discourse,  I  shall  desire  to  straighten  my  purpose  to 
some  handsome  conclusion,  by  the  observation  ^of  tlie  degrees  and 
sitting  of  our  English  nobility,  in  the  parliament  chamber,  out  of  the 
statute  of  the  dlst  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  of  his  princely 
wisdom,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  whole  parliament,  caused  a  parti- 
cular act  to  be  made,  for  the  placing  of  the  nobility,  in  the  upper 
house  of  parliament,  the  effect  whereof  I  have  here  recited. 

That  forasmuch  as  in  all  great  assemblies  and  congregations  of  men, 
having  degrees  and  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  it  was  thought  fit  and 
convenient,  that  order  should  be  taken  for  the  placing  and  sitting  of 
such  persons,  as  are  bound  to  resort  to  the  same,  to  the  intent  that  they, 
knowing  their  places,  might  use  the  same  without  displeasure;  the  places 
pf  which  great  offices  deserve  respect  and  admiration;  and  though 
ineerly  oiOficiary,  and  depending  on  life,  and  the  king's  gracious  election, 
without  any  hereditary  title  or  perfection ;  yet  are  they  of  such  high 
dignity,  that  all  hereditary  honour  whatsoever,  under  the  degree  of 
royalty,  may,  at  all  times,  without  disparagement,  give  them  place  and 
precedency.  The  placing  of  these  most  noble  and  great  officers  both  in 
the  Parliament-house,  and  other  ^semblies,  is  after  this  worthy  and 
distinct  order : 

That  is  to  say,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  keeper,  or  lord  treasurer, 
the  lord  president  of  the  king's  privy-council,  and  the  Iqrd  privy  seal, 
j)eing  of  the  degree  of  barons  of  ^he  parliament>  are  above  to  sit  on  th^ 
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highest  part  of  the  form,  on  the  left  side,  in  the  parliament  chamber 
and  above  all  dukes,  except  those,  which  are  the  king's  sons,  the  king's 
brothers,  his  uncles,  his  nephews,  or  his  brothers  or  sisters  sons ;  but  if 
any  of  these  four  great  officers  aforesaid  shall  be  under  the  degree  of  a 
baron,  then  he,  or  they,  to  sit  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the  sacks,  in  the 
midst  of  the  parliament  chamber,  in  such  order  as  is  afore  shewed. 

As  touching  the  other,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  lord' great  chamberlain, 
the  lord  constable,  the  lord  marshal^  the  lord  admiral,  the  lord  steward, 
and  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's  houshold,  shall  be  placed  next 
to  the  lord  privy  seal,  each  of  them  above  all  other  personages,  being  of 
their  own  estates  or  degrees ;  and  holding  thcf^same  precedence,  as  they 
are  formerly  named. 

Lastly,  the  principal  secretary,  being  of  the  degree  of  a  baron,  shall 
be  ranged  above,  all  barons  (not  having  any  of  the  former  offices  also), 
and  this  range  and  precedency  to  continue  to  all  the  great  officers  in 
general,  which  are  before  named ;  both  in  parliament,  in  the  council- 
chamber,  in  the  star-chamber,  at  the  tryal  of  peers,  and  in  all  other 
assemblies  whatsoever. 

This  in  brief  is  the  efifect  of  the  statute,  expressing  the  dignity  and 
place  of  our  most  principal  and  supremest  temporal  officers,  of  which 
the  first  and  chiefest  is  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  king's  conscience,  his  mouth,  and  confirmation,  for  by  him  all 
the  rigours  of  the  law  are  bridled,  the  king's  will  in  grace  consultations 
revealed,  and  his  gifts  and  prerogatives  confirmed ;  before  him,  all  the 
great  business  of  the  commonwealth  is  dispatched,  either  at  council- 
table,  in  the  star-chamber,  or  in  the  chancery,  where  he  hath  a  principal 
voice  and  precedence ;  and  lastly,  he  hath  the  keeping  of  the  great  seal 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  is  expressed  a  reputation  so  serious,  that  all 
subjects  lives  and  estates  are  depending  on  the  same. 

The  next  place  is  the  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  to  whose  trust 
the  king's  treasure  is  committed,  who  is  a  man  of  that  noble,  worthy, 
sweet,  and  generous  disposition,  of  important  confidence,  of  noble 
estimation,  excellent  in  wisdom,  and  high  in  estimation,  that  to  his 
wisdom  and  excellent  judgment,  is  referred  the  whole  management  of 
the  king's  intire  estate,  and  the  provident  regard  of  the  wealth  and 
flourishing  prosperity  of  all  the  king's  subjects:  He  is  the  prime  officer 
of  judicature  between  the  king  and  his  tenants,  and  hath  dependence 
on  the  council-table,  the  exchequer,  and  the  king's  royal  house  and 
family. 

The  next  to  these  is  the  lord  president  of  the  king's  most  honourable 
privy-council,  and  is  the  chief  man,  next  the  king,  belonging  to  the  high 
and  honourable  assembly,  and  hath  in  his  power,  under  the  King's 
Majesty,  the  management  of  the  privileges  of  that  honourable  table. 

The  next  is  the  lord  privy  seal,  an  especial  ensign  of  credit  belonging 
to  this  kingdom,  having  custody  and  charge  of  the  king's  lesser  seal, 
which  gives  testimony  of  the  king's  favours  and  bounty,  but  also  making 
the  way  clear  and  accessible  to  the  great  seal,  in  which  consists  the 
strength  of  his  Majesty's  confirmations.  These  first  four  great  officers 
are  civil,  and  of  judicature,  as  depending  on  the  publick  state.    After 
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Vfhom  follow  six  other,  which  are  as  well  military  as  civil,  having  the 
managing  of  all  matters  of  honour,  and  warlike  proceedings. 

The  first  of  which  is  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom,  whose 
office  is  of  the  greatest  employment  in  all  publick  assemblies,  as  coro- 
nations, parliaments^  triumphs,  or  any  solemnity,  where  the  king  himself 
rideth  in  person :  Which  office  is  not  officiary,  but  honorary,  depend- 
ing, by  a  feudal  rifthc,  unto  the  noble  house  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford. 

After  this  is  the  lord  constable  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  the  first  and 
principal  general,  under  the  king,  of  all  the  land  forces,  and  in  all 
occasions  of  martial  affairs,  had  the  principal  nomination  of  officers^ 
and  ordering  of  ammunition  for  such  employment. 

Then  is  the  lord  marshal  of  the  land,  a  great  and  renowned  officer,  in 
whom  consist  the  solutions  of  all  differences  in  honour,  and  dispensation 
of  all  things  appertaining  to  the  great  or  lesser  nobility. 

Next  followeih  the  office  of  the  lord  admiral  of  the  land,  who  is  the 
king's  general  and  chief  commander  at  sea,  and  hath  care  and  charge  of 
all  his  Majesty's  royal  navy,  and  the  censuring  of  all  marine  causes 
whatsoever. 

The  next  following  is  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  houshold,  in 
vhose  trust  and  government  is  reposed  the  ordering  of  all  the  great  and 
noble  families,  the  discussion  of  all  controversies,  the  placing  and 
lemoving  of  officers,  and  the  disposing  of  all  things  therein,  for  hi^ 
Majest/s  renown  and  dignity. 

The  last  of  these  great  officers  is  the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's 
royal  houshold,  unto  whose  great  trust,  faith,  and  integrity,  is  committed 
the  guard  of  the  king's  royal  person ;  he  hath  the  controul  and  corn* 
mandment  of  all  officers,  and  others,  whose  dependence  is  on  the  kin^^ 
person ;  and  howsoever  some  would  limit  his  rule  above  the  sayters, 
yet  it  is  oveir  the  whole  court,  and  in  all  places  wheresoever  the  king 
IS  present ;  with  many  other  privilegesy  which  at  this  time  cannot  be 
fully  recited. 

After  all  these  great  c^ces,  and  officers,  I  must  necessarily  add  one 
great  officer  more,  namely,  the  king's  chief  and  principal  secretai^  of 
state,  who  deserves  a  due  respect»  by  his  high  and  honourable  place, io 
i^^id  he  is  so  intimate  and  nigh  to  alTolairs  of  his  Majesty,  either 
private  or  particular*. 


The  Fortn  of  th  Kin^s  Jda^est/s  Wrky  to  the  FeeUy  to  imemble  & 

ParUammt* 

*  CAROLUS,  &c.  Charissimo  consanguineo  suo  £•  Comit.  D. 
salutem.  Quia  de  fidvisamento  &  assensu  conciiii  nostri  pro  quibusdam 
arduis  urgentibus  pegotiis  nos,  statum  &  defensionem  regni  nostri 
Anglise  &  Ecclesiss  Anglicaqse  concement.  quoddam  parHamentUm 
nostrum  apud  civitatem  nostram  Westmonast,  tertio  die  Novembrit 
prox.  futur.  ^teneri  ordinavimus,  &  ibid,  vobiscum  ac  cum  praslat. 
magnatibus  4?    fHroceribus*  diet,     Regni  i^pstri  colloquium  habere. 
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tractare,  vobis  sub  fide  &  ligeanciis,  quibus  nobis  tenemini,  firmiter 
iojungcnd.  mandamus,  quod  considerat.  dictorum  negotiorum  ardui- 
tate  &  periculis  imminentibus,  cessante  excusatione  qiiacanque,  diet* 
die  &c  loco  personalitcr  intersitis  nobiscum,  ac  cum  praelatis,  magnatibus 
&  proceribus  prasdictis,  super  dictis  negotiis  tractatur.  vettrumqiie 
consilium  impensur.  &  hoc  sicttt  nos  &  honorem  nostrum  ac  salvationen» 
&  defensionem  regni  &  ecclesiee  prsedictorum  expeditioncmque  dictorum 
negotiorum  diligitis,  nullatenus  omittatis.  Teste  me  apud  West*  dedmo 
octavo  die  Septembris,  anno  i^gni  nostri  l6. 


The  Form  of  the  Writ  to  the  Sheriff,  ^-c.  for  the  Election  cf  the  Knights 

and  Burgesses  to  assembU  in  Parliament. 

*  REX  Vic.  N.  &c.  salut.  quia  de  advisamento  &  assensu  concilii 
nostri  pro  quibusdam  arduis  6c  urgentibus  negotiis  nos,  statum  8c 
defensionem  Regni  nostri  Anglise  6c  Ecclesiie  Aoglicanse  concemeiit. 
quoddain  pariiamentum  nostrum  apud  civhateitt  nostram  West,  tertio 
die  Novembris,  prox.  futur.  teneti  ordinavimuB,  8c  ibid,  cum  praelatis 
magnatibus  6c  proceribus  dicti  Regni  nostri  colloquium  habere  6c 
tract* 

Tibi  praecipimus  firmiter  injungentes  quod  facta  prodamation.  in 
prox.  comitat.  tuo  post  receptionem  hujus  brev.  nostri  tenend.  die  6c 
loco  praedict.  duos  milit.  gladiis  cinct.  magis  idoneos  &  discretes  comit. 
prsedict.  6c  de  qualib.  civitate  com.  illius  duos  cives,  6c  de  quolibet 
burgo  duos  burgenscs  de  discretion  6c  magis  sufficientibus  libere  ic 
indiffcrenter  per  illos  ;qui  proclam.  hujusmodi  intcrfuer.  juxta  formam 
statutorum  inde  edit.  &  provis.  eligi,  tt  nomina  eorundem  milit* 
civium  6c  burgensium,  sic  electorum,  in  quibusdara  inddtUur.  inter  te 
&  ill6s  qui  hujusmodi  electionis  interfuerit,  inde  conficiendum,  sive 
hujusmodi  electi  praesentes  fuerint  vel  absentes,  inseri,  eosque  ad  diet* 
diem  6c  locum  venire  fac.  Ita  quod  iidem  militcs  plenam  6c  sufficien- 
tem  potestatem  pro  se  6c  communitate  comit.  praedicti,  ac  diet,  cites 
6c  burgensespro  se  6i  communitate  civitafum&  burgorum  prOMlictorom 
divisim  ab  fpsis  habeant  ad  faciendum  6c  consentiendum  bis  quas  tunc 
ibid,  de  com  muni  consilio  dicti  regni  nostri  v^^^nte  Deo)  oontigerint 
ordinan  super  negotiis  antcdictis;.  ita  quod  pro  defectu  potestatis 
hujusmodi,  seu  propter  improvidam  electioiiem  milit.  civium,  ant 
burgeiisium  prsedictorum,  dicta  negotia  rnfecto  non  remaneoiit  quovii 
mudo.  Noliimus  autcm,  quod  tu  nee  aliqub  alit^  vie.  dicti  regni 
nostri  aliqualiter  sit  electus.  £t  electioncm  illam  in  pleno  comitatu 
factam,  distincte  &  aperte  sub  sigillo  tuo  6c  sigillis  eorum  qui  electioni 
illi  interfuerint  nobis  in  cancellar.  nostr.  diet,  diem  &  locum  certifices 
indiiate,  rcmittens  nobis  alteram  partem  indentur,  pnedictarum  prae- 
sentibus  consuet.  una  cum  hoc  breve.  Teste  meipso  apud  West.  18  die 
Scptcmbris^  Anno  Regni  nostri  iQ. 
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The  Prerogative  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliaments 

OF  all  the  courts  of  judicature  in  England,  the  court  of  parliament 
is  the  chicfest  and  greatest  council  of  estate,  called  and  appointed  by 
the  King*s  Majesty ;  the  lords  of  the  upper  house,  by  personal  writs  of 
summons;  and  for  the  commons  house,  a  general  writ  is  sent  to  the 
sherifif  of  every  shire,  or  county,  to  call  together  all  such  freeholders 
(which  can  dispend  forty  shillings  yearly  out  of  their  own  free  lands,  at 
least)  for  the  electing  two  gentlemen  for  knights  of  the  shire;  the  like 
is  directed  to  the  cinque-ports,  for  choice  of  their  barons ;  to  each  city, 
burr6ugh-town«  and  university,  for  choice  of  two  burgesses,  for  every  of 
them,  to  represent  their  several  bodies  in  parliament. 

The  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

This  honourable  assembl/s  meeting  is  noticed  by  the  King's  Majestyy 
to  all  his  subjects^  by  proclamation. 

The  end  of  calling  this  great  assembly,  is  either  the  disturbance  of 
the  church,  by  heresy  or  schism,  danger  of  the  kingdom,  by  war  offen* 
fiive  or  defensive,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  subject,  disturbed  in  the 
courts  of  justice  by  ill  customs,  undue  execution  of  the  laws,  op* 
pression,  &c. 

From  this  high  court  lies  no  appeal,  the  determination  thereof  being 
presumed  to  be  the  act  of  every  particular  subject,  who  is  either 
pres^ent  personally,  or  consenting  by  his  assignee,  suffraged  by  himself. 

This  honourable  assembly  consists  of  two  houses,  upper  and  lower. 
The  upper  is  made  up  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  no  member 
of  that  house  being  under  the  degree  of  a  baron,  all  which  await  the 
lyrit  of  summons,  without  which,  no  place,  no  vote  there ;  and  none 
may  absent  themselves  after  summons,  without  special  proxy  from  his 
Majesty,  whence  he  hath  power  to  depute  one  of  the  said  members  to 
give  his  voice  for  him  in  absence. 

His  Majesty,  who,  by  his  prerogative  royal,  ^hath  the  sole  power,  as 
of  calling,  so  dissolving  this  honourable  assembly,  sits  on  a  throne  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  house;  on  his  right  hand  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  left,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  greatest  officers  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
lord-keeper  (who  is  the  speaker  or  mouth  of  the  house)  treasurer,  privy 
seal,  &c.  have  places  some  on  the  rijght,  som^  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
throne:  The  form  whereof  is  recitecTin  the  statute  of  31,  Henry  the 
VIII. 

The  Manner  of  giving  Voices  in  the  Upper  Hotise,  is  thus* 

The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  their  parliamentary  robes,  thf 
youngest  bishop  reads  prayers ;  those  being  pnded,  the  dark  of  the  house 
readeth  the  bills  (being  first  writ  in  paper)  which  being  once  read,  he 
that  pleaseth  may  speak  either  for,  or  against  it. 
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The  Manner  of  the  Lower  House  is  in  this  Sort, 

The  first  day  each  member  is  called  by  his  name,  every  one  answering 
for  what  place  he  serveth ;  that  done,  they  are  willed  to  chuse  their 
speaker,  who  (thpugh  nominated  by  the  King's  Majesty)  is  to  be  a 
member  of  that  house ;  their  election  being  made,  he  is  presented  by 
them  to  the  King  sitting  in  parliament,  where  after  his  oration  or  speech 
(the  lord-keeper  approving  in  behalf  of  the  king)  he  petitions  his  Majesty 
in  behalf  of  the  house:  First,  for  their  privileges,  from  all  molestations, 
during  the  time  of  sitting.  Secondly,  that  they  may  enjoy  freedom  of 
speech.  Thirdly,  chat  they  may  have  power  to  correct  any  of  their  own 
members  that  are  offenders*  Fourthly,  to  have  favourable  access  to 
his  Majesty  upon  all  occasions,  the  speaker  (in  behalf  of  the  house  of 
commons)  promising  regard  and  full  repect,  as  befitting  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects. 

The  Use  of  the  Parliament 

Consists  in  abrogating  old,  or  making  new  laws,  reforming  all 
grievances  in  the  commonwealth,  whethier  in  religion  or  in  temporal 
affairs,  settling  succession  to  the  crown,  grants,  subsidies,  &c.  and,  in 
sum,  may  be  called  the  great  physician  of  the  kingdom  or  republick. 

The  Speaker's  Place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  speaker  sits  in  a  chair,  placed  somewhat  high  to  be  seen  and 
heard  the  better  of  all ;  the  dark  of  the  hou^  sits  before  him  in  a 
lower  seat,  who  reads  such  bills  as  are  first  propounded  in  their  house, 
or  sent  down  from  the  lords,  for,' in  that  point,  each  house  hath  equal 
authority  to  propound  what  they  think  meet. 

All  bills  be  thrice  in  three  several  days  read,  and  disputed  on,  before 
put  to  question ;  and  so  good  order  is  used  in  the  house,  that  he,  that 
intends  to  speak  to  any  bill,  stands  up  bare-headed  (for  no  more  than 
one  speaks  at  a  time)  speaking  to  the  speaker,  not  one  to  another,  being 
against  the  rule  of  the  house;  and  he  that  speaketh  is  to  speak  no  more 
that  day  to  the  bill  he  hath  spoken  to,  to  avoid  spinning  needlesly  out 
of  time ;  and  their  speeches  must  be  free  from  taunts  of  their  fellow 
members,  that  are  of  contrary  opinions. 

The  speakers  office  is,  when  a  bill  is  read,  as  briefly  as  he  may  to  de- 
clare the  effect  thereof  to  the  house;  and  to  bills  first  agreed  on  by  the 
lords,  and  sent  to  the  commons  for  assent,  if  they  do  assent,  then  are  they 
returned,  subscribed  thus,  Les  communs  ont  assemtus:  So  likewise,  if  the 
lords  agree  to  what  is  sent  to  them  from  the  house  of  commons,  they 
subscribe,  Les  seig?icurs  ont  assentus:  If  the  two  houses  cannot  agree 
(every  bill  being  thrice  read  in  each  house)  then  sometimes  the  lords, 
sometimes  the  commons,  require  a  meeting  of  some  of  each  house, 
whereby  information  may .  be  had  of  each  others  mind,  for  the  pre- 
serviition  of  a  good  correspondency  between  them,  after  which  meeting, 
for  the  most  part,  (though  not  always)  either  part  agrees  to  the  bill  in 
question. 
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The  assent  or  dissent  of  the  upper  Iniuse,  is  each  mao  severally  by 
himself,  and  then  for  so  many  as  he  hath  by  proxy^  they  saying  only, 
Content,  or  Not  content,  and  by  the  major  part,  it  is  agreed  to,  or  dashed. 
But,  in  the  lower  house,  no  luember  can  give  his  voice  to  another  by 
proxy;  the  major  part,  being  present  only,  maketh  the  assent,  or 
dissents  After  a  bill  is  twice  iread  tftei«e,and  engrossed  (being  disputed 
on  enough,  as  conceived)  tbe  speaker  askcth  if  they  will  go  to  question, 
and  if  agreed  to,  holdii^  the  bill  up  in  his  hand,  saith.  As  many  as  will 
Haye  this  bill  pass  conoerning  such  a  matter,  say,  Yea;  and  those  that 
are  against  it.  No:  And  if  it  .be  a  doubt,  which  cry  is  bigger,  the  house- 
is  divided,  the  one  part-that  agrees  not  to  the  bill,  being  bid  to  sit  stii); 
those  that  do,  to  go  down  with  the  bill,  so  plurality  of  voices  allows 
or  dashes.  But  no  bill  is  an  act  of  parliament,  ordinance,  or  edict  of 
law,  though  both  the  houses  unanimously  agree  in  it,  till  it  haih  the 
royal  assent. 

TwcJdng  the  Bjoyid  Asstnt, 

When  bills  are  passed  by  both  houses,  they  ought  to  have  for  appro- 
bation 'the  royal  assent,  which  usually  is  deferred  till  the  last  day  of  the 
sessions,  but  may  be  given  at  .any  time  durii>g  the  parliament ;  touching 
trhich,  it  hath  been  a  question  much  debated,  whether  the  royal  assent 
given  to  any  one  bill  doth  not,  ipso  facto,  conclude  that  present  session  ? 
The  question  is  of  great  consequence,  for,  if  thereby  the  session  be  at 
an  end,  then  ought  every  other  bill,  although  passed  both  the  houses,  to 
be  read  again  three  times  in  either  house,  and  to  have  the  same  proceed- 
ing as  it  had  at  first,  as  if  nothing  had  been  formerly  done  therein;   so 
must  it  be  done  of  all  other  acts  of  the  house :    But,  the  first  session  of 
the  first  parliament  of  King  James,  the  house  being  then  desirous  to 
have  a  bill  passed  forthwith  by  the  royal  assent,  which  should  be 
security  to  the  warden  of  the  fleet,  touching  the  delivery  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sherly,  out  of  execution   (for  it  was  then  qu^tionable  whether  he  was 
subject  to  an  action  of  escape)  did  agree  that  the  giving  of  the  royal 
assent  to  one  bill  or  more  did  not  dissolve  the  sessions,  without  some 
special  declaration  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  that  purpose,   18th  of 
April*   1604.     And  likewise  in  the  Journal   Anno  1  6c  2.  Phil.  6c 
Marise.  ^l  Novem.   That  the  King  and  Queen  came  on  purpose  into 
the  parliament  house  to  give  their  assent  to  Cardinal  Pool's  bill,  and 
upon  question  made  it  was  then  resolved  by  the  whole  house,  that  the 
session  was  not  thereby  concluded,  but  that  they  might  proceed  in  their 
business,  notwithstanding  the  royal  assent  given. 

At  the  giving  of  the  royal  assent,  it  is  not  requisite  the  King  should 
be  present  in  person,  for  by  the  express  word  of  the  statute  of  33 
Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  21,  the  King's  royal  assent  by  his  letters  patents, 
under  his  great  seal,  signed  by  his  hand,  and  declared  and  notified  in 
his  absence  to  .the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to  the  commons 
assembled  in  parliament,  is,  and  ever  was  of  as  good  strength  and 
force,  as  if  the  King  had  been  there  in  person  personally  present,  and 
had  assented  openly  and  publickly  to  the  same,  according  to  which 
statute  the  royal  assent  was  given  by  commission^  Anno  38.  H«  S,  unto 
the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk* 
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The  Manner  of  giving  the  Royai  Assent. 

The  royal  assent  is  giv«n  in  this  sort:  After  some  solemnities  ended, 
the  dark  of  the  crown  readeth  the  titles  of  the  bilk  in  such  order  as 
they  are  in  consequence ;  as  the  title  of  every  bill  is  read,  the  dark  of 
the  parliament  pronounceth  the  royal  assent  according  io  his  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  his  Majesty  in  that  behalf;  if  it  be  a  publick  bill 
to  which  the  King  assenteth,  he  answereth,  Le  Roy  U  voet;  if  a  private 
bill  be  allowed  by  the  King,  the  answer  is,  Soit  fait  comeU  est  desire. 
If  a  publick  bill  which  the  Kif^  forbeareth  to  allow,  Le  Roy  se 
amsera.  To  the  subsidy  bill,  Le  Roy  remercie  ses  loyauix,  subjects 
accept  benevolence  et  oust  le  voult. 

To  the>general  pardon, 

^  Les  prelates  seigneurs  et  commons  en  cest  present  parliament  as- 
semblies, en  nom  de  tours  voutre  autres  subjects,  remercient  tres  hum- 
blement  vostre  Majestie,  et  preut  Dieu  vous  donere  eu  suite  bene  vie 
«t  longe. 

viz. 

The  bishops,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  dissem- 
bled, in  the  name  of  all  your  other  subjects,  do  most  humbly  thank 
your  Majesty,  and  beg  of  God  to  give  you  a  long  and  happy  reifii. 


THS 

COPY  OF  AN  ORDER 

AGREBD  UPON 

IN   THE   HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Upon  Friday  the  Eighteenth  of  June, 
Wherein  every  Man  is  rated  according  to  his  Estate,  for  the  King's  Use« 

Printed  in  the  Year  MDCXLI. 


DUKES,  oi)e  hundred  pounds. 
Marquesses,  eighty  pounds. 
Earls,  sixty  pounds. 
Viscounts,  fifty  pounds. 
Lords,  forty  pounds. 
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Baronets  and  Knights  of  the  Bath,  thirty  pounds. 

Knights,  twenty  pounds. 

Esquires,  ten  pounds. 

Gentlemen  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  five  pounds* 

Recusants  of  all  degrees  to  double  protestants. 

Lord  Mayor,  forty  pounds. 

Aldermen  Knights,  twenty  pounds. 

Citizens  fined  for  Sheri&,  twenty  pounds. 

Deputy  Aldermen,  fifteen  pounds. 

Merchant  Strangers,  Knights,  forty  pounds. 

Common-council  men,  6ve  pounds. 

Livery-men  of  the  first  twelve  companies,  and  those  that  fined  for  it, 
^\e  pounds. 

Livery-men  of  other  companies,  ^(ty  shillings. 

Masters  and  wardens  of  those  other  companies,  five  pounds. 

Every  one  free  of  those  companies,  one  pound. 

Every  Freeman  of  other  companies,  ten  shillings. 

Eveiy  Merchant  that  trades   by  sea,  inhabiting  in  London,  ten 
pounds. 

Every  Merchant  Stranger  that  trades  within  land,  five  pounds. 

Every  English  Merchant  residing  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not 
free,  five  pounds. 

Every  English  factor  that  dwells  in  London,  and  is  not  free  of  the 
city,  forty  shillings. 

Every  stranger  protestant,  handy-craft  trade,  and  artificer,  two  shil- 
lings. 

Every  papist  stranger  and  handy-craft,  four  shillings. 

Every  widow,  a  third  part,  according  to  her  husband's  degree. 

Every  Judge,  a  Knight,  twenty  pounds. 

Every  King's  Serjeant,  twenty-five  pounds. 

Every  Serjeant  at  Law,  twenty  pounds. 

Every  one  of  the   King's,    Queen's,  and  Pence's  Council,  twenty 
pounds. 

Every  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  Doctor  of  Physick,  ten  pounds. 

Every  Bishop,  sixty  pounds. 

Every  Dean,  forty  pounds. 

Every  Canon,  twenty  pounds. 

Every  Prebend,  twenty  pounds. 

Every  Archdeacon,  fifteen  pounds. 

Every  Chancellor  and  every  Commissary,  fifteen  pounds. 

Every  Parson  or  Vicar  at  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  five 
pounds. 

Every  office  worth  above  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  to  be  rated  every  man  that  may  spend  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  thirty  shillings. 

Every  man  that  may  spend  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  five  shillings. 
Every  person  that  is  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  doth  not  receive 
alms,  and  is  not  formerly  rated,  shall  pay  six-pence  per  pole. 


^im  i^K^i*.*^ 
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CURATES  CONFERENCE; 

A    DISCOURSE  BETWIXT  TWO  SCHOLARS; 

Both  of  them  relating  their  hard  Condition,  and  caDSultio^  which  Way 

to  mend  it. 

Interpone  tui$  interdtun  gauiia  curit* 
\WTom  a  QtmiOf  contoianig  Hiirteai  pages,  printed  la  the  Yew  i^i.] 


Master  Poorut, 

WELL  met,  good  Mastor  Needham. 
Masta^  Needliam.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here,    how 
have  you  canvasod  the  course  of  ^e  world  this  many  a  day,   good 
Master  Poorest. 

Afr.  P.Good  Sir,  take  the  pains  as  to  walk  into4Sc.  Paul's  church, 
and  we  will  confer  a  little  before  sermon  begins. 

Mr,  N,  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  must  not  so  suddenly  leave  your 
company,  having  not  enjoyed  your  society  this  long  time. 

Jfr.  P.  Good  Sir,  tdl  me,  are  you  resident  in  Cambridge,  in  the 
college  still ;  1  make  no  question  but  the  university,  and  your  merits, 
have  preferred  you  to  some  good  fellowship,  parsonage,  or  the  like 
good  fortune. 

Mr.  N.  Alas !  good  Master  Poorest,  this  is  not  an  i^'  for  to  bestow 
livings  and  preferments  freely  ;  it  is  now,  as  it  was  said  long  ago  :  Si 
nihil  4ttttd€rUy  ibis,  Homere,  foras,     I  tell  you,  it  is  a  pity  to  see,  how 
juniors  and  dunces  take  possession  of  colleges;  and  scholarships  and  ' 
fellowships  are  bought  and  sold,  as  horses  in  Smithfield.     But  I  hope' 
-you  are  grown  fat  in  the  country,  for  there  is  not  such  corruption 
there,  as  there  is  among  the  Muses. 

Mr.  P.  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you.  I  staid  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  till  I  was  forced  to  leave  it  for  want  of  subsistance.  I  stood 
for  three  or  four  several  scholarships,  and  though  I  was  found  upon 
examination  sufficient,  yet  I  do  seriously  protest,  that  one  time  I  was 
prevented  by  half  a  buck,  and  some  good  wine,  that  was  sent  up,  to 
make  the  fellows  merry ;  and,  another  time,  a  great  lady's  letter  pre- ' 
vailed  against  all  ability  of  parts,  and  endowments  whatsoever;  a  third 
time,  the  warden  of  the  college  had  a  poor  kinsman,  and  so  he  got  the 
major  part  of  the  fellows  on  his  side,  for  fear,  and  flattery,  that  there 
weru  no  hopes  to  swim  against  so  great  a  stream  ;  and  so  I  was  forced 
to  retreat  into  the  country,  and  there  turn  first  an  usher,  and  at  last 
was  made  curate,  under  a  great  prebend,  and  a  double-beneficed  rich 
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man,  where  I  foand  promises  beyond  performances ;  for  my  salary  was 
inferior  by  much  to  bis  cook,  or  his  coachman,  nay,  his  barber  had 
double  my  stipend ;  for  I  was  allowed  but  eight  pounds  per  annum, 
and  get  my  own  victuals,  cloaths,  and  books  as  I  could ;  and  when  i 
told  hiro  the  means  were  too  little,  he  said  that,  if  1  would  not,  he 
could  have  his  cure  supplied  by  another,  rather  for  less  than  what  I 
had  ;  and  so  I  was  yoaked  to  a  small  pittance,  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years. 

Mr.  N.  Is  it  possible^hat  there  should  be  such  a  concurrence  of  hard 
fortunes  ?  It  was  no  othcnvise  in  our  *  university,  when  I  stood  for 
preferment;  for,  at  first,  a  lawyer's  son  had  the  scholarship,  because 
his  father  had  done  some  business  for  the  college  at  common  law;  and 
a  doctor  of  pbysick's  son  was  preferred  in  my  place  to  a  fellow- 
ship, because  his  father  had  cured  the  master^s  wife  of  a  tympany;  and 
so,  finding  all  hopes  gone  there,  I  went  home  to  my  friends,  and,  within 
a  while  after,  I  was  made  a  minister,  and  served  a  cure. 

Mr.  P.  Where,  I  pray  you,  is  your  charge  ? 

Mr,  N,  It  is  in  a  little  poor  parish,  hard  by  Pinchback,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  the  churchwarden  is  scarce  able  to  give  the  minister 
more  than  a  barley  bag-pudding  to  his  Sunday's  dinner;  Where  are 
you  placed  ? 

Mr»  P.  I  serve  9.  cure  hard  by  Hungerford,  in  Wiltshire;  where  my 
allowance  is  so  short,  that,  was  it  not  more  for  conscience  to  be  in  thtt 
'  my  calling,  I  had  rather  be  a  cobler,  and  sit  and  mend  old  shoes. 

Mr,  N.  I  protest,  I  think  we  curates  are  worse  dealt  withal  by  the 
xich  double  beneficed-raen,  than  the  children  of  Israel  were  by  the 
Egyptians ;  for,  though  they  made  them  work  hard,  yet  they  allowed 
them  straw,  and  other  materials,  and  good  victuals ;  for  they  longed 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  ^gypt,  which  proves  they  had  them  a  long 
time ;  but  \ve  ai-e  forced  to  work,  and  yet  can  get  nothing ;  and  yet 
these  should  be  either  fathers  or  brethren  to  us,  but  they  were  ene*  ' 
mies  to  them ;  and  yet  they  dealt  better  with  them^  than  these  do 
with  us. 

Mr.  P.  They  deal  as  badly  with  us,  as  they  do  with  their  flocks,  I 
n^ean  their  parishioners ;  for  they  starve  their  souls,  and  pinch  our 
bodies. 

Mr.  N.  I  wonder  how  these  Up^parsons  would  do,  should  there  be 
but  once  a  general  consent  of  all  the  curates  to  forbear  to  preach  or 
read  prayers  but  for  one  thrcie  weeks,  or  a  month  only,  how  they  would 
be  forced  to  ride  for  it,  and  yet  all  in  vain ;  for  how  can  one  person 
supply  two  places  at  one  time,  twenty  miles  distance  ? 

Mr.  P.  By  my  consent  they  should  have,  for  every  benefice,  a  wife; 
tljey  should  have  variety  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  profit ;  but,  withal, 
I  think  that  course  would  quickly  weary  their  bodies  and  purses  too* 
^Mr,N.  Wives!  oh  strange!  no,  I  would  not  live  to  see  that  day, 
for,  if  they  be  so  fearfully  covetous,  having  but  one,  I  wonder  what 
they  would  be,  having  so.many. 

*  Ciunbridg*^ 
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Mr.  P.  Ob,  Sir,  I  tell  you,  they  might,  by  this  course,  in  time 
stand  in  no  need  of  curates,  nor  darks  neither;  for,  if  they  could  speak 
as  much  in  the  church  as  at  home,  tbey  might  serve  the  turn ;  and 
they  are  all  masters  of  art,  to  gather  up  the  small  tithes  and  Easter- 
book,  as  well  as  the  dark* 

Mr,  N,  Nay,^now  since  we  are  fallen  upon  it,  I  will  tell  you,  our 
parson  hath  a  M vkig  in  Louden^  as  well  as  here,  and  his  wife  is  so  mi- 
setably  proud,  that  both  livings  will  scarce  suffice  to  maintain  her ;  in- 
somuch, that  she  takes  out  of  the  curate's  wages,  as,  half  of  every  fu- 
neral sermon,  and  out  of  all  burials,  churchings,  weddings,  christen- 
ings, &CC,  she  hath  half  duties,  to  buy  lace,  pins,  gloves,  Sins,  black- 
bags,  sattin  petticoats,  &c.  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  puny 
servitor  to  go  before  her ;  nay,  she  pays  half  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  coach,  which  she  either  gets  from  her  husband,  or  else  from  the 
curate,  by  subtracting  his  allowance  at  the  quarter-day;  and,  what  is 
more,  she  made  her  curate  in  London  to  enter  into  bond  privately  to 
her  husband,  to  leave  the  place  at  half  a  year's  warning ;  or  else  her 
husband,  the  parson  of  the  pl&ce,  would  not  have  granted  him  a  li- 
cense for  the  place. 

Mr.  P.  Oh  strange !  Is  it  possible,  that  this  old  remainder  of  popery 
should  be  yet  upheld  by  our  clergy,  to  have  such  Pope  Joans  to  rule 
the  church.  I  have  heard  say,  there  are  three  places  in  which  a  wo- 
man never  should  bear  any  sway;  the  buttery,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
church ;  for  women  are  too  covetous  by  nature  to  keep  a  good  house ; 
and  too  foolish  to  rule  a  church. 

Mr.  N.  Alas !  Master  Needham,  there  is  a  necessity  in  this,  for  I 
think  our  parson  hath  scarce  wit  enough  to  do  it;  and  though  he  had, 
yet  his  wife's  tongue  would  put  him  out  of  his  wits,  if  he  should  not 
let  her  have  her  will. 

Mr.  P.  What  care  I  how  she  punished  him,  so  that  she  did  not  in- 
trench upon  our  liberties;  but,  alas!  she  breaks  her  husband's  back, 
and  pinches  our  bellies. 

Mr^  N.  Such  a  piece  of  correction  hath  our  parson  too ;  for  I  bought 
one  new  cloke*  in  six  years,  and  that  money  too  was  given  me  in  le- 
gacy by  a  good  parishioner;  and  she,  oh  how  she  envied  my  felicity, 
and  informed  her  husband,  that  I  waxed  proud;  and  advised  him  to 
get  another  in  my  place. 

Mr.  P.  Is  it  possible!  and  yet  our  she-regent  is.  not  unlike  her;  for 
she  frets  fearfully  to  hear  that  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the 
parish,  loves  me  so  much ;  it  gauls  her  to  the  quick,  if  the  parish- 
ioners, out  of  their  loves,  give  me  any  thing  to  mend  my  salary ;  oh  she 
thinks  all  is  lost  that  goes  beside  her  hands ! 

Mr.  N.  Well,  but  what  does  your  great  parson  with  all  his  wealth  ? 
Does  he  keep  good  hospitality  ?  Or  is  he  charitable  to  the  poor,  what's 
his  name  ?  Dr.  Proud. 

Mr.  P.  Alas  nothing  less ;  he  weareth  cassocks  of  damask,  and 
plush,  good  beavers,  and  silk  stockings :  can  play  well  at  tables,  or 
gleek,  can  hunt  well,  and  bowl  very  skilfully ;  is  deeply  experienced  in 
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racy  canary,  and  can  relish  a  cup  of  right  claret;  and  so  passeth  the 
.time  away  :  what  is  your  great  overseer's  *  name  ? 

Mr.  N,  Dr.  Harding.     What  goodness  lodgeth  in  his  corpse  ? 

Mr.  P.  Little  or  none,  he  is  worse  than  yours;  for  he  never  comes, 
to  visit  his  parish,  but,  horse-leech  like,  he  sucks  them ;  he  loves 
preying  better  than  praying,  and  forces  his  parish  to  humility,  by  op- 
pressing them;  he  was  a  main  projector  for  two  shillings  and  nine-pence 
in  the  pound,  and  looks  like  a  piece  of-  recsed  bacon,  ever  since  the 
plot  failed;  he  is  tormented  with  the  yellow  jaundice,  and  a  wanton 
\vi(b,  which,  like  two  incarnate  devils,  will  force  him  to  believe  a  bell 
before  he  comes  thither. 

Mr.  N.  It  lis  no  great  matter;  it  is  but  just  that  he,  that  tormeate 
others,  should  taste  the  same  sauce  himself. 

Mr.  P.  I  will  tfiW  you  what  his  custom  is,  when  he  comes  amongsl 
us;  he  neither  prays,  nor  preaches ;  the  one  I  think  he  will  not,  the 
otter  I  fear  he  cannot  perform. 

Mr.  N.  Oh  strange!  how  came  he  then  by  such  livings  ? 

Air,  P.   Easily  enough,  for  it  is  money  that  makes  the  parson's . 
horse  to  go  now  a-days  f,  for  they  may  say  to  parsons,  as  it  hath  been 
of  old  said  of  books,  qvanti  emisti  kunef 

Mr.  N.  I  will  assure  you,  I  am  afraid  he  is  discontented  at  our 
church  government,  as  well  as  many  other  great  parsons ;  for  they  force 
and  strictly  enjoin  their  curates  to  read  all  divine  service,  whi^  they 
never  do  themselves. 

Mr.  P.  It  is  a  strange  world,  that  they  should  flourish  and  flow  in 
wealth  for  doing  nothing,  and  the  poor  curates,  that  do  all,  can  get  no- 
thing ;  I  will  tell  you  truly,  he  has  not  given  his  parish  a  sermon  tkese. 
three  quarters  of  a  =  year. 

Mr.  N.  I  wonder  how  they  can  answer  the  canon^  which  enjcuos 
ihem  to  preach  once  a  month. 

Mr,  P.  Pish,  what  do  you  talk  to  them  pfthe  caTions;  they,  who 
can  make  new  ones,  think  they  may  slight  the  eld  ones  ;  their  caaons 
are  like  those  laws  which  caught  flies,  but  could  not  hold  hornets  or 
great  bees  ;  they  arc  the  curates,  who  are  set  to  be  cannoniers:  these 
endure  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  this  once  or  twice  anlay  preaching; 
alas !  they  say,  as  the  priests,  did  once  to  Judas,  *  What  is  that  to  us^ 
See  you  to  that/ 

Mr.  K.  You  speak  truth,  and  I  will  maintain  it,  that  our  doctor 
differs  not  much  from  the  weathercock  on  the  church  steeple ;  for  as 
it  is  placed  highest,  says  nothing,  is  sounding  brass,  or  some  such  metal, 
and  turns  as  the  wind ;  sohe  rules  all  the  p«rtsh,  seldom  preaches, is  voidof 
^charity,  and  turns  in  his  courses  e\*ery  time  ?  for  sometimes  be  is  all  fot 
Ceremony,  sometimes  indifferent,  sometimes  against  them  ;  he  hath  juade 
a  terrible  combustion,  Where  and  how 'to  place  the  Lord's  table;  it  stood 
in  the  church,  anon  it  must  be  advanced  into  the  quire  ;  then  it  must 
be  east  and  west,  and  presently  after  north  and  south,  covered,  uncx)- 
vered,  railed,  without  rails,  of  this  fashion,  of  that,  of  this  wood,  of. 
another;  nay,  he.htmself,  who  was  the^rst  that  altered  it,  hathiH>w,, 
within  this  month  or  two,  altered  his  opinion,  and  placed  it  again  in  the 
body  of  the  church  :  oh  fine  \deathercock  ! 

'Hector.  t  Thieit  certMnly  were  lad  dA^i)  wbfln  the  word  of  God  was  set  to  sale. 
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Mr.  P.  Ohifeiinentable !  that  curates  should  be  shadows  to  such 
empty  shells ;  but  our  great  doctor  is  of  another  strain ;  he  cares  not 
much,  I  think,  whether  there  was  any  table  or  communion  at  all,  so 
that  be  may  receive  his  tithes;  it  is  not  so  much  to  him  whether  it  be 
#n  altar,  or  a  table,  so  that  he  can  get  the  gold  that  comes  from  it ;  he 
is  so  taken  with  covetousness,  that,  so  he  may  get  money,  what  cares 
lie  for  either  preaching  or  pray ing  ?  I  tell  you,  he  threatened  a  poor 
widow,  to  put  her  into  the  court ;  because  (as  ke  was  told)  she  hi^ 
thirteen  ei^s  fn  a  nest,   and  yet  gave  him  but  one  for  tithe. 

Mr,  N.  Wellf-our  master  is  as  full  of  law,  as  yours  can  be  of  co- 
vetousness;  he  threatened  one  of  his  parishioners  for  sneezing  in  prayer- 
time,  because  be  hindered  his  devotitm  ;  na^,  he  made  one  jaunt  it  up 
a  foot  into  the  arches*  fourscore  miles,  becatse  he  dchircd  to  receive  ti^e 
communion  in  his  seat ;  nay»  I  protest,  that  the  parishioners,  when 
they  hear  he  is  going  away,  do  usually  make  him  some  feast,  but  ijt 
is  for  joy,  that  they  shall  be  rid  of  him  till  next  summer. 

Mr,  P.  What  is  yours  a  good  able  scholar  ? 

Mr.  N,  Yes,  he  is  a  scholar  good  enough,  but  he  preaches  Christ 
out  of  contention. 

Mr,  P,  That  is  something  yet,  but,  alas!  our  parson  is  as  bad  as 
one  of  Saiinderson's  doctors;  for  he  was  made  doctor  f  in  Scotland, 
"wheu  our  King  was  there:  I  will  warrant  you,  that  he  knows  not  whe- 
ther St.  Ambrose  was  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  father. 

Mr.  N.  Oh  miserable! 

Mr^  P.  Nay,  he  holds  Greek  for  heathenish,  and  Hebrew  for 
Jewish  languages,  and  Latin,  he  saySt  is  the  language  of  Rome,  and 
8u  holds  ignorance  best  in  these ;  he  scarce  knows  the  difference  be* 
twixt  annus  %  and  Annasjl,  and  betwixt  anus  **  <»r  atiasff :  I  have  heard 
him  read  opa,  tenebr.  for  opera  ienebrantmy  because  thay  were  cut  a  little 
short,  and  said  the  printers  deserved  to  be  punished  for  curtailing  Latin: 
I  heard  him  also  decline  senex  for  an  old  mottf  gaiitivo  «e»ec»||||,  and 
was  confident  that  he  was  light  too. 

Mr.  N,  Oh  !  such  doctors  had  need  to  pray,  that  popery  may  come 
in  i^ain,  for  then  it  was  well  when  the  priest  could  read  Latin,  whe- 
ther it  was  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  P.  And  yet  he  is  loaden  with  no  less  than  a  good  parsonage,  a 
great  vicarage,  two  prebendships,  and  another  place  worth  fourscorfB 
pounds  by  the  year;  it  is  impossible  sure  for  him  to  preach,  for  telling 
his  money. 

Mr.  N.  Any  of  those  places  would  suffice  you,  or  myself,  but,  alas ! 
Wishes  and  Woulders,  you  know  how  the  proverb  runs ;  these  optative 
moods  are  meerly  poor  and  beggarly. 

Mr.  P.  I  deal  plainly  witkyou,  I  was  offered  a  place  in  the  city  of 
London,  but  the  name  of  ic  frightened  me ;  it  was  at  St.  PeterVpoor  §§, 
a»d,  I  thought,  I  had  enough  of  poverty  already,  and  so  I  refused  it. 

Mr.  N.  Just  so  was  I  offered  to  serve  a  cure  more  north  by  far  than 

•  The  JkrchUhop**  court.  t  Without  doing  a  proper  and  regular  exercise  before  tfitft 
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this  is,  but  tbe  name  of  it  startled  me,  and  turned  aside  all  resolution 
towards  it;  for  it  was  at  a  place  called  Stcrveling  in  Cumberland^ 

Mr  P.  Nay.  I  will  tell  you  more.  Master  Needham ;  I  thougbt  to 
have  gone  up  to  London,  had  not  our<^doctor's  curate  there,  one  Mas- 
ter Hand-little, told  me  plainly,  that  most  curates  in  London  lived  upon 
citizens  trenchers ;  and,  were  it  not  that  they  were  pitiful  and  charitable 
to  them,  there  was  no  possibility  of  subsistance ;  and  that,  of  late,  it 
went  harder  with  them,  than  before ;  for  ever'since  the  parsons  have  so 
enhanced  their  revenucsy  the  citizens  have  mainly  withdrawn  their 
purser,  so  that  now  the  curate  must  live  upon  his  set  pittance,  or  else 
starve. 

Mr.  N.  Well,  Master  Poorest,  1  do  not  intend  to  stay  longer  in  the 
country,  for  I  will  wait  here  in  town  upon  hopes  a  while. 

Mr.  P.  Do  as  you  please,  but  you  will  find  the  old  proverb  true, 
London  lick  penny. 

Mr.  N.  I  am  resolved  upon  it,  though  I  go  to  the  three-penny  ordi- 
nary; my  reason  is,  I  do  hear  say,  that  there  are  great  store  of  darks 
places  about  London,  that  are  good  allowances  fur  scholars,  some 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  per  annum ;  I  know  some 
of  the  parish  clarks  are  worth  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds;  oh 
their  feti  come  in  sleeping  or  waking ;  what  think  you  of  the  plot  ? 

Mr,  P.  I  marry,  such  places  are  worth  the  while,  but  how  should 
one  catch  them  ? 

Mr.  N.  I  will  assure  you,  it  is  a  shame,  that  such  mechanicks 
should  live  in  such  state  as  they  do;  many  of  them  are  as  greedy  of 
funerals,  as  vultures  of  dead  carcases;  and  they  are  roost  of  them  in 
an  ill  name,  for  exacting  most  grossly  in  their  fees;  hence  it  is  that 
some  of  them  rule  the  whole  parish,  i&nd  parson,  and  all;  you  shall 
see  them,  upon  festH*al-days,  as  well  cloathed  as  the  chicfest  citizens ; 
their  fingers  as  full  of  rings  of  gold,  as  an  old  ale-wife,  that  has  bu« 
ried  four  or  five  husbands  ;  and  their  necks  set  as  big  with  a  curious 
ruff,  as  any  the  proudest  Dons  in  Spain ;  oh  what  pure  rich  night- 
caps they  wear,  and  goo4  beavers!  besides  all  this,  they  can  have  their 
'meetings  usually  in  taverns  of  three  or  four  pounds  a  sitting,  when 
poor  curates  must  not  look  into  a  red  lettice,  under  fear  of  a  general 

censure. 

Mr.  P.  Oh  strange!  I  think  it  was  well  if  cuiates  could  turn  parish 
darks ;  if  it  be  as  you  say,  it  is  the  better  course  by  far. 

Mr.  N,  Come,  come,  I  tell  you,  we  are  bound  to  look  out  for  our- 
selvte,  and  I  know  no  more  safer '  course  than  this,  for  most  of  the 
clarks  have  trades  to  live  upon  beside;  but  1  hope  their  charter  nill 
fail,  and  then  others  may  come  into  their  places. 

Mr.  P.  What  say  you.  Master  Needham,  how  strong  are  you,  will 
you  go  and  shew  me  that  pretty  banqueting-house  for  curates,  1  mean 
the  three-penny  ordinary,  for  I  can  go  no  higher?    '  '-.       ' 

M^.  N.  1, 1,  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  am  almost  at  the  same  ebb ; 
but  let  us  hope  better ;  things  will  not  always  ride  in  this  rack. 

Mr.  P.  Sir,  I  conceive  plainly,  that  we  curates  are  but  as  the  stalky 
ing-horses  to  the  clarks,  for  they  g^t  wealth  by  our  labours. 
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Mr.  N,  Are  you  advised  of  that  ?  You  would  say  so  indeed,  should 
you  but  see  some  of  their  bills,  so  much  for  burials,  so  much  for  the 
knell,  so  much  for  the  gpiiTe  ;  for  the  corpse  more,  if  coffined  ;  more 
yet,  iif  in  such  a  church-yard;  more  than  that,  if  in  the  church  ;  higher 
yet,  if  it  be  in  the  chancel;  beyond  all  these,  if  buried  with  torches, 
and  sermon,  and  mourning  with  attendance ;  but  it  is  put  upon  the 
highest  strain,  if  it  be  a  strailger.  Besides,  for  marriages  by  banes,  or 
by  license,  for  making  the  certificate ;  so  for  churchings,  and  divers 
other  ways,  and  nothing  to  the  curate  all  this  while. 

Mr,  P.  Well,  I  conceive  it  more  than  ever  I  did  ;  but  now  Jet  us 
leave  off  di.^course,  and  fall  to  our  commons.  What  a  pretty  modicum 
I  have  here  ?  Sure  this  ordinary-keeper  bj^s  been  some  cook  or  scul- 
lion in  a  college:  how  dextrously  the  fellow  plays  the  logician,  in  di- 
viding the  meat  ?  It  is  an  excellent  place  sure,  to  learn  abstinence  by ; 
I  promise  you,  I  will  visit  this  house,  as  my  stock  holds  out.  It  is  just 
one  degree  above  dining  with  Duke  Humphry,  it  is  as  good  a9  a. pre- 
servative against  surfeits. 

Mr,  N,  On,  good  brother,  it  is  as  fine  a  refreshment  as  may  be;  I 
hold  it  wonderous  good,  for  here  a  man  shall  be  sure  to  rise  from  his 
meat,  as  many  others  use  to  sit  down  to  it,  with  a  stomach. 

Mr.  P.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  which  I  had  idmobt  forgotten,  I 
was  ciffered  the  other  day  to  go  a  voyage  to  the  East-Indies,  to  be 
preacher  in  a  ship. 

Mr,  N.  Excellent  well,  oh  refuse  it  n  H ;  it  is  far  beyond  living 
ashore,  for  ten  pounds  per  annum;  I  knowyiu  will  find  brave  worthy 
merchants,  you  cannot  want,  if  you  undertake  it. 

Mr,  P.  I  promise  you,  1  had  determined  to  have  gone  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  upon  our  narrow  seas;  but,  if  the  voyage  be  so  good, 
,  I  will  away  (God  willing)  next  spring. 

Mr.  N,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  intend,  if  I  miss  of  hopes  this  way 
here,  to  sollicit  to  be  a  preacher  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  if  there  be 
any  service  this  next  summer;  for  we  cannot  be  lower  than  now  we  are ; 
I  would  have  given  you,  Master  Poorest,  «nQ  pint  of  wine,  but  ultra 
posse  non  est  esse*^  as  you  know. 

Mr.  P,  I  am  as  willing  to  have  done  the  Mke  to  yourself,  not  hav- 
ing seen  you  so  long  since,  but  my  purse  denies  ability. 

Mr,  N,  I  must  be  gone  at  one  of  the  clock,  to  meet  with  a  gentle- 
man of  the  inns  of  court;  well,  good  brother,  God  bless  us  both,  and 
«e|id  us  better  times,  and  a  happy  meeting.    Farewel. 

*  Or*  no  pae  a^^  go  bejond  bis  ability. 
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A   DESCRIPTION 

OPTHEVAI|OI» 

KIl^GDORi    OF    MACARIA; 

Shewing  its  excellent  gov^nmetit,  whereiri  the  inhabitants  live  in  great 
prosperity,  health,  and  happinrss;  the  king  obeyed,  the  nobles  ho- 
noured, and  all  good  men  respected  ;  vice  punished,  and  virtue  rfr- 
warded.     An  example  to  other  nations. 

In  a  Dialogue  between  a  Scholar  and  a  Traveller. 


[From  a  Qnurtp^  cootBiBing  fifteen  ptf^a^y  printed  at  Londoii  for  Francis  ConstaM^ 

Anno  1 641.] 


To  the  high  dnd  honourable  Court  (f  Parliament,* 

Vv  hereas  I  am  confident,  that  this  honourable  court  will  lay  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  world's  happiness,  before  the  final  recess  thereof,  I  ha>'e 
adventured  to  cast  in  my  widow's  mite  into  the  treasury  ;  not  as  an 

.  instructer,  or  counsellor,  to  this  honourable  assembly,  but  have  de- 
livered my  conceptions  in  a  fiction,  as  a  more  mannerly  way,  having 
for  my  pattern  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  once  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England ;  and  humbly  desire  that  this  honourable 
assembly  will  be  pleased  to  make  U9c  of  any  thing  thcrem  contained, 
if  it  may  stand  with  their  pleasures,  and  to  laugh  at  the  rest,  as  a 
solace  to  my  mind,  beir^  inclined  to  do  good  to  the  publick.  So 
humbly  craving  leave^  that  I  may  take  my  leave.  I  rest,  this  twenty-: 
fifth  of  October,  l641. 


J'raoeller. 

WELL  met,  Sir,  your  habit  profebses  scholarship;  Are  you  a 
graduate?  ^ 

Scholar,  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  &  Master  of  Arts. 

*  This  was  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  third  of  Norember,  1640,  and  hav- 
ing chosen  Mr.  L>eDthall  their  speaker,  fell  immediately  upon  their  grievances,  as  ship-mooey, 
innovations  in  religion,  &c .    To  accuse  Mr.  Secretary  Windebank,  of  being  a  gre^t  promoter  of 
Popery ;    to  vot^  Archbishop  Laud  a  traitor,  and  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  in  Scotland ; 
to  impeach  the    Lord  ^tr^nord  of  high  treason,   and  to  declare   the  Lord   Keeper    Finch 
to  be  a  traitor.    And  instead  of  driving  oot  the  Scots,  who  had  invaded  England,  with  a  power, 
ful  army,  and  offered  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Freuch  king,  suffered  them 
to  remain  in  a  body,  in  the  North  of  Fngland,  advanced  them  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  obliged  the  king  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  leave  himself  and  kingdom  to  the  mercy  of  those 
rebels.    Heqce  we  may  gather  the   intention  of  this  little  treatise,  whdch,  composed  by  way  of 
novel,  was  designed  to  intimate  a  new  model  of  government  therein  specified,  as  the  properesC 
means  to  reconcile  %Y\t  destructive  breach,  th»t  then  wis  beginning  to  appear  between  the  ku^ 
#4d  his  parliament. 
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Trav*  But,  what  do  you  hear  in  the  Exchange  ?  I  conceive  you 
trade  in  knowledge,  and  here  is  no  place  to  trafHck  for  it ;  neither  in  the 
book  of  rates  is  there  any  imposition  upon  such  commodities  :  So  that 
you  have  no  great  business  either  here,  or  at  the  custom-house.  Come, 
let  us  go  into  tht*  fields ;  t  am  a  traveller,  and  can  tell  you  strange 
news,  and  much  knowledge  ;  and  I  have  brought  it  over  the  sea,  with- 
out paying  any  custom,  though  it  be  worth  all  the  merchandise  in  the 
"world. 

SchoL  We  scholars  love  to  hear  news,  and  to  learn  kodw ledge;  I 
will  wait  upon  you,  go  whither  yon  will. 

Trav,  Well,  we  will  go  into  Mporfields,  and  take  a  turn  or  two; 
there  we  shall  be  out  of  this  noise,  and  throng  of  people. 

Schd,  Agreed  ;  but,  as  we  go,  what  good  news  do  you  hear  of  the  ' 
parliament  ? 

Trav.  I  hear  that  they  are  generally  bent  to  make  a  good  reforma* 
Uon ;  but  that  they  have  some  stops  and  hinderances,  so  that  they  can- 
not make  such  quick  dispatch  as  they  would  ;  and  if  any  experience, 
which  I  have  learned  in  my  long  travels,  may  stand  them  in  stead,  I 
would  willingly  impart  it  for  the  publick  good. 

SchoU  I  like  that  well;  I. pray  you  declare  some  good  experience, 
that  I  may  say  that  I  have  gained  something  by  the  company  oi  tra- 
vejlers. 

Trao,  In  a  kingdom  callc^  Macaria^  the  king  and  the  governors  do 
live  in  great  honour  and  riches,  and  the  people  do  live  in  great  plenty, 
prosperity,  health,  peace,  and  happiness,  and  have  not  half  to  much 
trouble  as  they  have  in  these  European' countries. 

Schol.   That  seemeth  to  me  impossible  ]  You  travellers  must  take 
heed  of  two  things  principally  in  your  relations  ;  first,  that  you  say 
nothing  that  is  generally  deemed  impossible;  second ly^  that  your>ela- 
^ion  hath  no  contradiction  in  it»  or  else  all  men  will  think  that  you  r 
make  use  of  the  traveller's  privilege,  to  wit,  ^  to  lye  by  authority/ 

TraVi  If  I  con  Id  change  all  the  minds  in  England,  as  easily  aft,  ( 
suppose,  I  shall  change  yours,  this  kingdom  would  be  presently  like 
to  it:  When  you  hear  the  manner  of  their  government,  you  will 
deem  it  to  be  very  possible,  and,  withal,  very  easy. 

SchoL  I  pray  you,  declare  the  manner  of  their  government,  for  I 
think  long  till  I  hear  it. 

Trav,  As  for  brevity  in  discourse,  I  shall  answer  your  deiire.  They 
have  a  great  *  council,  like  to  the  parliament  of  England ;  but  it  Mtteth 
once  a  year  for  a  short  space,  and  they  hear  no  complaints  against  any 
but  ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  ofiiceA ;  those  they  trounce  soundly, 
if  there  be  cause  :  Besides,  they  have  ^vq  under  councils ;  to  wit 


A  Council  of  Husbandi^. 
A  Council  of  Fishing. 
A  Council  of  Trade  by  Land^ 
A  Council  of  Trade  by  Sea^ 
A  Council  fqr  new  Plantatioi^ 
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These  sit  once  a  year,  for  a  short  space,  and  have  power  to  hear  land 
determine,  and  to  punish  malefactors  severely,  and  to  reward  benefac- 
tors honourably,  and  to  make  new  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
the  great  council,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  like  as  court-leets  and 
corporations  have,  within  their  own  precincts  and  liberties,  in  Eng- 
land. 

Schoi.  I  pray  you.  Sir,  declare  some  of  the  principal  laws  made  by 
those  councils. 

TrffO.  The  Council  ofHusbandy  hath  ordered,  that  the  twentieth 
part  of  every  man's  goods,  that  dieth,  shall  be  employed  about  the  im- 
proving of  lands,  and  making  highways  foir,  and  bridges  over  rivers;  by 
which  means  the  whole  kingdom  is  become  like  to  a  fruitful  garden,  the 
highways  are  paved,  and  are  as  fair  as  the  streets  of  a  city  ;  and,  as  for 
bridges  over  rivers,  they  are  so  high,  that  none  are  ever  drowned  in  their 
travels. 

Also,  they  have  established  a  law,  that,  if  any  man  holdeth  more 
/  (  land  than  he  is  able  to  improve  to  the  utmost,  he  shall  be  admonished, 
A  first,  of  the  great  hinderance  which  it  doth  to  the  corapionwealdi ; 
secondly,  of  the  prejudice  to  himself;  and  if  he  do  not  amend  his  hus- 
bandry, within  a  year's  space,  there  is  a  penalty  set  upon  him,  which  is 
yearly  doubled,' till  his  lands  be  forfeited,  and  he  banished  out  of  the 
kingdom,  as  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  Council  of  Fishing,  there  are  laws  established,  whereby  im« 
mense  riches  are  yearly  drawn  out  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  Council  of  Trade  by  Land,  there  are  established  laws,  so  that 
there  are  not  too  many  tradesmen,  nor  too  few,  by  enjoying  longer  or 
shorter  times  of  apprentiships. 

'In  the  Council  of  Trade  by  Sea,  there  is  established  a  law,  that  all 
traffick  is  lawful,  which  may  inrich  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Council  for  new  Plantations,  there  is  established  a  law,  that 
every  year  a  certain  number  shall  be  sent  out,  strongly  fortified,  and  pro- 
vided for  at  the  publick  charge,  till  such  times  as  they  may  subsist  by 
their  own  endeavours:  And  this  number  is  set  down  by  the  said 
council,  wherein  they  take  diligent  notice  of  the  surplusage  of  people 
that  may  be  spared. 

SckoltBixt  you  spoke  of  peace  to  be  permanent  in  that  kingdom,  how 
can  that  be  ? 

Trao,  Very  easily ;  for  they  have  a  law,  that,  if  any  prince  shall  at- 
tempt any  invasion,  his  kingdom  shall  be  a  lawful  prize :  And  the  iih 
habitants  of  this  happy  country  are  so  numerous,  strong,  and  rich,  that 
they  have  destroyed  some,  without  any  considerable  resistance ;  and  the 
rest  take  warning. 

SchoL  But  you  spoke  of  health,  how  can  that  be  procured  by  a  better 
way,  than  we  have  here  in  England  ? 

Trav.  Yes,  very  easily  ;  for  they  have  an  house,  or  College  of  Expe* 
rience,  where  they  deliver  out,  yearly,  such  medicines  as  they  find  out 
by  experience  ;  and  ail  such  as  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  any  expe- 
riment, for  the  health  or  wealth  of  men,  are  honourably  rewarded  at  the 
publick  charge,  by  which  their  skill  in  husbandy,  physick^  and  surgery, 
is  inost  es^cellent* 


\ 
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^choL    But  this  is  against  physicians. 

Trao,     In  Macaria,  the  parson  of  every  parish  is  a  good  physician,  , 
aud  doth  execute  both   functions;   to  wit,   cura  ammarum^  ^  cura   ].,- 
^orporum^;  and  they  think  it  as  absurd  for  a  divine  to  be  without  the  / 
skill  of  physick,  as  it  is  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles;  and  the 
physicians,  being  true  naturalistSy  may  as  well  become  good  divines,  as 
the  divines  do  become  good  physicians. 

SchoL  Rut  you  spoke  of  the  great  facility  that  these  men  have 
in  their  functions,  how  can  that  be? 

Trav.  Very  easily ;  for  the  divines,  by  reason  that  the  society  of 
experiments  is  liable  to  an  action,  if  they  shall  deliver  out  any  false 
receipt,  are  not  troubled  to  try  conclusions,  or  experiments,  but 
only  to  consider  of  the  diversity  of  natures,  complexions,  and  constitu- 
tions, which  they  arc  to  know,  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as  well  as  of 
bodies. 

Sckol.  I  know  divers  divines  in  England  that  are  physicians,  and 
therefore  I  hold  well  with  this  report :  and  1  would  that  all  were  such, 
for  they  have  great  cstim  ition  with  the  people,  and  can  rule  them  at 
their  pleasure. 

Bat  how  Cometh  the  facility  of  becoming  good  divines  ? 
'     Trav.    They  are  all  of  approved  ability  in  human  learning,  before 
they  take  in  hand   that  function  ;  and  then  they  have  such  rules,  that  , 
they  need   no  considerable  study  to  accomplish  all  knowledge  fit  for 
divim*s,  by  reason  that  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinions  amongst  them. 

SchoL     How  can  that  be  ? 

Trav,  Very  easily;  for  they  have  a  law,  that,  if  any  divine  shall 
publish  a  new  opinion  to  the  common  people,  he  shall  be  accounted  a 
disturber  of  the  publick  peace,  and  shall  suffer  death  for  it. 

Schol,  But  that  is  the  way  to  keep  them  in  error  perpetually,  if  they 
be  once  in  it. 

Trao.  You  are  deceived ;  for,  if  any  one  hath  conceived  anew  opinion,  \ 
he  is  allowed  every  year  freely  to  dispute  it  before  the  great  council ; 
if  he  overcome  his  adversaries,  or  such  as  are  appointed  to  be  opponents, 
then  it  is  generally  received  for  truth ;  if  he  be  overcome,  then  it  is 
declared  to  be  false. 

SchoL  It  seemeth  that  they  are  Christians  by  your  relation  of  the 
parochial  ministers,  but  whether  are  they  Protestants  or  Papists  ? 

Trav,  Their  religion  consists  not  in  taking  notice  of  several 
opinions  and  sects,  but  is  made  up  of  infallible  tenets,  which  may  be 
proved  by  invincible  arguments,  and  such  as  will  abide  the  grand  test 
of  extreme  dispute ;  by  which  means  none  have  power  to  stir  up 
schisms  and  heresies ;  neither  are  any  of  their  opinions  ridiculous  to 
those  who  are  of  contrary  minds. 

SchoL  But  you  spoke  of  great  honour,  which  the  governors  have  i^ 
the  kingdom  of  Macaria. 

^Trav.  They  must  needs  receive  great  honour  of  the  people,  by 
reason  that  there  is  no  injustice  done,  or  very  seldom,  perhaps  once 


in  an  age. 


*  The  care  both  of  umU  tad  bodi«t* 
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Sckol.  But  how  come  tbqr  by  their  great  riches  whith  you 
speak  of? 

TrOD.  It  »  holden  a  principal  policy  in  state,  to  allow  to  die 
■misters  of  ttate«  judges^  aad  chief  officeiB,  great  revenues ;  for  thai, 
n  case  they  do  not  their  duty*  in  looking  to  the  kingdom's  safety,  for 
oons€ieiice*«die,  yet  they  may  do  it  for  fear  of  losing  their  own  great 
estates. 

Schtd,  But  how  can  the  King  of  Macaria  be  so  rich  as  you  speak 
of? 

Trao.  He  taketh  a  strict  course  that  all  his  crown  lands  be  improv- 
ed to  the  utmost,  as  forests,  parks,  chaces,  &c.  by  which  means  his 
y  /  tevenues  arc  so  great,  that  he  seldom  needeth  to  put  impositions  upoa 
'  \  fais  subjects^  by  reason  he  hath  seldom  any  wars ;  and,  if  th<*re  be 
cause,  the  subjects  arc  as  ready  to  give,  as  he  to  demand ;  for  thej 
hold  it  to  be  a  principal  policy  in  state,  to  keep  the  King's  coffers  full, 
and  so  full,  that  it  is  an  astonishment  to  all  invaders. 

Scholi  But|  how  cometh  the  King's  great  honour  which  you 
^eak  of  ? 

TrcFD.  Who  can  but  love  and  honour  such  a  prince,  who,  in  his 
tender  and  parental  care  of  the  publick  gpod  of  his  loving  subjects, 
nseth  no  pretences  for  realities,  like  to  some  princes,  in  their  acts  of 
State,  edicts,  and  proclamations  ? 

Sehol.  But  you  travellers  must  take  heed  of  contradictions  in  your 
relations ;  you  have  affirmed,  that  the  governors  in  Macaria  have 
not  half  so  much  trouble,  as  you  have  in  these  European  kingdoms, 
and  yet  by  your  report  they  have  a  great  council,  like  to  our  pariia- 
fiient  in  England,  which  sits  once  a  year ;  besides  that,  they  have 
five  under-councils,  which  sit  once  a  year;  then  how  cometh  this  facility 
in  government  ? 

Trav,  The  great  council  heareth  no  complaints,  but  agginst 
Ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  chief  officers ;  these,  being  $ure  to  be 
trounced  once  a  year,  do  never,  or  very  seldom,  ofiend  :  So  that  theit 
meeting  IS  rather  a  festivity,  than  a  trouble.  And,  as  for  the  judges 
imd  chief  officers,  there  is  no  hope  that  any-  mati  can  prevail  in  his 
suit  by  bribery,  favour,  or  corrupt  dealing;  so  that  they  have  few 
iCauses  to  be  troubled  withal. 

SchoL  I  have  read  over  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  Utopia,  and  my  Lord 
Bacon's  New  Atalantis^  which  he  called  so  in  imitation  of  Plato's  old 
Ofie ;  but  none  of  them  giveth  me  satisfaction,  how  the  kingdom  of 
£nglafid  may  be  happy,  so  much  as  this  discourse,  which  is  bjief  and 
pithy,  and  easy  to  be  efibcted,  if  all  men  be  willing. 

TVviv.  You  divines  have  the  sway  of  men's  minds,  you  may  as 
easily  persuade  them  to  good  as  to  bad,  to  truth  as  well  as  to 
filshood* 

SchoL  Well,  in  my.  next  sermon  I  will  make  it  manifest,  that  those, 
that  ate  against  this  honourable  design,  are,  first,  enemies  to  God  and 
goodness  ;  secondly,  enemies  to  the  commonwealth ;  thirdly,  enemies 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Trav,  And  you  may  put  in,  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  King  and 
his  posterity,  and  so,  QOUseq^ueBtlyy  traitpfs  ^  for  he  that  would  pot  have 
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the  King's  honour  and  riches  to  be  advanced,  and  hk  knigdon  to  be 
permanent  to  him,  and  to  his  heirs,  is  a  traitor,  or  else  I  k&ow  not  what 
a  traitor  meaneth.  .  y 

SckoL    Well,  I  see   that  the  cause  is  not  in  God,  but  in  laenV  / 
fooleries,  that  the  people  live  in  misery  in  this  world,  when  they  may  so 
easily  be  relieved  ;  I  will  join  my  forces  with  you,  and  we  wilitrya 
conclusion,  to  make  ourselves  and  posterity  to  be  happy, 

Traxf.    Well,  what  will  you  do  towards  the  work  ? 

SchoL  I  have  told  you  before,  J  will  publish  it  in  ray  next  sermon^ 
and  I  will  use  means  that,  in  all  visitations  and  meetings  of  divines,  they 
may  be  exhorted  to  do  the  like. 

Trav,  This  would  do  the  feat,  but  that  the  divines  in  England, 
having  not  the  skill  of  physick,  #re  not  so  highly  esteemed,  nor  tour  so 
great  a  sway  as  they  do  in  Macaria. 

SchoL    Well,  what  will  you  do  towards  the  work  ? 

Trav.  I  will  propound  a  book  of  husbandly*  to  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  whereby  the  kingdom  may  maintain  double  the  number, 
of  people,  which  it  doth  now,  and  in  more  plenty  and  prosperity  tbt» 
now  they  enjoy. 

ScAoL  That  is  excellent ;  I  canpot  conceive,  but  that,  if  a  king^ 
dom  may  be  improved  to  maintain  twice  as  many  people  as  it  did 
before,  it  is  as  good  as  the  conquest  of  another  kingdom,  as  great,  if 
not  better. 

Trav.  Nay,  it  is  certainly  better ;  ibr,  when  the  towns  are  thin  and 
far  distant,  and  the  people  scarce  and  pocMr,  the  King  cannot  raise  men 
and  money  upon  any  sudden  occasion,  without  great  difficulty. 

Schd,  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  book  of  husbandly  about  yoa, 
which  is  to  be  propounded  to  the  parliament  ? 

Trav.  Yes,  here  is  a  copy ;  peruse  it,  whilst  T  go  about  a  little 
business.-  -        Well,  have  you  perused  my  book? 

Sckol,  Yes,  Sir,  and  find  that  you  shew  the  transmutation  <^ 
sublunary  bodies,  in  such  a  ipannea',  th«t  any  man  may  be  rich  that 
will  be  industrious;  you  shew  als-O,  ho^w  great  cities," which  formerly 
devoured  the  fatness  of  tiie  kingclom*  may  yearly  make  a  coosidexabte 
retribution  without  any  man's  prejudice,  and  your  demonstrations  aiCr 
infallible ;  this  book  will  certainly  be  highly  accepted  by  the  higl^ 
C9urt  of  parliament. 

Trav.  Yes,  1  doubt  it  not,  for  I  have  shewed  it  to  divers  parliament-* 
men,  who  have  all  promised  me  fair,,  as.  soon  as  a  seasonable  timtf 
comeih  for  such  occasions* 

SckoL  Were  I  a  parliament-man,  I  wouM  labour  to  have  this  boofc 
to  be  dispatched,  the  next  thing  (bat  is  done;  for,  with  all  my  sevem 
liberal  arts  I  cannot  dbcover,  how  any  business  can  be  of  more 
weight  than  this,  wherein  the  publick  good  is  so  greatly  furthered; 
which  to  further,  we  are  all  bound  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature. 

Trav.  If  this  conference  be  seriously  considered  of,  it  is  no 
laughing-matter;  for  you  heaj  of  the  combustions  in  France,  Bpain^ 
Germany,  and    other  christian  countries ;    you  know   that  a  house 

•  This  elludes  to  Hartlib's  book  of  HHsbaadrjv  which  was  offered  with  sach  proposals. 
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divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ;  this  may  give  the  Turk  an  advantage^ 
so  that  England  may  fear  to  have  him  a  nearer  neighbour  than  they 
desire.  Why  should  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  England  join,  with  one 
consent,  to  make  this  country  to  be  like  to  Macaria,  that  is  numerous 
in  people,  rich  in  treasure  and  ammunition,  that  so  they  may  be 
invincible } 

Schol.  None  but  fools  or  madmen  will  be  against  it;  you  have 
changed  my  mind,  according  to  your  former  prediction,  and  I  will 
change  as  many  minds  as  I  can,  by  the  ways  formerly  mentioned, 
and  I  pray  you,  that,  for  a  further  means,  this  conference  may  be 
printed. 

Trav.    Well,  it  shall  be  done  forthwith. 

SchoL  But  one  thing  troubleth  me,  that  many  divines  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  such  reformation,  as  we  would  have,  shall  come  before 
the  day  of  judgment. 

Trav,  Indeed,  there  are  many  divines  of  that  opinion  ;  but  I  can 
shew  an  hundred  texts  of  scripture,  which  do  plainly  prove,  that  such  a 
^  leformation  shall  come  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

SchoL  Yea,  I  have  heard  many  plain  texts  of  scripture  to  that 
purpose;  but,  when  I  searched  the  expositors,  I  found  that  they  did 
generally  expound  them  mystically. 

Trav.  That  is  true ;  but  worthy  St  Jerom,  considering  that  those 
places  of  scripture  would  not  bear  an  allegorical  exposition,  said  thus, 
FossvmuSy  sicut  Sp  muUiy  alii  omnia  hoc  spirituoHter  exponere^  sed  vereor, 
ne  hujusmodi  expositionem  prudenies  lectores  nequaquofn  recipiant  *, 

SchoL  I  am  of  St.  Jerom's  mind,  and  therefore  with  alacrity  let 
us  pursue  our  good  intentions,  and  be  good  instrument  in  this  work  of 
reformation. 

TraVm  There  be  natural  causes  also  to  further  it ;  for  the  art  of 
printing  will  so  spread  knowledge,  that  the  common  people,  knowing 
their  own  rights  and  liberties,  will  not  he  governed  by  way  of  oppression  ; 
and  so,  by  little  and  little,  all  kingdoms  will  be  like  Macaria. 

SchoL  That  will  be  a  good  change,  when  as  well  superiors  as 
infenors  shall  be  more  happy ;  well,  I  am  imparadised  in  my  mind,' 
in  thinking  that  England  may  be  happy,  with  such  expedition  and 
facility. 

Trav,  Well,  do  you  know  any  man  that  hath  any  secrets  or  good 
experiments  ?  1  will  give  him  gold  for  them,  or  others  as  good  in 
exchange;  that  is  all  the  trade  I  have  driven  a  long  time;  those 
riches  are  free  from  customs  and  impositions,  and  I  have  travelled 
thro'  many  kingdoms,  and  paid  neither  freight  nor  custom  for  my  wares, 
though  1  value  them  above  all  the  riches  in  the  kingdom. 

SchoL  I  know  a  gentleman  that  is  greatly  addicted  to  try  experi- 
ments, but  how  he  hath  prospered  I  am  not  certain ;  I  will  bring  you 
acquainted  with  him,  perhaps  you  may  do  one  another  good. 

Trao.  Well,  1  hawe  appointed  a  meeting  at  two  of  the  clock  this 
day;  I  love  to  discourse  with  scholars,  yet  we  must  part ;    if  you 

*  We,  as  many  others,  can  expound  all  Uiose  things  in  a  spiritntl  sense ;  Wat,  1  fear,  that  the 
fvndeot  reader  vriU,  by  no  means, receVre  radian  exposition. 
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meet  me  here  the  next  Monday  at  the  exchange,  I  will  declare  to  you 
some  more  of  the  lavrs,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Macaria. 

Sekol.  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you  for  any  worldly  respect :  and,  if 
I  should  be  sick,  I  would  come  in  a  sedan ;  I  never  received  such  satis* 
faction  and  contentment  by  any  discourse  in  my  life ;  I  doubt  not  but 
we  shall  obtain  our  desires,  to  make  England  to  be  like  to  Macaria ; 
for  which  our  posterity,  which  are  yet  unborn,  will  fare  the  better;  and, 
though  our  neighbour  countries  arc  pleased  to  call  the  English  a  dull 
nation,  yet  the  major  part  arc  sensible  of  their  own  good,  and  the 
good  of  their  plosterity,  and  thpse  will  sway  the  rest ;  so  we  and  our 
posterity  shall  be  all  hiippy. 


MEWS  FBOM 

HELL,  ROME,  AND  THE  INNS  OF  COURT, 

WHEREIN  IS  SET  FORTH 
THE  COPY  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  FROM 

THE  DEVIL  TO  THE  POPE. 

The  true  Copy  of  the  Petition  delivered  to  the  King  at  York.  TlkJ 
Copy  of  certain  Articles  of  agreement  between  the  Deyil,  the  Pope, 
and  divers  others.  The  Description  of  a  Feast,  sent  from  the  Devil 
to  the  Pope,  together  with  a  short  Advertisement  to  the  high  Court 
of  Parliament,  with  sundry  other  particulars.  Published  for  the 
future  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
byJ.  M. 

Printed  in  the  Year  of  Grace  and  Reformation,    l641.    QnartOi   containing 

tweuty-two  pages. 


To  our  dearly  beloved  son,  the  most  pious  and  mo^t  religious  primate 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  to  all  our  dearly  beloved  children  the 
cardinals  and  lordly  bishops  in  Europe. 

HastCy  Hastcy  Post^  Haste. 

Your  intire  Prince  and  God  of  this  World,  Lucifer,  Prince  of  Darkness 
and  Superstition,  King  of  Styx  and  Phlegethon,  supreme  Lord  of 
Gehenna,  Tartaria,   Colmakia,  Samoyedia,  Lappia,   Corelia,  an4 
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Colmagorm,  Prinee  Abyssus,  and  sole  CovAmmndtr  of  SebeEM, 
Altenra,  Pecfaeora,  and  of  all  the  inferoal  furies  and  their  Punioi, 
the  Jesuits,  Priests,  and  Seminaries, 

Sendeth  Gnoetiiig. 


Mow 

DEARLY  beloved  spn,  and  you  otir  dutiful  children,  wliose 
sanctity  we  reverence,  whose  persons  we  adore,  whose  wisdoms 
we  admire^  at  whose  policies  we  wonder,  at  whose  power  we  muse, 
and  at  whose  invincible  stratagems  we  stand  amazed. 

Nor  can  we,  in  the  first  place,  but  extol,  applaud,  and  most  highly 
commend  thee  our  dear  son,  for  the  extraordinary  care  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  kingdom. 

And,  as  next  in  place,  the  extraordinary  diligent  and  vigilant 
care  of  all  our  beloved  children  the  lordly  bishops,  in  the  advancement 
of  our  regal  power  to  Uie  great  enlargement  of  our  infernal  dominions, 
by -their  rare  and  subtte  plots  and  straftageilie. 

And  in  a  more  special  manner  we  are  pleased,  through  our  infernal 
grace  and  favour,  to  extol  them  for  this  their  present  and  excellent 
invention,  in  sowing  discord  amongst  the  English  hcreticks,  as  also  in 
provoking  the  'Scotch  beretiGka  to  an  apparent  opposition  against  their 
king,  yea  so  far  as  to  an  invasion  of  the  territories  of  England,  all  which 
services  are  most  dear  and  acocptahie  unto  us. 

In  respect  of  which  services,  as  also  for  their  fidelity  to  us,  and  our 
kingdom,  w«  have  caused  our  principal  secretary  of  state,  J!>Qn  Antonio  - 
Fmioso  DiabeSo,  to  Jiiake  an  especial  inrolment  of  their  nanx's  in  ovr 
calendar  amongstthose-our  dear  servants,  the  ])lotters  of  the  gunpowder 
treason,  and  the  most>renow(tted  the  complottcrs  of  the  former  invasion  of 
Ef^and,  in  tlie  y^r  of  Grace  -1588,  and  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  5$Q9  >  bbth  wbitch  services,  although  their  events  were  no  ways 
answerable  to  our  royal  expectation,  yet  those  instruments,  that  so 
freely  adventured  themselves  in  them,  shall  be  ever  renowned  in  our 
cotirt  infernal,  and  most^cceptebki  I0  our  person. 

And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  ihescour  trusty  and  well  beloved 
servants  in  the  speedier  advancement  of  this  work,  now  intended  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  all  hereticks,  aftd  increase  of  our  regal  power, ^e  are 
pleased  by  this  our  royal  manual  to  give  unto  them  assurance  of  ouraid 
and  best  aisislaiice,  ki  the  most  efBcacious  manner  tha tour  princely  power 
can  extend  unt»;  axid,  because  our  (former  .stratagems,  put  in  execution 
by  our  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor  the  King  of  Spain,  were  by  him  ao 
ways  effected  according  toour  princely  expectation,  we  have  now  therefore 
imposed  our  princely  command  upon  our  beloved  servant  the  King 
of  France,  at  the  bumble  suit  made  unto  us,  by  our  children  the  - 
lordly  bishops,  and  by  some  of  our  servant  of  greatest  quality  iv 
the  realm  of  England,  as  also  by  our  servants  the  Jesuits  and  Roman 
catholtcks  of  En^aod,  to  have  a  putssant  army  in  leadinoss,  for  the 
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invasion  of  England,  at  such  a  time,  as  those  our  children  and  servants 
shall  conceive  it  niDst  convenient  and  efficacious. 

And  further  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  our  dear  son  shall  still 
persist  to  stir  up  and  encourage  our  children  the  archbishops,  as  also 
thy  disciples  and  our  loyal  subjects  and  servants,  the  Jesuits,  priests, 
and  seminal ies,  to  this  work,  that  they,  with  all  their  might,  together 
with  our  powerful  policit^  granted  unto  them,  may  strive  to  effect 
this  work  with  all  celerity,  that  we  may  once  more  see  our  kingdom 
of  superstition  re-established,  in  the  monarchy  of  Great-Britain,  and 
Ireland. 

The  motives,  to  be  pressed,  inducing  them  to  the  expedition 
effecting  of  the  same  are  principally  their  respect  to  our  kingly  honour, 
and,  nextf  their  own  increase  of  greatness;  for  we  promise  and  assure 
them,  by  the  word  of  a  king  infernal,  that  every  of  them  shall  reign 
as  princes  under  us,  not  only  over  the  bodies  and  estates  of  men,  but 
also  over  their  souls,  by  and  through  the  many  infernal  graces  bj 
ns  most  freely  and  benignly  conferred  on  them.  And  hereby,  to  make 
th(m  the  more  Sf-nsiblc  of  these  our  several  graces  conferred  on  them,  we 
are  pleiised  therefore  here  at  present  to  express  but  some  few  of  them 
in  particular ;  as,  namely,  pnde,  vain-glcrry,  hypocrisy,  9i4t-love  of 
themselves,  and  of  this  present  world,  love  of  will  worship,  and 
advancem(U)t  of  idolatry,  together  with  that  special  gift  of  covetousness^ 
the  only  pillar  to  all  the  rest  of  our  infernal  graces  conferred  on  them. 

Thirdly,  In  respect  of  the  clear  passage  by  us  made  for  them,  by 
setting  the  hereticks  for  this  long  time  at  variance  amongst  themselves, 
by  our  trusty  servants,  the  lawyers,  and  advancement  of  idolatry 
amongst  them;  the  only  means,  in  our  princely  wisdom,  conceived 
to  be  to  the  breaking  of  the  bond  of  unity  and  peace,  iherd)y  to 
provoke  the  great  God  of  heaven  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  tn> 
our  powerful  stratagems :  We  are  likewise  pleased  to  take  special 
notice  of  that  service  by  our  children  the  lordly  bishops,  in  working 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  parliament,  in  May  last  past,  1640, 
by  which  means  nothing  was  effected  for  the  good  of  hereticks,  either 
concerning  their  church  or  commonwealth ;  so  as  the  success  of  this 
design  of  ours  was  no  way  hindered.  You  are  likewise  to  let  them 
know  from  us,  that  the  noblemen  of  England  are  disheartened,  the 
gentry  daunted,  the  commonalty  divided,  the  number  of  our  servants 
the  Roman  Catholicks  infinitely  increased,  and  the  realm  in  general 
greatly  oppressed,  not  only  by  the  sundry  monopolies,  but  also  by  the 
invincible  oppressing  power  of  our  children  the  lordly  bishops,  the 
multitude  of  our  servants,  corrupt  judges,  base-minded  lawyers,  seditious 
attornies,  and  wooden-headed  doctors  of  our  civil  law,  proctors,  pro* 
thonotaries,  registers,  advocates,  sollicitors,  and  apparators,  whoiu 
we.  have  caused  to  swarm,  like  to  the  E^ptian  locusts,  over  all  the 
land,  for  the  sowing  of  discord,  and  blowing  the  coals  of  contention 
amongst  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same;  they  baiting  all  of  them,  long 
since,  received  instructions  by  some  of  our  infernal  spirits,  sent  forth 
from  us  to  that  effect. 

You  are  likewise  to  let  them  know,  that,  out  of  our  princely 
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respect  to  thm*  &nd  their  damnable  actions,  for  oiir  honour,  we  are 
pleased  to  take  special  notice  of  that  service  which  they  most  willingly 
endeavoured  to  effect,  for  the  confusion  of  all  the  hereticks  inhabiting 
England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  the  Netherlands,  by  thelate,  conceived, 
invincible  armada,  procured  from  Spain  in  the  year  of  our  reign  566o^ 
which,  through  the  providence  of  the  celestial  powers  then  over  them, 
and  the  disturbance  of  Martin  Harper  Trump,  here  below,  failed  of 
that  success  which  we,  together  with  them,  expected  and  hoped  for,  to 
our  no  less  sorrow  than  theirs. 

Nor  can  we  but  applaud  the  diligent  care  taken  by  our  children 
and  servants  of  greatest  quality  in  that  kingdom,  in  preventing  the 
discovery  of  that  invasive  plot,  by  the  hereticks,  and  their  small  well- 
meaning  state,  through  their  speedy  flight  to  Dover  road,  and  private 
conference  there  with  Don  Oquindo,  the  Generalissimo  of  Spain,  to 
that  effect:  all  which  was  most  exquisitely  performed,  especially 
by  our  Hispaniolized  lack-Latin  lord,  our  dearly  beloved  servant. 

And,  lastly,  Our  hope  is,  that  this  present  plot,  set  on  foot  by  these 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  children  and  servants,  aforenamed,  and 
by  their  earnest  endeavours,  and  our  assistance,  once  effected,  will 
crown  all  our  labours,  to  p^r  unspeakable  terrestrial  glory,  and  their 
eternal  favours,  by  us  to  be  conferred  on  them  in  our  royal  palace 
of  perdition,  where  we  have  already  imposed  our  Royal  command  upon 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cpusin  and  counsellor,  Peoter  Tretyacove, 
chanoellor ;  Evane  Becklemeesheve,  our  knight  Marshal ;  Richardo 
Siowe,  treasurer;  and  Don  Serborus,  grand  porter  of  our  said  palace, 
tp  give  them  free  admitanoe  info  our  royal  presence. 

;  Thus,  no  ways  doubting  of  your  singular  care  and  diligence,  in 
fulfilling  this  our  royal  will  wf^d  pleasure  hereby  expressed,  we  4o 
ftirther  impose  our  royal  favour  and  prin9ely  respect  to  be  by  you 
presented  unto  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  aqd  counsellor  your 
present  nuncio  in  the  court  of  England,  as  also  unto  our  beloved 
children  and  servants,  the  bishops,  Jesuit?,  prie$t9,  and  seminaries, 
our  faithful  agents  in  this  invincible  plot,  and  also  to  all  our  faithful 
subjects  and  servants,  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  England. 

'  We  are  pleased  to  remain  your  royal  sovereign,  and  patron  of  all 
your  damnable  plots  and  stratagem?  now  in  hand. 

'  Given  at  our  infernal  palace  of  Perdition,  this  first  of 
September,  and  in  (he  566 1st  ye^  of  our  mqst 
damnable  reigu. 


PpSTSCIilPT. 

'Since  the  aDoyl^•written,  we  are  credibly  i];ifi>ri^e4  of  the  i^tenjl^ 
pt  %  most  soifidalous  petition,  to  be  delivered  by  a  small  numb^ipoj^ 
heretical  lords  unto  their  king  at  York,  which  d^h  not  ^  little  touc|| 
qur  hojfioiir^  and  the  discovery  of  thi^  our  pre^t  stiatapm;  Qur 
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express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  there  be  tome  speedy  couTse  taken 
for  the  suppresBiDg  of  the  same,  and  the  authors  thereof  severely 
punished,  and  Pomfret  Castle  allotted  unto  them  for  their  abode, 
Vntil  our  will  and  pleasure  be  further  known,  and  this  our  design  be 
effected:  Of  which  £ul  you  not,  as  you  tender  our  royal  favour,  the 
fiiccess  of  this  our  desigo,  and  your  own  safety.    Favewel. 


Antonio  Turiaso  JDiabelOf  Priue^xdio  Secntario* 

Consider  this,  end  mark  die  substance  well, 
It  seems  a  letter  from  the  fiend  of  hell : 
Whatever  the  form  or  method  seem  to  be, 
Th'  intent  thereof  was  quite  the  contrary. 
Had  not  this  rung  a  knell  in  some  men's  ears, 
•They  had  ne'er  been  freed  from  their  slavish  feans 
Of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  the  bishops  pride; 
Judges,  and  lawyers ;  a  wicked  crew,  beside. 
Of  doctors,  proctors,  that  the  realm  did  sway, 
Trod  under  foot  God's  trnth,  tum'd  night  to  day : 
Strove  to  confound  Ghreat  Britain's  monarchy. 
Justice  ^d  truth  pervert,  advanc'd  impiety ; 
And  all,  by  this  Rome's  doctrine  to  prefer^ 
Obey  the  Pope^  and  serve  King  Lucifer: 
That  is  thecause^  why  them  he  doth  applaud. 
That  he  thereby,  with  them,  may  have  the  laud, 
And  honour  due^  unto  his  servants  all. 
That  strive^  by  lum,  to  work  Great  Britain's  fall. 


4  irue  Copy  ^the  PefMon,  wUch  im»,  hg  the  Lords^nrescnted  mto  th 
King  ai  York,  Stptember  the  Twelfth,  1640. 

To  die  King^s  most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  bmhle  Petition  of  yfur  Majesty'*$  most  loyal  Subjects,  tohose  namei 
are  hereunder  subscrUfed,  in  the  Behalf  of  themsekes  and  divers  others^ 

Most  GaAcioys  .SoteeeigVj 

THE  sense  of  that  duty  we  owe  to  God's  sacred  M^esty,  and  oupr 
nearest  affection  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  your  realm  of  England, 
have  moved  us,  in  all  humility,  to  beseech  your  royal  majesty  to  give  - 
us  leave  to  offer  to  your  princdy  wisdom  the  apprehension,  which  we, 
and  others  your  faithful  subjects,  have  conceived  of  the  great  distemper 
.and  danger  now  threatening  this  church  and  state,  and  your  royal 
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person,  and  of  the  fittest  means  to  remove  and  previent'  the  same.  The 
evils  and  dangers,  whereof  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take 
notice  of,  are  these  :  That  your  Majesty's  sacred  person  is  exposed  to 
hazard  and  danger,  in  this  present  expedition  against  the  Scotisfa  army; 
and  that,  by  occasion  of  thb  war,  your  Majesty's  revenues  are  much 
wasted,  your  subjects  burdened  with  cote  and  conduct<^oneyy  billeting 
of  soldiers,  and  other  military  charges;  and  divers  rapines  and 
disorders  committed,  in  several  parts  of  this  your  realm,  by  the  soldiers 
raised  for  that  service ;  and  the  whole  realm  full  of  fears  and  discon* 
tentments. 

The  sundry  innovations  in  matters  of  religion ;  the  oath  of  canons 
lately  imposed  upon  the  clergy,  and  others  of  your  Majesty's  subjects ; 
the  great  increase  of  popery,  and  employing  of  popish  recusants ;  and 
others  ill  affected  unto  religion  are  established  in  places  of  power  and 
trust,  especially  in  commanding  of  men  and  arms,  both  in  the  field,  and 
in  sundry  other  counties  of  this  your  realip ;  which  by  the  laws  they  are 
not  permitted  to  have  any  arms  in  their  own  houses*  The  great 
mischief  that  may  fall  upon  this  kingdom,  if  the  intention,  which  hath 
been  credibly  reported,  of  the  bringing  in  of  Irish  and  foreign  forces 
should  take  effect;  the  heavy  charge  of  merchants,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  trade ;  the  multitude  of  monopolies,  and  other 
patents,  whereby  the  commodities  and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom 
are  much  burdened,  to  th^  great  and  universal  grievances  of  your 
people,  the  great  grief  of  your  subjects,  with  the  l^ng  intermission  of 
parliaments,  and  the  late  and  former  dissolving  of  such  as  have  been 
called,  without  the  happy  effects,  which  otherwise  they  might  have 
produced.  For  remedy  whereof,  and  prevention  of  the  danger  that 
may  ensue  to  your  royal  person  and  the  whole  state,  they  do  in  all 
humility  and  niithfulness  beseech  your  Majesty^  That  you  will  be 
pleased  to  summon  a  parliament  in  some  short  and  convenient  time, 
whereby  the  causes  of  those  and  other  great  grievances,  which  your 
people  suffer  under,  may  be  taken-  away,  and  the  authors  and 
counsellors  of  them  may  be  brought  to  such  legal  trial,  and  condign 
punishment,  a9  the  najtufie  of  their  ofiences  shpll  require;  and  that 
the  present  war  may  be  composed,  by  your  Majest/s  wisdom,  without 
bloodshed,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
Majesty's  person  and  safety,  the  comfort  of  your  people,  and  uniting 
of  botn  the  r^lms  against  the  coquqou  enemies  of  the  reform^ 
religion, 

Apd  your  Majest/s  Petitioners  shall,  &c. 

The  r}2Lxnei  of  such  earls  and  barons,  as  subscribed  this  petition,  vix. 
Earls  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  Mulgrave,  Warwick,  Bullingbroke, 
Rutland,  Lincoln,  and  Exeter.  Viscounts:  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Mandifidd,  Brooke,  Hertford,  Nortb|  Willoughby,  Saville,  Wharton, 
^velace^  and  Saint  John* 
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Jrticles  of  Agreement^  made,  concluded^  and  done,  this  Twenty'Ogkth  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  grace  l64tl,andofthe  World  56*62,  by  and 
between  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Lucifer,  King  of  Styx  and 
Phlegethon,  the  Holy  and  most  Superstitious  Primate  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Jesuits,  Priests,  and  Seminaries,  of 
the  one  Party ;  and  Judge  Bribery,  Lawyer  Corruption,  Attorney 
Contention,  SoUicitor  Sedition,  Justice  Connivance,  Jailor  Oppression^ 
and  State  Negligence^  of  the  other  Party^  in  Manner  and  Form 
following : 

IMPRIMIS, 

IT  is  this  day  mutually  agreed,  by  and  between  the  several  parties 
above  named,  that  there  shall  be  a  league  offensive  and  defensive 
concluded  and  confirmed  by  both  parties,  at  or  before  Holy-rood  day 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

Item,  That,  whereas  there  hath  been  lately,  by  the  subtle  practices  of 
some  parliamentary  reformists,  a  discord  and  dissension  raised  between  the 
state  ecclcsiastick  and  the  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  whereby  there  hath 
happened  no  small  prejudice  unto  the  ecclesiastick  state;  the  like  whereof 
is  to  be  doubted  may  also  fall  upon  the  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  so, 
consequently,  upon  the  crown  and  dignity  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
Lucifer:  It  is,  therefore,  mutually  agreed,  that  all  former  controversies 
and  contentions  between  both  parties  shall  cease,  and  that  all  unity, 
peace,  and  concord  shall  be  embraced,  on  either  side,  according  to  the 
expressions  in  the  precedent  article,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Item,  It  is  agreed,  That  the  said  state  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
the  state  ecclesiastick  aforesaid,  shall  jointly  and  severally  use  the 
uttermost  of  their  strength,  power,  and  policy,  to  resist  and  suppress  all 
such  proceedings  of  this  present  parliament,  which  shall  any  way  tend 
to  the  reformation  and  suppression  of  oppression,  extortion,  bribery, 
contention,  and  tradition  :  and  that  they  shall  and  will,  with  all  their 
might,  power,  and  policy,  endeavour,  and  strive  to  broach,  advance, 
and  maintain  all  the  said  several  impieties  again,  to  the  honour  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  and  the  whole  state  ecclesiastick,  of  the  one  part,  and  Judge 
Bribery,  That  forthwith,  upon  the  dissolution  of  this  present  parliament, 
he  the  said  Judge  Bribery  is  then  again  to  put  in  practice  the  taking  of 
bribes,  passing  of  false  judgment,  and  maintaining  his  false  and  cor- 
rupt sentences,  and  decrees,  to  be  things  sacred  and  infallible; 
oppressing  the  innocent  by  close  imprisonment,  and  also  favouring  all 
Jesuits,  priests,  and  seminaries,  if  any  of  them  happen  by  the  instru- 
ments of  justice  to  be  laid  hold  on ;  animating  and  instructing  all 
attornies,  sollicitors,  and  clerks,  for  and  to  the  sowing  of  strife  and 
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contention  amongst  the  people  of  the  land,  to  the  honour  of  oar  Sov^ 
reign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

Item^  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer, 
and  Lawyer  Corruption^  that  he  the  said  Lawyer  Corruption  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  parliamentary  reformation,  still  persist  in  taking 
fees,  both  of  pluntiff  and  defendant,  nor  shall  ever  bring  any  honest  cause 
to  its  period,  until  he  hath,  in  fees,  devooved  the  whole  substance,  both 
of  plaintiff  and  defendant;  neither  shall  he  the  said  Lawyer  Corrup- 
tion, ever,  at  any  time,  g^ve  any  true  and  prevalent  advice  to  any  his 
clients,  but  shall  delude  and  delay  them  until  he  hath  drained  them  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  them,  their  wives  and  children,  to  the 
honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer,  and  the  propagation  of 
his  crown  and  dignity. 

To  their  own  present,  rich  impiety,  and  assured  successful  perdition. 

Item^  It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  by  and  between  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Lucifer,  and  Attorney  Contention,  that  he  the  sajd  Attorney 
Contention  shall  and  will,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions, use  his  best  diligence,  to  sow  debate,  strife,  variance,  and  con- 
tention amongst  the  people  of  the  land,  without  exception  of  persons ; 
yea,  he  shall  not  omit  to  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son 
against  the  fether;  as  also  one  brother  against  the  other,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  estates,  houses,  and  families ;  to  that  end,  he  shall  dis- 
pose of  himself  and  all  his  imps,  into  all  tha  the  Quarters  and  several 
comers  of  the  kingdom ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  market-town,  or 
place  of  habitation,  but  he  shall  seat  himself  there,  to  the  intent 
and  purpose  aforesaid,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  said 
science  of  iniquity. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Lucifer, 
and  SoUicitor  Sedition,  that  he  the  said  Solltcitor  Sedition  shall  and  will, 
at  all  times,  use  his  best  endeavour  to  stir  up,  animate,  and  encourage 
all  people  of  what  condition,  degree,  ami  profession  soever,  unto  suits 
in  the  law;  and  that  he  the  said  Sollicitor  Sedition  shall  and  will  prove 
faithful  unto  all  lawyers  and  attornies,  and  shall  and  will  be  slow  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  man's  cause  whatsoever,  and  spin  out  the  thread 
thereof  to  its  full  length,  especially  in  the  courts  of  equity,  by  multi- 
plicity of  begetting  ordci*s,  and  by  not  omitting  to  have  this  clause  in- 
serted into  every  of  his  orders,  viz.  unless  cause  be  shewed  to  the  con- 
trary, at  the  next  court  day  by  the  defendant ;  as  also  by  falsifying  of 
orders  through  tlie  corrupting  of  registers,  and  corruptiiig  of  council 
in  an  honest  cause,  by  deceiving  his  clients  through  false  and  unjust 
bills  of  charges,  by  bribing  the  judges  of  the  several  courts,  and  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Chancery,  richly,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  the  eternal  damnation  of  Sollicitor 
Sedition. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  and  concluded  in  perpetuum^   between  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  King  Lucifer,  and  Jailor  Oppression,  that,  whereas,  through 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  many  poor  Christian  souls  are  committed  unto 
his  keeping  and  safe  custody  for  sundry  causes,  and  sometimes  for  no 
Just  cause  at  all,  he  the  said  Jailor  Oppression  shall  and  will,  bv  him- 
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self,  his  clerks  and  servants,  be  void  of  all  mercy  and  compassion 
towards  them,  and  shall  and  will,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  eftdeavoitf 
to  work  the  utter  ruin  of  the  estates  and  lives  of  all  such  as  shall  be 
committed  to  his  custody;  and,  to  that  end,  he  the  said  Jailor  Oppre»* 
sion  shall,  nor  will  not  be  slack,  in  giying  bribes,  otherwise  stiled  new- 
year's  gifts,  yearly  unto  all  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  justice,  for  and 
towards  the  better  encouragement  and  animation  of  them,  to  the  com- 
mitment of  all  such   to  prison  as  are  or  shall  be  brought  before 
them  on   the  least  occasion ;    and  that  he  the    said  Jailor  Oppres- 
sion shall  be  ever  ready  to  yield  his  daily  attendance  on  the  judges  in 
their  courts,  thereby  to  stir  them  up  to  be  mindful  of  him  to  that  effect; 
and  lastly,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  he,  the  said  Jailor  Oppres- 
sion, shall  and  will,  by  himself  and  his  servants,  set  such  snares  and  gins 
for  all  those  committed  to  his  custody,  that  they,  being  once  intrap- 
ped  within  his  prison-doors,  shall  never  find  the  way  out,  during  the 
continuance  of  their  lives,  or  of  their  estates,  at  least,  to  the  honour  of 
Qur  Sovereign  Lord' King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  the 
eternal  perdition  of  Jailor  Oppression, 

Iteniy  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Ijord  King  Lucifer, 
and  Justice  Connivance,  that  he  the  said  Justice  Connivance  shall  not, 
nor  will  have  any  regard  or  respect  to  the  justness  of  any  poor  man's 
cause,  nor  shall  ever  incline  his  ear  to  any  his  just  complaints,  but  shall 
and  will  ever  connive  and  bear  with  the  oppressor,  defrauder,  and  de- 
ceiver ;  and  that  he,  the  said  Justice  Connivance,  shall  and  will  ever 
prefer  the  value  of  a  goose,  a  pig,  a  capon,  a  brace  of  partridges,  a  good 
fat  sheep,  a  boar  at  Christmas,  or  a  letter  from  a  friend,  written  in  fa- 
vour of  Sir  Oppressor,  Mr.  Defrauder,  and  Dick  Deceiver,  far  before 
justice  itself,  or  the  justness  of  any  honest  man's  cause  whatsoever; 
nor  that  he,  the  said  Justice  Connivance,  shall  ever  execute  justice  in 
any  poor  man's  cause,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  oppress  them, 
and  have  his  mittimus^es  ready  written  by  his  clerk,  Mr.  Double  Fees, 
for  the  speedy  commitment  of  them  to  prison ;  neither  shall  he  ever 
incline  his  ear  to  hear  their  just  complaints  against  the  several  golden 
persons  of  worship  aforesaid,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Lucifer,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  the  benefit  of  Jailor  Oppression. 

Item^  It  is  agreed  by  and  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  and  State  Negligence,  that  he,  the  said  State  Negligence, 
shall  ever  prefer  his  own  peace  and  preselit  benefit,  before  the 
welfare  and  future  prosperity  of  his  king  and  country ;  and  also, 
that  he,  the  said  State  Negligence,  shall  not,  at  any  time,  take  notice  of 
the  illegal  proceedings  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice,  nor  shall  addict 
himself,  or  ever  endeavour  to  suppress,  nor  prevent,  by  any  good  or 
wholsorae  laws,  the  practice  of  tyranny,  oppression,  injustice,  extortion, 
bribery,  contention,  idolatry,  apd  the  like,  but  shall  and  will  solely  ad- 
dict himself  unto  the  pastimes  of  hunting,  hawkfng,  gaming,  and  whor« 
ing,  and  the  utter  rejeciion  of  the  present  and  future  benefit  and  wel- 
fare of  his  native  country,  to  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Lucifer,  the  prosperity  of  his  religious  vicegerent,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  all  his  servants  the  Jesuits^  priests^  scminaiies;  and  Ro- 
man Catholrcks  of  England. 
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In  witness  of  the  truth  of  these  presents^  and  of  every  particular  coiw 
tained  in  the  same,  the  parties  above-named  have  hereunto  set  their 
bands  and  seals,  the  day  aforesaid,  and  in  the  5662d  year  of  the  reign 
of  our  roost  damnable  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Lucifer,  &c« 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 

WILLIAM  LAUD,  Bishop. 
NISI  PRIUS  CRAULY,  Judge. 
BRIBING  LONG,  Justice. 
CORRUPT  FOUNTAIN,   Lawyer. 
JUMPING  JUMPER,  Attorney. 
JAMES  IN  GRAIN,  Jailor. 
ROBERT  KILFART,  Sollicitor. 
And  RUDINE     HAPHUDIBRASS    CYTINKYCLOPA. 
RIUS,  Notarius  Publicus. 


Here  foUotoeth  a  bnef  relation  of  a  great  feast y  toUch^  from  Lucifer 
Prince  of  Hell^  wasj  by  the  hands  of' Cardinal  Pegusious^  presetited  io 
the  view,  disposal^  and  approbation  of  the  Pope  of  Rome ^  in  the  year 
of  Jvbike,  i6m. 

Pope. 

MY  Lord  Cardinal  Pcgufsious  and  you,  the  rest  of  my  holy  brethren, 
I  beseech  you  view  these  excellent  varieties,  and  variety  of  excellen- 
cies, well  dressed  and  most  exquisitely  set  forth  and  garnished.  But 
the  contents  of  every  dish,  1  believe,  is  best  known  to  you  my  Lord  Pe- 
gusious,  from  whom  1  desire  to  be  satisfied  concerning  the  contents, 
qualities,  and  operation  of  every  several  dish. 

Cardinal,  May  it  please  your  holinees,  these  varieties  of  dishes, 
which  your  holiness  here  thus  set  forth,  were  all  of  them  prepared  for 
the  only  table  of  our  high  and  mighty  monarch.  King  Lucifer,  your 
holincss's  sole  patron  and  protector ;  a  certain  number  of  which  dishes 
his  Majesty  hath  graciously  been  pleased  to  cause  them  to  be  presented 
to  your  holincss's  disposal,  and  the  residue  of  them  only  to  your  holi- 
ness's  view  and  approbation,  being  to  be  preserved  for  his  Majesty's  own 
peculiar  palate. 

Pope,  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  let  me  have  them  brought 
hither  before  me,  in  order,  according  to  the  appointment  of  my  sove- 
reign, and  most  munificent  patron. 

Card.  Your  Holiness's  will  and  pleasure  shall  be  accomplished  ;  and 
here,  in  the  first  place,  may  it  please  your  Holiness  to  take  notice,  that 
the  first  dish,  by  his  %Majesty^s  appointment,  to  be  presented  to  your 
Holiness's  disposal,  is  this  large  L^tin  charger,  containing  twenty-two 
lordly  English  bishopis,  stewed  with  the  fire  of  contention,  on  the  chaf- 
ing-dish of  exasperation,  and  seasoned  with  the  several  spices  of  man's 
invention,  as  with  the  spice  of  the  mass,  priesthood,  holy-days,  altars^ 
candles,  rails,  holy-bread,  holy-water,  holy-ashes,  devout  prayer  for  the 
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dead,  invocation  of  saints,  offerings  at  the  altars^  excommunications, 
and  the  strong;  and  operative  spice  of  the  high  commission.  It  is  also 
garnished  about  with  the  several  heretical  doctrines  of  all  the  new-in- 
titled  priests  of  England  ;  and  this  dish  his  Majesty  hath  appointed  to 
be  disposed  of  by  your  Holiness. 

Pope,  I  will  surely  taste  of  it;  it  looks  lovely  ;  oh,  admirable !  It  is 
a  most  Laud'Me  dish  of  meat :  I  can  find  nothing  wanting  in  this  dish, 
but  only  three  grains  of  the  spice  of  accomplishment,  and  then  it  Ivad 
been  devoutly  seasoned  for  my  palate ;  but,  I  pray,  what  is  the  next 
dish,  my  lord  ? 

Card.  The  next  dish,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  a  silver  charger, 
comprehending  all  the  contrivers  and  complotters  of  the  dissension  be* 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  of  the  last  Spanish  invasion  of  England, 
and  tlic  practiscrs  with  the  French,  for  the  subversion  of  all  the  here- 
ticks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland :  it  is  seasoned  with  all  our 
Jesuitical  practices,  church -policies,  and  all  our  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  treacheries,  and  garnished  with  all  our  English  Roman  statists: 
this  dish  of  meat  is  now  almost  cold,  and  therefore  at  this  present  unfit 
for  your  Holiness's  palate  ;  it  only  wants  the  breath  of  the  Earl  of  Stra^ 
ford's  fiery  zeal  to  heat  it,  by  a  laudable  blast  or  two. 

Pope.  However,  I  pray  let  me  taste  of  it  Oh,  the  lamentation  of  a 
sinner  I  Pity,  pity,  yea,  a  thousand  pities  is  it,  that  this  dish  had  not 
been  kept  hot  and  seasoned  to  the  proof,  that  we  might  have  sung  most 
laudably,  te  Lucifer  Lauda?nus.  But,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  what  is  the 
next  dish  ? 

Card.  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  dish  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  false  and  corrupt  judges  ;  it  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of  aged 
detestable  covetousness,  bribery,  extortion,  oppression,  injustice,,  unmer- 
cifulness,  and  with  perversion  of  all  the  statute-laws,  garnished  with 
ship  money,  fbrcst-money,  loan-money,  and  a  multitude  of  nisi  prius's^ 
but  this  dish  is,  by  his  Majesty's  special  order,  to  be  preserved  for  his 
own  peculiar  palate. 

Pope.  His  Majesty's  will  be  done:  I  shall  be  ever  ready  and  obe- 
dient to  all  his  ^lajesty's  commands,  nor  will  I  presume  to  taste  of  it, 
but  only  pass  my  judgment  on  it,  that  it  is  a  princely  dish,  fit  only  for 
his  Majesty's  table. 

What  is  tiie  next,  I  pray,  my  Lord  ? 

Card.  The  next,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  a  large  gofdea 
charger,,  containing  a  very  great  number  of  base-minded,  covetous, 
unjust,  extorting,  and  oppressing  lawyers,  who  value  every  word,  by 
them  uttered  at  a  bar  of  justice,  at  a  far  higher  price,  than  your 
Holiness  doth  your  bulls,  issued  forth  for  remission  of  sins;  and  these 
caterpillars  his  Majesty  King  Lucifer  hath  brought  into  such  great 
esteem  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  England,  as  that  no  nian  of  quality 
thinks  his  house  to  stand,  unless  it  be  supported  by  one  of  those  vermin 
pillars,  and  brood  of  contention  :  this  dish  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of 
extorting  fees  from  one  twenty-one  shillings  piece,  to  dwe^  to  ten,  yea, 
to  twenty  ;  especially  by  those,  who  are  stiled  the  judge's  favourites  j 
all  this  is  given  sometimes  but  for  the  speaking  of  two  or  three  words ; 
it  is  likewise  seasoned  with  the  taking  of  fees  on  both  sides,  deluding 
clients,  spinning  out  the  thread  6f  an  honest  caus(i  to  its  full  length. 
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tintil  the  puTse-strings,  both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant,  crack ;  and 
then  they  are  tied  together,  by  a  commission  into  the  country,  where 
these  caterpillars  are  reverenced  and  feared  like  so  many  gods  by  all 
the  people :  this  dish  is  garnished  with  some  ten-thousand  pestiferous 
pettifogging,  seditious,  ten-groat  attomies ;  one  of  whose  perfidious  bills 
of  charges,  in  one  term,  advances  itself  sometimes  unto  the  sum  of  five, 
ten,  twenty,  yea,  thirty  pounds ;  especially,  when  he  finds  his  client 
naturally  inclined  to  the  conditinns  of  an  ass  ;  and,  on  every  of  these 
gpimishes,  hangs  five  coney-catching  deceitful  sol iici tors,  properly 
termed  lawyers  limetwig^,  traps,  or  nets,  to  catch  the  poor  silly  crea- 
tures called  clients ;  and  this  dish  his  Majesty  hath  also  reserved  for 
his  own  table. 

^ope.  It  is  a  princely  dish,  indeed,  and  fit  only  for  the  peculiar 
table  of  so  great  a  monarch,  as  is  our  most  damnable  Sovereign,  King 
Lucifer;  the  operation  and  vertue  of  which  dish  is  able  to  season  a 
whole  kingdom,  to  be  fit  meat  for  his  majesty^s  palate,  especially  if 
there  be  but  the  operative  spice  added  to  it,  called,  The  action  of  the 
case. 

But  what  is  this  dish,  my  Lord  Cardinal  ? 

Card,  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  dish  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  base  muckworms,  stiled  doctors  of  our  civil  law,  chancellors, 
and  officials :  this  dish  is  also  seasoned  with  unjust  spice  of  extortion, 
oppression,  fraud,  and  deceit,  and  garnished  about  with  a  most  damna- 
ble crew  of  proctors,  notaries,  registers,  delegates,  advocates,  sura- 
ners,  and  petty  apparitors ;  these  have,  for  many  years,  proved  notable 
instruments  of  strife  and  vexation  unto  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
and,  through  their  deceivable  ways,  have  mightily  oppressed  the  people, 
being  not  much  inferior  unto  the  precedent  of  the  golden  charger. 

But  to  this  dish,  may  it  please  your  holiness,  there  hath  happened 
this  year  a  very  great  mischance  in  the  cooking ;  for,  when  wc  thought 
it  should  have  been  most  laudably  boiled  up  to  its  greatest  height  of 
catholick  operation,  there  happened  a  spider  to  fall  into  it,  through  a 
sudden  blast  of  reformation,  which  hath  made  it  somewhat  dangerous 
now  for  your  Holiness  to  taste  of ;  for  the  lamb,  that  was  most  richly 
seasoned  in  it,  is  now,  through  this  sudden  and  unexpect(*d  misfortune, 
putrefied  ;  ^nd  the  duck,  being  a  watery  fowl,  is  quite  dissolved  ;  and 
this  dish,  by  his  Majesty's  special  order,  is  to  be  left  now  to  your  Ho- 
liness's  disposal. 

Pope.  I  am  much  bound  to  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  favour  to 
me  herein  ?  I  shall  be  very  careful,  through  deliberation,  and  mature 
consideration,  to  study,  for  the  fittest  disposal  thereof,  during  the  time 
of  my  vicegerency  here,  and  then  return  it  again  to  his  Majesty's  dis- 
posal. But  I  pray  you,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  what  do  these  copper  vessels 
contain  ? 

Card,  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  covered  mess  is  a  gallimaw- 
fry ;  or,  as  the  Fleming  calls  it,  a  hodgepodge,  wherein  are  sundry 
meats  stewed  together;  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  beasts,  called 
corrupt  masters  of  the  Chancery,  and  half  a  dozen  corrupt  clerks  of 
the  Chancery  i  also  one-hundred  and  fifty  of  their  puny  clerks,  com- 
monly  termed  attomies  in  Chancery  ;  Vxu\&o  coii\«av&iviL\^»w  attomies 
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of  the  court  of  Requests,  and  some  sixty  of  their  ptiBj  clerks :  tliif 
hodgepodge  is  seasoned  with  the  spice  of  bribery,  fidse  witncHte,  stile^ 
Knights  of  the  post^  a  spice  greatly  m  request  in  those  courts,  espedalhf 
in  the  examiners  office,  and  the  late  Corentry  affidavit  office  j  hat  hS$ 
Majesty's  special  command^  is,  to  have  Ais  covered  mess  preserved  hf 
its  present  condition,  lest  contention  should  seise  amongst  the  inhdii^ 
tants  of  England,  and  umty  and  peace  take  placed  which  cannot  but 
tend  much  to  his  Majesty^  detriment,  and  loss  of  domimon^  in  dMi 
kingdom ;  and,  to  that  end,  he  hath  caused  the  saose  to  be  sealed  ttfi 
and  to  be  conveyed  from  Coventry  to  Manchester  by  die  OoMen  Fincn* 

Pope.  Good,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  t  beseech  you,  let  hit  Majthifi 
will  and  pleasure  herein  be  very  carefully  accomplished,  for  it  con* 
cerns  much  his  Majest/s  honour  and  our  safety. 

But  what  is  this  dish,  my  Lord  ? 

Card.  This,  may  it  please  your  Holiness,  is  likewise  a  hodgepodgd^ 
containing  meats  of  sundry  sorts  and  operations  i  it  contuns  a  certaii( 
number  of  prothonotaries,  register^,  and  cleiks  of  the  Star-chambeiv 
Chancery,  Court  of  Requests,  Kiugfs-bench,  Common-pleas,  and  ttM 
Exchequer;  this  gallimawfry  is  seasoned  with  subornation  of  AdsQ 
witnesses,  fakif^ing  of' orders  and  decrees ;  it  is  garnished  with  the  suIh 
tie  practices  of  the  renter-warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  his  imps,  as  silsil 
with  Killvert,  Killfart,  Killbennef,  Killbisfaop,  and  the  like  instrnmeAti 
of  lawyers  gain ;  the  operation  of  this  dish  chiefiy  consists  in  the  con* 
fusion  of  men's  estates,  to  extract  gold  out  of  all  men's  purses,  to  sup- 
press virtue  and  peace,  and  to  advance  iniquity  and  contention ;  U> 
wrong  and  oppress  every  man,  and  to  do  right  to  no  man. 

And  this  mess  is  also  to  be  reserved  for  his  Majesty's  table. 

Pope.  Good,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  I  pray  you  let  me  taste  of  this 
mess,  the  operation  whereof,  by  your  relation,  appears  to  be  adnura-^ 
ble.  I  wish,  from  my  heart,  that  1  might  also  grow  capable  of  that  ver* 
tue  of  extracting  gold  out  of  the  English  nation,  a»  some  of  my  pre« 
decessors  have  done  before  me*  I  confess,-  the  study  of  this  art  wa» 
begun  by  my  physician  most  laudably ;  but  alas!  and  woe  is  me,  it 
was  marred  by  a  robustious  storm  of  wind  out  of  the  North,  and  quit» 
spoiled  by  a  vehement  shower  of  puritanical  rain.  And  what  is  this 
next  mess,  my  Lord  ?  f 

Card,  May  it  please  your  Holiness,  this  is  also  a  hodgepodge,  con^ 
tainiiig  sundry  coarse  meats,  as  scriveners,  brokers,  usurers,  jailors,  ban 
liffs,  Serjeants,  informers,  perjured  churchwardens,  justices  of  the  peace,. 
and  bumbailifis;  this  mess  is  seasoned  with  parchment,  deceit,  extor- 
tion. Usury,  oppression,  murdering  of  Christian  souls  in  prisons,  through 
famine,  false  information,  injustice,  neglect,  and  tyranny;  and  is  gar- 
nished with  a  number  of  irreligious  mayors,  sheril^  fosderies,  eschen- 
ters,  clerks  of  the  assize,  clerks  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  headbo- 
roughs.  But  this  mess  is,  by  his  Majes^'s  order,  to  be  disposed  of  unto 
his  servants. 

Pope.  Indeed,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  methinks  this  mess  hath  a  very  bit* 
ter  relish  with  it,  else  my  mouth  is  quite  out  of  taste  ;■  I  conceive  it  to 
be  a  mess  fit  only  for  his  Majesty's  hell-houads.  But  what  is  this  last 
foess?  ^ 
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Cardm  I  conceive  this  mess  to  be  very  well  Known  to  your  Holineai^ 
lor  it  is  seasoned  with  most  of  those  operative  spices,  that  all  the  meat 
4reised  in  your  Holiness's  kitchen  is  seasoned  with ;  this  mess  contains 
4iven  justicial  birds  of  Middlesex,  as  namely,  the  long,  the  beam,  the 
^pe,  the  hooker,  the  jay,  and  the  like  of  them ;  seasoned  with  the 
fees  and  bribes  of  all  the  whores  and  thieves  that  live  in  Westminster^ 
Covent-Garden,  Uolbom,  Grub-Street,  Clerkenwell,  Rosemary- Lane, 
fHimbuii-Street,  Ratcliff,  Southwark,  Bankside,  and  Kent-Street; 
this  dish  is  also  g^nished  with  the  new  year's  gifts  of  the  whores, 
ihieves,  and  cutpuises  dwelling  in  the  forenamed  several  places ;  but 
Ihis  mess  is,  by  bis  Majesty,  reserved  for  his  own  peculiar  palate. 

Pope.  Oh  Venerable  Bede !  Oh  holy  Garnet !  Oh  sanctified  Faux  1 
Oh  reverend  Beckett!  Oh  beloved  Ravilliack,  Campion,  Watson, 
Parsons,  Morcton,  Sands,  and  admired  Bellarmine,  I  call  you  all  to 
witness  this  day,  whether  you,  or  any  of  you,  have  ever,  as  yet,  been 
capable  of  such  a  delicious  feast,  adorned  with  so  many  varieties, 
peautified  with  so  many  several  rarities,  and  seasoned  with  such 
Electable  spices.     Sonde  Benedicte^  ora  pro  nobis. 

And  thus,  rendering  all  humble  and  hearty  thanks,  with  all  reverence 
in  all  obedience,  unto  his  Majesty^  our  most  damnable  prince  and 

Jrotector,  Lucifer,  King  of  Styx  and  Phl^thon,  I  remain  his  Majesty's 
umble  servant,  and  vicegerent,  at  bis  Majesty's  sole  disposal  during 
life^ 

Papa  Romanorum, 


Advke  and  Motives  to  the  Honourable  Assembly  in  Parliament, 

E.  S,  L  E.  W.  J.  S. 

THE  stake's  three  crowns,  four  nations  gamesters  arc; 
There's  three  to  one,  and  yet  no  man  that  dare 
Take  these  great  oddS;  The  cause  is,  as  they  say. 
The  fourth  knows  both  our  stock,  and  cards  we  play. 
This  turns  the  odds,  and  makes  most  gamesters  think 
We're  but  in  jest,  and  pla/  our  cards,  and  wink. 
The  set  goes  hard,  when  gamesters  think  it  best, 
Tho'  three  men  vie  it,  the  fourth  sets  his  rest. 
My  masters,  you  that  undertake  the  game. 
Look  to  't,  your  country's  safety,  and  her  fame, 
Are  now  at  stake ;  be  careful  how  you  cut, 
And  deal,  as  known  occasions  put  you  to 't. 
The  cards  are  strangely  shuffl'd,  for  your  parts, 
Tis  odds  you  ever  get  the  ace  of  hearts : 
Yet  the  five  fingers,  and  some  helps  beside, 
Lie  in  the  pack  dispers'd,  be  those  your  guide. 
That  you  possess,  to  tell  you  what  you  want. 
Lest  the  mistake  of  one  poor  trick  should  daunt 
your  spirits  quite,  and  make  you  fiin^  away 
Four  liberty,  not  to  \)e \<mX by  ^Wj. 
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Detest  foul  juggling,  now 'tis  in  your  powere ; 
Let  none  but  square  play  pass,  the  game  is  youi:s ; 
For,  here  you  tee.  Hell.  Rome,  and  all  their  train, 
Plot  to  confound  all  your  good  laws  again.    .  ^ 
Then  have  a  care,  expel  Rome^s  imps,  make  itiire^ 
Your  laws  and  liberties  may  still  endure    '' 
To  future  ages;  po^iterities  then  may 
Have  cause  to  bless  your' piemories  for  aye. 


1.   Lament,  lament,  you  bishops  all, 
Eacli  we^r  his  blackest  gown ; 
Han^  up  your  rochets  qu  the  wall, 
Your  pride  is  going  down. 
8,    It  needs  must  grieve  each  Romish  heart,. 
To  hear  this  sad  relation ; 
All  canons  are  not  worth  a  fart, 
Made  in  the.  convocation. 

3.  The  bishops  holy  synod,  and  ' 

The  priests  of  Baal,  thfit  there 
Consented,  and  coneluded  all, 
Are  now  in  grievous  fear 

4.  To  be  depriv'd  of  priestly  style,    • 

Of  coat  canonical ;       ' 
And  quite  be  banished 'this  isle. 
They  fear  they  must  be  all. 
5p   Ah  I  poor  Eivatrra  is  now  dead. 
Which  grieves  the  bishops  most;, , 
What  they  would  have  itilrilortal  made. 
Hath  now  giv'n  up  tb<^  ghost. 
6.    Alas  !  that  new  begotten  oath, 
Like  snow  against  the  sun, ' 
It  did  begin  to  melt  away. 
When'  th'  parliament  begun. 
7*    All  ceremonies  are  good  cheap, 
And  I  will  tell  y6u  how : 
The  tippet,  hood,  and  surplice  eke, 
Are  good  for  nothing  now. 
8.   And,  which  I  know  more  woeful  is,' 
And  most  their  courage  quails, 
There  was  a  grievous  murther  made. 
Amongst  their  holy  rails. 
9*  Oh !  when  this  sad  and  heavy  ne¥r8 
Unto  that  synod  came, 
The  birds  and  beasts  were  in  a  muse. 
Ass,  wren,  and  duck,  and  lamb. 
)0.   And  then  a  doleful  ditty  these 
bid  thus  lament  together, 
Alas !  we  must  all  run  away. 
When  shall  we  run,  and  ¥i\iiti!bftt\ 
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11.    shall  we,  vith  Wiudebank,  tP  Fnno^ 
Or  f)y  to  Holland,  where 
The  Finch  is  fluwii,  for  us  a  fUc9, 
Before-hand,  to  prepare  J 
It.    No,  quoth  the  duck,  we'll  dyp  Iftaat, 
And  there  rest  without  fear, 
Of  parliameal,  and  then  th^  Isipb 
May  cnmc  up  id  the  rear. 
IS.    And  there  we'll  drink  a  health  to  oil 
Hie  puritani  ootifusian, 
Tliftt  h*m  thai  itroi^y  wroogjit  our  f«ll 
By  pulUTBfBt  coaclaiion. 

THE  jadgei,'  ii^d  tiieiaisjm  %B, 
AttomiM,  pnxUnre,  .cleti%  . 

Sollidtoii,  ,asd  «dvbcatei, 
Huit  now  ftand  in  their  Mr^i> 
And  penance  do  lor  all  Oixii  mllf ; 
Tlieir  bribes  the?  m'uft  rettiae ; 
nai  cheats  and  bji^  whidi  th^  did  me, 
Th^  practise  nuut  w  nocC' 
Hie  people  I019  tbiy'  baw  b^oil'd* 
And  manv  a  one  iinapne : 
God^  cune  their  vealth  iw  lUi  doth  melt. 
A>  snow  is  by  die  lun. ' 
Their  children  and  pocterity 
The  gallowi  dotii  dnronr ; 
Tlemelva  have  made  a  bsflK  wiih  hell,    ^ 
To  ndgn  itill.bv  hb  power. 
God  it  the  God  of  nai^. 
Of  love  and  peace  alpae  ; 
Bnt  these  men,  for  doceit  and  itril^  , 

The  like  of  them  thoe**  Wfnb 


Seccived  by  me,  Fountain  of  Iniquity,  this  S3d  of  September, 
1041,  by  dte  help  of  Judge  Bribery,  and  the  furtherance  of  Lawyer 
Impie^,  of  iUnnana*  Treachery,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  of  damnable 
•implicity,  nine  pounds  of  superstitious  ignorance,  seven  pounds  of 
idohUzous  folly,  six  founds  of  wilful  stupidity,  and  three  pounds  of 
perveneiKSS,  to  and  for  the  use  of  Impatience;  and,  by  his  appoiat- 
ment,  to  be  delivered  Vnto  Genteel  Prodigality,  to  and  for  the  use  of 
Hittress  Inconstancy,  daughter  and  mle  heir  onto  Mtttress  Leachery, 
the  grand-child  of  Mittrew  &iw4gr,  ^we^io2  next  door  unto  Mislnw 

By  dw  new  plit6n  nji^  tbe  wliippiac  ihoi^ 
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Long  hath  a  long  time  been  a  knave, 
ReceiTing  bribes  from  every  slave; 
Long  ever  hath  a  shelter  been  full  sore 
For  every  thief,  a  cutpurse,  and  a  whore; 
-Long  knows  full  well  his  Christmas  how  to  keqp^ 
On  cost  of  whores,  those  are  his  only  sheep : 
His  capons,  woodcockS|  beams,  snipes,  and  jayi^ 
Providers  of  good  chea'r  on  all  assaprs. 
Long  may  he  feast  his  body,  fill  his  purse 
By  such  a  crew  of  hellish  imps.    God's  cant 
Assuredly  will  fall  on  him  and  his. 
And  prove  his  fatal  recompence  for  this. 
Long  may  he  be  a  knave,  of  such  great  fome^ 
To  all  whores  glory,  hb  own  eternal  shame. 


THS 

FORERUNNER  OF  REVENGE. 

BEING  TWO  PETITIONS: 

The  one,  to  the  Kin^s  most  excelleni  Majetiy;  the  other,  to  the  moif 

honourable  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Wherein  are  expressed  divers  Actions  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buckin|^iam; 
especially  concerning  the  Death  of  King  James,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  sppposed  by  poison*  Also  may  be  observed  the  inconv 
veniences  befalling  a  State,  where  the  noble  Disposition  of  the  Prince 
is  misled  by  a  Favourite.  By  Creofge  Eglisham,  Doctor  of  Physick^ 
and  one  of  the  Physicians  to  King  James  of  happy  Memory,  tor  his 
Majesty's  Person,  above  ten  Years  Space. 

9aarto,  (TOntainii^p  TwcBty-tbne  IHiges,  FiiBted  at  LoB^ 


To  the  moit  potent  Momrckf  Chwrkif  King  of  GresA^Britmu 

SIR, 

NO  better  motive  there  is  for  a  safe  ^^verm^ent,  than  the  lafe  me^ 
tation  of  death  (equalling  king|s  with  b^a|«)  ai^d  the  exact 
justice  of  God  requiring  of  them,  tha^  th($  good  suffering  misery  in  tbtp 
life  should  receive  joy  in  the  other:  and  the  wicked,  floiirbl^iu; 
securely  in  this,  might  be  punished  in  the  other*  Tlutt  which  pltaieth 
lasteth  but  a  moment;  what  tormenteth  is  everlasting.  Maoy  tbioff 
we  see  unrewarded  or  unpuni^ed  in  this  ii>forior  wond,  which,  in  tb 
universal  weight  of  Goers  jnsticei  qiust  be  coupterpoi8^4  elwwkem* 
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But  wilful  and  secret  mtirther  bath  seldom  been  observed  to  escape 
undiscovered  or  unpunished ;  even  in  this  life,  such  a  particular  and 
notable  revenge  perpetually  followeth  it,  to  the  end  that  they  who  are 
either  Atheists  or  Machiavelists  may  not  trust  too  much  to  their  wits  in 
doing  so  hoitible  injustice.  Would  to  God  your  Majesty  would  well 
consider  what  I  have  often  said  to  my  master,  King  James,  The  greatest 
policy  is  hon<%ty;  and  howsoever  any  man  st^em  to  himself  wise  in 
compassing  his  desires,  by  tricks,  yet,  in  the  end,  he  will  prove  a  fool : 
For  falshood  ever  deceiveth  her  own  master,  at  length,  as  the  devil 
(author  of  all  falshood)  always  doth,  leaving  his  adherents  desolate, 
when  they  have  the  greatest  need  of  his  help ;  no  falshood  without 
injustice,  no  injustice  without  falshood,  albeit  it  were  in  the  person  of  a 

king. 
There  is  no  judge  in  the  world  more  tied  to  do  justice  than  a  king, 

whose  coronation  tieth  him  unto  it  by  solemn  oath,  which,  if  he  violate, 

he  is  false  and  perjured. 

It  is  justice  that  maketh  kings,  justice  that  maintains  kings,  and  in- 
justice that  brings  kings  and  kingdoms  to  destruction,  to  fall  into  misery, 
to  die  like  asses  in  ditches,  or  a  more  beastly  death,  eternal  infamy  after 
death,  as  all  historians  from  time  to  time  do  clearly  manifest. 

What  need  hath  mankind  of ^kings  but  for  justice?  IVlcn  are  not 
bom  for  them,  but  they  for  men  y  what  greater,  what  more  royal  occa- 
sion in  the  world,  could  be  ofifered  to  your  Majesty,  to  shew  your 
impartial .  disposition  in  inatters  of  justice,  at  the  first  entry  of  your 
reign,  than  this  which  I  offer  in  my  just  complaint  against  Buckingham, 
by  whom  your  Majesty  suffereth  yourself  so  far  to  be  led,  that  your 
best  subjects  are  in  doubt  whether  he  is  your  king,  or  you  his.  If  your 
•Majesty  know  and  consider  how  he  hath  tyrannised  over  his  lord  and 
roaster.  King  James,  Qthe  worldly  creator  of  his  fortunes)  how  insolent, 
how  ingrate  an  oppressor,  what  a  murtherer  and  traitor  he  hath  proved 
kimself  I  towards  him,  how  treacherous  to  his  upholding  friends,  the 
Man-quiB  of  Hamilton  and  others,  your  Majesty  may  think  (giving 
way  to  the  laws  demanded  against  him)  to  yield  a  most  glorious  iield  for 
your  Majesty  to  walk  in,  and  display  the  banner  of  your  royal  virtues. 
.  Your  Majesty  may  perhaps  demand,  what  interest  I  have  therein, 
what  have  I  to  do  therewith,  that  I  should  stir,  all  others  being  quiet? 
Sir,  the  quietness  or  stirring  of  others  expecteth  only  a  beginning  from 
me,  whom  they  know  so  much  obliged  to  stir,  as  none  can  be  more, 
hoik,  in  respect  of  knowledge  of  passages,  and  in  regard  of  human 
obligation,  and  of  my  independency  from  the  accused,  or  any  other  that 
his  power  and  credit  can  reach  unto ;  many  know  not  what  I  know 
therein,  others  are  little  or  nothing  beholding  to  the  dead ;  others,  albeit 
they  know  it  as  well  as  I,  and  are  obliged  as  deep  as  1,  yet  dare  not  com- 
plain so  sffely  as  I,  being  out  of  their  reach,  who  are  inseparable  firom 
him  by  his  inchantments,  and  all  to  obscure  myself  yptil  the  power  of 
just  revenge  upon  him  be  obtained  from  God. 

What  I  know  sufficient  against  him,  I' have  set  down  in  my  petition 
against  him  to  the  parliament;  to  which  if  your  Majesty  dismiss  him, 
sequestered  from  your  Majesty  chiefly  in  an  accusation  of  treason,  you 
shall  do  what  is  just,  and  deliver  yourself  and  your  kingdom  from  tb« 
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captivity  in  which  he  holdeth  them  and  your  Majesty  oippressed.  How 
ieasily  I  may  eiclipse  myself  from  his  power  to  do  jne  harm,  unless  he 
liath  legions  of  infernal  spirits  at  his  command  to  pursue  me,  yerur 
Majesty  may  well  know,  I  being  uiira  mare  to  these  dominions,  where 
lie  ruleth  and  rageth. 

How  far  I  am  obliged  to  complain  move  than  others,  I  will,  in  few 
words,  express,  that  neither  your  Majesty,  nor  any  man,  may  think 
otherwise,  but  that  I  have  most  just  reason  not  to  be  silent  in  a  wrong 
so  intolerable,  the-  inlftiest  ol  blood,  which  I  have  to  any  of  them^  of 
whose  death  I  complain;  either  by.  the  house  of  Balgony  Lunday  or 
Silverton-Hill,  albeit  it  is  easy  to  be.  piade  manifest  and  sufficient  to 
move  me,  yet  it  is  not  the  sole  motive  of  my  breach  of  silence.  But  the 
interest  of  received  courtesy,  f  nd  the  heap  of  infallible  tokens  of  true 
affection,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  stir  me  thereto,  unless  I  wofji Id  prove 
the  most  ingrate  in  the  world,  and  senseless  of  the  greatest  injuries  that 
can  be  done  unto  myself;  for  who  killed  King  James,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  in  that  part  of  the  injury,  which  is  done  unto  me  therein, 
he  hath  done  as  much  as  robbed  me  ojf  my  Ufc,  aod^U  my  fortunes  and 
friends* 

With  such  constant  and  loving  im^pij^ssions  of  me,  as  ai?e  neither  tobe 
recovered  nor  duly  valued ;  for  his  Majesty,  from  the  third  year  of  my 
age,  did  practise  honourable  tokens  of  singular  favour  towards  me,  daily 
augmented  them  in  word,  in  writ,  in  deedj  accompanied  them,  with 
gifts,  patents,  offices,  recommendations,  both  in  private  and  publick,  at 
home  and  abroad,  graced  so  far,  that  I  could  sparce  asik  iBJxy  thing,  but  I 
could  have  obtained  it. 

'  How  much  honour  he  hath  done  unto  me,  thei£  needs  no  witness 
unto  your  Majesty,  who  is  «ufficient  for  many ;  no  less  is  my  Lord 
Marquis  of  HamiUon's  friendship  established  by  mutual  obligation  of 
most  acceptable  offices  continued  by  our  ancestors  the^  three^enerations, 
engraven  in  the  tender  minds  and  years  of  the  Marquis  and  me,  in 
the  presence  of  our  sovereign  Kling  James;.  For  the  Marquis's  father, 
who  with  the  right  hand  on  his  heady  aud  the  left  on  mine^  did  offer  us 
^oung  in  years  so  joined)  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  band,  recommending 
me  to  his  Majesty's  favour,  said,  I  t^ke  God  to  witness*  that  this  young 
inan's  father  was  the  best  frieud  that  ever  I  had,  or  shall  have  in  this 
world.  Whereupon,  the  young  lord  resolved  to  |)ut  trust  in  me,  and  I 
fully  to  addict  myself  to  him,  to  deserve  of  Jbim  as  much  commendations 
as  my  father  did  of  his  father. 

This  royal  celebration  of  our  friends  rooted  itself  so  deep  in  my  mind, 
that  to  myself  I  purposed  this  remei^brance,  giving  it  to  ray  young 
lord,  and  to  my  familiar  friend^  and  set  it  upou  the  books  of  my  study^ 
-temper  Hamiltonium^  4*.c« 

Always  the  King  and  Hamiltou 

Within  thy  breast  conserve, 
Whatever  be  thy  actions. 

Let  princes  two  dc^serve. 

TOL.  IV.  C  p 
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Neither  was  it  in  vain,  for  both  our  loves  increased  with  our  age,  the 
Marquis  promising  to  engage  his  life  and  whole  estate  for  me,  if  need 
Wfis,  and  so  share  his  fortunes  with  me ;  and  not  only  prombing,  but 
also  performing,  whenever  th«^  was  occasion ;  yea,  for  ray  sake  offering 
to  hazard  his  life  in  combate,  whose  mind  in  wishing  me  well,  whose* 
tongue  in  honouring  of  me,  and  whose  hands  and  means  in  defending 
me  (both  absent  and  present  unto  the'last  period  of  his  life)  hath  ever 
assisted  me. 

I  should  be  more  tedious  than  was  fit,  if  I  should  rehearse  every 
particular  ftivour  so  manifestly  known  to  the  whole  court,  and  to  the 
friends  of  us  bothi  Who  then  cati  justly  blame  me  demanding  justice, 
as  well  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  of  my  most 
gracious  sovereign  King  James,-  seeing  I  know  whom  to  accuse  ?  My 
profession  of  physick,  nor  my  education  to  letters,  cannot  serve  to 
hinder  me  from  undertaking  the  hardest  enterprise  that  ever  any  Roman 
undertook,  so  &r  as  the  law  of  conscience  will  give  way« 

Why  should  I  stay  at  the  decay. 

Of  Hamilton's  the  hope  ? 
Why  shall  I  see  thy  foe  so  free. 

Unto  this  joy  give  scope  ? 
Rather  I  pray  a  doleful  day 

Set  me  in  cruel  fate: . 
Than  thy  death  strange  without  revenge, 

Or  him  in  safe  estate. 

This  soul  to  heaven,  hand  to  the  dead  I  vow ; 

No  ^udful  mind,  nor  trembling  hand,  I  have : 
If  pen  it^hun,  the  sword  revenge  shall  follow : 

Soul,  pen,  and  sword,  what  thing  but  just  do  crave? 

* 

'  Wliat  affection  I  bore  to  the  living,  the  saiiic  shall  accompany  the 
dead ;  for,  when  one  (whose  tf  uth  and  sincerity  was  well  kno^n  unto  me) 
told  me,  Aat  it  wa?  better  for  the  chiefest  of  my  friends,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  to  be  quiet  at  home  in  Scotland,  than  eminent  in  the  court 
of  England;  to  whom,  by  the  opinion  of  the  wiser  sort,  his  being  at 
court  will  cost  him  no  less  than  his  life;  sith  that,  I,  stretching  forth 
mine  arm  (apprehending  some  plots  laid  against  him)  answered.  If  no 
man  dare  to  revenge  his  death,  I  vow  to  God,  this  hand  of  mine  shall 
revenge  it :  Scarcely  any  other  cause  to  be  found,  than  the  bond  of  our 
close  friendship,  why,  in  the  scroll  of  noblemen's  names,  who  were  to 
be  killed,  I  should  be  set  down  next  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and 
under  these  words,  (viz.  The  Marquis,  and  Doctbr  Eglisham  to  embalm 
him)  to  wit,  to  the  end  that  no  discoverer  or  revenger  should  be  left; 
this  roll  of  names,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny,  found  near  to  Westmin- 
ster, about  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  death,  and  brought  to 
the  Lord  Marquis  byliis  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Oldbarro,  one 
of  the  privy-council  of  Scotland,  did  cause  no  terror  in  me,  until  I  did 
sec  the  Marquis  poisoned^  and  lemembered,  that  the  rest  therein  noted 
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were  dead,  and  myself,  next  pointed  at,  only  surviving.  Wby  slay  I 
any  more  ?    The  cause  rcquireth  no  more  the  pen,  b«t  the  sword. 

I  do  not  write  so  bold,  because  I  am  amongst  the  duk<]^s  enemies ;  bat 
I  have  retired  myself  to  his  enemies,  because  I  was  resolved  to  write  and 
do  earnestly  against  him,  as  may  very  well  appear:  For,  since  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton's  death,  the  most  noble  Marquis  de  Fiatta, 
ambassador  for  the  most  Christian  King  of  France,  and  also  Bucking- 
ham's mother,  sent  oiv  every  side  to  seek  me,  inviting  me  to  them.  But 
I  did  forsake  them,  knowing  certainly  the  falshood  of  Buckingham 
would  suffer  the  ambassador  rather  to  receive  an  affront,  than  to  be 
unsatisfied  of  his  blood-thirsty  desire  of  my  blood,  to  silence  me  with 
death  (for,  according  to  the  proverb.  The  dead  cannot  bite)  if  he  could 
have  found  me.  For  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was  often  crossed 
by  Buckingham,  with  his  brother  and  the  £^rl  of  Southampton,  now 
dead,  and  one  of  the  roll,  found  of  those  that  were  to  be  murdered,  we^ 
assured  me,  that,  where  Buckingham  once  misliked,  no  apology,  no 
submission,  no  reconciliation,  could  keep  him  from  doing  mischief. 

Neither  do  I  write  this  in  this  fashion,  so  freely,  for  any  entertainment 
here  present,  which  I  have  not,  nor  for  any  future,  which  I  have  no 
ground  to  look  for;  seeing BCickingbara  h^th  ^  much  misled  your 
Majesty,  that  he  hath  caused,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  all  nations,  all 
British  natives  to  be  disgraced  and  mistrusted;  your  Majest/s  most 
royal  word,  which  should  be  inviolable,  your  hand  anct  seal,  which 
should  be  infringeable,  to  be^  most  shamefully  violated,  and  yourself  to 
be  most  ingrate  for  your  kind  usage  in  Spain;  which  Buckingham 
maketh  to  be  requited  with  injuries  in  a  most  base  mourner;  under 
protestation  of  friendship,  a  bloody  war  being  kindled  on  both  sides, 
whereby  he  hath  buried  with  King  James  the  glorious  name  of  Peace« 
making  King,  who  had  done  much  more  justly  and  advisedly,  if  he 
had  procured  peace  unto  Christendom ;  whereby  small  hope  I  have  of 
obtaining  justice  on  my  most  just  complaint,  unto  which  my  dear  affec- 
tion unto  my  dear  friends  murdered,  and  extreme  detestation  of 
Buckingham's  violent  proceedings  hath  brought  me.  Your  Majesty 
may  find  most  just  causes  to  accuse  him  in  my  petition  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  shall  serve  for  a  touch-stone  to  your  Majesty^  and  a  whet- 
stone to  me  and  many  other  Scotchmen ;  and  which,  if  it  be  neglected, 
\yill  make  your  Majesty  to  incur  a  censure  amongst  all  virtuous  inen  in 
the  world,  that  your  Majesty  will  be  loth  to  hear  of,  and  I  am  astonished 
to  express  at  this  time^ 

A  serpent  lurketh  in  the  grass. 

No  other  way  there  is  to  be  found  to  save  your  honour,  but  to  give 
Way  to  justice  against  that  traitor,  Buckingham,  by  whom  manifest 
danger  approacheth  to  your  Majesty,  uo  otherwise  than  death  ap* 
preached  to  King  James. 

If  your  Majesty  will,  therefore,  take  any  <|ourse  therein,  the  ex- 
amination upon  oath  of  all  those,  that  were  about  the  King  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  their  sicknessi  or  at  their-deaths,  or  after  their 

c  c  2 
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deaths,  b^ore  iDdifferent  jadges  (no  dependants  on  Buckingham)  wilt 
serve  for  sufficient  proof  of  Buckingham's  guiltiness.  In  the  mean  time, 
until  I  see  what  be  the  issue  of  my  complaint,  without  any  more 
speech,  I  r^t 

Your  Majest/s  daily  Suppliant, 

CEORi&E  EGJLISHAM. 


To  the  most  honaurahk  the  Nobiliti/y  Knights,  and  Burgesses  gf  tie 

Parliament  tf  England. 

The  humble  Petition  of  George  Eglishatn,  Doctor  of  Physick,  and  one  of 
the  Physicians  to  King  Jamts  of  happy  Memory  y  for  his  Majest^s 
Person,  obace  the  Space  tf  ten  Years. 

WHEREAS  tthe  chief  human  care  of  kings,  and  courts  of  parlia- 
ment', is  th^  preservation  and  protection  of  the  subjects  lives,  liberties 
and  estates,  ftpm  private  and  publick  injuries,  to  the  end  that  all  thingi 
may  be  carried  in  the  equd  balance  of  justice,  without  which  no 
monarchy,  no  commonwealth,  no  society,  no  family,  yea,  no  man's 
life  or  estate  can  consist,  albeit  never  so  little :  It  cannot  be  thought 
unjust  to  demand  of  kings  and  parliaments  the  censure  of  wrongs,  the 
consideratipn  whereof  was  so  great  in  our  monarch  of  happy  memoiy. 
King  Jiimes,  that  he  bath. often  publickly  protested,  even  in  the  presence 
of  his  apparent  heir,  that,  if  his  own  son  should  commit  murder,  or 
^nysuch  execrable  act  of  injury,  he  would  not  spare  him,  but  would 
have  him  die  for  it,  and  would  have  him  more  severely  punished  than 
4ny  other:  For,  he  very  ^ell  ol^rved,  no  greater  injustice,  no  injury 
more  in^lerable  can  be  done  by  man  to  man,  than  murder.  In  all 
other  wropgs  fortune  hath  jrecotir^e ;  the  loss  of  honour,  or  goods,  may 
be  repaired,  satisfactijsn  may  be  made,  reconciliation  may  be  procured, 
so  long  as  th|e  party  injured  is  alive.  But,  when  the  party  injured  is 
bereft  of  his  life,  what  can  restore  it  ?  What  satisfaction  can  be  given 
him  f  Where  sh^l  the  murderer  meet  ynth  him,  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  unless  he  be  sent  out  of  this  world  to  follow  his  spirit,  which,  by 
his  wickedness,  he  hatb  separated  from  his  body  ?  Therefore,  of  all 
injuries,  of  all  the  acts  of  injustice,  of  all  things  most  to  be  looked  into, 
murder  is  the  greatest ;  and,  of  all  murders,  the  poisoning,  under  trust 
and  profession  of  friendship,  is  the  most  heinous ;  which,  if  you  suffer  to 
go  unpunished,  )et  no  man  think  himself  so  secure  to  live  amongst  you, 
as  amongst  the  wildest  and  most  furious  beasts  in  the  world :  For,  by 
vigilancy  and  industry,  means  may  be  had  to  resist,  or  evict,  the  most 
violent  beast  that  ever  nature  bjred ;  but,  from  false  and  treacherous 
hearts,  from  poisoning  murders,  what  wit  or  wisdom  can  defend  f 

This  concerneth  your  lordships,  every  pne  in  particular,  as  well  as 
myself.    They  (of  whose  poisoning  yotir  petitioner  complainetb)  via. 
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King  James,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton^  and  others,  whose  names  after 
shall  ie  expressed,  have  been  the  most  eminent  in  the  kingdom,  and  sat 
on  these  benches,  whereon  yoar  honours  do  now  sit.  The  party,  whom 
your  petitioner  accuseth,  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  is  so 
powerful,  that,  unless  the  whole  body  of  a  parliament  lay  hold  on  him, 
no  justice  can  be  had  of  him.  For,  what  place  is  there  of  justice, 
what  office  of  the  crown,  what  degree  of  honour  in  the  kingdom,  which 
he  hath  not  sold ;  And  sold  in  such  craft,  that  he  can  shake  the  buyer 
out  of  them,  and  intrude  others  at  his  pleasure? 

All  the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  all  the  officers  of  state^  are  hk 
bound  vassals,  or  allies,  and  are  afraid  to  become  his  out-casts,  as  it  ia 
notorious  to  all  his  Majesty's  true  and  loving  subjects ;  yea,  so  far  hath 
his  ambitious  practice  gone,  that  what  the  king  would  have  done, 
could  not  be  done,  if  he  opposed  it;  whereof  many  instances  may  be 
given,  whensoever  they  shall  be  required :  Neither  are  they  unknown  to 
this  honourable  assembly,  howsoever  the  means  he  useth  be,  whether 
lawful  or  unlawful,  whether  human  or  diabolick,  so  he  tortureth  the 
kingdom,  that  he  procureth  the  calling,  breaking,  or  continuing  of  the 
parliament,  at  his  pleasure;  placing  and  displacing  the  officers  of 
justice,  of  the  council  of  the  kin^s  court,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  to  his 
violent  pleasure,  and  as  his  ambitious  villainy  moveth  him.  What 
hope,  then,  can  your  petitioner  have,  that  his  complaint  should  be 
heard,  or,  being  heard,  should  take  effect?  To  obtain  justice  he  may 
despair ;  to  provoke  the  duke  to  send  forth  a  poisoner,  or  murderer,  to 
dispatch  him,  and  send  him  after  his  dead  friends  already  murdered,  he 
may  be  sure  of  this  to  be  the  event.  Let  the  event  be  what  it  will, 
come  whatsoever  can  come,  the  loss  of  his  own  life  your  petitioner 
valueth  not,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  such  eminent  friends, 
esteeming  his  life  cannot  be  better  bestowed,  than  upon  the  discovery 
of  so  heinous  murders.  Yea,  the  justness  of  the  cause,  the  deamess 
and  nearness  of  his  friends  murdered,  shall  prevail  so  far  with  him, 
that  he  shall  unfold  unto  your  honours,  and  unto  the  whole  world, 
against  the  accused,  and  name  him  the  author  of  so  great  murders, 
George  Villers,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  which,  against  any  private  man, 
are  sufficient  for  his  apprehension  and  torture.  And,  to  make  his  com- 
plaint not  very  tedious,  he  will  only,  for  the  present,  declare  unto  your 
honours  the  two  eminent  murders  committed  by  Buckingham,  to  wit,^ 
of  the  King's  Majesty,  and  of  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton ;  which, 
for  all  the  subtlety  of  his  poisoning  art,  could  not  be  so  cunningly 
conveighed,  as  the  murderer  thought,  but  that  God  hath  discovered 
manifestly  the  author.  And,  to  observe  the  order  of  the  time  of  their 
death,  because  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton  died  first,  his  death 
shall  be  first  related,  even  'from  the  root  of  his  first  quarrel  with 
Buckingham,  albeit  many  other  jars  have  proceeded,  from  time  to  time, 
betwixt  them. 


Q  c  S 
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Coacernittg  the  Bmoning  of  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Uwmltonn 

BUCKINGHAM^  once,  raiaied  from,  the  bottom  of  fortune's  wheel 
to  the  topiy  by  what  desert,  by  what  right  or  wrong,  no  matter  it  is ;  (by 
his  carnage  the  proverb  is  verified)  *  Nothing  more  prould  than  basest^ 
bloody  when  it  doth  rise  aloft.'  Ho  sufiered  his  ambition  to  carry  him- 
self so  far,  as  to  aspire  to  match  his  blood  with  the  blood  royal  both  of 
England  and  Scotland.  And,  well  knowing,  that  the  marquis  of 
llamilton.  was  acknowledged  by  King  James  to  be  the  prime  man  in  his 
dominions,  who,  nes^t  to  his  own  line,  in  his  proper  season,  might  claim 
an  hereditary*  title  to  his  crown  of  Scotland,  by  the  daughter  of  King 
James  the  Second)  and  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  Joan  of  Somerset, 
wife  to  King  James  the  First,  declared,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  beretriy 
of  England  to  be  in  her  due  rank,  never  suffered  the  king  to  be  at  rest, 
but  urged  him  always  to  send  some  of  his  privy-council  tp  solicit  the 
marquis  to  match  his  eldest  son  with  Buckingham's  niece,  making  great 
promises  of  conditions,  which  the  mean  family  of  the  bride  could  not 
perform  without  the  king's  liberality,  to  wit,  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  valuing  five  hundred  thousiand  florin^  with  the  earldom  of 
Orkney,  under  the  title  of  Duke,  and.  whatsoever  thc^iparqui^  would 
accept,  even  to  the  first  duke  of  Britain. 

The  glorious  title  of  a  duke  the  marquis  refused  twice,  upon  special 
reaspns  reserved  to  himself. 

The  matter  of  money  was  no  motive  to  cause  the  marquis  to  match 
his  son  so  unequal  to  his  degree,  seeing  Buckingham  himself,  the  chief 
oj  her  kindred,  was  but  a  novice  in  nobility,  his  father  obscure  amongst 
gentlemen,  his  mother  a  serving-woman ;  an4  he,  being  infamous  for  his 
frequent  consultation  with  the  ring-leader  of  witches,  principally  that 
false  Doctor  Lam  be,  .publickly  condemned  for  witchcraft;  whereby 
the  marquis,  knowing  that  the  king  was  so  far  bewitched  by  Bucking- 
ham, that,  if  he  refused  the  match,  demandedi  he  should  find  the  kin^s. 
deadly  hatred  against  him;  and- seeing  that  Buckingham's  niece  was  not' 
yet  nubile  in  years,  and  that,  before  the  marriage  should  be  confirmed, 
a  way  might  be  found  out  to  annul  it;  unto  which  he  was  forced  by 
deceitful  importunity ;  therefore  ke  yielded  unto  the  king's  desire  of  the 
match :  Whereupon,  Buckingham  and  his  faction,  fearing  that  delays 
would  bring  lets,  urged  my  Lord  Marquis  to  send  f^r  his  son,  upon  a 
Sunday  morning  betimes,  in  all  haste,  from  London  to  Court  at  Green-, 
wich;  where  never  a  word  wiis  spoken  of  marriage,  to  the  young  lord» 
till  a  little  befon:  supper,  and  the  marriagp  made  before  the  king  after 
supper.  And,  .to  make  it  more  antbentick,  Buckingham  caused,  his 
niece  to  be  kid  in  bed  with  the  marquis's  son,  for  a  short  time,  in  thf$ 
king's  chamber,  and  in  his  Majesty's  presence,  albeit  the  bride  wa3  yet 
innubile.  Many  were  astonished  at  the  sudden  news  thereof,  all  the 
marquis's  friends  fretting  thereat,  and  some  writing  unto  him  very  scorn- 
ful letters  for  the  same. 

The  marquis,  having  satisfied  the  king's  demands,  did  what  he  could  to 
prevent  jthe  confirmation  of  the  marriage,  and  intended  to  send  his  son 
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beyond  the  seas,  to  travel  through  France,  and  so  to  pads  his  time 
abroad,  until  that  means  were  found  out  to  unty  that  knot,  which 
Buckingham  had  urged  the  King  to  tie  upon  his  son. 

But  Buckingham,  to  countermand  the  marquis's  design,  causes  the 
marquis's  son,  to  Im  sworn  gentleman  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber, 
and  so  to  be  detained  with  him  within  the  kingdom,  until  that  the 
bride  was  at  years  ripe  for  marriage. 

The  time  expired  that  Buckingham's  niece  became  marriageable ; 
Buckingham  sent  to  the  marquis,  to  desire  him  to  make  the  marriage 
to  be  compleatly  oonfiu:med. 

The  marquis  (not  wtlling  to  hear  of  any  such  matter)  answered 
briefly,  he  scorned  the  motion. 

This  answer  was  reported  to  Buckingham,  who  seeing  himself  Uke 
to  be  frustrated  of  his  ambitious  matching  of  his  niece,  and  perceiving 
that  the  lord  marquis  was  able  to  raise  a  great  faction  against  him, 
wheth^  King  James  did  live  or  die,  was  mightily  incensed  against  the 
marquis:  at  |he  first  encounter  with  him,  did  challenge  him  for 
speaking  disdainfully  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  marquis  replied,  he  did  not  remember  any  offensive  words 
uttered  by  himself  against  Buckingham.  Buckingham  then  proudly 
said  unto  him,  out  of  the  woirds  of  thy  mouth  I  will  judge  thee;  for 
you  have  said,  you  scorn  the  motion  of  matching  with  my  house,' 
which  I  made  unto  you.  The  marquis  answered,'^that,  if  he  had  said  so, 
It  became  not  the  duke  to  speak  unto  him  in  that  fashion*  So  Buck- 
ingham threatened  to  be  revenged:  The  marquis  uttered  his  defiance; 
and  thus  the  quarrel  began,  which  four  or  five  times  was  reiterated, 
and  as  often  reconciled  by  the  Marquis  de  Fiatta>  a  little  bofore  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  fell  sick ;  wherein  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
quarrel  hath  been  very  violent,  that  needed  so  many  reconciliations. 
The  duke's  fire  of  his  anger  and  fury  being  unextinguisbable,  as  King 
James  did  often  censure  him  in  his  absence,  albeit  a  favourite  ;  that  he 
was  wonderful  vindicative,  whose  malice  was  insensible  towards  my 
Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  did  well  shew  itself,  as  shall  appear 
hereafter. 

Hardly  can  any  man  tell,  whether,  by  the  marquis  in  his  sickness, 
Buckingham  was  more  suspected,  than  accused,  of  the  poison  given,  or 
to  be  given  him ;  for  he  would  not  taste  of  any  thing  that  was  sent  to 
him  by  any  of  Buckingham's  friends,  but  he  would  have  some  of  his 
servants  taste  of  it  before  :  And  for  the  love  that  was  mutual  between 
him  and  your  petitioner  (which  he  would  never  suffer  to  go  out  of  his 
sight  during  his  sickness)  your  petitioner  east  off  all  that  he  took  in 
that  time,  unto  whom  .bis  suspicion  of  Buckingham  he  expressed  by 
name  before  sufficient  witness,  who  will  testify  it  upon  oath,  if  there 
be  any  course  taken  therein  for  the  search  thereof.  All  the  time  of  his 
sickness,  he  intreated  ys>ur  petitioner  not  to  suffer  my  Icnrd  of  Buckingham 
to  come  neat  hiiii ;  and  your  petitioner  having  often  sent  word,  and 
also  sometimes  signified  himself  to  Buckingham,  that  there  was  no  fit 
opportunity,  to.  see  :the  marquis,  pretending  something  to  be  minislred 
tp  him :  But;  wJhen  your  petitioner  could  find  np  more  excuses,  he 
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told  my  lord  m&rquis,  that  he  had  put  away  my  lord  of  Buckinghmi 
io  often,  that  he  could  not  keep  him  away  any  longer ,  but  that  he 
must  needs  see  him. 

Then  he,  knowing  Buckingham's  visitation  to  proceed  of  dissimulation, 
requested  your  petitioner,  at  last,  to  find  the  means  to  get  him  away 
quickly^  which*  your  petitioner  did,  interrupting  Buckingham's 
discourse,  and  intreating  -  him  to  suifeir  my  lord  marquis  to  be 
qtiiet. 

This  did  evidently  shew  my  lord  marquis's  disliking  and  distrusting 
of  Buckingham,  whereas  he  was  well  pleased  with  other  noblemenTs 
company.  All  the  time  of  \m  sickness,  the  duke  and  my  Lord  Denbigh 
would  not  suffer  his  own'  son  to  come  to  him,  pretending  that  he  was> 
also  sick ;  which  was  fake  for  the  time  that  my  lord  marquis  called 
for  him.  After  this,  your  petitioner  advised  his  lordship  to  dispose 
of  his  estate^  and  of  bis  conscience;  his  sickness  was  not  without 
danger,  which  your  petitioner,  four  days  before  my  lord's  death,  did 
in  such  manner  perceive,,  that  he  had  cause  to  despair  of  his  health,  but 
intreated  him  to  commit  all  the  care  of  his  health  to  God  and  his 
physicians,  assuring,  howsoever  he  had  gotten  wrong  abroad,  he  should 
get  none  in  the  cure  of  his  disease. 

At  length  his  lordship  borst  out  in  those  words  to  my  Lord  Denbi^, 
*  It  is  a  great  cruelty  in  you,  diat  you  will  not  suffer  my  son  to  come  to 
me  when  I  am  dying,  that  I  may  see  him,  and  speak  to  him  before  I 
die/  So  they  delayed  his  coming  with  excuses,  until  my  lord's 
agony  of  dca^h  was  near,  to  the  end  that  he  should  not  have  time  to 
.  give  his  son  private  instructions  to  shun  the  marriage  of  Buckingam's 
niece,  or  to  signify  unto  him  the  suspicion  of  poison :  For  they  had 
rather  his  son  should  know  any  thing,  than  either  of  these;  yet  many 
did  suspect  his  poison  before  he  died  :  For,  two  days  before  his  death, 
two  of  his  servants  died  with  manifest  signs  and  suspicion  of  poison, 
the  one  belonging  to  the  wine-cellar,  the  other  to  the  kitchen. 

The  fatal  hour  being  come,  that  my  lord  marquis  deceased,  your 
petitioner  intreated  all  that  were  present,  to  suffer  no  man  to  touclk  his 
body,  until  he  returned  to  see  it  opened.  For  then  he  protested 
earnestly,  that,  all  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  judged  him  to  be 
poisoned;  but  this,  poison  was  such,  and  so  far  gone,  that  none  could 
help  it:  Nevertheless,  to  have  the  matter  concealed,  Buckingham 
would  have  him  buried  that  same  night  in  Westminster  church,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  his  burial  to  be  kept  afterwards,  saying,  that  such 
delicate  bodies  as  his  could  not  be  kept. 

But  his  friends,  taking  hold  of  the  caveat  before  given  by  your 
petitioner,  refused  so  to  do,  and  replied,  that  they  would  have  him,  as 
became  hkn,.to  be  buried  in  Scotland,  in  his  own  chapel,  where  all  his 
ancestors  have  been  buried  for  more  than  these  four-hundred  years ;  and 
that  his  body  must  first  be  visited  b^  his  physicians. 

No  sooner  was  he  dead,  when  the  force  of  the  poison  had  overcome 
the  force  of  his  body,  but  it  began  to  swell  in  such  sort,  that  his 
thighs  were  swoln  six  times  as  big  as  their  natural  proportion;  bis 
beliy  became  as  big  as  the  belly  of  an  ox,  his  arms  as  die  natural 
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quantity  of  his  thighs,  his  neck  as  broad  as  his  shoulders,  his  cheeks 
over  the  top  of  his  nose,  that  his  nose  conld  not  be  seen  or  distingaish* 
ed ;  the  skin  of  his  forehead  two  fingers  high  swelled,  the  hair  of  his 
beard,  eye»brows,  and  head,  so  far  distant  from  one  another,  as  if  au 
hundred  had  been  taken  out  between  each  one;  and  when  one  did  touch 
the  hair,  it  came  away  wkh  the  skin  as  easily,  as  if  one  had  pulled  hay 
out  of  an  heap  of  hay.  He  was  all  over,  his-  neck,  breast,  shoulders, 
arms,  and  brows,  I  say,  of  divers  colours,  full  of  waters,  of  the  same 
colour,  some  white,  some  black,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some  green', 
some  blue,  and  that  as  well  within  his  body,  as  without. 

Also,  the  concavities  of  his  liver  green,  his  stomach,  in  somo^ 
places,  a  little  purpurated  with  a  blue  clammy  water,  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  it;  his  mouth  and  nose  foaming  blood  mixed  with  fh>th 
mightily,  of  divers  cok)urs,  a  yard  hi^*  Your  petitioner,  being  sent 
for  to  visit  his  body,  and  his  servants  all  flocking  about  him,  saying. 
See,  see,  presently  weeping,  said,  he  was  poisoned,  and  that  it  wa« 
not  a  thing  to  be  suffered. 

Moreover,  he  said,  that,  albeit  his  speech  might  cost  him  his  life, 
yet,  seeing  his  sorrow  had  extorted  that  speech  out  of  him,  he  would 
make  it  manifest,  and  would  have  a  jury  of  physicians.  Presently, 
•some  of  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  friends  said.  We  must  send  to 
my  lord  duke,  that  he  may  send  his  physicians ;  but  your  petitioner 
replied.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  duke's  physicians  ?  Let  us  have 
indifferent  men*  Captain  Hamilton,  hearing  your  petitioner  so 
boldly  take  exceptions  at  Buckingbanr,  and  judging  that  he  had 
good  reason  for  what  he  had  spoken,  said,  ^  For  all  that,  let  us  send  to 
the  duke,  and  signify,  that  all  who  have  seen  the  marquis's  body,  both 
physicians,  chirurgeons,  and  others,  may  see  that  he.  is  poisoned,  and 
that  his  friends  desire  more  physicians  out  of  the  college  of  London, 
besides  the  duke's  physicians,  to  bear  witness  in  what  case  the  marqujsV 
body  is  in;  and  then,  if  the  duke's  conscience  be  guilty  (said  the 
captain)  it  will  shew  itself,*  as  indeed  it  did:  For  the  duke,  being 
advertised  hereof,  sent  for  his  own  physicians,  and  others  out  of 
London,  whom  he  caused  first  to  be  brought  unto  him,  before  they 
went  to  see  the  marquis's  body,  giving  them  his  directions  in  these 
words,  viz. 

**  My  Masters,  th^re  is  a  bruit  spread  abroad,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  is  poisoned  ;  go  see,  but  beware  what  you  speak  of  poison 
(which  he  said  in  a  threatening  form  of  delivery)  for  every  nobleman 
that  dieth  must  be  poisoned." 

If  his  conscience  had  not  been  guilty,  should  not  he  have  commanded 
the  physicians  to  enquire,  by  all  means  possible,  and  make  it  known, 
rather  than  to  suppress  the  speech  of  poisoning  so  worthy  a  man. 

These  physicians  being  come,  your  petitioner  with  one  hand  leading 
Doctor  More  to  the  table,  where  the  marquis's  body  was  laid,  and 
with  the  other  hand  thowing  off  the  cloth  from  the  body,  said  unto  him, 
look  you  here  upon  this- spectacle. 

At  the  sight  whereof  Doctor  More,  lifting  up  both  his  haads>  hsaxt^ 
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and  eyes  to  the  heavens,  astonished,  said,  Jesus  bless  me,  I  never  saw 
the  like;,  I  cannot  distinguish  a  face  upon  him ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
the  rest  of  the  doctors,  and  also  the  chirurgeons,  affirmed,  that  they 
never  saw  the  like,  albei.t  that  they  have  travelled  and  practised  through 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe :  Only  one,  that  said,  My  Lord  of  South- 
ampton was  blistered  all  within  the  breast,  as  my  lord  marquis  was. 
DoctCMT  Leicester,  one  of  Buckingham's  creatures,  seeing  Doctor  More 
and  others  so  amazed  at  the  sight  of  my  lord's  body,  drew  first  him 
aside,  and  then  the  others,  one  after  another,  and  whispered  them  in  the 
ear  to  silence  them. 

Whereupon  many  went  away,  without  speaking  one  word ;  the 
others,  who  remained,  acknowledged,  that  those  accidents  of  the  dead 
body  could  not  be  without  poison;  but  ihey  said,  they  could  not  know 
how  such  a  subtle  art  of  poisoning  could  be  brought  into  England ; 
your  petitioner  replied,  that  money  would  bring  both  the  art,  and  th^ 
artist,  from  the  furthest  part  of  the  world  into  England,  from  whence, 
since  your  petitioner's  departure,  he  hath  conferred  with  the  skilfuUest 
jpesjt^masters  that  oould  be  found/ who  tisit  the  bodies  of  those  that  die 
of  the  venom  of  the  pest. 

They  ^11  admire  the  description  of  my  lord  marquis's  body,  and  testify, 
that  never  any  of  the  pest  have  such  accidents,  but-carbuncles,  rubons, 
DrspotS|iiosuchhuge  blistei^  with  .waters,  and  such  a  ht^e,  uniform  swel- 
ling to  such  dimensions,  libove  six  times  the  natural  proyxnlion.  But 
be  hath  met  with  some,  who  have  practised  the  poisoning  of  dogs,  to  try 
the  force  of  some  antidotes,  and  they  have  found,  that  some  poisons 
bave  made  the  dogs  sick  for  a  fortnight,  or  more,  without  any  swelling, 
until  they  were  dead,  and  then  they  swelled  above  measure,  and  became 
Mistered,  with  waters  of  divers  colours;  and  the  hair  came  away  with 
the  skin,  when  it  was  touched. 

Tbe  physicians  then,  who  remained,  were  willing  to  certify  under 
their  hands,  that  my  lord  marquis  was  poisoned.  But  your  petitioner 
told  them,  it  was  iiot  needful,  seeing  we  must  needs  attend  God's 
leisure  to  discover  the  author^  the  manner  being  so  apparent,  and  so 
flMBiy  huadicda  having  seen  the  body  to  witness  it,  for  the  doors 
were  kept  open,  for  every  man  to  behold,  and  to  be  witness  who 
would. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  making  some  counterfeit  shew  of  sorrow  to 
men  of  great  quality,  found  no  other  shift  to  divert  the  suspicion  of  the 
fKMsonii^  of  the  marquis  from  him,  but  to  lay  it  upon  his  master,  the 
King,  saying,  that  the  marquis,  for  his  person,  spirit,  and  carriage,  was 
such  as  he  was  born  worthy  to  reign  ;  but  the  King,  his  master,  hatM 
him  to  death,  because  he  had  a  spirit  too  much  for  the  common-w^; 
whereby  the  duke  did  shew  hintfelf  no  fpQd  subject  to  the  King,  who 
made  the  Kin^s  honour  to  be  tyrannical,  and  the  King  a  blood- thirsty 
murdevfCf  i^nd  ,a  most  wile  dissmbler,  having  heaped  so  many 
hobours  daily  upon  |he  marquis,  even  to  the  very  last,  making  him 
lord  thi^i  steward  of  Jm3  Majesty's  house,  and  Judge  of  the  very  court, 
whom  he  4ad  made  before  viceroy  of  Scotland,  for  the  time  of  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  plvy-counsellor  in  England, 
aftd  l(ii%Jht  4)f  the  g^er,  as  if  he  had  .msed  hi^i  to  all  these  ho- 
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nours,  that  the  murdering  of  him  might  be  the  less  suspected  to  proceed 
from  hira. 

The  King's  nature  hath  always  been  observed  to  have  been  so  gracious* 
and  so  free-hearted  towards  every  one»  that  he  would  never  have 
wished  the  marquis  any  harm,  unless  that  Buckingham  had  put  great 
jealousies  and  fears  into  his  mind ;  for,  if  uny  other  had  done  it,  he 
would  have  acquainted  his  favourite  therewith.  And  then  was  it 
Buckingham's  duty  to  remove  from  the  King  such  sinistrous  conceit^ 
of  the  marquis,  as  the  marquis  hath  often  done  of  Buckingham^ 
upholding  him  upon  all  occasions,  and  keeping  the  King  from  giving 
way  to  introduce  any  other  favourite:  Wherefore  Buckingham,  in  that 
diversion  of  the  crime  from  him,  hath  not  only  made  the  King,  but  also 
himself,  guilty  of  the  marqub's  death* 

But  Buckingham's  falshood,  and  ill  intention,  was  long  before 
rightly  discovered,  when  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  the  Earl  o£ 
Nethersdale  and  my  Lord  Gordon  (both  near  kinsmen  of  my  Igrd 
marquis)  so  incensed  at  him,  that  they  had  like  all  three  to  have 
killed  one  another,  if  it  had  not  been  that  my  lordmarquis,  by  hi« 
wisdom,  did  let  them  all  know  how  they  were  abused. 

If  any  dissimulation  be  greater  than  Buckin^ham^s»  let  any  maa 
judge :  For,  when  my  lord  marquis's  body,  was  to  be  transported  from, 
Whito-hall,  to  his  house  at  Bishopsgate,  Buckingham  came  out 
muffled  and  furred  in  his  coach,  giving  out,  that  he  was  sick  for  sorrow 
of  my  lord  marquis's  death ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  went  to  his  house  out 
of  London,  before  his  coming  to  the  King,  he  triumphed,  and  domi- 
neered with  his  faction  so  excessively,  as  if  he  had  gained  some  great 
victory.  And,  the  next  day  coming  to  the  King,  he  put  on  a  most 
lamentable  and  mournful  countenance  for  the  death  of  my  lord 
marquis.  No  greater  victory  could  he  have  gotten  to  his  mind,  than 
to  have  destroyed  that  man,  who  could,  and  would,  have  fetched  hia 
head  off  hh is  shoulders,  if  he  had  outlived  King  James,  to  have  known 
his  carriage  in  the  poisoning  of  him  in  his  sicknes;  wherefore  he 
thought  it  most  necessary  to  remove  the  inarquis.  before-hand. 

The  same  day  that  my  lonl  marquis  died^  Buckingham  sent  my  lord 
marquis's  son  out  of  towii,  keeping  him  as  prisoner,*that  none  could 
have  private  conference  with  him,  until  his  manage  of  Buckingham's 
niece  was  compleated;  but  always  either  my  Lord  Denbigh,  or  my 
Lady  Denbigh,  or  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  or  the  Countess  of  Buckingham  was  present,  that  none  could 
let  him  understand  how  his  father  was  murdered.  Even  your  petitioner 
himself,  when  he  went  to  see  him,  within  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  was  intrcated  not  to  speak  to  him  of  the  poisoning  of  his  father, 
which  he  did  conceal  at  his  first  meeting,  because  their  sorrow  was 
too  recent.  But  he  was  prevented  of  a  second'  meeting,  neither  would 
Buckingham  suffer  the  young  lord  to  go  to  Scotland,  to  see  his  father's 
funeral,  and  to  take  order  with  his  friends,  concerning  his  father's  estate, 
for  tear  that  their  intended  marriage  should  be  overthrown. 

This  captivity  of  the  young  lord  marquis  lasted  so  long,  until  that 
Buckingham  caused  his  Majesty,  King  Charles,  to  take  the  young  lord 
with  himself  and  Buckingham  into  St.  James's  Park,  discharging  all 
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others  from  following  them;  and  there  to  persuade  and  urgtf  the 
young  lordy  without  any  more  delay,  to  accomplish  the  marriage  with 
Buckingham's  niece,  which  instantly  was  performed ;  so  that  Bucking- 
ham trusteth  and  presumeth,  that,  albeit  the  young  lord  should  under- 
stand how  his  father  was  poisoned  by  his  means,  yet,  being  mar- 
ried to  his  niece,  he  would  not  stir  to  revenge  it,  but  comport 
with  it. 

'  To  all  that  is  observed  before,  it  is  worthy  to  be  added,  that  the  bruit 
went  through  London,  long  before  the  Lord  Duke  of  Richmond's  death, 
or  his  brolSer's,  or  my  Lord  of  Southampton's,  or  of  the  marquis,,  that 
all  the  noblemen,  that  were  not  of  the  duke%  faction,  should  be  poisoned, 
and  so  removed  out  of  his  way. 

Also  a  paper  was  found  in  King-street,  about  the  time  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  death,  wherein  the  names  of  all  those  noblemen,  who 
have  died  since,  were  expressed  ;  and  your  petitioner's  name  also  sft 
next  to  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton's  name,  with  these  words :  To 
embalm  him.  This  paper  was  brought  by  my  Lord  Oldbarro's 
daughter,  cotisin-g^rman  to  the  lord  marquis :  Likewise  a  mountebank, 
about  that .  time,  was  greatly  countenanced  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  by  his  means  procured  letters  patents,  and  recommendations 
from  the .  King,  to  practise  his  skill  in  physick  through  all  England ; 
who  coming  to  London,  to  sell  poison,  to  kill  man  or  beast  within  a 
year, '  or  half  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  a  month  or  two,  or  what  time 
prefixed  any  man  desired,  in  such  sort  that  they  could  not  be  helped 
nor  discovered.  Moreover,  the  Christmas  before  my  lord  marquis's 
death,  one  of  the  prince's  footmen  said,  that  some  of  the  great 
ones  at  court  had  gotten  poison  in  their  belly,  but  he  could  not  tell  who 
it  was. 

Here  your  honours  considering  the  premisses  of  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  ambitious  and  most  vindicative  nature;  his  frequent 
.quarrels  with  my  lord  Marquis,  after  so  many  reconciliations ;  his 
threatening  of  the  physicians,  not  to  speak  of  the  poison ;  his  tri- 
umphing after  my  lord  marquis's  death ;  his  detaining  of  his  son 
almost  prisoner,  until  the  marriage  was  compleat  with  his  niece;  the 
preceding  bruit  of  poisoning  Buckingham's  adversaries;  the  paper  of 
their  names  found,  with  sufficient  intimation  of  their  death,  by  tho 
conclusion  of  the  word,  embalming;  the  poison-monger,  mountebank, 
graced  by  Buckingham,  may  suffice  for  grouixd  to  take  him  and 
torture  him,  if  he  were  a  private  men  :  And  herein  your  petitioner  most 
earnestly  demandeth  justice  against  that  traytor,  seeing  by  act  of 
parliament  it  is  made  treason  to  conspire  the  death  of  privy- 

counsellor.  Out  of  this  declaration,  interrogateries  may  be  drawn  for 
examination  of  witnesses ;  wherein  more  is  discovered  to  begin  withal, 
than  was  laid  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  discovery  of  the  poboning 
of  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbuiy. 
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Concerning  the  lemoning  of  King  James  of  happy  Memory^  King  of 

Great  Britain. 

THE  Duke  of  Backingham,  being  in  Spain,  advertised  by  letter* 
how  that  the  King  began  to  censure  him  in  his  absence  freely,  and  that 
many  spoke  boldly  to  the  King  against  him,  and  l^ow  the  King  had 
intelligence  from  Spain  of  his  unworthy  carriage  in  Spain;  atid  how 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton '(upon  the  sudden  news  of  the  prince's 
departure)  had  nobly  reprehended  the  King,  for  sending  the  prince 
with  such  a  young  man,  without  experience,  and  in  such  a 
private  and  sudden  manner,  without  acquainting  the  nobility  or 
council  therewith;  wrote  a  verry  bitter  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  conceived  new  ambitious  courses  of  his  own,  and  used  all 
the  devices  be  could  to  disgust  the  prince's  mind  off  the  match  with 
Spain  so  far  intended  by  the  King;  made  haste  home,  where,  when  he 
came,  he  so  carried  himself,  that,  whatever  the  King  commanded  in 
his  bed-chamber,  he  controlled  ih  the  next ;  yea,  received  packets  to 
the  King  from  foreign  princes,  and  dispatched  answers  without 
acquainting  the  king  therewith,  in  a  long  time  afler.  Whereat  percei- 
ving the  King  highly  offended,  and  that  the  King's  mind  was  beginning 
to  alter  towards  him,  suffering  him  to  be  quarrelled  and  affronted  in  his 
Majesty's  presence ;  and  observing  that  the  King  reserved  my  Lord  of 
Bristol  to  be  a  rod  for  him,  urging'  daily  his  dispatch  for  France,  and 
expecting  the  Earl  of  Gondmor,  who,  as  it  seemed,  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  wonderfully  credited  by  the  King,  and  would  second  my 
Lord  of  Bristol's  accusations  against  him.  He  knew  also  that  the  King 
had  vowed  that,  in  despite  of  all  the  devils  in  hell,  he  would  bring  the 
Spanish  match  about  again,  tfnd  thatth^  Marquis  of  Inicosahad  given 
the  King  bad  impressions  of  hitn,  by  whose  articles  of  accusation,  the 
King  himself  had  examined  some  of  the  nobility  and  privy-council, 
and  found  in  the  e:i^amination,  that  Buckingham  had  said,  after  his 
coming  f^ni  Spain,  that  the  Kipg  was  now  an  old  man,  it  was  now 
time  for  him  to  be  at  rest,  and  to  be  confined  to  some  park,  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  hunting,  and  the  prince  to  be  crowned. 

The  more  the  King  urged  hini  to  be  gone  to  France,  the  more  shifts 
he  made  to  stay ;  for  he  dM  evidently  see,  that  the  King  vras  fully  re- 
solved to  rid' himself  of  the  oppressions  wherein  he  held  him. 

The  king  being  sick  of  a  certain  ague,  and  that  in  the  spring  was  of 
itself  never  found  /deadly;  the  Duke  took  his  opportunity,  when  all 
the  King's  doctors  of  physick  were  at  dinner,  upon  the  Monday  before 
the  King  died,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  offered  to'him  a 
white  powder  to  take,  the  which  he  a  long  time  refused ;  but,  overcome 
with  his  flattering  importunity,  at  length  took  it  in  wipe,  and  immc*» 
diately  became  worse  and  worse,  falling  into  many  swoonings  and  pains, 
and  violent  fluxes  of  the  belly,  so  tormented,  that  his  Majesty  cried 
out  aloud  of  this  white  powder,  *  Would  to  God  1  had  never  taken  it,  it 
will  cost  me  my  life.* 
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In  like  manner  also  the  countess  of  Buckingham,  my  Lord  of  Buck- 
ingham's mother,  upon  the  Friday  after,  the  physicians  being  also  ab- 
sent and  at  dinner,  and  not  made  acquainted  with  her  doings,  applied 
a  plaister  to  the  King's  heart  and  breast;  whereupon  he  grew  faint,  and 
short-breathed,  and  in  a  great  agony.  Some  of  the  physicians  after 
dinner,  returning  to  see  the  King,  by  the  offensive  smell  of  the  plaister, 
perceived  something  to  be  about  him,  hurtful  to  him,  and  searched 
Mrhat  it  should  be,  and  found  it  out,  and  exclaimed  that  the  King  was 
poisoned.  Then  Buckingham,  entering,  commanded  the  physicians 
out  of  the  room,  caused  one  of  them  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  his 
own  chamber,  and  another  to  be  removed  from  court ;  quarrelled  with 
others  of  the  King's  servants  in  his  sick  Majesty's  own  presence  so  far, 
that  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword  against  them  in  his  Majesty's  sight. 
And  Buckingham's  mother,  kneeling  down  before  his  Majesty,  cried 
out  with  a  brazen  face,  *  Justice,  Justice,  Sir,  I  demand  justice  of  your 
Majesty/  His  Majesty  asked  her,  for  what  ?  *  For  that  which  their 
lives  are  no  ways  sufficient  to  satisfy,  for  saying  that  my  son  and  I  have 
poisoned  your  Majesty.'  *'  Poisoned  me  ?*  said  he ;  with  that  turning 
himself,  swooned,  and  she  was  removed. 

The  Sunday  after  his  Majesty  died,  and  Buckingham  desired  the 
physicians,  who  attended  his  Majesty,  to  sign  with  their  own  hands  a 
writ  of  testimony,  that  the  powder,  which  he  gave  him,  was  a  good 
and  safe  medicine,  which  they  refused. 

Buckingham's  creatures  did  spread  abroad  a  rumour  in  London,  that 
Buckingham  was  so  sorry  (or  his  Majesty*s  death,  that"  he  would  have 
died,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  if  they  had  not  hindered  him  ; 
which  your  petitioner  purposely  enquired  after  of  them  that  were  near 
him  at  that  time,  who  said,  that,  neither  in  the  time  of  his  IVIajesty's 
sickness,  nor  after  his  death,  he  was  more  moved,  thaii  if  there  had 
neyer  happened  either  sickness  or  death  to  his  Majesty. 

One  day  when  his  Majesty  was  in  great  extremity,  he  rode  post  to 
London^  to  pursue  his  sister-in-law,  to  have  her  stand  in  sack-cloath 
in  St.  Paul's  for  adultery.  And,  another  time  in  his  Majesty's  agony, 
he  was  busy  in  contriving  and  concluding  a  naarriage  for  one  of  his 
Cousins. 

Immediately  after  his  Majesty's  death,  the  physician,,  who  was  com- 
manded to  his  chamber,  was  set  at  liberty,  with  a  caveat  to  hold  his 
peace;  the  others  threatened,  if  they  kept  not  good  tongues  in  their 
heads. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  King's  body  and  head  swelled  above  mea- 
sure, his  hair,  with  the  skin  of  his  head  stuck  to  the  pillow,  and  his 
nails  became  loose  upon  his  fingers  and  toes. 

Your  petitioner  needeth  to  say  no  more  to  understanding  men,  only 
one  thing  he  beseccheth»  that  taking  the  traytor,  who  ought  to  be  taken 
without  any  fear  of  his  greatness,  the  other  matters  may  be  examined, 
and  the  accessaries  with  the  guilty  punished. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWIXT  TWO  PJtOCTOKSy 
BUSY-BODY     AND    SCRAP  E-ALL^ 

■  .    AND 

« 

Their  Discourse  oftke  Want  of  thtir  former  Employment » 

London,  printed  in  i64l^    Quarto,  containing,  sixpafei,  with  a  wooden  cut  ia 
the  title-page,  representing  the  Biihops-conrt  in  great  confusion  • 


^usy-bodif. 

WE  are  utterly  undone,  this  parliament  hath  Hot  only  rendered  us 
contemptible  to  the  wortd,  but  hath  deprived  us  of  our  practice; 
the  King's  advocate  hath  not  got  a  fee  for  an  ex  qfido  business  this  half 
year ;  myself  have  drawn  no  articles  against  one  that  repeated  sermons 
with  his  family  this  twelve-month ;  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  might  have 
spared  the  making  of  a  tabl^  of  fees,  he  needed  not  to  have  turned  out 
the  register  for  extortion,  unless  the  issue  had  been  better. 

Scrape-all ,  It  is  true,  Mr.  Busy-body,  but  we  do  not  suffer  ah  eclipse 
in  the  high  commission  only,  but  in  all  other  coprts,  Bow-Church, 
that  on  a  court-day  used  to  be  fuller  than  at  a  sermon  on  a  Sunday, 
and  the  audience  court  in  S.  Paul's,  where  a  man  conld  not  hear  widi 
his  own  ears^  the  prerogative,  consistory,  and  archdeacon's,  with  the 
dean  and  chapter's  courts,  that  were  wont  to  be  crouded,  like  money 
into  an  usurer's  bag,  are  very  quiet  and  peaceable  now ;  we  cannot 
talk  false  Latin  now,  but  it  will  be  understood ;  we  cannot  get  ten 
pounds  in  part  for  the  probate  of  a  will,  as  corpulent  Mr.  Copper-nose, 
our  brother,  the  English  proctor,  could ;  We  cannot  put  Ponsonby's 
name  to  articles,  for  incontinency,  with  the  privity  of  the  judge,  as  here- 
tofore we  could,  and  then  compound  &>r  the  penance  ourselves,  as  we 
have  done  with  the  judge  before  his  sentence. 

Busy-body.  No  more  can  we  send  our  messengers  into  the  country, 
that  pry  into  people's  actions  there,  as  Alderman  AbeU's  spirits  would 
into  a  butt  of  unlicensed  wine.  You  know,  when  many  articles  were 
drawn  in  the  name  o{  me  necessaru  promotoris  qfficHy  against  any  that 
we  knew  was  rich,  upon  no  ground  at  all,  but  hope  that  he  would  r^ 
fiise  to  take  his  oath,  either  to  accuse  or  forswear  himself,  if  he  did  re* 
fuse,  then  we  would  be  paid  our  fees ;  Mr.  Advocate,  for  perusing  and 
subscribing  the  articles,  a  piece,  that  is,  two  fees,  when  it  was  all  but 
one  labour;  myself  for  drawing  them,  lunmngxx^  txv4  ^oi^tLf  ^KGL^fiiXi<4 
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my  man,  and  twenty  pains  more,  that,  heaven  knows,  I  never  took,  my 
fees  treble,  and  the  office  would  be  careful  enough  for  their  fees ;  for 
expedition,  for  extraordinary  attendance,  bonds,  and  twenty  things 
more,  they  would  not  want  much  of  twenty  times  their  fees ;  and  then, 
he  remaining  qhstinate, ;  my  lord's  fpncce  would  deal  with  him,  as  he 
did  with  others,  into  prison  with  him,  no  redemption.  O  money  causes 
vrere  pure  good  ones ;  a  parson  would  spend  more  money,  by  delay, 
than  the  benefice  is  worth.  We  could  not  endure  alimony,  many  of 
them  were  mfimnapmiperis, 

Scrape-^IL  A  pox  on  them,  I  had  rather  the  judge  would  have  given 
fientence  against  my  client,  than  bestowed  a  pauper  on  me ;  I  am  sure 
the  creature,  if  he  followed  not  his  own  business  better  than  I,  he  would 
have  a  cold  bargain  of  it ;  for  my  part,  I  fitted  him,  but  sometimes  he 
would  present  a  George  or  the  like  to  my  man,  and,  if  he  looked  after ' 
it,  so ;  if  not,  vak  pauper,  I  got  very  well  by  a  wench  that  has  been 
undone  in  a  dark  entry  :  Sir  John  would  commute  her  penance  into  ten 
pounds,  towards  the  repair  of  Paul's,  and  then  we  would  share  it.  A 
shop-door  could  not  be  open  on  a  holy-day,  but  the  next  Sunday  the 
church  was  saluted  with  a  corumnobisi  and,  if  he  did  not  appear,  whe- 
ther he  heard  of  it  or  no,  domnus  eum  in  scriptis  excommunica$it..  Let 
him  appear,  when  he  would,  he  must  render  down  his  contumacy  fees, 
ox  he  remains  and  is  accounted  pro  excommunicato ;  and  when  he  is  re- 
stored ChritHfideUumy  he  must  pay  the  officers  fees ;  faith,  such  busi- 
nesses were  pretty  toys. 

Busy-body.  And  I  have  gained  well  by  a  poor  will,  when  the  estate 
has  not  amounted  to  above  forty  pounds.  I  would  persuade  the  execu- 
tor for  confirmation  to  prove  it  per  testes,  but  first  it  must  be  proved 
in  commmi  formaf  and  by  that  time  some  twenty  marks  or  such  a  sum 
would  redoi^nd  to  me  out  of  the  forty;  I  never  Cared  much  for  an  ad- 
ministration^ 

Scrape-all.  But  I  did,  for  I  would  get  more  by  it,  the  inventory 
(which  my  man  should  ingross,  a3  if  one  word  were  afraid  of  another) 
the  account,  and  the  quietus  est,  and  the  gratuity^  (which  I  never  failed 
of),  than  you  could  by  nn  ordinary  will.  All  Bloomsbury,  Covent- 
garden,  ^ng-acre,  and  Beech-l»ne,  were  as  fearful  of  me,  as  of  a  con- 
stable, or  Justice  Long ;  many  b,  time  have  I  stepped  in  with  them  for 
my  fees,  and  have  had  all  content  possible.  1  should  have  thought  It 
an  ill  day  in  the  vacation,  if  I  had  not  got  a  piece. 

Busy-bodif.  Okf  brother!  You  would  not  believe  how  I  delighted  in 
a  commission,  which  I  would  go  into  the  country  withal,  and  expe- 
dite; and,  if  they  would  not  give  me  ten  pounds  for  it  (which  if  a  coun- 
try proctor  had  done^  he  would  not  have  required  above  a  piece)  I 
would  not  make  many  delays  for  the  matter,  but  have  got  it  taxed  by 
any  surrogate  (whom  I  could  persuade)  to  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  ; 
a  motion  files  down,  and  an  excommunication  after  it,  and  so  I  lived 
in  as  much  state  as  Augustus  Ca^ar^  Over  your  country,  commissions 
would  afford  good  profit. 

Scrapc'dl.  Faith,  brother,  and  I  have  cheated  many  of  my  brethren 
in  the  country,  who  used  to  send  me  up  businesses  ready  roasted  ;  I 
would  pretend  cayeats  were  entered,  ai^  detain  the  business  in  iny 
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iiands  a  week  longer  than  the  time,  and  then  make  them  pay  me,  as 
fully  for  them,  as  if  my  man  had  ingrossed  them  himself. 

Busy-hody.  O,  but  I  was  as  good  at  an  appeal  as  could  be,  for,  when 
the  cause  was  ready  for  sentence,  if  I  thought  the  adverse  party  would 
not  appeal,  if  sentence  went  against  him,  I  would  persuade  the  judge 
to  give  sentence  against  my  client,  and  then  I  would  be  sure  to  appeal, 
and,  when  1  had  appealed,  my  bill  would  exceed  a  lay  lor  s ;  there 
would  he  pro  solicitaiioney  pro  sportuldgiOf  pro  privaio  sigUio^  and  p'o 
twenty  things  more,  that  were  never  done.  A  notable  merry  fellow  had 
a  poor  cause  appealed  thrice ;  and  then  the  adverse  party  got  a  com- 
mission of  review,  my  client  still  having  sentence ;  which,  when  he 
told,  how  his  enemy  had  appealed  so  often,  and  was  yet  gone  fnrther; 
says  he,  I  have  a  proctor  that  will  follow  to  the  dtvil,  if  1  whip  him 
with  a  silver  lash.  And,  on  my  conscience,  I  should  have  looked  as 
scurvily  upon  a  poor  client,  as  a  beggar  does  upon  a  beadle,  or  a  whip- 
ping-post :  lor  God's  sake,  brother,  how  long  is  it  since  these  blessings 
failed  ? 

Scrape-alL  Faith,  ever  since  the  parliament  begun,  or  rather  before. 
At  the  visitation  at  St.  Magnus's  church,  when  Doctor  Duck  was 
hunted  dry-foot  into  the  water,  where,  had  he  not  dived,  the  spaniels 
would  have  tore  him  in  pieces,  they  catchcd  hold  of  his  legs,  and  made 
them  swell  extremely ;  ever  since  that  time,  we  have  been  held  in  most 
special  contempt ;  your  whores,  that  would  have  hanged  themselves  be- 
fore to  please  us,  now  call  us  cvoil  vtUama^^  our  law,  the  bawdy  courts, 
and  they,  that  have  preserved  our  bills,  now  shew  them  us,  and  expect 
restoration ;  nay  the  uUimum  rtfugium  fails  us  now  ;  that  is,  to  bring  a 
1>oy  with  fifty  or  threescore  pounds,  and,  within  a  year  or  two,  turn  him 
away,  but  keep  his  money;  this  is  a  black  tune  for  us;  ten  groats  given 
in  a  license  now  make  me  as  jocund  as  a  gratuity  of  ten  pounds  would 
before.     Cannot  you  devise  what  course  is  to  be  taken? 

Busy-body.  Now,  if  I  could  draw  a  prohibition,  I  would  leave  ray 
sheepskinhood,  and  convert  it  into  a  buckram  bag ;  a  Westminster  at- 
torney lives  a  king's  life  now  ;  however,  I  am  (if  the  oath,  &c.  shot 
out  of  our  new  cannons  does  not  strike  us  quite  dead)  get  acquaintance 
with  parish  clerks,  and  keep  a  horse  that  can  smell  out  a  testament ;  if 
my  brother  Copper-nose  would  die  once,  I  would  be  made  free  of  the 
girdlers,  andhegthe  probation  of  citizens  and  aldermens  wills ;  if  all 
^il  me,  I  will  fly  after  Doctor  Roan  into  France,  and  then  we  will  eat 
capons,  and  revive  our  liviag. 

• 

*  Sy  wftj  of  lidicoU,  iastead  of  CifiUaAv. 
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BETWEEN  lAMIE  AND  WILLIE. 
AMIDST  THE  BABYWNIANS. 

Frinted  by  Margery  Mar-Prekt,  in  Thwackcoat-Laiie,  at  the  aigne  of  tbe  Crab- 
tree  Cudgelly  without  any  inriTiledge  of  the  Cater-Caps,  the  yeare  coming^  on, 
1641.    Quarto,  containing  twenty-eight  pages. 


This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  I  think,  the  most  humorous  and  odd  of  all  the 
Pamphlets  written  against  King  Charles  the  First,  and  his  party  ^  and,  thongih 
it  is  a  severe  inrectiVe  against  prelacy,  carries  with  it  so  much  merry  conceit, 

•  that  it  cannot  be  read  without  affording  a  pretty  deal  of  mirth  and  entertain- 
ment ;  especially  in  the  poetical  will  of  a  dying  soldier,  which  may  be  accounted 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  its  kind,  that  ever  was  published. 


THE  EPISTLE. 

'MOST  kind  and  courteous  couhtrey-men :  Being  at  Berwifrke,  it  was 
my  chance  to  meet  with  two  of  my  countrey-men  there,  the  one  of 
them  being  lately  come  from  London,  and  the  other  had  been  in  the 
camp ;  where,  after  salutations  past  amongst  us,  they  desired  me  to 
write  down  their  severall  collections  of  passages,  which,  I  confesse,  are 
not  such  as  tliey  would  have  been,  if  mischances  had  not  happened': 
For,  it  seems,  the  one  was  forced  to  bum  his  noates  at  London,  and 
the  others  were  spbyled  with  water  at  Berwickc ;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  but  fragments,  not  whole  relations :  yet,  such  as  they  are,  accept 
of  them,  in  regard  of  the  good  will  of  the  giver,  who  may  one  day 
make  amends  for  what  is  here  omitted :  Which  vas  he  is  truely  bound) 
60  he  will  duely  indeavour  to  perforroe ;  and  will  not  cease  to  informe 
you  of  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  cauae, 
and  good  (H  the  countrey,  whose  peace  and  prosperity  is  dayly  wished  of 

Yonr  truely  afifected  Friend. 
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THE  FRIirrER  TO  THE  READER. 

MARTIN  Mftv-Prelat  was  a  bonny  lad. 
His  brave  adventures  made  tbe  prelats  mad : 
Though  he  be  dead,  yet  he  bath  left  behind 
A  generation  of  the  Martin  kind. 
Yea,  there's  a  certain  aged  bonny  lasse. 
As  well  as  he,  that  brings  exploits  to  passe ; 
Tell  not  the  bishops,  and  you  s'  know  her  name, 
Margpry  Mar*Prelat,  of  renowned  fame. 

But  now,  Idas,  what  will  the  prelats  doe  ? 
Her  tippit's  loose,  and  Boreas  'gins  to  blow  ; 
Sh^e'l  scould  in  print,  whole  yolunies  till  they  roare, 
And  laugh  to  see  them  strangled  in  their  goare; 
While  Boreas  blows,  shee*ll  put  his  wind  in  print, 
And  venture  life  to  strike  their  fatall  dint : 
Sheell  doe  as  much  for  south,  for  east,  or  west, 
If  they'll  but  venture  to  blow  at  the  beast : 
For 'tis  high  time  the  winds  should  joyne  as  one, 
To  bluster  vengeance  on  that  cursed  throne ; 
Margery  will  joy,  to  see  that  happy  day, 
The  winds  conjoyn'd  to  blow  the  beast;  away : 
How  e're  the  north  sends  forth  a  lusty  gale ; 
A  board  ye  prelats,  and  goe  hoyst  up  sayle : 
This  wind  will  drive  you  to  the  Romish  coast. 
Fear  not  to  goe,  the  Pope  will  be  your  host: 
To  speed  your  voyage,  if  you  want  some  wind, 
Margery  will  helpe  you,  though  she  break  behind. 
If  this  verse  (reader)  doe  ofifend  thy  nose. 
Vox  Borealis  brings  perfumed  prose. 

Which  is  so  pleasant,  that  you  cannot  chuse 
But  laugh  to  read  this  merry  Northeme  News. 


WiUie. 

BROTHER  lamie,  welcome  to  Berwidkfi:  What  hath  drove  yon 
hither  so  soon  ? 

lamie. 

O  Billie  Willie,  thee  does  little  kenn  the  cause,  but  ile  tell  ye : 
When  our  brother  Scouter  came  to  Scotland,  he  left  me  to  supply 
his  place;  but  I  have  had  a  har^l  task  of  it;  for  the  search  at  Ix)ndon 
was  hotter  then  the  presse  at  Paris,  and  the  new  invented  oathes  exceed- 
ed the  Spanish  inquisition;  JFor  all  Scots  men  should  have  been  sworn 
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to  fight  against  the  cause  of  God,  his  conscience,  and  his  countrey. 
And  1  will  tell  thee  truly,  they  were  three  such  enemies,  as  I 
durst  not  venture  against  them,  and  therefore  took  my  heels  and 
ranne  away. 

Willie.  Now  well  away  fall  them  w^s  the  cause  of  that ;  on't!  there's 
London  news,  indeed ;  have  you  no  better? 

lamie.  I  had  once  good  store  of  news  in  my  pocket-book,  hut  wae 
betyde  them  made  me  bum  it. 

Willie,  Burn  it,  brother,  how  came  that  to  passe? 
lamie.  Marie,  I  was  forced  to  doe  it,  or  els  the  hangman  had  done 
it  for  me,  and,  perhaps,  burnt  me  with  it ;  for  all  Scots  men  are 
counted  Heretiques.  by  the  popes  publication ;  and  there's  some  of 
Bishop  Bonners  *  brood  alive  at  London,  that  fiune  would  make  marie- 
bonefiers  of  us. 

Willie,  Ob,  this  moves  me  much,  and  the  more,  because  my  noates 
had  almost  as  bad  luck,  as  yours ;  for  one  day,  being  riding  to  water 
my  horse,  he  stumbled,  and  1  fell  over  head  and  luggsin  the  river,  where 
I  was  like  to  be  drowned  ;  and  all  my  papers  (being  in-  ray  pocket) 
were  quite  spoyled,  insomuch  as  I  cannot  read  them :  But  now,  seeing 
our  brother  is  here,  let  us  rubbe  up  our  memories,  and  recollect  out 
collections,  and  he  shall  put  it  down  in  the  best  order  we  can  deliver 
it;  and  you  shall  begin  first,  quoth  Willie.  Content,  quoth  lamie; 
and  thereupon  he  began  as  foUoweth  : 

My  Fellow  Scouters, 

I  mean  not  to  trouble  you  with  any  forraigne  news,  as  of  the 
convcening  of  the  conclave  of  cardinalls  at  Rome,  and  of  their  consul- 
tations about  the  Scots  businesse ;  nor  how  they  have  had  a  solemne 
procession,  with  prayers,  for  the  good  successe  of  the  cartholique 
cause ;  nor  how  they  have  agreed  to  give  a  cardinalb  cappe  to  f  such 
as  shall  have  the  fortune  to  bring  home  the  lost  sheep  againe  to  the 
Romish  pitfold. 

Nor  will  I  trouble  you  with  the  mighty  Spanish  fleet  now  preparing 
(that  in  eighty-eight  being  hot  like  a  few  fisherboats  unto  it)  which,  for 
a  while,  meanes  only  to  hover  up  and  down  the  seas ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
dance  the  Canaries  a  turn  or  twQ^.and,  when  they  see  who  is  like  to 
carry  away  the  most  knocks,  then  they  mean  to  shuffle  in  for  a 
share. 

Nor  how  Banier  is  gone  to  Bohemia,  plimdred  Pragge;  and,  if 
Generall  Leslye  were  once  come  to  him  with  10000  Scots,  he  then 
would  give  the  enlperour  a  visit  at- Vienna.    -  - 

Nor  how  the  French  em bassadour  hath  importuned  the  hyring  of  some 
Venetian  gallics  for  Marcellus,  which  is  conceived  had  been  imployed 
for  the  recoverie  of  the  ilands  of  Gcrnsey  and  Gersey,  to  which  hia 
ma$ter  layes  a  Httle^'and  is  out  of  hope  ever  to  have  them,  unlcsse  now> 
when  the  King  was  busie  in  this  expedition  for  Scotland. 

*  Who,  ^th  Qoeeo  Mfti7*8  commUsion,  burnt,  and  otherwise  persecuted,  aU  that  oppott^ 
Popery.  .   ^  AichbMiop  Land.  
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Nor  of  the  King  of  Denmarks  dealing  at  the  Sound,  and  els  where, 
in  detayning  all  Scots  commanders  and  provision  from  them  that  came 
there. 

Neither  will  I  insist  how  little  the  Hollanders  observe  teithcr  con- 
fcdcracie  or  conspiracie  in  these  troubles,  they  selling  powder  and 
shot  to  the  one,  to  kill  the  other;  and  armour  to  the  English,  for 
defence  against  the  Scots,  shewing  themselves  right  juglers,  that  can 
play  with  both  the  hands»  so  they  may  have  profit.  But  I  leave  all 
these  things  to  the  news-mongers  at  London,  and  onely  tell  you  whal  I 
heard  concerning  our  own  troubles. 

They  say  at  London,  that  the  cause  of  this  combustion  proceedeth 
from  a  quarrell  for  superiority,  between  black-capps  and  blew-capps ; 
the  one  affirming  that  eater-caps  keep  square  dealing;  and  the  other  tells 
them  that  cater-capps  are  like  cater*pillars,  which  devoure  all  where  they 
may  be  suffered;  and  the  round  cappe  tells  the  other, ^that  their  cappQ 
is  never  out  of  order,  turn  it  which  way  you  will ;  and  they  stand  stiffly 
to  it,  that  blewcapps  are  true  capps,  and  better  then  black  ones. 

That  they  are,  quoth  Willie,  and,  if  it  comes  once  to  the  hurling  of 
capps,  we  shall  have  ten  to  their  one,  let  all  the  cater-capps  in 
Christendome  take  their  part?. 

Others  tell  us,  quoth  l^mie,  that  there  arose  such  a  heat  of  hierarchic 
at  Lambeth,  as  melted  all  the  monopoly  money  *  in  the  Exche- 
quor :  And  it  is  thought,  if  the  river  had  not  been  between,  it  would 
have  quite  consumed  the  power  of  the  parliaments.  But,  however, 
it  hath  cast  such  a  myst  among  the  courtiers,  as  they  cannot  disceme 
what  the  quarrell  is,  but  are  led  on  hoodwincked,  like  so  many 
blind  buzzards,  they  not  knowing  whether,  nor  for  what,  nor  to  what 
end* 

When  a  warre  was  concluded  upon,  then  they  began  to  difier  about 
the  geuerall,  some  alledging  that  it  required  one  that  had  been  in 
service;  and  others  conceived,  greatnesse  of  persons  might  asmuch 
availe,  as  goodnesse  of  commanders :  But. the  papists,  fearing  that  their 
patron  should  be  jusled  out  by  another,  hung  their  lippe,  and  vowed 
they  would  not  contribute,  unlesse  a  papist  were  preferred ;  which  was 
yielded  unto,  for  fear  the  expedition  should  have  miscarryed. 

We  heard  from  Scotland,  haw  the  cpvenantters  hoped  that  the  King 
would  get  none  but  Papists  and  Atheists  to  fight  agaist  them,  unlesse 
the  King  of  Moroco  sent  him  some  of  his  Barbarians;  and  that  they 
have  chosen,  for  their  chief  ensigne,  the  silver  bible,  and  flaming  sword, 
which  they  will  never  put  up,  uutill  they  have  whipt  the  whore  of 
Babylon  out  of  their  kingdome;  and  then,  if  they  fight  for  any  thing 
after,  it  will  be  to  cast  all  their  casheered  mytres  in  a  orown. 

But  the  English  tell  us  another  tale,  how  the  Kings  army  cares 
neither  for  their  ensigne,  nor  them,  but  will  teach  them  such  cau- 
nonicall  doctrine,  ere  they  have  done  with  them»  as  they  never  heard  in 
Scotland  before. 

That  the  citizens  of  London  refused  to  lend  money,  untill  all 
monopolies  were  put  down ;  whereupon,  to  please  the  people,  thjrty* 

'  9fonej  raiat4  bj  patentf  grated  fc^r  the  estabUbmeot  0/  monqpolies. 
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three  patent!  were  called  in  at  a  clappe :  But,  indeed,  they  were  onely 
such  as  the  proctors  could  make  no  benefit  by.  But  such  as  yeelded 
any  profit  (though  with  the  greatest  grievance)  were  never  medled 
withall.  So  as  the  proctors  are  grown  now  worse  than  before,  whose 
cankered  conditions  can  never  be  cured,  until!  a  parliament  cause  their 
necks  to  be  noynted  with  the  oyle  of  a  hempeeed  halter. 

That  the  papists  and  prelats,  and  all  deanes  and  doctors,  gave  very 
liberally  towards  those  warres ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  good  reasoas  had 
they  to  bear  the  greatest  burthen,  who  were  the  chiefest  causers  of  it, 
and  are  the  greatest  burthen  to  the  land,  and  will  reape  the  greatest 
benefit  by  it,  if  their  designe  did  not  deceive  them. 

That  the  prelats  had  a  project  to  make  all  the  lawyers  likewise  to 
contribute  to  it,  which  caused  great  ^contention  between  them  :  where- 
upon, the  bishops  would  have  turned  the  common-law  in  cannon*law, 
and  courts  of  equity,  into  simplicity  :  But  a  great  lawyer  opposed  it, 
and  told  them  plainly,  that  albeit  it  was  spoken  abroad,  that  the 
judges  had  overthrown  the  common-law,  and  the  bishops  the  gospell, 
so  as  we  may  be  said  to  be  of  no  religion,  that  live  neither  under  law 
nor  gospell,  y^t  he  hoped  to  see  a  parliament,  and  then  it  would  appear, 
who  were  parliament  proofe,  and  who  not. 

Now  Gods  blessing  be  upon  his  heart,  quoth  Willie,  and,  if  a 
parliament  come,  I  hope  to  see  some  of  those  bigg-bellied  bishops,  like 
sa  many  false  fellows,  for  all  their  knacks  and  knaveries,  to  shake  their 
shanks  upon  a  gallowes:  For,  ifGregoi^y  once  get  them  under  bis 
hands,  all  their  tricks  and  trumperies  will  not  serve  their  tume, 
but  he  will  make  them  and  their  corner-capps,  look  awry  on  their 
businesse. 

Oh,  quoth  lamie,  they  are  too  much  maintained  into  it  to  come  to 
that,  for  they  suffer  no  other  doctrine  to  be  taught,  cither  in  court  or 
countrey,  but  for  the  maintaining  of  ecclesiasticall  authority ;  ami 
they  have  so  prevaifed,  as  every  man  stands  in  doubt  which  side 
to  turn  to.  Let  us  fight  for  episcopacie«  says  one:  Let's  stand  for  the 
truth,  says  another :  but  then  comes  the  Kings  proclamation,  and  that 
Uoppes  the  mouth  of  all  questions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  clergy 
cannot  but  laugh  heartily  at  the  peoples  simplicity,  who  are  so  forward 
to  fight  for  them  that  are  their  enemies. 

This  businesse  hath  been  carryed  with  such  power  and  potencie,  as 
there  are  many  men  which  find  armes  to  this  expedition,  that  would 
be  loath  their  sword  should  be  drawn  in  the  quarrell ;  and  many 
ministers  purses  appeared  to  this  contribution,  whose  prayers  went  the 
clean  contrary  way :  Yet,  to  please  the  prelats,  and  for  feare  of  suspen- 
sion, they  were  content  to  allow  to  this  collection. 

That  all  the  doctors,  about  London,  have  long  laboured  for  eight 
groats  in  the  pound,  of  house-rent,  for  parsons  duties,  which,  in  sonle 
parishes,  amounts  to  eight  thousand  pound  per  annum,  and  in  some 
to  hve  thousand  pound,  in  others  to  three  thousand  pound,  and  the 
least  about  five  hundred  pound  per  annum ;  which  was  like  ^o  have 
been  cfiected  the  sooner,  because  they^  would  have  given  the  first  two 
ycares  increase  towards  the  Scots  Elxpedition. 

Ob,  quoth  Willie,  there  had  bren  brave  places  for  our  Sedts  Bishops. 
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Give  them  a  rope  and  butter,  quoth  Jamie.    But  now  you  would 
laugh  to  see  how  lown-like  our  lord  bishops  walk  up  and  down  London, 
with  halfe  a  score  of.  casheered  Scots  ministers  after  them,  like  so  many 
mourning  pilgrims,  all  of  them,  as  in  a  procession,  waiting  upon  the 
old  archbishop ;  but  ye  ken  there  is  an  old  saying,  ^  There  can  be  no 
holy  procession  where  the  divel  carryes  the  crosse.    Such  alterations 
and  innovations  have  been  in  the  English  churches,  as  he,  that  had  been 
but  three  yeare  absent  out  of  the  kingdome,  could  not  have  told  at  his 
return  how  to  have  behaved  hiniselfe  in  the  churche,  when  to  have  sit, 
nor  when  to  have  stood  ;  when  to  have  prayed,  nor  when  to  have  re^d : 
but,  as  a  dumb  Diego,  .must  crouch  and  kneel  as  the  rest  did,  yet  know 
not  for  what.  * 

But  God  be  thanked,  since  tf^e  Scots  businesse  begun^  the  church 
hath  had  a  pretty  quiet  nappe  of  rest,  and  ceremonies  stand  at  a  stay. 
.  That,  in  the  heat  of  altering  altars,  much  contention  was  amongst 
themselves.    Some  would  have  candlesticks  placed,  and  all  other  im- 
plements ;  and  others  would  have  an  altar  made  ready  first,  to  receive' 
the  sacrifice  when  it  should  be  sent  them ;  insomuch,  as  the  great 
doctor  of  all  church-ceremonies  protested,  '  He  was  more  troubled 
with  the  too  much  conformablenesse  of  some,  nor  with  the  non-con- 
formablenesse  of  the  others :'  and  the  reason  was,  because   the  one 
runnes  too  fast  on  befon:,  for  the  other  to  follow  after.    This  i^  ho  small 
grace  for  conformers:  why,  herein  they  were  like  Mr.  Michael  Scot, 
who  found  the  devil,  his  master,  more  wQrke  than  he  was  able  to  doc 
That  Paul  Tune-man,  of  the  Temple,  having  spent  a  yeares  preach- 
ing, to  prepare  his  auditoiie  to  admit  of  an  altar,  at  the  last  prevailed ; 
whereupon,  that  it  might  be  the  more  perspicuous,  he  would  not  suffer 
any  thing  to  stand  neare  it.    But  he  brake  his  backe  with  the  removing 
of  the  pulpit,  which  stood  before  it     And  when  he  heard  that  the  king 
and  the  Scots  were  agreed,  and  that  the  altars  Were  like  to  down  againe, 
away  he  went  into  the  countrey,  where^  for  very  grief,  he  gave  up  th^ 
ghost,  and  shut  out  his  feet  and  died :  at  whose  buriall,  a  good  old 
doctor  brought  this  for  his  text  at  his  funerall  sermon,  '  He  which  was 
killed  betwixt  the  temple  and  the  altar;'  and  his  application  proved 
true.     He  consumed  his  estate  in  suits  with  the  Templers  •,  and  spent, 
his  spirits  in  labouring  to  maintain  the  lawfullnesse  of  the  altar :  so  he 
was  killed  between  the  one  and  the  othen 

That  a  madde  cappe,  and  (I  believe  it  was  ^  blew  one)  coming  in 
one  day  to  a  new  altered  church,  and  looking  upon  their  implements, 
told  his  friend  that  was  with  him,  *  That  their  altar  betokened  alteration 
of  their  religion;  thar  plate,  pride;  their  clasped  booke,  obscurity 
from  the  communality;  the  cushion,  lazinesse  in  their  calling;  and 
their  two  darke  tapers,  blindnesse  and  igoixance:  for,  if  their  light 
shine  no  better  than  their  blind  tapers,  it  will  npver  be  able  to  light  any 
man  to  heaven.' 

There  hath  been  sudi  a  number  of  ballad-makers,  and  pamphlet- 
writers,  iraployed  this  yeare,  as  it  is  a  wonder  every  thing  being  printed, 
that  hath  any  thing  in  it  against  the  Scots,  as  the  Loyalties  speech,  iha,t 

D  d  4 
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there  was  any  roome  for  that  (which  was  made  in  Queen  Elizabeths 
time,  upon  the  Northeme  rebellion)  and  now  reprinted ;  but  the  author 
was  ashamed  of  his  name :  after  that  dropt  the  Irish  bishops  booke, 
which  cryed  downe  all  the  Covenanters,  and  called  up  some  lesuite  to 
maintaine  this  Northeme  combustion,  worse  then  the  Gunpowder<-tre&« 
son ;  and,  if  none  come,  it  is  thought  he  will  act  the  lesuites  part  him 
selfe,  in  something  hereafter. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  grand  service,  was  that  hot  prize  which  he 
played  in  the  Starre^jhamber  of  Dublin,  at  the  conventing  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stewart,  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  with  one  James  Gray,  for  not  tak* 
ing  the  oath :  his  virulent  revilemeiits  against  the  cause,  and  the  main* 
tainers  thereof,  made  his  face  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  ioynts  to  quiver, 
which  argued  an  ill  cause,  and  a  worse  conscience :  but  the  saying 
proves  true,  corruptio  horn  pessima^  the  better  man,  the  worse  bishop.  . 

After  this,  one  blurts  out  a  book,  wherein  (as  if  he  had  been  a  mes- 
senger from  warres)  he  undertakes  the*  ungirding  of  the  Scots  armour, 
but,  God  be  thanked,  his  arme  was  too  short  to  reach  them ;  and  I 
hope  Gregory  Brandon  will  one  day  gird  him  up  in  a  hempen  halter,  or 
St.  lohnnestone  ribband.  - 

Pox  upon  those  priests,  quoth  Willie,  let  us  heare  somewhat  els,  for 
the  's  no  goodnesse  in^hem^ 

Then,  quoth  lamie,  I  will  tell  you  somthing  of  poets  and  players, 
and  ye  ken  they  are  merry  fellows. 

There  was  a  poore  man  (and  ye  ken  *  povertie  is  the  badge  of  poetrie)* 
who,  to  get  a  little  money,  made  a  song  of  all  the  cappsin  the  kingdome, 
and,  at  every  verse  end,  concludes  thus, 

Of  all  the  capps  that  ever  I  see, 

Either  great  or  small,  blew  capps  for  me. 

But  his  mirth  was  quickly  turned  to  mourning,  for  he  was  clapt  up  in 
the  Clinke  ♦,  for  his  boldnesse,  to  meddle  with  any  such  matters.  One 
Parker,  the  prelats  poet,  who  made  many  base  ballads  against  the  Scots, 
sped  but  little  better,  for  he  and  his  Antipodes  were  like  to  have  tasted 
of  Justice  Longs  liberalitie :  and  hardly  he  escaped  his  powdering-tubb, 
which  the  vulgar  people  calls  a  prison. 

But  MOW  he  sweares  he  will  never  put  pen  to  paper  for  the  prelats 
againe,  bi|t  betake  himselfe  to  his  pitcht  kanne,  and  tobacco-pipe ;  and 
leame  to  sell  his  frothie  pots  againe,  and  give  over  poetrie. 

But  ile  tell  thee,  I  met  with  a  good  fellow  of  that  quality,  that  gave 
me  a  few  fine  verses ;  and,  when  I  have  done,  I  will  sing  them. 

In  the  meane  time,  let  me  tell  ye  a  lamentable  tragedie,  acted  by 
the  prelacie,  against  the  poore  players  of  the  Fortune  play-^iotiie, 
which  made  them  sing, 

Fortune  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me  ?  &c. 

Or  they  having  gotten  a  new  old  play,  called,  *  The  Cardinalls  Coib 

•  The  Bispop  of  Wincbestier^  priaoiy  in  Soithwark. 
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sinraciey  whom  they  brought  upon  the  stage  in  as  great  state  as  th^ 
could,  with  altars,  imag^,  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  the  like,  to  set  forth 
his  pomp  and  pride.  But  woefull  was  the  sight,  to  see  how,  in  the 
middest  of  all  their  mirth,  the  pursevants  came  and  seized  upon  the 
poore  cardinall,  and  all  his  consorts,  and  carryed  them  away.  And 
when  they  were  questioned  for  it,  in  the  high  commission  court,  they 
pleaded  ignorance,  and  told  the  archbishop,  that  they  tooke  those  exam- 
ples of  their  altars,  images,  and  the  like,  from  heathen  authors.  This  did 
somewhat  asswage  fhis  anger,  that  they  did  not  bring  him  on  the 
stage :  but  yet  they  were  fined  for  it,  and,  after  a  little  imprisonment, 
gat  their  libertie.  And,  having  left  them  but  a  few  old  swords  and 
bucklers,  they  fell  to  act  the  Valiant  Scot,  which  they  pl&yed  five  dayes 
with  great  applause,  which  vext  the  bishops  worse  them  the  other,  in- 
somuch as  they  were  forbidden  playing  it  any  more;  and  sonaeof  them 
prohibited  ever  playing  againe.  ' 

Weli,  quoth  Willie,  let  the  bishops  be  as  angry  as  they  will,  we  have 
acted  the  Valiant  Scot  bravely  at  Berwicke ;  and,  if  ever  1  live  to 
come  to  London,  He  make  one  my  selfc  to  make  up  the  number,  that 
it  may  be  acted  there  to,  and  that  with  a  new  addition ;  for  I  can  tell 
^  thee,  here's  matter  enough,  and  ye  ken  that  I  can  fence  bravely,  and 
flish  fiash  with  the  best  of  them. 

Nay,  quoth  lamie,  I  believe  you  may  save  that  labour,  for  every  ladde 
at  London  learnes  to  exercise  his  armc's  :  there  has  b^en  brave  brand* 
ing  amongst  the  boyes  there  upon  this  businesse,  and  they  have  divided 
themselves  into  three  companies,  the  Princes,  the  Queens,  and  the  Duke 
of  Yorks :  the  first  were  called  the  English,  the  second  the  French,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  were  called  the  Scots  Company,  who,  like  brave 
blades,  were  like  to  beat  both  the  other  two.  And  I  can  tell  thee,  that 
there  has  been  such  hot  service  amongst  them,  that  some  of  their  youngest 
souldiers  have  been  faine  to  be  carryed  heame  out  of  the  field  :  where- 
upon it  was  blabbed  abroad,  that  boyes  had  done  more  then  men  durst 
doe  here  at  Berwicke. 

But  all  this  sport  was  little  to  the  court-ladyes,  who  begun  to  be 
very  melancholy  for  lacke  of  company,  till  at  last  some  young  gentle- 
men revised  aii  old  game,  called, 

Hate  at  thy  coat,  old  woman. 

But,  let  the  old  woman  alone,  she  will  be  too  hard  for  the  best  of  them. 
With  these,  and  the  like  passages,  the  time  was  spent,  untill  news 
came  of  the  peace,  which  did  not  please  the  prelats,  yet  they  could  not 
tell  how  to  helpe  it :  faine  would  they  have  pickt  a  quarrel],  but  knew 
not  how,  untill  ill-lucke  at  last  did  helpe  him.  For  it  seems  that  the 
Scots  commissioners  had  made  some  noates  of  remembrance  of  such 
speeches  as  had  been  past  between  the  king  and  them  upon  the  pacifi- 
cation, which  they  gave  unto  the  English  nobilitie,  who  being  (after 
the  king;s  return)  to  give  in  accompt  of  their  proceedings  to  the  rest  of 
the  councell,  they  were  questioned  for  having  the  said  noates ;  and  every 
one  made  some  excuse,  and,  like  simple  honest  men,  confest  their 
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iQljflieNe;  nmd  mmt  content  to  liave  it  pfodaymed,  that  Aqf  neni 
bmrd  such  w<Kds  spoken.  Now,  fonooth,  because  they  could  not  hang 
a  few  papers,  theifore  they  commanded  they  should  be  burnt  by  the 
oommon  hangman,  who,  at  the  time  appointed,  came  in  as  g^eat  state,  as 
if  he  had  been  to  bishop,  or  brand,  Bastwidc  and  Burtcm  againe,  to 
the  Pailaoe-yavd  (alias,  the  prelats  purgatory)  with  a  halter  in  each 
hand,  with  two  trumpets  touting  before  him,  aad^two  men  with  a  few 
loose  papers  following  him;  where,  after  readii^  <^  the  proclamatkui, 
Gregory,  very  ceremoniously,  put  fire  to  the  £s^ots,  and  so  the  poore 
innocent  papers  payd  lor  it :  wben  he  had  done,  he  ciyed,  *  Ood  save 
die  king,'  and  flourished  his  roapes,  *  If  any  man  conceak  any  such 
papers,  he  shall  be  hanged  in  these  halters ;'  with  which  words,  I  was 
so  afraid,  that  I  ranne  home,  and  burnt  all  my  papers^  and  so  saved 
him  a  labour. 

Now  T  wish  the  wagge  in  a  widdi^  cfuoth  Willie,  that  so  abuses 
long  and  counsell,  as  we  may  not  keep  a  few  papers  for  them ;  what  a 
mischiefe  meane  ^ey ;  are  th^  ashamed  of  their  doings,  that  the  people 
must  not  know  how  thii^  goe? 

So  it  seems,  quoth  laroie  t  but,  if  any  thing  were  worth  the  hearing, 
it  should  be  proclaimed  with  souiul  of  trumpet ;  as  ye  kenne,  the  last 
Lent,  the  troupers  used  to  ryde  up  and  down  streets  from  city  to  court, 
and  from  court  to  countrey,  with  their  trumpets  before  them,  which 
made  Che  people  run  out  to  see  them,  as  fost  as  if  it  had  beei^  the 
bagge-pipes  playing  along  before  the  beares:  but,  at  their  retume,  all 
that  was  layd  aside ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  ashamed  of  themselves, 
they  stole  into  the  town  alwayes  in  the  duske  of  the  evening,  where 
somtimes  two,  somtimes  three,  would  come  home  together,  driving 
their  hones  befoie,  and  a  poke-mantle  lying  on  the  saddle,  with  their 
boots  and  swoid  ^ed  on  the  toppe  of  it:  these  lodged  in  Smithfield, 
tod  fed  as  long  on  their  horses,  as  their  hoast  durst  let  them. 

Others  came  home  on  foot,  with  their  saddles  on  their  backs,  for  they 
*  had  sold  their  horse  skinnes,  and  shoes,  where  they  fell  lame  by  the  way, 
and  these  men  landed  at  Pye  Comer,  where,  BJk&r  they  had  sold  their 
saddles,  like  rusty  rascalls,  they  eat  out  their  swords. 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  I  can  remember,  for  I  came  away  assoone  as 
the  papers  were  6urnt :  but,  if  I  had  not  been  apparelled  like  a  poore 
parson,  all  in  blacke,  with  a  cannonicall  coat,  I  had  been  robbed  many 
times  by  the  way ;  far  the  souldiers  returned  home  by  hundreds,  and 
all  was  fish  that  came  in  die  net,  where  they  could  catch  any  thing. 
But,  upon  Newmarket  heatb,  I  mist  my  way,  and  met  with  a  shep* 
heurd,  who  told  me,  *  It  was  no  wonder  to  see  me  so,  for  most  of  the 
ministerie  had  been  out  of  the  way  for  a  long  time  together,  and  had 
misled  the  king  to  an  unthriftie  journey^  wherein  he  had  spent  more 
money  than  all  the  clergie  of  the  kingdome  were  worth/  Well,  quoth 
I,  to  the  shephwrd,  every  one  to  their  calling,  thou  to  thy  hooke,  an4 
I  to  my  booke ;  and  so  away  I  went,  and  never  met  with  any  thing 
worth  noating  by  file  way :  so  as  I  will  onely  sing  my  song,  and  con^ 
dude. 
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SIR  lohn  get  on  a  bonny  br^wne  beait 

To  Scot&nd  for  to  ride  a, 
A  brave  bufie  coat  upon  bis  baek, 

A  abort  aword  by  his  side  a. 
Alas,  young  many  we  Sucklings  can 

Pull  down  the  Scottish  pride  a. 

He  danced  and  pranc'd,  and  prankt  abont^ 

Till  people  him  espide  a ; 
With  pye-baU'd  apparrell,  he  did  so  quarrdl^ 

As  none  dnrst  conic?  him  nye  a« 
But  soft,  Sir  Iohn*9  ere  you  come  homei 

You  will  not  look  so  bij^  a« 

Both  wife  and  maid,  and  widow  prayd^ 

To  the  Scots  he  would  be  kind  a*; 
He  storm'd  the  more,  and  deeply  swore 

They  should  no  favour  find  a. . 
But,  if  you  had  been  at  Berwicke  and  seen. 

He  was  in  another  ruffe  a. 

His  men  and  he,  in  theiri  ollitie 

Did  drinke,  quarrell,  and  quaffe  a, 
Till  away  he  went  like  a  Jack  of  Lent : 

But  it  would  have  made  you  to  laugh  a. 
How  away  they  did  creep,  like  so  many  she^^ 

And  he  like  an  Essex  calfe  a. 

When  he  came  to  the  camp,  be  was  in  a  damp 

To  see  the  Scots  in  sight  a. 
And  all  his  brave  troops,  like  so  many  .dxoopsi 

To  fight  they  had  no  heart  a. 
And,  when  the  allarme  cal'd  all  to  armes 

Sir  lohn  be  went  to  shite  a. 

They  prayd  him  to  mount,  and  ryde  in  the  front 

To  try  his  courage  good  a« 
He  told  them  the  Scots  had  dangerous  plots* 

As  he  well  anderstood  a* 
Which  they  denyed,  but  he  replyed 

It's  shame  for  to  shed  blood  a. 

He  did  repent  the  money  He  spent. 

Got  by  unlawfull  game  a ; 
His  curled  locks  coiSd  endure  no  knocks. 

Then  let  none  goe  ag^ne  4t : 
Such  a  carpet  knight  as  durst  not  figbt| 

For  feare  he  should  be  slaine  a. 

•  SuckUagy  fOWBtr  of  Btrwiek. 
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Well  (quoth  Willie)  as  I  remember  thefe  was  some  song  here  also 
at  the  camp  of  him.  And  I  will  sing  so  much  of  it  as  I  can,  because 
I  will  begin  as  you  have  ended;  but  mine  is  a  more  sinister  verse  then 
yours,  for  it  hath  two  foot  more,  and  it  is  to  be  sung,  to  die  tune  of  loho 
Dorie,  as  foUoweth : 

Sir  John  got  on  an  ambling  naggc. 

To  Scotland  for  to  goe. 
With  a  hundred  horse,  without  remorse 

To  keep  ye  from  the  foe. 
No  carpet  knight  ever  went  to  fight 

With  halfe  so  much  braveado ; 
Had  you  seen  but  his  look,  you  would  swear  on  a  book 

Hee'd  conquered  a  whole  armado. 

But  the  valour  of-  the  knigiit,  and  the  veyn  of  the  poetrie,  are  both 
of  so  course  a  thred,  that  I  had  rather  tell  you  the  rest  of  it  in  plain 
prose. 

Willie  (being  to  make  his  relation)  after  a  little  pause  said,  *  It's  not 
my  meaning,  Sirs,  to  mention  any  thing  which  happened  in  our  way 
towards  Berwicke ;  neither  what  spoyles  and  pillagings  the  souldiers 
exercised ;  nor  how  the  troupers  robbed  and  rifled  every  one  they  met 
with,  and  forceablie  took  away  whatsoevir  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
without  respect  of  conscience/  And  it  seems  the  countrey  had  as  little 
spirit,  as  they  had  conscience ;  for  could  ever  a  free  state,  especially 
in  time  of  peace,  iudure  such  insolencies  against  persons,  states,  and  fa- 
milies, and  that  from  the  scum  of  men,  voyd  both  of  fortitude  and 
righteousnesse ;  but  such  as  had  lost  all  tincture  of  their  progenitors 
spirit,  and  subjected  themselves  to  perfect  slavery.  An  uncle  of  mine, 
well  verst  in  military  discipline,  told  me,  'That  if  Gretians,  Romans, 
yea  or  Turks,  were  here  to  see  a  sort  of  whitelivered  raggamuffins,  under 
the  name  of  souldierly  overrunning,  a  warlike  famous  people  from  their 
very  originall,  witnesse  the  Romans  testimony  of  them,  they  would  say 
it,  either  they  were  not  the  same  people,  or,  by  way  of  transmigration, 
they  had  sent  their  soules  to  the  Hollander  :*  but  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, alias,  of  our  destruction,  by  the  plot  of  his  pragmatick  bando- 
leer. Sir  Dudley  Larbetom,  first  bridled  them,  and  sadled  them,  for 
the  rutters  to  mount  on ;  which  though  they  mist,  yet  they  never  cast 
the  bridle  and  saddle,  so  that  who  will  may  ride  them.  But  He  leave 
such  things  to  those  that,  if  they  durst,  would  faine  complaine,  and 
have  cause  to  sing.  The  lamentation  of  their  losses. 

But  I  cannot  omit-  to  tell  you  of  the  great  threatnings  which  were 
thundered  out  against  the  covenanters,  all  the  way  as  they  went  along, 
and  every  molehill  was  made  a  mountaine,  to  aggrivatc  their  rebellion; 
and  every  man  vowed  to  be  revenged,  though  he  neither  knew  of  whom, 
nor  for  what :  But,  by  that  time  that  we  had  been  there  encamped  three 
nights,  we  found  (besides  the  Scots  armie)  two  strong  enemies  more 
then  we  expected  (hunger  and  cold)  which  so  sharply  assayled  us,  that, 
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if  our  foes  had  not  proved  our  friends,  in  relieving  us,  we  had  sufiered 
much  misery. 

That,  within  a  week  after  our  first  coming,  sundry  of  our  souldiers 
surfetted  with  eating  of  fresh  salmon,  insomuch,  as  they  were  ready 
to  mutinie  for  want  of  meat;  wh(;reupon,  by  advise  of  councell,  it 
was  fit  they  should  have  libertie  to  take  what  they  could  get  beyond 
Tweed.  But  the  honest  souldiers  kndwing,  that  sweet  meat  must  have 
sowre  sauce,  would  not  venture  for  it. 

Then  it  seems,  quoth  lamie,  that  they  are  bnt  fresh  water  souldiers, 
not  yet  seasoned  with  the  souldiers  life ;  how  would  they  be  able  to 
hold  out  a  winter  leager,  if  they  cannot  shift  out  a  summer  with  good 
fresh  salmon  ? 

A  winter  league,  quoth  Willlie,  would  bume  all  their  bones  in  the 
north,  for  the  bt^t  of  them  is  no  body,  without  a  feather-bed  at  his 
back  ;  and  either  a  dish  of  beef  and  brewesse,  or  bacon,  and  bagge- 
pudding  in  hh  belly;  but,  if  he  have  that  and  his  double  beere^  and 
his  drabbe,  he  will  stand  to  it  stiffly. 

Marie,  now  I  remember,  quoth  lamie,  that  they  call  a  bagge- 
pudding  Londot>s  Joy ;  and  I  beleeve  its  that  which '  makes  many  of 
them  so  bigge-bellied ;  but,  if  they  cannot  byte  of  a  bannock,  and 
bibbe  ol  the  brooke,  they  are  not  fit  comen^es  for  me ;  for  I  can  fare 
hard,  lye  hard,  and  fight  hard ;  and,  if  my  tobacco-box  afibrd  me  but 
two  pipes  a  day,  I  shift  out  well  enough  for  any  thing  else. 

It  must  be  better  tobacco,  quoth  Willie,  then  that  which  the  common 
souldiers  had  in  the  camp,  which  the  sutlers  made  of  cabbedge-leaves, 
and  dock-leaves  steeped  in  pisse,  and  dryed,  with  the  blossomes  of  green 
broom.  This  they  sold  for  four  pipes  a  penny;  but  it  did  so  smoake 
and  stinke,  as  if  they  had  burnt  their  huts. 

At  our  first  coming,  there  was  a  great  quarrell  between  the  mus- 
queteers  and  the  archers  in  the  armie,  about  precedencie:  The  one 
saith,  *  Hee's  the  onely  man  now  in  use;  and  the  other  blurts  out  his 
bolt,  and  tells  them, '  That  bows  and  arrowes  won  Bolloyne.'  But  a  tall 
stripping,  standing  by,  told  them,  *  That  a  minced  pye  was  more 
acceptable  then  either ;'  and  offered,  ^  If  any  man  durst  gainsay  it,  and 
would  meet  him  at  Berwicke>bounds,  with  a-minced  pye,  and  two  pew- 
ter spoons;  if  he  did  not  beat  him  at  his  own  weapons,  he  would  be 
content  to  fast  two  dayes  after,' 

That  it  was  feared>  so  soon  as  the  army  went  home,  there  would 
have  been  civill  warres  between  the  men  and  the  women,  in  the  Northern 
Countreys,  for  superiority;  partly  because  the  men  had  done  no  feats  of 
arms  worthy  of  so  brave  an  appointed  army,  and  the  ancient  fame  of 
their  countrey ;  telling  them,  '  If  they  had  been  in  their  place^  they 
would  either,  by  valour,  have  won  the  breeches,  or  left  their  mothers 
daughters.  Others  of  some  quality  stormed,  that  their  husbands  were 
not  knighted,  and  they  ladyfied  ;  and  told  them,  in  some  heat,  *  That^ 
if  they  could  not  be  knighted  under  the  baimer,  they  would  go  nye  to 
knight  them  under  the  curtin.'  But  a  witty  blade,  somwhat  better 
experienced  iu  the  laws  of  Venus,  than  the  rest,  and  having  learned  in 
the  Low-Countreys  to  shelter  himselfe  behind  a  cannon  basket,  derided 
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the  OMitter  very  daintily,  and  gave  the  women  good  satisfoctioh :   It*i 
Iruey  quoth  he,  that  that  old  propheticall  adage  proves  now  too  tme: 

Waters  shall  waxe,  and  woods  shall  waine. 

And  unman  shall  be  man,  and  man  shall  be  naine. 

Where  can  this  rather  be  verified,  than  in  womens  imperious  thou^ila^ 
irrationall  commands,  usurped  government,  and  metapttorphoiised 
apparell  i  Wherin  women,  against  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  nations, 
they  act  man,  and  play  the  very  viragons.  Man,  by  the  contmiy, 
being  too  vigorious,  looseth  God,  his  imagf,  in  his  priviledge;  in  sitting 
in  the  saddle,  and  giving  her  the  rcines,  he  unmans  himselfe ;  and, 
being  woman  in  all,  save  wherin  his  wife  would  not  have  him ;  so  he 
sitteUi  down  in  effect  with  Sardanapalus  to  the  distaSe:  But,  to 
meddle  no  more  with  this  hornet  nest,  and  come  to  the  particulars : 
You  are  to  know,  ladies,  the  huglesh  spirit  is  not  all  lost ;  but  our 
great  plenty,  much  ease,  and  long  peace,  all  ill  used,  have  shortened 
our  spirit,  and  raadis  us  to  seek,  except  it  be  to  roare,  pipe,  and  pot  in 
tavemes,  and  ale-houses,  to  make  children  gaze  at  buffe  calfe  and  feslher ; 
with  damnable  oaths  and  villanous  deeds  to  lerrifie  and  torment  the 
people ;  and,  as  many  of  them,  in  practise,  know  not  the  right  hand 
from  the  left,  so  many  of  their  commanders  are  ignoramusses  in  the 
very  vocables  of  art :  But,  as  the  constable  said  to  the  captain,  *  We 
must  be  diasanbled  in  a  trance ;  our  commanders  must  lea^  to  com- 
mand,  and  we  to  doe;  we  must  kame  to  creep  before  we  goe;  to  stand 
before  we  dance ;  and  how  to  handle  armes,  and  to  endure  some  hsad* 
ship,  before  we  ^bt/ 

Againe,  noble  Amazons,  jtake  notice,  that  we  had  no  commission  tor 
fight  with  the  Scots;  which  if  we  had  had,  we  would  have  gone  nigh  to 
have  frighted  them  as  ill,  as  the  cowes  of  Barwick  frighted  us;  but  we 
w^e  onely  by  flourishes  to  scare  them ;  witnessc  our  going  to  Ksh^ 
imrhet,  to  see  how  meat  rated. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  a  greater  block  then  both  these  lay  in  the  way, 
and  that  which  hindered  a  shop*broken  taylor,  turned  steward  in  a  ship, 
to  fig^t,  namely.  Want  of  a  gpod  cause.  It  is  enough,  thinke  I,  to  ven- 
ture bodies,  though  we  venture  no  soules ;  and  what  shall  a  jnan  have, 
but  a  vanishing  vapour  of  report,  when  he  hath  sacrificed  himselfe? 

Lastly,  if  we  had  killed  the  Scots,'  the  Papists  would  have  cut  our 
tiiroats  for  our  paines ;  and,  as  for  knighting,  I  assure  you,  gentlewomeo, 
a  great  many  more  have  it,  then  can  tell  how  to  use  it :  And  so  the 
women  were  well  pacified. 

That  there  came  divers  carpet  knights  to  the  camp,  onely  for  fiishioOf 
not  for  fighting,  whose  chiefest  attendants  are  either  poets,  or  playen; 
at  whose  retume  you  shall  either  have  the  second  part  of  Holua  Moko^ 
or  eb  Polydamna,  acted,  with  a  new  addition.  But,  if  it  had  oaos 
come  to  knocks,  then  you  muf  t  have  expected  a  tragedie  instead  of  4 
commedte ;  as,  The  Losse  of  a  Loyall  Subject,  The  Prodigals  Repeal 
anc^  The  Sndclingi  Succour,  The  Lost  Lover,  or  some  such  praHy 
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That,  all  the  time  the  camp  lay  here,  we  bad  most  lamentable  wet 
wether,  as  if  the  heavens  had  mourned  with  continuall  rayne,  which 
our  carap  scarse  called  Scottish  Teares ;  but  I  am  sure  it  made  good 
the  old  saying,  A  Scottish  mist  will  wet  an  English-man  to  the  skinne: 
And  well  it  might  be,  for  there  was  neither  care  taken  lor  huts,  not 
tents ;  but,  a^K)ne  as  it  was  faire  ag^ne,  in  the  sun-shine,  they  went  all 
in  hunting  the  lousie  lare,  where  they  made  good  that  riddle,  which  put 
Homer  to  a  stand :  What  they  found  they  left  behind  them,  and  what 
they  could  not  find  they  tooke  with  them*  But,  having  done  execution 
upon  those  grudge-pikes,  at  their  retumes,  they  would  bragge  how 
many  covenanted  enemies  they  had  killed,  since  they  went  out. 

Why  (quoth  lamie)  were  any  covenanters  killed?  We  heare  no  such 
news  at  London. 

It  is  but  onely  a  beare  (quoth  Willie)  to  call  their  lyce  and  back- 
hyters  their  covenanted  enemies. 

Let  them  jeare  on  (quoth  lamie)  if  they  dare  kill  nothing  els  but^ 
lyce,  then  I  am  content  they  should  never  have  other  imploymeiit;  for, 
indeed,  it  was  told  at  London,  That  there  was  nothing  among  tha 
souldiers  in  the  Kings  camp,  but  lyce,  and  long  nayles,  which,  it  8eeni% 
was  all  the  imploymeut  they  had,  or  blood,  which  was  shed  there. 

No  (quoth  Willie)  they  durst  not  doe  so  much  as  goe  into  Scotland 
to  kill  either  man  or  beast  there ;  and  this  they  gave  out  for  their  excuse. 
That  all  the  ground  was  undermined  betwixt  Berwicke  and  the  Scottisk 
€amp,  so  as  they  durst  not  march  on,  for  feare  of  blowing  up*  But 
they  needed  never  feare  that;  for,  unlesse  the  English  Matcheviliaos 
undermined  the  Scots  covenanters,  and,  by  a  long  tayld  traine  from 
London  to  Edenbui^gh,  blew  up  the  parliament  there  (least  they  blew  up 
the  bishops)  there  is  nothing  els  to  be  blown  up. 

That  here,  in  the  north,  the  king|s  coyne,  which  had  been  ibr  so 
many  yeares  rackt  out  of  the  countrey  into  the  kings  coffers,  hath  been 
now  most  prodig^ly  spent;  and  the  monopoly^money,  which  hath  lyea 
so  many  yeares  mould  in  the  exchequor,  is  now  so  well  sunshined,  and 
so  often  turned  over  from  hand  to  hand,  as  it  will  not  come  there  to  be 
rusty  againe  this  seaven  yeares. 

It  is  thought  this  climate  hath  an  extraordinary  operation  hi  altering 
of  mens  constitutions  and  conditions;  for  our  gallants  have  both 
changed  their  voices,  and  their  words,  since  they  came  from  London  ; 
for  there  they  used  to  speake  as  bigge  as  bulbeggers,  that  fight  in  barnes, 
and  at  every  word,  Sirra,  Rogue,  Rascall,  and  the  like.  But  it  is 
otherwayes  now ;  for  their  words  are  as  if  they  whispered,  for  feare  the 
Scots  should  heare  them,  and  their  words  are  turned  to.  Honest  lacke, 
Courage  Souldiers,  and  the  like ;  so  as,  if  we  had  stayed  but  a  littk. 
while  longer,  we  should  have  been  all  fellows  at  football. 

That  a  great  many  old  souldiers  lived  by  their  shifts ;  some  counter- 
feited fortune-tellers,  some  iuglers,  and  some  moric-dancers ;  and, 
indeed,  they  sped  b^t  of  all ;  for,  whilst  the  wives  without  conveigha 
(which  lay  lurking  about  the  house)  would  either  get  a  duck  or  a 
henne,  or  dthers,  perhaps,  a  lamb,  or  a  pigge;  and  home  they  came 
to  the  camp,  oftentimes  with  halfe  a  dosen  of  women  at  their  heels,  ciy- 
ing,  Stoppe  thiefe,  stoppe ;  but  never  an  honest  man  waa  in  the  way^ 
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ftnd  it  is  not  the  fashion  for  one  thicfe  to  stay  another.  Bat,  when  tlicy 
caroc  to  their  huts,  then  there  was  all  the  sport  to  see  them  quarreil  for 
dividing  of  it,  until)  the  marshall  or  provost  came,  who,  to  stint  the  strife, 
kept  it  to  himselfe :  So,  oftentimes,  he  that  fet  it  never  eat  it. 

Oh  (quoth  lamie)  what  belly-gods  arc  these,  that  will  robbe  the 
poore  people  ?  If  they  had  played  such  pranks  in  Scotland,  they  had 
been  well  banged,  both  backe  and  side. 

1  warrant  (quoth  Willie)  that  the  northeme  people  dreamed  of  these 
broyles,  many  yeares  agoe ;  for  they  have  been  so  provident  to  prevent 
them,  as  they  never  planted  any  orchards :  For,  if  there  had  been  either 
fruit  above  ground,  or  roots  in  the  ground,  nothing  had  been  left  them; 
for  they  marcht  by  pares  up  and  down,  looking  for  a  prey ;  but,  as  I 
tell,  the  countrey  cozened  them  for  that. 

That  one  day,  in  a  misty  morning,  about  a  dozen  of  camp  royane 
ruffins  had  a  desire  to  plunder  a  countrey  village  in  Scotland.  I  will 
ranke  them  in  order  as  they  went  out,  least  their  disorderly  retume 
home  prevent  me :  First,  there  rode  two  carrubins,  who  in  their  rusty 
armor,  and  starved  stalliones,  lookt  like  a  couple  of  brewers  servants 
in  leather  jerking^,  made  of  old  boots,  ryding  for  old  caske.  After 
them  followed  two  light  horse-men,  with  great  saddles  and  petreonels, 
like  a  couple  of  fidlers  with  their  musicall  instruments  in  cases. 

Next  to  these  marcht  foure  footmen,  with  sow-skinne  knapsaks,  and 
halfe^pikes,  like  foure  Banbury  tinkers,  with  their  buggets  at  their  backs. 
And  after  them  some  musketeers  with  their  rests  in  their  hands,  and 
their  bandeleers  about  their  neks,  like  so  many  sow-gelders.  When 
they  came  to  the  village,  the  men  were  gone  to  the  market,  and  the 
women  were  at  milking.  The  horsemen  stood  behind  the  barnyard  to 
receive  what  the  others  should  bring  them.  The  musketeers  marcht 
into  the  miike-house,  and  the  pikemen  to  the  henroost,  where  the  foules 
began  to  flutter,  the  geese  to  kekcle,  and  the  dogs  to  barke,  and  all  the 
village  was  presently  in  an  uproare.  Out  came  a  wench  crying,  Come 
out,  come  out,  for  here  are  theevcs  come  to  robbe  us :  With  that  an 
allarum  was  beat  on  the  bottome  of  an  old  kettle ;  and  out  came  all  the 
wives  very  well  weaponed,  some  with  rockes,  some  with  forks,  and 
some  with  fiailes,  crying.  Where  are  these  false  swearing  theeves  ?  But, 
assoone  as  they  found  them,  they  so  belaboured  the  poore  pikemen,  as 
happy  was  he  could  get  first  free  from  them ;  yet  at  last  they  gat  loose, 
and  followed  their  horsemen,  who  fled  away  assoone  as  ever  they  heard 
the  fray  begin.  In  the  meane  time  the  musketeers  had  so  pang^ 
their  panches  with  butter-milke  and  whay,  that  they  could  scarce  get 
out  of  the  wives  gripes,  to  come  to  their  horsemen.  But  what  with  feare^ 
and  liieir  strugling  with  the  women  for  the  victorie,  most  of  them  made 
bold  with  their  breeches.  But  at  last,  when  they  see  that  the  wives 
stood  so  stiffly  to  it,  they  ranne  as  fast  away  as  they  could ;  but  there 
was  such  a  wild  goose  chace,  between  the  wives  and  them,  as  hes  beene 
seldome  seen,  insomuch  as,  the  poore  pikemen  having  over-heat  them- 
selves, the  butter-milke  and  whay  had  such  an  opperation,  as  they  had 
got  such  a  squirt,  that  the  women  could  trace  them  wheresoever  thej 
fled ;  and  still,  as  they  overtooke  them,  they  did  so  beswaddle  them,  that 
they  cried  for  quarter,   *  What  is  this,'  quoth  a  woman,  ^  that  the  Iowa 
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calls  quarter?  If  thy  quarters  have  not  Enough,  they  shall  hav9 
enough.  Alas,  Cummer,  quoth  another,  he  cryes  for  mercic :  Then, 
quoth  she,  iklse  thiefe,  cry  God  this  roercie,  and  He  let  thee  alone* 
The  poore  man  learned  the  language,  and  so  that  fray  ended :  But^ 
Mrithall,  they  promised  never  to  come  into  that  krngdome  any  more. 
When  they  had  their  libertie,  it  was  bootlesse  to  bid  them  runne;  for 
away  they  went  with  asmuch  speed  as  their  legges  could  carrie  them, 

'But  a  man  might  have  found  them  by  the  sent  all  the  way.  All  the 
«poy1e,.that  this  fray  afforded,  was  oneiy  their  bandaleers  for  the  boyes 
to  play  withally  and  their  rests  for  rockes  for  the  wives  to  spinne 
withall. 

Now  Gods  blessing  and  mine,  quoth  Jamie,  light  upon  the  good 
wives,  for  they  have  played  their  parts  bravely.    And  I  hope  the 

'English  army  never  troubled  them  for  it. 

No,  quoth  Willie,  but  they  lay  upon  the  lurch  a  good  while  after 
for  a  revenge,  and  one  day,  early  in  the  morning,  stole  into  Scotland, 
thinking  to  have  taken  them  tatde:   But,  when  they  came  there,  albeit 

.they  had  shuffled  all  the  coat  cards  in  thejr  own  hands,  and  so  thought 
it  had  been  a  won  game ;  yet,  when  they  saw  clubbes  turne  up  trump, 
they  gave  it  over  as  a  lost  game,  and  never  after  offered  them  any 

-  injurie;  but  some  of  the  souldiers  were  so  trampled  and  trod  upon,  in 
their  suddain  retreat,  that  divers  of  them  dyed  presently  afteir  their 
returne;  amongst  whom,  one,  more  godly  then  the  rest,  desired  t4  hav« 
his  will  written ;  btit  there  was  none  to  doe  it  but  a  poet,  and  he  inade 
it  in  verse,  which  was  as  followeth : 

BEING  sore  sicke,  and  ready  for  to  dye, 
Yet  thanks  be  to  God,  in  perfect  memorie, 
My  will  I  make.    And,  first,  I  do  bequeath 
My  soule  to  Christ,  my  bpdy'to  the  grave: 
My  braines  unto  my  countrey,  that  they  may 
Not  brainsick  ruime  in  such  bad  deeds  as  they. 
My  eares  unto  the  King,  that  he  may  heare  ^ , 

His  subjects  suits  in  peace,  and  not  in  wearre. 
My  eyes  unto  the  state,  that  they  may  see 
All  false  seducers  of  his  Majestie. 
My  tongue  to  such  as  dare  not  the  truth  teH. 
My  mind  to  those  that  thinke  all  is  not  well.  ) 

My  no&e  to  those  that  have  not  perfect  sent, 
To  smell  out  those  as  hinder  parliament. 
My  hand  to  him  that  meanes  to  shed  no  blood. 
My  heart  to  tliose  that  for  the  gospell  stood. 
My  broad  backe  to  the  Protestants,  that  they 
With  patience  suffer,  and  in  love  obey. 
My  legges  I  leave  to  lame  men,  to  assist  them : 
If  Scots  come  on,  there's  many  that  will  misse  thenfu 
My  feet  to  Franck  who  hath  no  heart  to  stay. 
That  better  he  may  scape,  and  runne  away.  j 
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I  know  iK>  fit  executor  for  this  will ; 
But,  if  that  any  please  it  to  fulfill, 
I  leave  them  power ;  and  doe  begg^  widi  teares^ 
England  and  Scotland  to  be  overseers : 
'fhat  each  may  have  their  own  due  legacie. 
Soc  farewell  friends :  Death  calb  away  for  me. 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  this  retreat,  there  was  an  agreement 
made  between  the  two  armies,  and  both  of  them  were  to  dissolve  their 
forces.  Whereupon  order  was  given  in  the  Kingis  camp,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  monethes  pay  to  carrie  him  home  to  his  countrey :  But 
the  captaines  and  commanders  did  so  shuffle  and  shirke  the  poore 
souldief s,  that  some  of  them  had  nothing,  and  the  most  had  but  foure  or 
five  shillings  a  piece,  to  travell  three  hundred  miles:  Yet,  to  give  Htm 
devill  his  due,  they  did  them  .a  courtpcourtesie,  in  giving  them  a  passe 
home  to  their  countrey,  with  a  licence  to  begge  by  the  way,  and  a  tiquet 
to  all  maiors,  iustices,  constables,  and  the  like,  not  to  trouble  the^tocks, 
nor  whipping'posts^  with  any  such  souldiers  as  came  from  the  Kingft 
camp. 

Now  firxid  gibbie  get  them,  ^uoth  lamic,  and  ye  kenn,  that,  if  he 
oncejjAftBe  hands  wid»  any«  they  had  need  say  their  prayers,  for  they  are 
pot  l4>og  lived  after  it.  But  what  silly  souldiers  were  those  that  would 
be  ;4nt^ff  so?  Marie^  it  is  no  mervell  thea  they  begged  and  robbed 
all  the  way  home.  iVnd  so  deeply  swore.  They  would  rather  be  hanged 
at  home,  then  ever  goe  abroad  in  the  Kings  camp  againe. 

They  Could  not  helpe  it,  quoth  Willie,  for  they  might  tell  their  tale 
one  to  another,  for  no-body  els  would  heare  them.  And  besides,  they 
were  so  glad  to  be  gone,  as  they  never  stayed  for  any  conduct  or  com- 
pany ;  for  they  were  not  so  farre  in  love  with  the  busines«e,  as  to  play 
Loath  to  depart :  But  every  ipan  shifted  for  himselfe,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  for  feare  he  should  have  been  called  backe  againe,  and  put  upon 
some  new  imployment  there. 

Wc  could  never,  quoth  Jamie,  understand  the  truth  of  the  agreement 
at  the  caMp,  some  told  one  thing,  some  told  another. 

The  e^t  of  the  agreement,  quoth  Willie,  was  thus,  in  brief.  That 
both  the  armies  should  be  dissolved.  That  the  Kings  castles  should  b» 
surrendered.  That  the  Kings  shippes  should  depart  the  Firth.  That  a 
set  assembly  should  be  called,  and  have  libertic  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  That  a'pcttltajpa^nt  should  immediately  follow, 
which  should  ratifie  the  assettimy;  md  redresse  the  grievances  of  the 
kingdome. 

Their  demands,  as  I  was  informed,  were  these;  that,  besides  the 
holding  and  confirmation  of  the  assembly,  to  be  holden  by  the  succeed- 
ing parliament,  they  desired  these  particulars,  namely.  That  the  Scottish 
delinquents  should  be  sent  home  to  their  t^ll ;  Restoration  of  the  states 
dammages,  and,  lastly.  Security  from  further  danger  from  the  fire- 
works ingeueers  of  this  combustion :  And,  whether  these  were 
granted  or  not,  not  to  meddle  with  hand  or  seale,  I  referre  myselfe 
to  the  martyred  papers,  and  the  consciences  of  some  of  the  Eng^sh 
lords. 
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Oood  agFeements,  brother,  but  badly  performed:  For  aasoone  as 
the  armies  were  dittolved,  and  the  King  possessed  of  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  &c.  new  cavells  were  raysed  ag^nst  the 
covenanters.  And  it  was  reported.  That,  under  the  colour  of  a  parle 
with  the  lords  at  Berwicke,  they  should  all  have  been  detayned,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  London.  But,  as  good  happe  was,  they  went  not,  but 
excused  themselves  to  the  king,  because  the  appointed  assemblies  was 
then  to  begin,  which  hath  since  quite  abolished  bishops*  * 

The  King  seemed  displeased,  and  thereupon  placed  Generall  Roth*^ 
wen  govemt>ur  of  the  castle  of  Edenburgh.  And  now  he,  having  got* 
ten  that  by  a  tricke,  which  they  never  could  have  gotten  by  strength, 
keeps  a  couple  of  false  knaves  to  laugh  at  the  lords,  a  foole  and  a  fidler ; 
and,  when  he  and  they  are  almost  drunke,  then  they  goe  to  singing  of 
Scots  iigges,  in  a  jearing  manner,  at  the  covenantecii  for  surrendering 
vp  their  castles* 

TheJidUr  kej&igs  out  his  heeU^  and  dances  and  sings  : 

Put  up  thy  dagger,  lamie,  .  . 

And  all  things  shall  be  mended. 
Bishops  shall  fall,  no  not  at  all, 

When  the  parliament  is  ended* 

Then  the/ooi,  heJUrts  out  kisfoUy^  and^  soUlst  ihejidkr  plays^  ht  swgs:. 

Which  never  was  intended. 

But  onely  for  to  flam  thee: 
We  have  gotten  the  game, 

Wee'll  keep  the  same. 
Put  up  thy  dagger,  lamie. 

The  devill  a  dagger,  .quoth  labile,  shalbe  put  up  by  me,  not^  I  beleeve^ 
by  any  man  in  the  kingdome,  until!  the  parliament  be  ended)  Hd  have  con- 
firmed the  putting  down  of  bishops ;  weell  be  no  longer  flim-flamb'd  bj 
any  of  them.  And,  for  this  trick,  we  will  have  that  false  papisticall  titutor 
Rothwen,  and  all  his  knaveries,  out  of  the  castle ;  or  else  we  will  make 
it  too  hot  ifor  him  to  hold  it.  I  am  in  such  a  rage  at  th^se  rascalls,  as, 
if  I  had  them  here,  I  would  beat  them  both  black  and  blew,  and  teach 
tbem  to  sing  another  song,  called,  '  The  Lowns  Lamentation^  yea, 
and  make  them  dance  after  my  pipe,  ere  I  had  done  with  them. 

Peace,  quoth  Willie,  patience  will  bring  all  to  perfection,  and  time 
^ill  discover  th^  truth.  But  if  this  pacification  was  onely  pretended, 
that  they  might  get  the  castles  into  their  custodie,  and  the  parliament 
but  onely  promised,  and  pever  intended  to  confirm  th.e  abolishing  of 
bishops,  then  we  have  just  cause  to  doe  that  which  was  never  dreamed  on* 

Dieamed  on,  quoth  ^arnie,  if  di^ames  prove  true,  I  Ihalbe  master  of 
a  liiytre  ere  it  be  long ;  for  every  night  I  am  so  troubled  with  finding  of 
my treSf  cnicifiiuss,  rich  cop%  and  the  like,  tfuit  I  thiake,  to  my  com- 
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fort,  it  wilbe  ny  fortune  to  fall  upon  the  riflii^  of  tome  of  &cm  beHy- 
god  bishops  houses,  before  this  warre  be  ended  ;  and  then  let  me  alone 
to  expone  my  dreame.  And  I  hope,  if  I  take  pains,  to  pull  down  po- 
pery in  such  a  manner,  as  it  will  not  trouble  ny  conscience  hereafter. 

I  would  it  were  come  to  that,  quoth  Willie,  if  k  must  needs  come  to 
it ;  but  it  were  better  the  bosinesse  ended  in  a  peaceable  way. 

That  will  neirer  be,  quoth  lamie,  for  there  is  a  time  when  Babylon 
must  down,  and  the  bishops,  who  are  but  whelps  of  that  whores  litter, 
must  down  before  her ;  and  why  may  not  the  time  be  now?  For  the 
pope  had  never  such  a  blow  as  Scotland  now  hath  g^ven  him  ;  and,  if 
Eimland  give  him  but  such  another,  it  will  make  him  stagger. 

Ha,  lamic,  there  thou  hitst  the  marke,  for  all  the  pollicie  that  I 
have  can  never  possesse  me  any  possibility  of  bringing  peace  and  safety, 
except  the  bloudy  and  undermining  locusts  be  sent  to  the  bottomk»e 
pit,  from  whence  they  came ;  and  the  whole  litter  of  the  whores  whelps, 
as  thou  callest  them,  the  bishops,  with  all  their  appendices,  be  rooted 
out :  yea,  except  some  carpenters  arise,  and  saw  off  these  strong  homes 
of  the  b^t,  which,  by  stickling,  make  so  many  leakes  in  the  English 
church,  she  and  all  in  her  are  like  to  perish  ;  and  then  those  hellish 
pirats^  worse  than  Tunnees  and  Algeir,  will  have  a  bout  with  the  bor- 
dering of  the  Scots :  but  I  hope  they  shall  be  hanged  first.  The  Scots 
have  set  the  English  a  f aire  coppy,  and,  if  they  cannot  write  for  these 
also,  the  Scots  will  lend  their  hand,  if  diey  be  willing  to  leame.  Yet 
not  to  write  a  letter,  much  lesse  a  line  of  rebellion ;  for,  as  they  may 
compare  with  any  nation  in  the  world  for  their  loyalty,  so.  to  terme  the 
saving  of  the  church,  king,  and  state  rebellion,  is  of  the  devill,  the  fa- 
ther of  lyes. 

I  am  confident,  that  the  English  will  not  be  so  forgetfull  of  their  ho- 
nour and  profession,  as  to  make  such  use  of  the  Scote,  as  the  monkey 
made  of  the  spannell,  in  pulling  the  chestnut  out  of  the  fire  with  the 
spannells  foot :  but,  as  mutual  necessity  craves  mutuall  ayd,  so  I  hope 
Uie  Scots  and  English  will,  in  a  brotherly  conjunction,  like  loab  and 
Abijbai,  help  one  another  against  the  Syrians  and  Ammonites  ;  that  is, 
Ibrraigne  and  domesticke  enemies*  *  If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  f(ir  me,' 
saith  Joab,  '  then  thou  shalt  helpe  me ;  but,  if  Ammon  be  too  strong 
for  thee,  then  I  will  come  and  helpe  thee,'  2  Sam.  x.  II.  The  appli- 
cation is  easie.  But  whither  am  1  gone,  certainly  beyond  both  packt 
and  packe  pin«  yea,  and  the  warehouse  too. 

O  Billie  Willie,  that  some  good  engine  had  the  hammering  of  this^ 
and  it  might  prove  a  bonny  piece.  But  I  meane  well.  Now  to  close 
up  all,  as  I  wish,  with  the  spirit,  all  happinesse  to  attend  those  (hat 
''  dash  Babels  brats  agai&st  the  walls :  so  let  both  nations  take  heed  of 
diat  cuTse  denounced  against  those  *  that  doe  the  worke  of  the  Lord  neg- 
ligently,' Psal.  cxxxvii.  11.  Jer.  xlviii.  10.  ' 
By  this  time  we  were  called  to  supper,  and  thereupon  gave  over  di^ 
course :  and  the  next  day  after  departed  all  three  for  Edenbui^h,  wher^ 
agreed  over  agalne  to  owne  the  hazard  of  a  new  joumy  to  Londbn,  to 
see  how  things  were  carryed  there.  But  the  mannet  of  the  carriage, 
and  how  wfe  shall  dispose  of  our  sdves  there^  cannot  be  reisolved  tiU  w^ 
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see  the  raccesse  of-this  parliameDt    Till  when,  and  ever,  we  remaine 
ready  to  do  our  utmost  indeavaurs  ia  Any  thing  that  may  tend  to  th^ 
^ood  of  this  kirk  and  kingdome* 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THROUGH  fire  and  water  we  have  put^ 
To  bring  you  Northerne  news : 

And,  since  as  scouts  we  travelled  last^ 
Wie  now  that  name  refusep 

But,  if  henceforth  new  broyles  appearo. 

And  warrc  begin  to  riset 
Castilia^o  iike,  wee'il  cloth  our  selves 

And  live  like  Spanish  spyes. 


JSS! 
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nut  inteDtion  of  this  discovne  appears  to  be  levelled  agaimit  tlie  fovenunent  aa4 
ministry  of  K.  Clwrles  I.  and  by  way  of  apology  for  MachiaveH,  which,  X 
think,  is  very  artftdly  composed,  endeavovrs  to  depreciate  Archbisliop  Laud  md 
the  Earl  of  StrdBRotd,  by  aUedgiag  them  tpJbe  iMve  dishoiiest  thu  Mkhdlaa 
MachiavcU. 


NICHOLAS  MajchiaveU  is  cried  down  for  a  villain,  neither  do  I 
think  he  deserve  a  better  title ;  yejt,  when  I  consider  he  was  not 
only  an  Italian,  but  a  courtier,  I  cannot  chuse  but  commiserate  his  for^^ 
tune,  that  he,  in  particular,  should  bear  the  marks,  which  belong  to  die 
ivisest  statesmen  jn  general. 

He,  that  intends  to  express  a  dishonest  man,  calls  him  a  Machiaviji- 

*  ^blithad  sboat  &m  jpv  IMI.   Qourto,  ooatsiiiiai  levea  page*. 
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liftn',  when  he  might  as  justly  say,  aSitraft>rdian*,  or  a  Cantibiriao  f: 
we  embrace  the  first  apparition  oj;  virtue  or  vice,  and  let  the  nihnfana 
pass  by  untouched. 

For,  if  we  examine  the  life  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  we  shall 
'find  he  acted  more  iH,  than  Machiavell  writ,  or,  for  aught  we  know, 
ever  thought,  yet  he  hath  wisdom  inscribed  on  his  tomb  ;  and,  had  he 
not  kissed  his  crucifix  ever  alter  the  doing  a  dishoiu*st  thing,  pronounc- 
ing a  sentence  or  two,  that  discovered  the  complexion  of  his  heart,  he 
might  have  past  for  aa,  honest  a  man  as  all  wise  ancestors  or  any  prince 
living  in  his  time,  who  now  lie  <|uiet  in  their  graves ;  a  favour  this 
man  is  denied  by  ignoraul  and  imgrateful  posterity. 

He  was  secretary  to  the  State  of  Florence,  of  which  he  hath  written 
an  excellent  and  impartial  history.}  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  been  familiar  with  his  son  Caesar,  and  what  these 
princes  were  is  sufficiently  known* 

No  time  was  fuller  of  aetibn,  nor  more  shewed  the  instability  of 
worldly  honours,  than  the  occurrences  that  happened  in  Italy  at  this 
time.  Now,  from  a  man  wholly  employed  in  court  a&irs,  where  it  was 
thought  madness  to  look  beyond  second  causes,  worse  things  might 
bave  been  with  better  reason  e^^pected,  than  these  so  bitterly  condemned; 
which  are,  indeed,  but  the  history  of  wise  impieties,  long  before  im- 
printed in  the  hearts  of  ambitious  pretenders,  and  by  him  made  legible 
to  the  meanest  understanding ;  yet  he  is  more  blamed  for  this  fair  expres- 
sion, than  they  are  that  daily  commit  far  greater  impiety,  than  his^  or 
any  pen  else,  is  able  to  express. 

It  was  his  profession  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  princes,  were  it  never 
so  unseemly :  nay,  religion  cannot  condemn  the  speculation  of  ill  in 
ministers  of  state,  without  laying  herself  and  professors  open  to  all 
injury. 

For,  upon  how  great  disadvimtage  should  a  good  prince  treat  with  a 
bad  neighbour,  if  he  wen;  not.  op ly.  familiar  with  the  paths  of  wicked- 
ness, but  knew  other  ways' to  shun  them,  and  how  to  countermine  their 
treacherous  practices  ? 

Do  any  blame  Albertus  for  writing  obscenely  ?  Nay,  do  not  they  ra- 
ther call  him  the  Great,  because  he  hath  so  plainly  set  open  the  closet 
of  nature?  Indeed,  if  any  ^laa  cian  pretend  a  ^iist  i|uarrel  to  MaclnK 
veil,  they  are  kings;  for,  aa  ii  is  the  ordinary  ^oimeof  light  women 
to  find  fault  with  the  broad (disooune  of  that  they  maintain  th^r  power 
by,  so  statesmen  may  best  blame  the  publication  of  these  nwuitms  Aat 
they  may  put  them  ii^  practice  with  more  profit  and  security. 

The  unjust  steward  is  commended   for  his  worldly  wisdom,  and, 
what  doth  he  say  more  of  Caesar  Borgia,  than  that  he  was  a  politick  i 
rant?  An  dif;  without  leave  o{  the  text,  he  propose  him  for  an  exmi] 
yet  it  is  of  ill:  and  who  is  more  ^t  to  be  a  pattern' t^  a;  viHmi-, 
one  of  the  same  coatF. 

Most  of  the  states  in  Italy  did  then  voluntarily;  or  were  eonikpeBed 
to  change  their  masters ;  neither  could  that  behoof  teach  himsEiiy  lUn^ 

f  Alladins  to  the  Earl  of  Stafibitl*  beheaded  in  K.  Charles  1*8  reign.  i  AUadias  t» 

Archbishop  Laud.  M .  B.  Thaee  two  were  Ibokidnpen  by-thei^thor,  eyd  many  oCMfi^ 

his  cotemporviM,  to  be  ctU  cooutUori  to  X*  QuurlM  X.  and,  •»  ftoeb,  were  Mecbiftvellt  Is 
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more  perfectly  (kui  the  way  to  greatnesty  nor  he  write  a  more  accept- 
able treatne  than  aphorisms  of  state. 

He  saw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  torn  out  of  the  house  of  Angieu  by 
Ferdinand,  and  the  people  kept  in  tyranny  both  by  the  Esther  and  son  ; 
he  saw  the  no  less  mad  than  disloyal  ambition  of  Lcidowicky  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  took  the  government  upon  him  out  of  the  hands  of  young 
Galeas,  with  as  much  treachery  and  cunning  as  Francis  Sforca,  &ther 
to  Gaieas,  had  done  from  the  Dukes  of  Orleans;  he  beheld  Charies 
the  Eighth,  King  of  France,  brought  into  Italy  by  the  said  Duke  of 
Milan,  to  keep  the  people  at  gase,  whilst  he  powoned  his  nephew,  who 
was  to  expect  the  dukedom  when  he  came  of  age ;  he  saw  the  descent 
of  Charles  winked  at  by  Pope  Alexander  Uie  Sixth,  In  hope  to  raise  a 
house  for  his  son  Caesar  out  of  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  princes,  in 
which  he  was  deceived;  for  the  French  King  made  himself  master  of 
all  Italy,  entered  Rome  t\rice,  put  the  holy. father  to  take  tanctuary 
in  the  castle  St.  Angelo,  and  there  to  subscribe  to  such  conditions  as 
the  victorious  king  was  pleased  to  prescribe  him ;  upon  which  his  holi- 
ness came  out:  and,  though  Charles^  in  shew  of  reverence,  did  kiss 
his  foot,  yet  he  took  his  son  Cassar  for  hostage,  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise,  though  he  covered  it  with  the  name  of  am- 
bassfige,  ever  to  reside  with  the  king,  in  token  of  amity;  and,  alder 
Csesar  had  made  an  escape,  the  holy  mther,  contrary  to  his  oath,  n^ade 
a  kagne  against  the  French  King. 

He  was  an  eye-witness  of  an  amity  contracted  between  die  vicar  of 
Christ  and  his  known  enemy  the  Turk ;  with  whom  he  *  agreed  for 
money  to  poison  his  f  brother,  who  was  fled  into  Christendom,  for  fear 
of  Bajazet,  then  reigning,  and  was  under  the  pope's  protection  at  Rome;^ 
and  might  haye  been  of  excellent  use  to  any  prince  that  wonH  have  in» 
vaded  the  Turk,  had  not  his  holiness  observed  his  promise  to  this  motn* 
ster,  which  he  seldom  kept  with  the  best  of  men. 

After  all  this,  he  saw  the  French  King  lose  all  Italy,  with  the  same 
dexterity  he  had  gained  it;  and  Pope  Alexander  and  his  son  both 
overthrown  by  one  draught  of  poison,  prepared  by  themselves  for  others; 
of  which  the  father  died  presently,  but  the  son,  by  reason  of  youth  and 
antidote,  had  leisure  to  see,  what  he  had  formerly  gotten,  torn  out  of 
his  hands,  and  he  forced  to  flee  to  his  &dier-in-law,  the  King  of  Na^ 
vhrre,  in  which  service  he  was  murthered* 

To  these  ambitious  practices  of  princes  may  be  added  the  domestical! 
impiety  of  the  pope,  who  was  a  corrival  with  his  two  sons  in  the  love  of 
bis  own  daughter,  the  lady  Locretia,  w^om  they  all  three  enjoyed  ; 
which  bred  such  a  hatred  between  the  brothers,  that  Csesar,  being  jea- 
lous that  die  other  had  a  greater  share  in  her  affection,  killed  him  one 
night,  and  direw  him  into  the  Tiber:  nay,  it  could  not  be  discerned 
when  die  bead  of  the  church* spake  truth  or  fidshood,  but  by  the  iiX" 
traordinary  execrations  he  used,  when  he  meant  to  deceive, 

Neidier  are  these  only  the  commodities  of  Italy,  but  the  usual  traf- 
fiek  of  all  the  courts  in  the  world ;  for  the  mark  that  God  hath  set 
upon  Jeroboam^  who^  ceoording  to  our  dialect,  may  be  stiled  the  Mqjr 

?  Ibf  fop»  t  Tb«  GfMkl  Sa^cc 
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chiavell  of  the  Jews,  cannot  scare  most  princes  out  o£  his  path;  and 
how  many  king^  have  failed  to  set  up  altars,  both  at  Bethel  and  Dan». 
when  they  think  their  power  may  be  weakened  by  the  people  going  to 
Jf^rusalem  ?  Saul,  being  a  private  man,  went  to  tbe  prophet  to  ask  after 
his  fatber^s  asses ;  but,  being  a  king,  went  to  the  devil  to  know  the  sue* 
cess  of  a  battle. 

Christ  himself  saith,  ^  Not  many  great,  not  many  mighty  are  cal* 
led  ;'  men  in  soft  raiment  may  be  found  ai  court,  but  their  consciences 
are  commonly  seared  and  hard. 

This  makes  me  think,  the  wise  men,  that  came  from  fiir  to  see  our 
Saviour,  thought  him  an  earthly  prince,  and  not  the  King  of  Heaven, 
e)se  they  would  niver  have  sought  him  in  the  court  of  Herod,  from 
whence  nothing  could  come  but  cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  church  of  Rome,,  that  did  anciently  deserve  honour  of  all  the 
world,  after  it  came  to  be  a  court,  graw  fruitful  only  in  impiety ;  and, 
though  we  do  acknowledge  her  still  to  be  a  church,  because  she  hath 
all  the  lineaments  of  religion  in  her,  yet  they  are  so  blended  in  supersti- 
tion, pomp,  and  cruelty,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  find  the  truth  amongst 
them.     For  9«  i^  good  fruit-tree  leaves  not  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  be- 
fore, though  covered  and  embraced  with  ivy  aiul  ill-weeds,  the  natural 
daughters  of  time,  which  neither  spare  things  sacred  nor  prophane ;  so 
Rome  may  be  called  a  church  still,  though  covered  with  trash  and  idle 
ceremonies ;  in  which  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  shroud  themselves,  so 
as,  if  knowledge,  occasioned  by  the  illumination  of  God,  had   not 
houted  them  out  of  some  corners  of  the  world,  they  had  not  only 
ii^ade  good,  by  an  unquestioned  presciiption,  those  errors  in  being,  but 
brought  in  more ;  and,  being  themselves  masters  of  all  temporal  estates, 
aj>c]  were  there  nothing  else  against  thera,  but  greatnesss  and  impiety^ 
it  were  enough  to  convince  them  of  ialshood  and  novelty :  pride  is  a4> 
knowlcdged  by  all  to  be  the  root  of  ill ;  now  where  doth  it  prosper  so 
well,  or  grow  so  strong  as  in  princes,  and  such  as  do  attend  on  their  af- 
fairs? The  effects  of  which  sin  can  be  contained  in  no  narrower  corapasa^'r 
than  the  whole  mass  of  impiety,  that  is  apt  to  commit;  for  it  made 
Phocas  to  kill  his  master,  Caesar  to  overthrow  the  liberty  of  the  bravest 
common-wealth  that  ever  the  world  did,  or  is  likely  to  behold ;  it 
prompts  the  hands  of  children  to  pull  unseasonably  the  pillows  from 
under  the  heads  of  their  dying  fathers;  it  is  this  that  fills  heaven  and ' 
hell  with  souls,  the  earth  with  blood ;  this  pride  made  Charles  the 
Fifth  to  arm  himself  against  his  own  pope,  that,  very  year  in  which' 
God  had  done  him  the  honouf  to  take  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  in, 
Christendom  prisoner;  it  caused  his  son  Philip  to  mingle  the  blood  of 
his  own  child  with  the  infinite  quantity  he  spilt  upon,  the  face  of  £ui 
ippe ;  yet  his.  thirst  could  not  be  quenched,  though  he  set  a  new  world 
^-broach  in  America,  which  he  let  run  till  it  was  as.  void,  of  people* ' 
as  he  was  of  pity. 

I»  a  prince  i^amcd  in  any  chronicle*  but  in  fed  letters  ?  Nay,  what 
are  chronicles:  registers  of  blood,  and  projects  to  procure  it,  yet  noM 
flames  them  that  writ^  tt\em.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  apology  for 
kim,  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  miseries  of  those,  that  are  59  uff* 
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liftppy  as  to  faU  under  the  government  of  such  principles ;  sll  I  aim  at 
is,  to  prove  that,  if  he  were  justly  arraigned,  he  could  not  be  condemn*, 
ed  by  men  in  like  place,  who  ever  were  bis  peers,  if  not  worse,  becausii 
advice  without  execution  hurts  only  the  giver. 
,  Yet  Machiavell  saith,  what  prince  had  not  rather  be  Titos  than. 
Nero }  But,  if  he  will  needs  be  a  tyrant,  be  shews  him  the-  way  that 
is  least  hurtful  to  his  temporal  estate,  as  if  he  should  say,  thou  hastr 
made  thyself  already  an  enemy  to  God  and  thy  people,  and  hast  no- 
thing to  hope  for,  beyond  the  honour  of  this  world,  therefore,  to  keep 
thee  from  the  fury  of  men,  be  sure  UkhIt:  art  perfectly  wicked,  a  task 
j[)ot  hitherto  performed,  it  being  yet  beyond  example,  that  any  tyrant 
should  perform  all  the  mischief  that  was  requisite  for  his  safety,  no 
more  than  the  best  kings  did  ever  al)  the  good ;  and  of  this  he  makes 
Caesar  Borgia,  Alexaiider  the  Sixth's  son,  a  pattern,  who  removed  all 
the  impediments  that  stood  between  him  and  bis  desires,  and  provided 
against  all  cross  accidents  but  his  own  ;  being  sick  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  which  hindered  hii^  so«  as  he  had  no  lebure  to  attend 
his  business,  which  was  to  make  one  succeed  in  his  father's  place,  that 
might,  at  least,  bavf  favoured  his  pj'ojf  cte  i  but  1  veriiv  jtif  lijve,  as  I 
see  by  daily  experience,  that  those  whicti  go  on  in  the  same  track, 
though  they  have  brought  their  pu;:ppses  to^as  happy,  a  conclusion,  yet 
they  shall  not  want'impediments,'of  discontents,' that  shall  out-talk  the 
pleasure  of  their  annbition  ;  but,  since  it  is  oftentimes  the  will  of  Godr 
to  give' success  to  ill  means  wisely  contrived,  who  can  advise  httteif 
than. this  Florent^?.  A  member  of  the  Roman  church,  and' is/ in  ii\^ 
regard,  to  be  lessT>laraicd,  because  he' had  as  much  religion  'as  the  pope 
then  in  being ;  with  whom  all  impieties  were  as  familiar  as  the  air  ke 
breathed  in. 

Neither  are  these' Tules  he  speaks  of  otnitled  in  this  b6st  kitlgB,  il^ 
they  be  wise;  for*whfth-of  them  doth  not  dispatch  his  ungrateful  ac* 
tiohs  by  deputies ;  and  those  that  are  popular  with  his  own  hands? 
Po  any  obser^  their  ptbmise  so  exactly,^  «asr  not  to  fail  when  they  see 
the  profit  greater  than  can  be  expected  at  another  time  ?  And  all  this 
he  saith  only  to  a  prince.    For,  had'hd  given  those  documents  to  a  son, 
or  any  other  that  had  filled  any  narrower  room  than   a  kingdom,  he 
might,  with juSterr^ason^  have  undergoneialf  censure;:' but,  being -ftf' 
mkbe  a  grammar- for  the  understanding  of  tyrannical  government,  is  hd- 
to  be  blamed  for  setting  down  the  general  Tules  of  such  princte?"Now;^ 
if  falshood  and  deceit  be  not  their  true  dialect,  let  tmy  judger  thflCt  reads 
their  stories  V  nay,'  cosenage  is  reduced  into  so  necessary  an  art  amongst' 
them,  that  he,  that  knows  not  how  to  deceive,  knows  not  how  to  live. ' 
That  breach  of  ftiitb,:in  private  men,  is  damnable,  and  dishonourable,  he 
cannot  deny;  but  kings  seem  to  have  larger  chartcis,  by  reason  of  their? 
universal  comnoeroe;  and,  as  ambassadors  may  be  excused,  if  they  lye 
abroad  for  the  good  ^f  their  couiUry,  because  they  representtheir  masters' 
perwns:  with  ftur  greater -reason  may  they  do  it,  than  they  that  employ 
them,  provided  they  turn  not  the  edge  of  these  qualities  towards  their 
pwii  people^  to  Whom  they  are  tied  in  a  more  natutml  and  honest  oblt« 
glktion. 
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For  a  eolnmmHwcalth  is  like  a  natarai  body^  and,  when  it  is  all  to^ 
getk^r,  shews  a  comely  structure ;  but  search  into  the  intrails,  from 
wkencie  the  true  nourishment  proceeds,  and  you  shall  find  nothing  bul 
blood,  filth  and  stench  :  the  truth  b,  this  man  hath  raked  too  for  in  this^ 
which  makes  him  smell  as  he  doth  in  the  nostrils  of  ignorant  people; 
wheiipas  the  better  experienced  know,  it  is  the  wholesome  savour  of  tfaf 
court,  especially  where  the  prince  is  of  the  first  head. 


i. . 


DESCRIPTION  or  THE  SECT 

eaiUKD 

THE   FAMILY    OF   LOVE: 

■ 

Wiik  iieir  eommm  Place  of  Retkknce. 


Aniig  discovered  by  one  Mrs.  Susanna  Snow,  of  Pirford  near  Chertiqr, 
'  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  who  was  vainly  led  away  for  a  Timei 
'  through  their  base  allurements,  and  at  length  felt  mad,  till  by  a 
great  Miracle  shewn  from  God,  she  was  delivered. 

O'lsraelp  trmt  in  the  L(n'df /win  the  Lord  there  igmercff  mid  tfii^  km 

is  pknUaui  Redemption^    P^.  cxxx. 

LoodiHi  printed,  1641.    Qnartxi^  contaiaiiif  sa  pageiu 


r*  was  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  at  avillagje  called  Pirford,  three  mihl 
from  Chertsey,  there  dwelt  a  gentleman  by  name  Snow,,  who  had  to 
kis  daughter  a  very  beautiful  and  religious  gentlewoman,  who  was  not 
only  a  joy  to  the  father,  but  also  an  exceeding  joy  to  the  mother ;  she 
bad  not  long  gjadded  the  hearts  of  her  parents,  with  a  virtuous  a^ 
dutiful  behaviour,  when  the  devil,  arch  enemy  to  mankind,  sought 
to  subvert  and  eradicate  this  well  planted  virtue,  and  thus  it  hmp* 
pened: 

This  gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Susanna  Snow,,  for  so  was  she  called, 
holding  prattle  with  one  of  heir  father's  men,  one  day  begaa  to  question 
with  him  about  the  new  sects  of  religion  which  now  weee  so  much  talk* 
edof,  enquiring  what  news  he  heard  of  any  of  them. 
•  He  answered,  that  it  was  his  chance  to  be  at  a  little  villagie  called 
Bagjdiot,  not  six  miles  from  thence,  where  he  heard  of  a  company  ,dMt 
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got  residence  dxerSy  and  enrery  day  bad  a  meetrafin  a  privale  place^ 
vhich  was  mistrust^  to  be  about  the  sign  of  tbe  Buck,  and  tbey  called 
themselves.  The  Family  of  Lote ;  and  most  have  a  great  suspicien 
that  they  came  from  London,  and  their  number  is  about  an  hundred; 
but  he  told  her  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  country.  This  Mrs. 
Susanna  heard  with  patience^  and  marked  with  diligence  every  parti- 
cular ;  she  gave  the  servant  but  little  answer,  but  she  vowed  in  bet 
heart  to  see  the  fashions  of  this  sect.  Well,  night  grew  on,  and  to  bed 
they  went;  but  she  prevented  the  early  sun  in  being  up  before  bo*,  so 
great  a  desire  had  this  poor  gentlewoman  to  thrust  herself  into  danger. 
After  she  had  broke  her  fast,  and  caused  her  man  to  set  a  side-saddle 
on  a  gelding,  alone  she  took  her  journey,  vowing'  not  to  return,' 
till  she  had  seen  some  of  their  behaviours  which  were  of  the  family 
of  love. 

Thus  she  rode,  along  undisturbed  by  meeting  any  passengers,  till  die 
came  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Bagshot ;  but  then  she  saw 
at  the  least  an  hundred  persons,  men  and  women,  crossing  over  th* 
heath,  bending  their  course  towards  a  wood  called  Birch-wood;  to  them« 
wards  she  rides,. and  overtaking  a  sister  which. lagged  behind  the  rest^ 
she  cried,  well  overtaken,  sister;  theiister  of  the  femily  bid < her 
welcome.  Sister,  quoth  Mrs.  dnsaitiuii  -ia  your  habitation  aiere  about 
Bagshot  ?  The  sister  answered,  That  she  sojourned  in  Bawwago.  Then 
qtioth  she,  luve  yon  can  resolve  me  one  question,  which  is  this,  Dd 
you  know  of  any. that  came  from  London  lately;  there  were  about 
the  number  of  an  hundred,  i  was  otf  the  company,  but  tiwy  casBie 
away  unknown  imto  m« ;  and'  I  heard  that  they  sojourn  here  about 
this  coast.  The  silly  sister  was  not  awaiv  of  her  guile  which  she  spokei 
but  answered  her,  that  this  was  the  company  she  meant  sure;  Mn» 
Susanna  asked  again.  Are  these  of  the  .family  ?  sbe  answered,  yes^ 
Then  Mrs.  Susanna  rode  after;  and  overtook  them,'  wh(Te  this  woman 
revealed  the  eon&ience  she  had  with  Mrsv  Susanna,  and  how*  that  she 
thought  her  to  be  very  lealously  affected  to  the  family;  on  these  wovds^ 
although  she  were  unknown,  yet  she  was  entertained  into  their  societj^ 
and  went  along  with  them. 

Now  you  must  understand  that  they  have  certain  days,  which  are 
dedicated  unto  saints  as.  they  call  them,  as  to  Ovid,  who  wrote  the 
lirt  of  loving ;  to  Priapus  the  first  bawdy  butcher  that  ever  did  stick 
pricks  in  flesh,  and  make  it  swell,  and  to  many  others,  which  they 
lised  to  spend  in  ^poetising  in  the  woods ;  thither  they  come,  and  after 
nsaay  pastimes  there  enacted,  the  poet  desired  them  to  sit  down  on  the 
green,  and  then  he  began  to  speak  most  strong  language,  as  this  or  the 
like.  Let  not  us  persuade  ourselves,  although  that  many  would  have 
Wf  to  befieve  it,  that  our  great  god  Cupid  is  obcecated,  for  he  pe» 
aetrateth  the  intrails  of  the  most  magnamimous;  after  these  or  the 
like  words,  he  ncited  part  of  a  verse  firom  Virgil's  epigrams : 

m.^^Km$  «M  hem  mmtuh  crasta. 

Which  to  English  I  forlsar,  becanee  it  is  obscene;  on  &is  he 
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buili  his  wbole  diictoune,  vvenfing  very  strange  obscene  ^passages ;  after 
this  was  done,  they  go  to  dinner,  where  they  had  exceeding  delicate^ 
anil  after  this  rfpast  they  provide^  to  return..  N6w  ht^re  you  most 
eiite,  that  the  poet»  viewing  this  new  sister  of  the.  family,  was  so  mightily 
inffemed  with  her,  that  either  he  nvu£t  enjoy  or  perish ;  when  they  wcra 
Walking  home,  therefor^^  he  singled  her  out  from  the.  rest  of  the  com- 
pany»  and  spoke  to  heras  follows: 

'■       ■  .  .■■'".. 

.  '.Fairaister,  hard  is  that  task,  where  I  must  die  in:  silence,  or  else 
pr««ent  unto  you  an.mueemly  suit;  but  so  irksome  is  death,  and 
so  pleasant  tlie  enjoyment  of  my  wishes,  .that  1  rather  desire  to  he 
poiuited  unmannerly  than  not  amorous  to  your  beauteous  self/ 


.  4 


With  these  and  such  like  words  he  courted  her,  till  at  length  time  an^ 
opportunity  both  favoured  him  -sb .  ra^ch,  that  she  plaid  a  maids  part 
indeed;  she  said,  nay,  add  yet  took  it.  This  novice^  having  had  his 
desire,  conducted,  her  to  the  company,  and  there. Icift  ber  among  the 
rest  of  the  sisters,  where,  she  staid  for  the  space  of  a  whole  week, 
viewing:  their  fashions,  ab  th^  manner,  of  their  prayen,  of  their 
preduihing,  of  their  christening  and-  bufying,  with  many  more  thingi 
3f  bich  wUi  be  too  long  for  this  little  pamphlet  to  bear. . 
;  N6w.whcn  she  had  seea  as  she  thought  enough,  she  stole  away  from 
ibtai»  not  ceasing  (o  thiuk  of),  the  wrong  she  had  sustained,  by  her 
cxmsentiag'tothft  lyat  of  the  pofiiticaL  brother ;  well,  discontented  she 
passed  tbia  way. till  she  €ame  iji.  the  presence  of  her  father;  he  asked 
with,  vefy  mildjand  loving  terms,  where  ahe  bad  been ;  she  answered  him, 
at  her  «uht^s^at  Oakingham;  with  which  answer  her  father  was 
satisfied,  but  her  mother  was  not,  because  she  had  sent  thither  before, 
io  see  if  she  had  been  there;  yet  her  mother  could  get  no  other  answer 
from  her,  than  that  she  had  been  there ;  but  seeing  that  she  was  come 
home  again,  they  questioned  the  mattes  no  more  where  she  had  been. 
3ui  shehad  not  been  at  home  long,  when  she  began  to  delight  to  be  by 
Jieiself,  and  to  make  much  of  melancholy,  taknig  delight  in  nothing, 
wherein  she  did  heretofore ;  this  her  lovfng  parents  took  notice  of,  but 
would  not  speak  of  it,  and  thus;  she  continued  for  the  space  of  ten  or 
fourteen  days ;  at  last,  she  began  to  be  very  unto.wardly,  and  they 
could  not  rule  her,  for  she  would  break  glasses  and  earthen  ware,  and 
throw  any  thing  at  the  heads  of  the  servants,  and.  incontinent  she 
fell  stark  mad^  I  cannot  express  her  father^s  grief,  when  he  saw  his 
«nly  beloved  daughter  iQ  this  plight;  but  I  will  leave  you  to  judge 
of  it  who  have  children  of  your  own,  how  it  would  grieve  you  to 
see  your  children  in  such  a  plight.  Her  father,  although  he  were  almost 
distracted  with  grief  to  see  his  child  thus  lie  on  the  wreck  of  misfortune, 
summons  up  his  senses  together,  axid  at  lengUi  he.  thought  upon  one 
Mr.  Ybdcr,  a  very  honest  man,  and  a  most  reverend  divine,  living 
in  Oxford ;  to  him  he  sent,  requesting  him  of  all  loves  that  he  would 
come,  and  visit  him  in  this  his  great  distress ;  he  presently  dispatched 
horse  and  man,  for  Oxford  they  were  bound.  The  man  coming  to  Mr, 
VMtfB  chaqiber,  which  is  in  Magd^en  Hall,  he  found  him  within. 
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to  whom  he  delivered  his  message.  Master  Ybder  came  along  with 
him ;  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Master  Snow's  house,  but  the  poor 
gentleman  almost  «irantick  for  his  daughter's  distemperature,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  began  and  related,  what  you  have  here  before  read,  to 
Master  Ybder,  who  presently  desired  that  he  might  but  see  her.  This 
good  old  man,  with  all  diligence,  being  still  in  hope  of  her  recovery, 
conducted  him  into  the  chamber  where  his  daughter  was;  she  had 
no  sooner  fixed  her  eyes  upon  them  entering,  but  she  sh reeked  out,  a^ 
cried,  the  devil,  the  devil ;  1  am  damned,  1  am  damned,  1  am  damned, 
with  many  such  like  horrid  horrible  exclamations;  then  stepped  forwards 
Mr.  Ybder,  and  told  her  that  she  was  deceived,  God  surely  would  not 
leave  her  soul  so,-  if  she  would  but  endeavour  as  she  had  done 
heretofore,  for  said  he,  "  Christ  came  not  into  the  world  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance;"  and  again,  "Seek  and  ye 
shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  thee;  and  although 
thou  hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  loveni,  yet  return  again 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord,"  at  the  third  chapter  of  Jeremy,  and  the 
first  verse, 

Shef  hearkened  unto  Master  Ybder  very  patiently,  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  but  then  she  began  to  be  very  troublesome,  and 
sometimes  outrageous ;  at  last,  she  called  for  some  wine,  for  she  was 
very  thirsty,  she  said.  Wine  was  brought  unto  her  in  a  Vcnfce^ 
glass;  her  father,  good  old  roan,  spoke  to  her  to  drink  to  Mr.  Ybder, 
for  he  had  taken  great  pains  with  h^r;  she  looked  very  wildly  on  him^ 
and  threw  the  glasB  to  the  ground^  with  these  xwords,  '  That  it  watf 
as  impossible  for  her  to  be  saved,  as  for  that  glass  to  rebound  intJO' 
her  hand  unbroken,  which,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  this 
glass  did ;'  Well,  said  this  gentlewoman,  I  will  yet  trust  in  the  Lord 
my  Redeemer,  for  he  is  merciful  and  long-suffering ;  with  these  words 
she  praised  God,  and  began,  as  from  the  beginning,  to  relate  the 
case  of  her  distemperature,  desiring  Mr.  Ybder,  that  he  would  pray 
with  her,  and  for  her;  and  thus  by  the  mercy  of  God  was  thb  gentler- 
woman  delivered* 


.       it  •!  • 
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ROME   FOR  CANTERBURY: 

A  true  Rdaiimo/the  Birth  and  Life  tf 
WILUAM   LAUD,    ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTERBURY. 

Togethier  with  the  whole  Manner  of  his  Proceeding,  both  in  the  Star* 
Chamber,  High^coramission  Court,  in  his  own  House;  and  tome 
ObserTations  of  him  in  the  Towen     Dedicated  to  ail  the  Arminian 

.  Tribe,  or  Canterburian  Faction,  in  the  Year  of  Grace  l6#l. 
WhereuBto  is  annexed  a  PoitBcript  in  Vene. 

Printed  in  the  Year  l64l .    Qonfto,  containing  eight  pi^^ 


GREATNESS  and  goodness  are  two  sereral  blessed  attributes  coii> 
lerred  upon  num ;  but  seldom  neet  in  one  person ;  greatness  may 
be  stikd  a  gift  inferred  by  fortune :  but  goodness,  a  grace  infused  by 
God.  The  iSrst  labours  in  mistrust,  and  is  bom  the  bond-slave  ^ 
chance,  seldom  attended  without  exxfj ;  and,  though  -to  many  persom 
it  appears  •exceeding  pleasant^  yet  the  higher  we  are  seated,  although  fay 
irirtue,  the  greater  is  our  fall,  if  corrupted  by  noe.  Bf  honour  mod 
office  men  become  great;  yet  it  is  not  the  pUtce  th^t  makedi  the 
person,  but  the  person  that  maketh  the  place  honourable:  And  th^t 
preferment  and  power,  which  is  both  well  acquired,  and  worthily 
conferred.  Nm  e$t  imntwmtnhm  ad  ttmpu$^  ud  perpetmcB  tfiriutk 
pnamum;  is  no  temporary  invitation,  but  a  perpetual  inheritance. 

Groodness  is  of  a  contrary  condition ;  men  are  not  to  be  accounted 
good,  either  for  their  authority  or  age,  but  for  their  sincerity  and 
actions :  He,  that  is  good,  is  better  than  the  good  he  doth ;  and  he^ 
that  is  evil,  is  worse  than  the  bad  deed  done  by  him.  All  great  men 
are  not  con^siderately  good ;  but  all  <good  men  are  consequently  great* 
Greatness  and  goodne&n,  with  grace  added,  to  cement  them  together^ 
make  unquestionably  a  perfect  and  compleat  man.  Here  was  grace, 
which,  had  it  been  celestially  inspired,  as  it  was  but  temporally  dis- 
posed, might  to  that  greatness  have  so  combined  goodness,  as,  from 
thence,  could  have  grown  no  such  tribulation. 

Howsoever,  let  no  man  grieve  at  his  present  afflictions ;  for  they  art 
the  rods,  by  which  God  chastiseth  his  children :  There  is  nothing  that 
the  wprld  can  take  away  from  us,  because  it  can  give  nothing  unto  us* 
Fame  fedeth,  potency  perisheth,  wealth  wasteth ;  true  riches  consist  in 
our  constancy  in  casualty,  and,  though  perturbation  and  punishment 
be  the  prison  of  the  body,  yet  courage  and  comfort  are  the  Jiberty  of 
the  aouly  to  which  I  only  add  patience,  which  is  so  allied  to  fortitude 
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tikat  the  seemeth  to  be  either  her  sister  or  her  daughter.  Things,  that 
compulsively  come  upon  us,  should  be  borne  with  patience  atui 
courage,  of  which  we  have  had  a  late  precedent ;  and  more  generous 
it  is  for  a  man  to  offer  himself  to  death  in  triumph,  than  to  be  drawn 
unto  it  with  terror:  Gaudet  patientia  dum.  1  come  now  to  the 
person. 

He  was  born  at  Reading,  of  honest  parents ;  his  father  was  a  clothier 
in  that  town,  o:  a  competent  estate,  and  careful  to  see  his  children  to 
be  well  educated  and  instructed.  This  his  son  William,  being  of  an 
excellent  wit,  and  pregnant  capacity,  was  sent  from  the  grammar  school 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  College  where 
shortly  he  proved  an  ingenious  disputant ;  and  before  he  took  his  first 
degree  of  batchelor,  was  well  versed  in  logick,  philosophy,  and  the 
liberal  arts ;  after  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  which 
he  proceeded  doctor,  with  no  common  applause,  attaining  to  the  dig- 
nities belonging  to  so  famous  an  academy ;  and,  being  of  an  active 
spirit,  was  called  from  thence  to  the  court,  where  he  grew  so  gracious, 
that,  after  some  private  preferments,*^  he  was  first  made  Bishop  of  St. 
Davids,  and  thence,  removed  to  London;  and,  after  the  decease  of  the 
right  Ilcverend  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  inaugu- 
rated into  that  prime  see,  and  was  metropolitan  of  all  Engjiaud;  steps 
that  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  clothiers  son  in  Guilford,  had  trod 
.before  him,  who  in  less  than  two  years  was  Bbhop  of  Coventry  and 
liitchfieid,  London,  and  Canterbury. 

What  this  prelate's  deportment  (now  in  agitation)  in  so  high  % 
diignity  was,  is  sufficiently  noised  amongst  all;  made  apparent  by  hia 
Draconical  censures  in  the  Star-chamber,  the  high  commission  court, 
&c*  And  it  was  a  great  aspersion  justly  cast  upon  si^h  high  autho- 
rity, that  he  so  mudi  affected  summum  jus^  justice  without  mercy,  as 
^paring  neither  person  nor  profession;  and,  to  leave  all  others,  witmss, 
how  he  did  persecute  the  good  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Williams,  being  of 
bis  own  degree  and  function :  His  (more  than)  severity  in  his  rigorous 
censure  and  sentence  upon  Master  Burton  the  divine,  Master  Prynne 
the  lawyer,  and  Doctor  Bastwick  the  physician,  and  even  that  poor 
fellow  Thomas  Bensted,  whom  he  caused  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered ;  he  could  make  that  a  matter  of  treason,  though  he  was  but 
a  subject:  His  threatening  of  honest  judges,  his  menacing  othc^r 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  King,  his  sternness  and  surly  answers  even 
to  gentlemen  of  worth,  and  now  parliament-men,  who  have  but  pleaded 
for  poor  men,  in  just  causes :  It  was  a  good  wish,  that  either  he  might 
have  more  grace,  or  no  grace  at  all,  which  is  now  come  to  pass. 

It  is  observed  by  some,  that,  in  all  the  time  of  his  pontifical  pidacy, 
he  never  promoted  any  to  church  preferment,  that  savoured  not  of  the 
Vlrminian  sect;  and  still,  when  benefices  fell,  that  were  either  in  his 
.gift,  or  where  his  power  was  to  have  them  bestowed,  he  hath  caused 
such  men  to  be  instituted,  and  inducted,  as  either  were  dunces  in 
learning,  or  debauched  in  their  lives :  Such  men  beiqg  most  apt,  for 
their  temporising. or  ignorance,  to  embrace  any  innovation. that  should 
be  brought  intp  tjui  Ghursh :  Mayi  when  places  have  not  been  void,  but 
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supplied  by  pious  pastors,  and  devout  ministers,  that  were  GOtistatrf 
professors  of  the  protestant  ftiith,  yet,  by  spies  and  intelligencers,  such 
cavill  have  been  made  at  their  doctrines  and  disciplines,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  charge  of  wife  and  children,  and  that  their  utter  un» 
doings  impended  upon  the  taking  away  of  their  means,  yet  they  havis 
been  supplanted,  that  the  other  might  subsist  in  their  places ;  the'fint 
turned  out,  the  latter  taken  in ;  but  that  which  far  transcends  th^ 
former,  that  he  hath  laboured  to  suppress  the  French  and  Dutch  pro- 
testant churches  here  in  London,  who,  for  their  conscience  and  religion^ 
sake,  have  abandoned  their  countries  to  avoid  persecution,  and 
have  made  this  famous  city  their  asylum  and  sanctuary  for  themselves 
and  families. 

It  hath  btHm  observed  also,  that  he  never  gave  censure  upon  a  Jesuit, 

'or  seminary,  or  any  Popish  priest,  ihough  brought  before  him  by  hh 
own  warrant,  and  the  pursuivant  employed  by  himself.  For,  though 
apprehended,  yet  they  were  never  punished ;  but,  if  to-night  impri- 
soned, to-morrow  infranchised  ai^  set  at  liberty ;  or  else  he  so  caute- 
lously  and  cunningly  dealt  by  his  kgents,  Secn^tary  Windibank,  Sir 
John  Lambe,  and  others,  that  they  were  sent  abroad,  and  he  seen  to 
have  no  hand  in  the  business ;  when,  in  the  interim,  all  the  rigorous 

'  sentences  that  passed  him,  were  against  the  zealous  professors  of  ocur 
protestant  religion. 

*  A  poor  curate,  having  long  waited  to  speak  with  this  great  arch- 
bishop, and  being,  after  much  attendance,  admitted  to  his  presence,  in 
their  discourse,  the  great  metropolitan  told  him,  be  was  an  idle  fellow; 
to  whom  the  other  replied,  it  is  most  true,  for,  had  I  not  been  so,  I 
could  not  have  spared  so  many  idle  hours  to  attend  upon  your  grace, 
to  such  small  purpose.  At  which  he  being  much  moved,  said,  Why, 
what  fellow  dost  thou  think  of  us  bishops  ?  Who  replied,  I  will,  in 
plain  terms,  tell  your  grace  what  I  think  of  you :  I  can  no  better 
compare  you,  than  unto  the  huge  brass  andirons,  that  stand  in  great 
men's  chimnics,  and  us  poor  ministers  to  the  low  creepers :  You  am 
they  that  carry  it  out  in  a  vain  glorious  shew,  but  we  the  poor  curates 
undergo,  and  bear  the  burthen.  Another  told  him,  when  he  used  tb 
play  upon  other  men's  miseries,  that  his  lordship  must  needs  be  witty 

'  (he  being  a  very  little  man)  that  his  head  and  his  heart  were  so  near 
tog^er. 

Some  have  observed,  that,  as  he  was  a  prelate,  and  primate,  so  he 
greatly  favoured  the  letter  P.  (by  which  may  be  conjectured)  the  Pope, 
whose  emblasons,  amongst  other  of  his  pontifical  escutcheons,  are  three 
bishops,  viz*  (I  take  it  three  bibles) ;  and,  to  shew  he  much  affected 
that  episcopal  letter,  his  three  benevolent  and  well  beneficed  chaplains 
were  Browne,  Bray,  and  Baker.     And,  for  the  letter  P,  he  was  abo  a 

•  great  patron  and  protector  to  Dr.  Pocklington,  who,  for  piiblishing  one 
book,  called,  Sunday  is  no  Sabbath,  wherein  he  vilified  all  tlkC  obser- 
vance due  to  Dies  JDominiy  the  Lord's  Day;  and  another,  intituled. 
The  Christian's  Attar,  wherein  he  would  have  first  produced,  and  after 
propagated  popish  superstition,  he  did  confer  upon  him  three  or  four 
benefices,  worth  some  two  or  three  hundred  per  aimum,  and  a  prebdi- 
dary  in  Windsor,  valued  at  three  hundred  more  by  the  year. 
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Mi|ny  are  thie  prol^ilkies  that  he  purposed  to  bring  popeiy  mtp  the 
.ikiogdoB^;  as  the  Scotch  Service-book,  differing  from  our  fingli^ 
liturgy,  especially  iu  words  cpncerniug  receiving  the  euchari^  or 
ford's  supper,  which  was  the  first  incendifuy  of  all  these  late  troubles 
.Jbetween  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  aad  Scotland*  in  which  some 
^lood  hath  been  drawn,  but  infinite  treasure  exhausted.  Apparency 
lieedeth  no  proof;  but  that  we  leave  to  the  censure  of  the  higher 
powers,  being  an  argument,  as  it  hath  been  long,  so  now  at  this  present 
m  agitation :  Yet  the  better  to  define  that  which  before  was  disputable^ 
when  he  came  first  into  the  Tower,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
jplace,  he  desired,  that  by  uo  means  he  should  be  lodged  where  the 
pishop  of  Lincoln  had  before  lain;  fuid,  being  demanded  the  reason, 
because  they  were  sweet  and  good,  he  made  answer,  O,  but  I  fear  they 
«mcll  so  of  puritanispi,  that  the  very  air  ^11  half  stifle  or  choak  me* 
Tbesc,  sympathising  wi^  the  |iest^  may  give  the  world  room  to  suspect 
{lis  religion.  ' 

Upon  Monday,  being  the  tenth  of  May,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
lieutenant  should  piepare  hinaself  to  die,  tidings  was  brought  to  the 
ii^phbishop  of  the  setting  up  of  the  sca&^d  upon  Tower-hill,  whereon 
the  deputy  of  Ireland  was  to  suffer  death ;  he  immediately  spoke  to 
.IMS  men,  saying,  It  is  no  matter  when  or  where  we  die,  so  we  first 
Jiave  time  to  make  our  peace  and  reconciliation  yfith  God;  we  are  all 
of  us  born  to  die,  though  there  be  many  severiU  ways  to  death ;  for 
death  must  at  las^  conquer,  and  have  victory  over  the  bodies  of  all  flesh 
y^hatsoever*  Be  pf  good  comfort,  do  not  ye  be  discouraged  for  me :  I 
Am  a  n^an  of  sorrow,  and  born  to  this  sorrpw ;  Lord,  g^ve  me  strength 
to  hear  thy  chastisen\eQts  patiently,  and  endure  them  constantly,  even 
1^  the  end  and  period  of  my  life ;  I  -am  indeed  a  man  bom  of  a  woman, 
of  a  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble  and  heavbess;  a  man 
in^^,  ms^e  like  to  vanity,  and  compared  to  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
l^e  thif  day,  it  n>ay  be,  gone  to-morrow ;  nay,  I  am  woree,  a  child  of 
,vr9th,  a  vessel  <;^  dishonour,  begotten  in  uncleanness,  living  in  care 
imd  wretcjiqdneps,  and  dying  in  distress.  O  liord,  I  will  cry  unto  thee 
night  and  d^y,  before  I  pass  through  this  vale  of  misery  {:  I  will  sum  up 
^l  my  offences,  I  will  confess  my  vlleness  before  thee,  and  will  not  be 
lisbamed;  fortr^e  confession  is  the  very  way  whereby  I  may  come 
unto  thee,  who  art  the  way,  and  IJbe  only  true  way,  that  leads  unto  life 
eternal. 

0  the  most  happy  life  which  the  angels  enjoy,  in  the  right  blessed 
kingdom,  void  of  death  everlasting ;  where  no  times  succeed  by  ages, 
where  the  continual  day  without  night  hath  no  end,  where  the  conquer- 
ing  soldier,  joined  to  that  joyful  choir  of  angels,  and  crowned  with  the 
crown  of  everlasting  glory,  doth  sing  to  bis  God  a  s6ug  amongst  the 
song^  of  Sion. 

1  meddle  not  vith  apy  st^Ae  business  wha^tsoever;  but  it  seems  he 
bore  no  great  aiji^tipns  to  the  Scots,  which  is  probable,  by  the  little  love 
they  bare  unto  \^m:  jBut  most  s^rc  we  are,  that  he  was  arrested  of  high 
and  capital  tre^n,  $rst  committed  to  the  knight  of  the  black  rod,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  Tower^  where,  ever  since,  he  hath  been  in  custody 
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of  the  lieutenant,  of  whose  deineanor,  daring  his  abode  there,  I  shall 
next  speak,  by  the  true  information  of  some  credible  persons  that  have 
observed  his  deportment.  He  was  not  only  frequent  and  fervent  in, 
and  at  his  orisons  in  his  own  chamber,  where  he  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  the  rooming  at  his  private  meditations,  but  very  careful  and  obser- 
vant at  the  week  day's  service,  at  the  chapel ;  but  especially  on  the 
liOrd's  Day  he  came  duly,  and  prostrated  himself  devoutly  on  his  knees, 
giving  great  attention  both  to  the  service  and  sermon ;  and  taking  special 
notice  of  some  particular  psalms  that  were  sung  before  the  parson  went 
up  into  the  pulpit,  especially  the  second  part  of  the  three  and  thirtieth 
psalm,  the  second  part  of  the  forty-ninth,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
hundred  and  fortieth,  which  are  worthy  any  man's  reading,  being  so 
aptly  picked  out  .for  that  purpose,  he  called  the  clerk  unto  him,  and 
courteously  demanded  of  him,  Whether  he  happened  on  them  by 
accident,  or  had  called  them  out  by  his  own  conceit  f  The  plain  old 
Yuan  ingenuously  confessed  unto  him.  That  he  chose  them  out  pur- 
posely to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  present  estate;  at  the  which  he 
modestly  smiling,  made  him  no  further  answer,  but  departed  towards  his 
lodging.  Further,  he  viras  heard  to  say,  that,  if  ever  God  delivered 
him  from  that  present  durance,  and  that  the  King  would  restore  him  to 
'  his  pristine  dignities,  he  would  much  improve  that  place,  meaning  the 
church,  in  remembrance  that  he  had  been  there  a  prisoner.  It  is  also 
reported,  that  a  gentleman. of  quality  coming  to  the  Tower  to  give  him 
a  visit,  and,  asking  his  grace  how  it  fared  with  him  at  that  present ;  he 
made  him  answer,  I  thank  God  I  am  well,  for  it  hath  pleased  his  sacied 
Majesty,  my  Sovereign,  to  j^rovide  for  me  an  honourable  and  convenient 
lodging,  where  I  have  good  and  wholesome  fare,  and  where,  notwith- 
standing all  my  troubles  and  tribulations,  I  never  yet  broke  an  hour  of 
my  usual  and  contented  sleep.  And  the  morning  when  the  late  Earl  of 
Strafford  passed  by  his  lodging,  as  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  moved  his  hat  unto  him,  then  standing,  and  looking  out  of  his  win- 
dow, he  held  up  his  hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven,  without  speaking 
any  thing  audible  to  the  observers,  as  if  he  prayed  earnestly,  and 
inwardly,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  &c.  He  was  observed  also  some* 
times  to  speak  those  words  of  the  psalmist,  Psalm  Ixxxii.  ver.  6,  7, 
I  have  said,  ye  are  gods,  and  children  of  the  Most  High|  but  ye  diall 
|Ue  as  men,  and  ye  princes  isM  like  others,  &p. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


AH,  bishops !  Where's  your  power  you  bra^d  of  late 
Was  unremoveable  ?  Where's  that  glorious  state 
You  pra/d  in  ?  Are  your  pompous  mitres,  copes, 
Thus  quickly  changed  for  halberts,  if  not  ropes  ? 
What!  has  the  blue-head  Scot  thus  tum'd  the  game^ 
T'hat  what  p^(oTe  was  glory,  now%  your  shaipe  f  • 
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Can  Lesley^s  regiment  thus  wheel  ahout. 
The  brigade  of  our  clergy  ?   Put  to  rout 
Our  bishops^  deans^  and  dofijtors ;  not  a  man, 
Amongft  ^  vast  a  nuiltitiide,  tiiat  can« 
With  Sil  their  titles,  dignities,  withstand 
The  Switzish-Scottish  elderships  command  ? 
Has  Calvin's  doctrine  puzzled  all  your  choir, 
Silenc'd  your  organs,  and  yourselves  with  fear  ? 
Can  neither  Laud's,  nor  Wren's,  strong  canons  maiw 
Stiff  Henderson  subscribe;  npr  yc^  to  quake 
At  the  report!  What!  Were  they  not  of  strength/ 
Or  naught'ly  cast?  Or  did  Xhey  fail  in  lengthJ 
Invent  some  stratagem,  employ  your  brains,  ^ 
And  answer  Jtbe  pure  challenger  with  strains 
Of  primitive  doctrine ;  that  the  world  may  sea 
The  apostolick  warrant  for  the  prelacy. 
£mploy  your  chaplains  pens,  and  muster  all 
The  stalls  of  prebends ;  for  the  time  doth  call, 
And  waits  an  answer :  Give  some  living  to 
Some  scholar^  that  Jthis  venturous  ta^  shall  do,. 
The  cause  concerns  you  nearly:  Will  ye  not 
Now  vindicate  Ae  quarrel  wi£h  the  Scot;? 
Why  did  ye  enter  in  the  lists,  and  mould 
Your  canons  to  dismount  Geneva's  jiold  f 
Ye  did  begin  the  counter-march,  and  would 
Ye  thud  fiy  off  again,  if  that  ye  could  ? 
The  £xonia9  prelate  hath  twice  given  a  charge, 
One  Jesuit  hath  given  fire  unto 't  at  large : 
Both  miss'd  themark^  march  on,  and  quickly  mine 
Yourselves,  and  prove  your  prelacy  divine* 
Where  are  your  chaplains^  sdl  so  far  renowned. 
Who  for  your  pause,  the  like  could  ^t  be  found  ? 
They  have  gre^t  skill  in  cringing,  bowing,  writings 
Letfs  see  their  weapons,  and  ^eir  skill  in  fighting; 
Produce  their  ar^ments  for  such  store  of  wealth. 
Cotton  by  ^imony,  base  usury,  and  stealth. 
Let^s  know  your  tenure,  by  What  right  ye  hold 
Such  store  of  livings  f   And  ^et  starve  the  fold> 
Do  not  delude  us  longer  with  s\tch  toys. 
More  fit  for  mimick  apes,  or  slaves,  or  boys : 
Now  speak,  or  pever,  else  you  will  be  thought 
To  be  Rome's  calves,  far  better  fed  than  taught^ 
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SIR  THOMAS  IlOE'S  SPEECH  • 

IN  PABUJMEST. 
The  Cause  of  the  Decay  of  CoiA  ^nd  tirade  in  this  Land> 

I^ECIALLY 

OF  WtRCHANTS  TB^APE. 

And  also  propoi^nidcltb  a  if  ay  to  tkc  Hpase,  ho^ir  db^  ttiay  be 

increased. 


IT  is  a  general  opinion^  that  the  trade  of  England  was  i^evtr  greater, 
and  it  may  be  true,  that  if  it  be  so,  yiet  it  wiU  iiot  absolutely 
conclude,  that  the  kingdom  doth  increase  in  riches,  for  the  t^Bde  may 
be  very  abundant,  and  yet^  by  consumption  anjd  importa^e  of  more 
than  is  expected,  the  stodk  maj^  waste. 

The  balance  would  be  a  tiue  solution  of  tb^  quesljon,  if  it  could 
be  rightly  had;  but,  by  reason  it  inust  be  miade  up  by  a  ijaed^im  of  the 
books  of  ratejs,  it  will  be  very  uncertain. 

Therefore  we  must  seek  another  rule^  th9.t  is  mp^r!^  s^uudble,  upon 
which  we  may  dt  judgje,  and  that  may  be  by  th^e  plenty  pjr  scarcity  of 
money;  for  it  is  a  true  rule,  if  ^loney  incceasey  the  to^kgdom  doth 
g^in  by  trade  *  if  it  be  scarce,  it  loscthf 

Let  us  therefore  bOnsider ;  first,  ^{rhether  pur  ^14  ^Jf^  silver  be  not 
decreased,  and  th^n  by  what  me^ns  it  is  drained ;  an^  Iwtly,  how 
it  may  be  prevented,  and  what  remedies  ^r^  applip«l>le  |ti9  f^ect  it. 

It  is  out  of  doubt  our  gold  is  gope  tp  trayel  ^kbput  liceiMlp,  that  is 
visible  beyond  seas,  and  every  reiceiv^r  of  si^ns  of  n^^ney  9^ist  find  it 
privately ;  and  I  feat  the  same  of  silver,  for  ob^rving  the  species  of 
late  coining  many  half  crowns  were  stamped,  which  are  no  more  to 
be  seen,  and  by  this  measure,  I  conclude  the  kingdom  grows  poor. 

The  causes  of  this  decay  of  money  may  be  many,  it  may  be  stolen 
out  for  profit,  going  much  higher  beyond  seas,  especially  in  France  and 
Holland. 

Much  hath  been  drawn  away  by  the  stranger  upon  fears  of  our 

'•  Tkis  is  tilt  ll6th  numbtr  in  th#  Catalogvt  of  raaphleti  ia  tht  Harleiaii  Library. 
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f^otibfeSy  of  'whidb  I  have  experience  by  exchanges,  and  exdianges 
are  ihe  great  mystery,  espedttUy  such  as  are  used  as  a  trade,  and 
gdvetiied  by  bankers  who  make  inany  returns  in  a  year,  and  gain 
by  every  one,  more  than  the  interest  of  a  year ;  and  the  greatest 
daxiger  to  a  state  is,  when  money  is  made  merchandise,  which  should  be 
but  the  measure  thereof. 

And  here  I  will  propose  a  prdblem,  whether  it  wel^  profitable 
to  a  kingdom  or  hot,  that  the  strange  for  many  years  had  a  gretft 
stock,  her6  at  intei^est,  and  stiH  hath  some ;  I  confess  it  hath  -supplied 
the  necessities  of  merchAnts,  and  helped  to  drive  trade.  But  Inj 
quere  is  this*,  suppose  the  first  principal  were  truly  brought  in  by  the 
stranger,  yet  doubling  every  ten  years,  what  becomes  of  the  increase  f 
have  they  not  lived  by  our  trade,  and  the  merchant-adventurers,  and 
ioaked  the  kingdom  of  as  many  times  principal,  as  they  have  practise4 
thb  usury  many  times  ten  years,  and  in  the  end  drawn  or  earned  all 
away  ?  This  is  a  point  to  a  state  very  considerable. 

Aluch  coin  hath  been  drawn  away,  without  doubt,'  by  the  Frendi, 
wlio  have  brought  in  wares  of  little  bulk,  perhaps  without  custom, 
but  of  dear  price,  and,  having  turned  it  into  gold,  have  returned  vrithout 
investing  ahy  part*  thereof;  and  such  petty  merchants  cannot  be  reach- 
ed by  the  statute  of  employments. 

Another  cause  of  scarcity  of  coin,  may  be  the  over-strict  rule  of 
the'  uncurretitness  of  any  good  coin,  and  that  it  must  be  sold  here, 
as  bulUoii ;  in  that  <ra^,  what  stranget  will  bring  in  hioney  ?  Whereas^ 
if  every  good  species  be  current,  according  to  this  allay,  and  weight 
in  proportion  to  otir  coin,  or  rather  a  little  higher,  it  will  dmw,  namely, 
iiioney  by  degrees  into  England;  as  lower  grounds  do  water  fitooi 
hi^het,  though  th^v  see  not  the  channels :  And  we  see  France,  Hollam^ 
and  Germany  admit  all  good  coins,  though  foreign,  for  and  above  theit 
intrimick  value. 

But  i  will  end  this  search,  by  proposiifg  some  general  refnedies ;  for 
1  do  now  but  make  essays,  and  give  occasion  to  more  subtle  and  partb- 
ciilar  disquisitions: 

'  1.  To  the  first  leak  of  stealiiig  «way  coin,  I  woUld  make  h  felony 
by  an  att;  for,  if  a  i/ian  may  justly  sufifer  death  ^r  robbing  of  a 
private  man,  I  see  no  injustice  nor  cruelty  to  indict  the  same  punish*, 
ment  upon. him  that  robs  a  kingdom. 

2.  That  the  neighbour  princes  and  states  do  cry  up  o^f  money, 
ahd  so  entice  it  from  us.  This,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  he  provided 
for  by  our  treaties,  which  was  -the  old  way,  especially  of  coiaraerce, 
by  agreeing  and  publishing  ofplacarts,  according  to  a  true  par:  Fpr 
that  prince,  that  will  itake  a  treaty  of  commerce,  doth  it  for  the 
use  of  the  commodity;  which,  certainly,  I  would  deny  any  prince, 
that  would  not  consent  to  keep  monies  even,  by  their  true  values; 
at  least,  that  would  set  a  higher  price  upon  our  money,  than  the  King 
iiath  done ;  and  if  ojur  coin  did  either  keep  beyond  the  seas,  the  English 
valiiej  or  were  bullion  afid  uncurrent,  the  stronger  shouM  have  m  little 
of  our  zxioidey^  as  we  have  of  theirs. 
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How  to  recover  the  stranger's  money  drawn  awaj,  since  our 
troubles,  is  a  bard  endeavour,  and  can  no  ways  be  brought  tQ  paast 
but  by  peace  and  trade ;  and  the  resolution  ot  this  will  fall  into  &• 
general  remedy,  which  1  shall  propose. 

The  pedling  French  trade  must  be  met  with,  by  diligent  search,  at 
the  landing  of  these  creamers,  what  they  bring  in,  and  by  suffering 
none  of  them  to  pass  any  goods  by  private  warrants;  but  that,  according 
as  they  shall  be  valued,  they  give  bond  to  invest  it  in  English  com- 
modities, natural  or  naturalised,  and  that  with  surety :  Nay,  in  this 
case,  not  to  allow  them  exchange  by  bilU ;  for  it  will  not  hurt  the 
commonwealth,  if,  by  any  rigour,  they  were  beaten  out  of  their  private 
toyish  traffick. 

I  shall  not  doubt  to  offend  any  but  the  mint,  which  may  be  recom* 
pensexl  to  his  Majesty,  in  his  customs,  if  money  be  plentiful ;  for  all 
goods  will  follow  money.  If  I  did  propose  the  currentness  of  all 
goods,  and  great  species  of  foreign  coins,  for  their  true  intrinsick 
value,  according  to  the  pay  with  ours ;  and  if  I  say  a  little  higher, 
according  to  occasions,  keeping  our  own  coin  pure  and  constant  to 
be  cried  down,  as  much  under,  according  to  occasions,  I  think  it 
will  be  a  policy  both  reasonable  and  {>rofitable,  by  experience  tried  in 
other  states. 

But,  leaving  these  empirical  practices,  I  come  now  to  the  great  and 
infallible  rule  and  remedy,  which  is,  in  plain  English,  to  settle  and 
assure  the.  ground  of  trade  upon  staple>commodities;  which,  like  the 
lady  of  Whitsontide  to  her  pipe  money,  will  dance  after  that ;  for,  as 
merchandise  doth  follow  money,  so  doth  money,  commodity. 

I  said  at  first,  it  was  a  general  opinion,  that  trade  never  flourished 
more  than  now,  and  it  may  be  so ;  but  we  must  consider  this  be  not 
acddejital  and  changeable,  and  depending  more  upon  the  iniquity  of 
misery  of  the  times,  than  upon  our  own  foundation  and  industry;  and. 
if  that  be  so,  then  it  is  no  sure  ground  for  a  state  to  rely  upon;  for  it 
the  causes  change,  the^ffects  will  follow. 

Now  it  is  true,  that  our  great  trade  depends  upon  the  troubles  of 
Our  neighbours,  and  we  enjoy  almost  the  trade  of  Christendom ;  but^ 
if  a  peace  happen  betwixt  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Province^ 
all.  these  will  share  what  we  now  possess  alone;  and  therefore  we 
must  provide  for  that  day,  for  nothing  stands  secure  but  upon  its  own 
foundation. 

To  make,  then,  our  own  trade  secure,  we  must  consider  our  owii 
staple  commodities,  whereof  wool  is  the  chiefest,  and  seek  the  way  to 
both,  to  keep  up  the  price  at  home,  and  the  estimation  of  all  com- 
modities made  of  jthat,  and  to  be  vented  jabroad. 

Some  other  helps  we  have,  as  tin,  lead,  and  such  like;  but  I  dart 
confidently  affirm,  jthat  nothing  exported,  of  our  own  growth,  hath 
balanced  our  riotous  consumption  at  home,  but  those  foreign 
conunodities,  which  I  call  naturalised,  that  is,  that  surplus  of 
our  East-India  trade,  which  being  brought  home  in  greater 
«[uantities^  than  are  spent  within  the  kingdom,  are  exported 
again,  and  become  in  value  and  use  as  natural  commodities;  and 
theiefore,  by  the  way,  I  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  tiut 
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trade,  by  a  r^ulation  with  the   Dutch,  of  which  more  reason  shall 
be  given,  when  that  particular  shall  be  taken  into  consideration* 

We  have  yet  another  great  help  which  is  our  own,  and  wants  only 
our  industry,  to  gather  the  harvest ;  which  is  our  fishing  and  erecting 
of  busses,  both  for  the  inriching  of  our  kingdom,  and  the  breeding 
of  mariners ;  and  this  by  private  industry,  though  to  private  loss^  it 
beaten  out  already,  and  shall  be  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  if  they 
please  to  accept  of  it;  and  to  give  you  one  only  encouragement,  I  da 
avow,  that,  before  the  Dutch  were  lately  interrupted  by  the  Dunkir- 
kers,  by  their  industry,  and  our  fish,  they  made  as  great  returns 
between  Dantzick  and  Naples,  as  the  value  of  all  our  cloth,  which  is 
one  million  yearly;  and  this,  in  a  due  place,  I  desire  should  have- its 
due  weight  and  consideration. 

We  have  one  help  more,  if  we  knew  how  to  use  it,  that  is,  by  the 
hew  drained  lands  in  the  fens,  most  fit  for  flax  and  hemp,  to  make 
all  sorts  of  linnen  for  the  body,  for  the  house,  and  sails  for  ships;  that 
is  a  Dutch  and  French  trade:  But,  in  Holland,  one  acre  of  ground  is 
rented  at  three  pounds,  which  if  the  Hollanders  may  have  in  the  fens^ 
for  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  the  manufacture 
into  England,  which  will  set  infinite  people  at  work,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  serve  other  nations  with  that,  which  we  buy  dear  from  them ; 
and  then  the  state  and  kingdom  will  be  happy  and  rich,  when  the 
King's  custoips  shall  depend  upon  commodities  exported,  and  those 
able  to  return  all  things  which  we  want,  and  then  our  money  must 
Stay  within  our  kingdom,  and  all  the  trade  return  in  money.  To 
encourage  you  to  this,  I  give  you  one  example : 

That  if  the  several  sorts  of  callicoes  made  of  cotton  wools,  in  the 
MoguFs  and  Dan's  dominions,  doth  cloath,  from  head  to  foot,  all  Asia, 
a  part  of  Eufope,  Eg^pt,  much  of  Africa,  and  the  Eastern  islands,  as 
far  as  Sumatra;  which  makes  that  prince,  without  mines,  the  richest 
prince  in  the  world ;  and,  by  his  Majesty's  grace  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  Dutch,  I  am  confident  we  may  make  and  undersel,  in  all  linnen 
cloth,  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

But  I  have  now  wandered  far  from  my  theme,  which  was  the  decay 
of  trade,  and  of  the  woollen  commodity. 

I  must  first,  therefore,  present  to  your  consideration  the  causes 
thereof,  in  my  observations,  whereof  some  are  internal,  and  some 
external. 

The  internal  have  proceeded  from  our  own  false  making,  and 
stretching,  and  such  like  practices,  whereby,  indeed  our  cloth  is  dis- 
credited ;  I  speak  by  experience,  from  Dantzick  and  Holland,  northward 
to  Constantinople,  as  I  will  instance  in  due  time. 

This  false  lucre  of  our  own,  and  the  interruption  in  the  dying  and 
dressing  projected,  and  not  overcome,  gave  the  first  wound,  though, 
could  it  have  been  compassed,  it  had  doubled  the  value  of  our  com- 
modity. 

This  hath  caused  the  Dutch,  Silesians,  and  Venetians  to  attempt  th^ 
making  of  cloth,  and  now,  by  experience,  as  I  am  informedi  the  half 
is  not  vented^  that  was  in  the  latter  age. 

Ff4 
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Afiother  interiml  cftuse  hath  nsen  ffom  such  imporitiotfis,  as  hat^ 
made  ouir  cloth  too  dear  abroad,  and,  consct[aently,  taught  Others  to 
pTOTide  for  themselves. 

Another  intemal  cause  hath  sprung  from  pressures  upon  tender 
consciences,  in  that  many  of  our  clothiers,  and  others,  have  forsaken  the 
kingdom,  and  carried  their  arts  with  them,  to  the  inexpressible 
delriment  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  external  causes  have  been  the  want  of  perfection,  and  counter' 
nance  to  our  merchants,  established  abroad  in  factories,  by  the  state, 
Md  by  the  treaties;  whereby  the  capitulations  have  not  been  kept, 
nor  assured  to  th^m,  neither  in  Prussia,  nor  in  the  Sound,  nor  Ham- 
buiigb,  nor  Holland,  nor  in  the  East ;  and  this  I  dare  say,  that  Labaa 
never  changed  Jacob's  wages  so  often,  as  the  Hollanders  have  forced 
our  merchants  to  change  their  residences,  and  the  very  course  of  this 
trade,  by  laws  and  tricks,  for  their  own  advantage,  of  which  the 
merchant-adventurers  will  more  fully  inform  you. 

Another  eltemal  cause  is  lamentable,  a  report  of  the  increase  of 
pirates,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  Mediterranean  seas :  whereby 
Bristol,  and  the  western  ports,  that  cannot  have  so  great  shipping  as 
London,  are  beaten  out  of  trade  and  fishing;  and,  if  once  those 
thieves  shall  find  the  way  to  Bank,  and  Newfoundland,  they  will  undo 
the  west  parts  of  England* 

I  will  trouble  you  with  a  consideration,  very  considerable  in  our 
government,  whether,  indeed,  London  doth  not  monopolise  all  trade: 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  no  good  state  of  a  body,  to  have  a  fat  head,  thin 
guts,  and  lean  members. 

But,  to  bring  somethmg  before  you  of  remedy,  I  say  thus,  for  my 
first  ground,  that,  if  our  cloth  be  not  vented,  as  in  former  years,  let  us 
embrace  some  other  way,  to  spend  and  vent  our  wools.  Clotfi  is  a 
heavy  and  hot  wearing,  and  serves  but  one  cold  comer  of  the  world : 
But  if  we  embrace  the  new  draperies,  and  encourage  the  Walloons^ 
and  others,  by  privileges,  and  naturalisations,  we  shall  employ  all  the 
wool  we  have,  set  more  people  to  work,  than  by  cloth,  and  a  pound 
of  wool,  in  those  stuffs,  true  made,  will  outsel  two  pounds  in  cloth; 
and  thus  we  may  supply  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary,  and  some  parts 
of  Asia,  by  such  light  and  fine  stufi^  as  will  fit  those  warmer  regions, 
and  yet  have  sufficient  for  the  cdid  climates,  to  be  spent  and  adventurr 
cd  in  true  made  cloth,  by  the  reputation  both  of  our  nation  and  com- 
modity. 

But,  in  this  course,  1  must  observe,  that  these  strangers,  so  fit  to  be 
nourished,  and  being  protestants,  may  have  privileges  to  use  their  own 
rights  in  religian,  so  as  they  be  not  scandalous,  as  the  Dutch  and 
French  had  granted  to  them  by  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  and  certainly,  the 
settling  of  religion  secure  in  England,  the  fear  whereof  made  many 
.  *wei^  minds  to  waver,  and  abandon  this  country,  is,  iEind  will  be  a 
gjreat  means  to  resettle  both  the  great  and  lesser  mana&ctures  of 
. V  Y^len  commodities. 

For  the  external  causes,  wemttst  fiy  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  Majesty's 
gracious  goodness  and  protection;   who,  I  am  confident,    when  the 
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^liole  buftiftesft  ithall  be  prepared  for  bim,  and  that  we  have  Bhew^ 
him  our  duty  and  love,  and  settled  his-  Customs,  in  such  a  bountiful 
way,  as  he  may  reap  his  part  of  the  fruit  of  trade ;  I  am  confident 
I  say,  that  he  will  vouchsafe  you  all  ftivour,  fit  to  be  conferred  upoA 
good  subjects;  and  not  only  to  protect  you  abroad,  by  his  forces  and 
authority,  and  by  treaties  with  his  neighbours,  but  by  increasing  the 
privileges  of  merchants  at  home,  and  confirming  all  thdr  ehart^^;  iht 
breach  whereof  hath  been  a  great  discouragement  unto  them  \  and, 
without  which  duly  observed,  they  cannot  regulate  their  trade. 

There  are  sonie  particulars,  in  the  Spanish  trade,  peihaps  worthy 
of  animadversion,  as  underselling  a  good  commodity  to  make  money, 
or  barter  for  tobacco,  to  the  imbasement  of  our  own  stapk  for  femoke, 
which,  in  a  due  place,  ought  to  be  taken  into  regulation. 

Another  consideration,  for  a  ground  of  trade,  ought  to  be  the  nature 
of  it,  with  whom,  and  for  what  we  trade,  and  which  tmde  is  most 
principally  to  be  nourished ;  which,  out  of  doubt,  are  the  Northerd 
trades,  which  are  the  root  of  all  others^  because  the  materiab,  brought 
from  those  parts,  as  from  Sweden,  Muscovy,  Norway,-  Prussia,  and 
Livonia,  are  fundamental,  and  of  absolute  necessity;  for,  from  these 
trades,  get  we  the  materials  of  shipping,  as  pitch,  tar,  cordage,  masts, 
and  such  like,  which  inables  us  to  make  all  the  southern  trades, 
themselves,  of  less  use,  being  only  wine,  fruit,  oranges,  and  curiosities 
for  sauces,  or  effeminacy ;  but,  by  these,  we  sail  to  the  East-Indies, 
and  may  erect  a  company  of  the  West-fndies,  for  the  golden  fleece 
which  shall  be  prepared  for  you,  whensoever  you  are  ready  for  so  great 
a  consultation. 

The  right  way  to  nourish  these  northern  trades,  is,  by  his  Majesty's 
favour,  to  press  the  King  of  Denmark  to  justice,  not  to  insist  on  his 
intolerable  taxes,  newly  imposed  upeu  trade,  in  the  passage  of  tha 
Sound  ;  in  example  whereof,  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  joined  with 
the  King  of  Poland;  hath  likewise  more  than  trebled  the  ancient  and 
capitulated  duties;  which,  if  that  they  shall  continue,  I  pronounce  all 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltick  sea  so.  overburthened,  that  the  eastland 
company  cannot  subsist,  nor,  without  them,  and  the  Muscovy  company, 
the  navigation;  but  that  the  mUtktiais  f6r dipping  Will  be  doubled, 
which  will  eat  out  all  trades.  I  have  given  you  but  essays,  and 
struck  little  ^rks  of  fire  before  y6u ;  tkf  iiftentioD  h  but  to  provoke 
the  wit  and  abilities  of  others ;  I  have  drawn  you  a  map,  wherein  you 
cannot  see  things  clearly  and  distifictly;  only  I  introduce  matter 
before  you,  and  now  I  have  done,  when  I  have  shewed  you  the  waj 
how  to  enlarge  and  bring  every  partit'iiiar  thing  into  debate. 

To  which  end,  my  motion  and  desire  is  this,  |faat  we  may  send  to 
every  several  company  of  merchants,  tradftig  in  companies,  and  under 
governtnent  and  privileges;  atld  to  ask  of  them,  what  ai^e  their  grievances 
in  their  general  trad^  (not  to  take  ih  private  complain^:)  what  fire 
the  causes  of  decay,  Of-ibtisesifl  their  trades,  and  of  the  want  of  money j 
which  is  visible ;  ahd  of  the  great  losses,  both  to  the  kingciom,  ana 
to  every  particulai',  by  the  late  high  ex(;hahges :  And  to  desire  every 
one  of  these  cbmp^ies,  to  set  down  their  judgment,  in  writing  to  the 
cotnmittee,  by  a  day  appointed.    And  having,  from  them, all  the  general 
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State  of  the  complaints,  s^erally,  we  shall  make  some  judgments  of 
these  relations  one  to  another :  this  done,  I  desire  to  require  all  the 
pame  several  companies,  upon  their  own  papers,  to  propose  to  us,  in 
writing,  the  remedies  applicable  in  their  judgment :  which  materials 
having  all  together,  and  comparing  One  with  another,  we  shall  discover 
that  truth  which  we  seek ;  that  is,  whether  trade  and  money  decay  or 
not  ?.  And  how  to  remedy  it. 

But  I  have  one  request  more,  and  so  I  will  ease  you  of  my  loss  of 
your  time.  That  when,  from  all  these  merchants,  we  shall  have  before 
ui  so  much  matter,  and  without  such  variety,  and,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out private  and  particular  ends,  that  then  you  will  give  me  leave  to  re- 
present to  you  the  names  of  some  general,  and  others  disinterested  and 
well  experienced  in  many  particulars,  who  may  assist  our  judgments  in 
all  the  premises,  partiqularly  in  money  and  exchanges,  and  give  us 
great  light  to  prepare  our  result  and  resolution,  to  be,  by  the  whole 
house  of  commons,  represented  to  his  Majesty;  and,  for  expedition, 
that  a  sub-committee  may  be  named,  to  direct  this  information  fiom 
the  merchants. 
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•TpHERE  be  two  primates,  or  archbishops,  throughout  England  and 
A  Wales,  Canterbury  and  York,  both  Metropolitans,  York  of  Eng- 
land, Canterbury  cf  all  England  ;  for  so  their  titles  run.  To  the  pri- 
mate of  Canterbury  are  subordinate  thirteen  bishops  in  England,  and 
four  in  Wales ;  but  the  primate  of  York  hath  at  this  time  but  two  suf^ 
fiiigans  in  England,  namely,  the  bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Durham) 
though'  he  had  in  King  Lucius's  days,  who  was  the  First  Christian 
king  of  this  our  nation,  all  the  prelacy  of  Scotland  within  his  jurisdic* 
tion;  Canterbury  commanding  all  from  this  side  the  river  Trent  tp  th^ 
furthest  limits  of  Wales,  and  York  commanding  all  from  beyond  the 
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Trent  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Scotland :  and  hitherto  their  prime  ar- 
chiepiscopal  prerogatives  may,  not  improperly^  be  paralleled. 
.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  vrere  potent  two  famous  prelates^ 
Anselm  of  Canterbury^  who  durst  contest  against  the  king ;  and  Gi- 
rald,  of  York,  who  denied  to  give  place,  or  any  precedence  at  all  to 
Anselm.  Thomas  Becket,  who  was  first  chancellor,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  bore 
himself  so  insolently  against  the  king  his  sovereign,  that  it  cost  him  his 
life,  being  slain  in  the  church,  as  he  was  going  to  the  altar.  But,  above 
all,  the  pride,  tyranny,  and  oppression  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  First,  wants  example ;  who  was  at  once  Chancel- 
lor of  England  and  regent  of  the  land,  and  held  in  his  hand  at  once  the 
two  Archbishopricks  pf  York  and  Canterbury;  who.  never  rode  abroad 
without  a  thousand  horse  for  his  guard  to  attend  him,  whom  we  may 
well  parallel  with  the  now  great  Cardinal  of  France ;  and  need  he  had 
of  such  a  train  to  keep  himself  from  being  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  op- 
pressed prelates  and  people,  equally  extorting  from  the  clergy  and  laity; 
yet  he,  in  the  end,  disguising  himself  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman, 
thinking  to  pass  the  sea  at  Dover,  where  he  waited  on  the  strand,  a 
pinnace  being  hired  for  that  purpose,  he  was  discovered  by  a  sailor, 
^nd  brought  back  to  abide  a  most  severe  sentence.  '  Stephen  Lanct- 
hon.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  would 
not  absolve  the  land,  being  for  six  years  together  indicted  by  the  pope, 
till  the  king  had  paid  unto  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  eighteen 
thousand  marks  in  gold.  And  thus  Icould  continue  the  pride  of  the 
prelacy,  and  their  great  tyranny,  through  all  the  kings  reigns ;  but  I 
now  fall  upon  the  promised  parallel  betwixt  Thomas  Wolsey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  Cardinal,  and  William  Laud,  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

They  were  both  the  sons  of  mean  and  mechanick  men,  Wolsey  of  a 
butcher,  Laud  of  a  clothworker ;  the  one  born  in  Ipswich,  threescore 
miles,  the  other  in  Reading,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Lou- 
don ;  both  of  them  very  towa.rd,  forward,  and  pregnant  grammar- 
scholars,  and  of  singular  apprehensions,  as  suddenly  rising  to  the  &Kt 
form  in  the  school.  From  thence,  being  young,  they  were  removed  to 
^e  University  of  Oxford,  Wolsey  admitted  into  Maudlin  college,  Laud 
into  St.  John's ;  and,  as  they  were  of  different  times,  so  they  were  of 
different  statures,  yet  either  of  them  well  shaped,  according  to  their 
proportions :  Wolsey  was  of  a  competent  talluess,  Laud  of  a  less  size, 
but  might  be  called  a  pretty  man,  as  the  other  a  proper  man ;  both  of 
ingenious  and  acute  aspects,  as  may  appear  by  this  man's  face,  the 
other's  picture.  In  their  particular  colleges  they  wye  alike  proficients, 
both  as  active  of  body  .as  brain,  serious  at  their  private  studies,  and 
equally  frequent  in  the  schools ;  eloquent  orators,  either  to  write,  speak^ 
or  dictate;  dainty  disputants;  well  versed  in  philosophy,  both  moral, 
physical,  and  metaphysical,  as  also  in  the  mathematicks,  and  neither 
of  them  strangers  to  the  muses,  both  taking;  their  degrees  according  to 
their  time ;  and, .  throudi  the  whole  academy.  Sir  Wolsey  was  called 
ihe  Boy-batchelor^  and  Sir  Laud,  the  Little  Batchelor. 
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The  Alain  study,  that  either  of  them  fixed  upon,  was  theology ;  for, 
though  they  Wete  conversant  in  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences^  yet  dvat 
they  solely  professed,  and  by  that  came  their  future  preferment.  Wol- 
sey,  being  batchelor,  was  made  schoolmaster  of  Maudlin  school,  in  Ox* 
ford,  but  Laud  came  in  time  to  be  master  of  St.  John's  college,  in  Ox* 
ford,  therein  transcending  the  other,  as  also  in  his  degrees  of  master  of 
afts,  batchelor  of  divinity,  and  doctor  of  divinity ;  when  the  other,  be^ 
ing  suddenly  called  from  the  rectorship  of  his  school,  to  be  resident 
upon  a  country  benefice,  took  no  more  academical  degrees,  than  tfa^ 
first  of  batchelor ;  and,  taking  a  strange  affront  by  one  Sir  Araios  Pan- 
let,  a  knight  in  the  country,  who  set  him  in  the  stocks,  he  endured 
likewise  divers  otlier  disasters ;  but  that  disgrace  he  made  the  knight 
pay  dearly  for,  after  he  came  to  be  invested  in  his  dignity.  Briefly, 
they  came  bodi  to  stand  in  the  prince's  eye.  But,  before  I  proceed 
any  further,  let  me  give  the  cOurteOus  reader  this  modest  caveat,  that 
he  is  to  expect  from  me  only  a  parallel  of  their  acts  and  fortune,  bnt 
no  legend  of  tlieir  lives ;  it  therefore  briefly  thus  followeth. 

Both  these  from  academicks  coming  to  turn  courtiers ;  Wolsey,  by 
his  diligent  waiting,  came  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  breasts  of  tro 
privy--couhsellors.  His  first  eitiployment  was  in  an  ambassy  to  the  em- 
peror, wliich  was  done  by  such  fortunate,  and  almost  incredi* 
bte  expedition,  that  by  ihat  only  he  grew  into  first  grace  with 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  father  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Laud,  by  the  mediation  and  means,  wrought  by  friends,  grew 
first  into  favour  with  King  James,  of  sacred  memory,  father  to  our  now 
Royal  Sovereign  King  Charles.  They  were  both  at  first  the  king's  chap- 
lains ;  Wolse^s  first  preferment  was  to  be  Dean  of  Lincoln,  of  which 
he  was  after  bishop.  Laud's  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  was  to  be  Dean 
of  St.  David's,  of  which  he  was  after  bishop  also.  And  both  these  pre^ 
latical  courtiers  came  also  to  be  privy-cdunsellors.  Wolsey,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  was  made  bishop  of  Toumay,  in 
France,  soon  after  bishop  of  Lincolh,  and  before  his  full  consecration, 
by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  Was  ended,  translated  to  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  Yoi'k,  and  all  this  within  the  compass  of  a  year;  Laud, 
though  not  so  suddenly,  yet  veiy  speedily,  was  from  St.  David's  re* 
mov^  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Canterbury,  and  this  in  the  be^. 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles.  Thus,  you  see,  they  were  both 
archbishops ;  and,  as  Laud  was  never  cardinal,  so  Wolsey  was  never 
Canterbury. 

But,  in  some  things,  the  Cardinal  much  exceeded  Canterbury,  as  id 
holding  all  these  bisbopricks  at  once,  when  the  other  was  never  pos« 
sessed  but  of  one  i£C  one  time.  The'  Cardin£il  also  held  the  Bishopricl^ 
of  Winchester,  of  Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells,  with  a  fourth,  and  two 
abbotships  in  Commendam :  he  had  besides  an  hat  sent  him  ironl 
Rome,  and  made  himself  cardinal,  that,  being  beibre  but  York,  he  might 
overtop  Canterbury.  But  our  William,  howsoever  he  might  have  tbi 
will,  yet  never  attained  to  that  power,  and,  howsoever  he  could  nift 
compass  a  hat  from  Rome,  yet  made  the  means  to  have  a  consecrated 
mitre  sent  from  Rome ;  whi<ih  was  so  "narrowly  watched,  that  it  caitte 
not  to  his  wearing.     Moreover,  the  Cardinal  extorted  the  chancellor* 
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sl^ip  ^FOfn  Caaterbury ;  i>ut  we  find  not  tk^t  Canterbury  ever  cidier  in- 
trenched upon  the  jurisdictioni  or  took  my  tking  away  from  the  Arcb* 
bishpprick  of  York. 

Wolsey  likewise  fiir  outwent  bim  in  bis  numerous  train,  and  the 
nobleness  thereof,  being  waited  on  not  only  by  the  prime  gentry,  but 
even  of  earls,  and  earlf  sonsy  who  were  listed  in  his  fiimily,  and  8t« 
tended  him  at  his  taUe  ;  as  also  in  his  hospitality,  his  open  house  be-^ 
ing  made  free  for  all  comers,  with  the  rare  and  extraordinary  state  of 
his  palace^  in  which  there  were  daily  up-rising  and  down-lying  a  thou- 
sand persons,  who  were  his  domestick  servants.  MoreoVer,  in  his 
n^any  entertainment  of  .the  kings  wilh  masks,  and  mighty  sumptuous 
banquets,  his  8uraptuou$  buildings,  the  princse-like  state  he  carried  is 
h^  foreign  ambassages,  into  France^  to  the  emperor,  &c«  in  which  he 
spept  more  coin  in  the  service  of  his  ]|ingj  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  to  uphold  the  credit  of  his  cardinal^s  cap,  than  would,  for  the 
time,  have  paid  an  army  royaL  But  i  answer  in  behalf  of  our  Cajiteiw 
bury,  that  he  had  never  that  means  pr  employment,  by  which  he 
might  make  so  vain-glorious  a  shew  of  his  pontificality,  or  archiepis* 
copal  dignity :  lor  unbounded  minds  may  be  restrained  within  narrow 
limits,  and,  therefore,  the  parallel  may  something  hold  in  this  too.^ 

They  were  alsio  in  their  judicial  courts  equally  tyrannous ;  the  one  in 
the  chancery,  the  other  in  the  high  commission*;  both  of  them  k%  the 
council-board,  aiMl  in  the  star-diamfaer,  alike  draconicaily  superci- 
lious. Blood  draw^  from  Dr.  Bonner's  head,  by  the  fall  of  his  cross, 
presaged  the  CcMrdiniil's  downfalL  Blood  drawn  from  the  ears  of  Bur- 
to9,  Prynne,  and  Bastwick,  was  a  predietion  of  Canterbury's  ruin ;  the 
fir^  accidental,  the  tost  premeditate  and  of  purpose.  The  Cardinal 
would  have  expelled  9il  the  Lutherans  and  Protestants  out  of  the  realm, 
thi^  our.  Canterbury  would  have  exiled  both  our  Dutch  and  French 
church  out  of  the  luo^om.  The  Cardinal  took  main  delight  in  his  fool 
Patch,  and  Canterbury  took  much  delight  in  his  party-coloured  cats. 
The  Cardinal  used,  for  his  agents,  Bonner,  and  others ;  Canterbury  for 
his  ministers.  Duck,  Lamb,  and  others^  They  both*  favoured  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  respected  his  holiness  in  it.  The  Cardinal  did  profess  it 
publickly,  the  Archbishop  did  reverence  it  privately.  The  CardinaFs 
ambition  was  to  be  pope,  the  Archbishop  strove  to  be  patriarch ;  they 
both  bid  fairly  for  it,  y^  h>st  th/eir  ^im;  apd  /af  e^ier  it  is  for  men 
to  descend,  than  to  ascend. 

The  Cardinal,  as  I  have  said,  was  very  ambitious;  the  Archbishop 
was  like\irise  of  the  same  mind,  though  better  moulded,  and  of  a  more 
politick  braiUj,  having  a  ^Ipse  and  more  reserv^^d  judgmei^t  ja  all  his  ob- 
servations, and  more  fluent  in  his  delivery.  The  Cardinal  was  very  cu- 
rious in  his  attire,  and  ornament  of  his  body,  and  took  great  delight 
in  his  train,  and' other  his  servants,  for  their  rich  apparel:  the  Arch- 
bishop's attire  was  neat  and  rich,  but  not  so  gaudy  as  the  Cardinal's  was; 
yet  he  took  as  much  felicity  in  his  gentlemen's  rich  apparel,,  especially 
those  that  waited  on  his  person,  as  ever  the  Cardinal  did,  thoT  ptibtr 
men  paid  for  them;  and  if  all  men  had  their  own,  and  every  bird  her 
feath^,  some  of  t}ien)  wou)d  be  jis  bar^  i|f  those  that  profess  tfaaoi^ 
^iiyt&  to  be  of  the  sept  pf  die  Af)4mlte9.    Tq  #p^  lanith,  the  Ar^ 
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Inshop^s  men  were  all  given  to  covstousness  and  wantonncM,  ftaf  I 
never  heard  of  were  in  the  CardinaTs  men. 

As  the  Cardinal  was  sumptuous  in  his  buildingf,  as  diat  of  White* 
hall,  Hampton-court,  &c«  as  also  in  laying  the  fiMindation  of  two  ia« 
mous  colleges,  the  one  at  Ipswich,  where  he  was  bom,  the  odier  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  his  breeding;  an  Chnst^chorch,  which  he  left 
unfinished,  Canterbury  hath  since  repaired ;  and  wherein  he  hath  come 
diort  of  him  in  building,  thoogk  he  hath  bestowed  much  on  St.  JohiA 
Colfege,  yet  he  hath  outgone  him  in  his  bounty  of  brave  voluminout 
books,  being  fourscore  in  number,  late  sent  to  the  Bodleian  or  Univei^' 
sity  libnu-y*  Farther,  as  the  Cardinal  was  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
as  the  Cardinal,  by  plucking  down  of  small  abbies,  to  prepare  stone  for 
his  greater  structures,  opened  a  gap  for  the  King,  by  which  he  took  thft 
advantage  utterly  to  raze  and  demolish  the  rest ;  so  Canterbury,  by 
Ipring'way  for  one  bishop  to  have  a  temporal  trial,  and  to  be  convicted, 
not  by  the  clergy,  but  the  laity,  left  the  same  path  open  both  for  hinn 
idf,  and  the  rest  of  the  q»scopacy ;  of  whch,  there  hetoae  scarce  r^ 
mained  a  precedent 

I  have  paralleled  them  in  their  dignities;  I  will  conclude  with  a 
word  or  two  concerning  their  down&lk.  The  Cardinal  tell  into  the 
displeasure  of  his  king,  Canterbury  into  an  extreme  hatred  of  the  cobh 
mons :  both  were  arrested  of  high  treason,  the  Cardinal  by  process.  Can* 
terbuiy  by  Parliament.  The  Cardinal  at  K^rwood  casUe,  near  York, 
Canterbury  at  Westminster,  near  London ;  both  their  folk  were  speedy 
and  sudden :  the  Cardinal  sat  as  this  day  in  the  high  court  of  chanCefj, 
and  within  two  days  after  was  confined  to  his  house ;  Canterbury  m 
this  day  sat  at  the  council-board,  and  in  the  upper-house  of  parliament, 
and  the  same  day  was  committed  to  the  black  rod,  and  ^m  thence  to 
the  Tower.  The  Cardinal  died  at  Leicester,  some  say  of  a  flux ; 
terbuiy  reniains  still  in  the  Tower,  only  sick  of  a  fever.    VmUoi 
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^ny^HEREAS  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  housa  pC 

▼  ^     commons  in  this  present  parhament  assembled,  have,  in  ^ 

same  of  themselves,  and  all  the  commons  6f  Ei^land,  impeached  Tbo- 

mas  Earl  of  StafiR)rd9  of  high  treason,  fcr  endeavouring  to  submt  the 


\ 
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ancient  and  fundamental  laws  and  government  of  his  Majest/s  realms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government  against  law  in  the  said  kingdoms ;  and  for  exercising  a^ 
tyrannous  and  exorbitant  power  over,  and  against  the  laws  of  the  said 
kingdoms,  over  the  liberties,  estates,  and  lives  of  his  Majesty's  subjects; 
and  likewise  for  having,  by  his  own  authority,  commanded  the  laying 
and  assessing  of  soldiers  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  against 
their  consents,  to  compel  them  to  obey  his  unlawful  commands  and 
orders,  made  upon  paper  petitions,  in  causes  between  party  and  party, 
which  accordingly  was  executed  upon  divers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
in  a  warlike  manner,  within  the  said  realm  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
did  levy  war  against  the  King's  Majesty,  and  his  liege  people  in  that 
kingdom  :  and  also,  for  that  he,  upon  the  unhappy  dissolution  of  the 
last  parliament,  did  slander  the  house  of  commons  to  his  Majesty,  and 
did  counsel  and  advise  his  Majesty,  that  he  was  loose  and  absolved 
from  rules  of  government,  and  that  he  had  an  army  in  Ireland,  which 
he  might  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  ;  for  which  he  deserves  to  un* 
dergo  the  pains  and  forfeitures  of  high  treason. 

And  the  said  Earl  l^ath  been  also  an  incendiary  of  the  wars  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  :  all  which  offences  have 
been  sufficiently  proved  against  the  said  Earl  upon  his  impeachment. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  and 
by  the  lords  and  commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  said  Earl  of  Strafford,  for  the  hei« 
nous  crimes  and  offences  aforesaid,  stand  and  be  adjudged  and  at- 
tainted of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  the  pain  of  death,  and  incuv 
the  forfeitures  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi* 
taments,  of  any  estate  of  freehold  or  inheritance,  in  the  said  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  which  the  said  E^rl,  or  any  other  to  his  use, 
or  in  trust  for  bim,  have  or  had,  the  day  of  the  first  sitting  of  this  pre* 
sent  parliament,  er  at  any  time  since. 

Provided,  that  no  judge  or  judges,  justice  or  justices  whatsoever, 
shall  adjudge  or  interpret  any  act  or  thing  to  be  treason,  nor  hear  or 
determine  any  treason,  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  he  or  they  should 
or  ought  to  have  done  before  the  malting  of  this  act,  and  as  if  this  act 
had  never  been  had  or  made.  Saving  always  unto  all  and  singular  per* 
sons  and  bodies  politick  and  corporal,  their  heirs  and  successors,  othen 
than  the  said  Earl  and  his  heirs,  and  such  as  claim  by,  from,  or  under 
him,  all  $uch  right,  title,  and  intereist,  of,  in,  and  to  all  and  singular 
such  of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  he,  they,  or 
any  of  them,  had  before  the  first  day  of  this  present  parliament,  any 
thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Provided,  that  the  passing  of  this  precept  act,  and  his  Majesty's  as* 
sent  thereunto,  shall  not  be  any  determination  of  this  present  sessions  of 
parliament,  but  that  this  present  sessions  of  parliament,  and  all  bills 
and  matters  whatsoever,  depending  in  parliament,  and  not  fully  enacted 
and  determined,  and  all  statutes  and  acts  of  parliament,  which  have  their 
continuance  until  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament,  shall 
f emain,  continue,  and  be  in  full  force,  as  if  this  act  had  not  been* 
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THE 

ACCUSATION  AND  IMPEACHMENT 

or 
WJLUAU  LAUD,  ARCHBISHOP   OP   CANTERBURY, 

BT  THE  H0US9  OF  €0MM0Nj5» 

In  Maintenuice  of  the  Accusations*  whereby  he  stgndeth  charged  wiA 

HigbfTreason. 

Printed  smio  dom.  l64|.    Chuurto,  coatuBiiig  dgliifc  fNigep. 


L 

IMPRIMIS*  That  he*  the  said  Archbishop  pf  Cia^terJ^^ry,  hath  e»r 
deavoured  to  sybvert  die  fundamental  law^  of  this  kipgdooi,  by 
giving  his  Majesty  advice*  both  private  and  piiblick*  at  the  council 
table,  and  hi^  commission*  and  other  pl^^es*  and  so  would  have  theijii 
governed  by  the  civil  law ;  and  said,  he  would  make  the  proudest  f  ub* 
ject  in  the  kingdom  give  way  to  him ;  and,  beii^  told  it  was  agiwost 
law*  he  replied  he  would  make  it  law*  and  th^t  tl^e  King  might,  at.  hii 
pleasure,  tai^e  away  without  law*  and  make  it  warrjantable  by  Gotfi 
law. 

11. 
Item,  His  countenancing  of  books  for  the  maintenai¥:i^  pf  his  ]u^- 
mited  power*  wherein  the  power  of  the  parliament  13  denied*  and  the 
bishop's  power  set  up* 

HI. 
Item,  That  he  traiterously  wei^t  about  to  interrupt  tb?  judges*  fay 
his  threatenings*  and  other  means*  to  constrain  tjhem  to  ^ve  false  jud|^ 
hient  in  the  case  of  ship-money;  as  wiJU  appear  by  writ^)g$  under  Jul 
own  hand,  and  by  lite  testimoni^  pf  divexs  {persons  of  good  woithippd 
miahtyt 

Item,  That  he  hath  taken  bribes*  and  sold  justice  in  the  high  oopp 
mission  court*  as  archbishop*  and  ha,th  not  only  corrupted  tl^  }}^ig$ 
tfiere*  but  hath  also  sold  judicial  places  to  be  corruptiedii 

'  Hem,  That  he  hath  traiterously  .endeavoured  th^  i^iqipackm^  sif, 
jurisdiction,  institution  of  canons*  a.nd  tliey  are  not  only  aggij^  ^ 


enlarged  his  Jurisdictions  by  making  tihes^  canons;  and  that  he  ..,^,, 
exercised  his  jauthority  very  cruelly,  boA  ^  coianseUpr,  ^  ^  cqappifr 
sioner*  annd  as  a  judjp;  and  thi$  imthQiity  is  4my^  frop  hjys  4«i 
order,  and  not  from  tne  King, 
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Item^  That  be  hath  tcaiterously  assumed  to  himself  a  capital  power 
over  his  Majest/s  subjects,  deuying  his  power  of  prelacy  from  the 
King. 

VIL 

ItoBf  That,  by  false  erroneous  doctrines,  and  other  sinister  ways 
and  means,  he  went  about  to  subvert  religion,  established  in  this  king- 
dom, and  to  set  up  popery  and  superstition  in  the  church. 

VIIL 

Item,  That,  by  divers  undue  means  and  practices,  he  hath  gotten 
tuto  his  hands  the  power  and  nominating  of  ministers  to  ^irituid  pro* 
motions,  and  hath  presented  none  but  slanderous  men  thereunto  ;  and 
l^t  he  hath  presented  corrupt  chaplains  to  his  Majesty, 

IX- 

Iteniy  That  his  own  ministers,  as  Hey  wood.  Lay  field,  and  others,  are 
notoriously  disaffected  to  religion  ;  and  he  hath  given  .  power  of  licea- 
sing  of  books  to  them. 

X. 

Itarif  That  he  hath  traiterously  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and  to  that  end  hath  employed  a  Jesuit,  a  papist, 
and  hath  wrought  with  the  pope's  agents  in  several  points. 

XL 
.    Item,  That  to  suppress  preaching,  he  hath,  suspended  divers  good 
and  honest  ministers,  and  hath  used  unlawful  means,  by  letters,  and 
otherwise,  to  set  all  bishops  to  suppress  them. 

XIL 

licMf  That,  be  hath  traiterously  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  French 
rdigion  here  with  us,  being  the  same  religion  we  are  of,  and  also  the 
Dutch  church,  and  to  set  division  between  them  and  us. 

XIIL 

Item^  That  he  hath  traiterously  endeavoured  to  set  a  division  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  subjects,  and  bath  gone  about  to  bring  in  in* 
novations  into  the  church,  as  by  the  remonstrances  may  appear,  and 
hath  induced  the  king  to  this  war  with  the  Scots ;  and  many  men, 
upon  their  death-beds,  to  give  money  towards  the  maintenance  of  this 
Tirar,  and  hath  caused  the  clergy  to  give  freely  towards  the  same,  and 
liath  brought  in  many  superstitions  and  innovations  into  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  that  he  procured  the  King  to  break  the  pacification,  and 
thereby  to  bring  in  a  bloody  war  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

XIV. 

Jifem,  That,  to  save  and  preserve  himself  Irom  being  questioned  and 
•sentenced  from  these  and  other  his  traiteroos  designs,  from  the  first  year 
of  his  now  Majesty's  reign,  until  now,  he  hath  laboured  to  subvert  the 
Tights  of  parliamentary  proceedings  and  to  incense  hb  Majesty  against 
parliaments,  and  so  that,  at  Oxford,  he  gave  forth  many  such  words 
against  it,  and  so  hath  continued  ever  isince. 

By  all  which  words,  counsels,  and  actions,  he  hath  traiterously  la- 
boured to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  King^s^  l\igge  people  from  his '  Ma- 
jesty, and  hath  set  a  division  between  theU,  tad  to  ruin  and  destroy 

vol.  IV.  Q  g 
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his  Majesty's  kingdoms ;  for  which  they  impeach  him  of  high-treason, 
against  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  bis  crown  and  dignity. 

And  the  said  commons  by  protestation,  saving  to  themselves  the 
liberty  of  exhibiting,  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  other  accusation 
t)r  impeachment  against  the  said  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  also  to  the  replying  to  the  answers,  that  he 
the  said  Archbishop  shall  make  unto  the  said  articles,  or  to  any  of 
them ;  and  of  offering  proof  ako  of  the  premisses,  or  any  part  of  them, 
or  any  other  impeachment  or  accusation  that  shall  be  exhibited  by 
them,  as  the  case  shall,  according  to  the  course  of  parliament,  required ; 
do  pray,  that  he  the  said  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be 
put  speedily  to  answer  for  all  and  every  the  premisses,  that  such  pro- 
ceedings, examinations,  tryals,  and  judgments  may  be,  upon  every 
of  them,  had  and  used,  as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice. 
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Fully  epitomised,  conceived,  spoken,  and  published,  with  most  ear- 
nest Protestation  of  all  dutiful  good  will,  and  affection  towards  this 
•Realm,  for  whose  good  only  it  is  made  common  to  many.  Con* 
tracted  in  a  most  brief,  exact,  and  compendious  way,  with  the  full 
Sense  and  whole  Meaning  of  the  former  Book,  every  Fragment  of 
Sense  being  interposed.  With  a  pleasant  Description  of  the  first  Ori* 
.  ginal  of  the  Controversies  betwixt  the  two  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. 

Printed  ia  the  year  l641.    Qnarto,  containing  sixteen  pafet. 


A  Scholar,  lawyer,  and  gentleman,  being  convened  together  in 
Christmastime,  retired  themselves  after  dinner,  into  a  Targe  gal- 
lery, for  their  recreation :  the  lawyer  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book, 
then  newly  put  forth,  containing,  *  A  defence  of  the  publick  justice 
done,  of  late,  in  England,  upon  divers  priests,  and  other  papists,  for 
treason.'  Which  book  the  Lawyer  having  read  before,  the  GSentleman 
asked  his  judgment  thereon. 

Lawyer,  It  is  not  evil  penned,  in  my  opinion,  to  shew  the  guilti- 
ness of  some  persons  therein  named  in  particular;  yet  not  so  far  forth, 
I  believe,  and  in  so  deep  a  degree  of  treason,  as,  in  this  book  generally 
is  inforced  without  indifferency. 

,  Gent,  For  my  part,  I  protest  that  I  bear  the  honest  papist  Qf  there 
be  any)  no  malice  for  his  deceived  conscience ;  but  since  you  grant  the 
papist,  both  in  genera>,  abroad  and  at  home,  and,  in  particular,  such 
as  are  condemned,  executed^  and  named  in  this  book^  to  be  guilty,  bow 
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enxi  you  insinuate,  as  you  do,  that  there  is  more  inforced  upon  them, 
by  this  book,  than  there  is  just  cause  so  to  do  ? 

Lawyer,  Grood  Sir,  I  stand  not  here  to  examine  the  doings  of  su- 
periors, or  to  defend  the  guilty,  but  wish  heartily  rather  their  punish- 
ment, that  deserve  the  same.  But  not  only  those,  whom  you  call  busy 
papists,  in  England,  but  also  those,  whom  we  call  hot  puritans,  among 
you,  may  be  as  well  called  traytoi*s,  in  my  opinion ;  for  that  every  ona 
of  these,  indeed,  doth  labour  indirectly,  if  not  more,  against  the  state^ 
seeing  each  one  endeavoureth  to  increase  his  party,  or  faction,  that  de- 
sireth  a  governor  of  his  own  religion.  And,  in  this  case,  are  the  pro- 
testants  in  France  and  Flanders,  under  catholick  princes;  the  Calvin-< 
ists  under  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Lutherans  under  Casinere,  the  Gre- 
cians, and  other  Christians,  under  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  un- 
der the  Sophy  and  Cham  of  Tartary,  and  under  other  princes,  that 
are  not  with  them  in  religion.  All  which  subjects  do  wish,  no  doubt, 
in  their  hearts,  that  they  had  a  prince  and  state  of  their  own  religion,* 
instead  of  that  which  now  govemeth  them;  and,  consequently,  in  thit 
sense  they  may  be  called  tray  tors :  and  so,  to  apply  this  to  my  purpose, 
I  think,  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  that,  in  the  first  kind  of  treason,  as  well 
the  zealous  papist,  as  also  the  puritan  in  England,  may  well  becalled,- 
and  proved  tray  tors. 

Gent,  I  grant  your  distinction  of  treasons  to  be  true  ;  but  your  ap- 
plication thereof  to  the  papists  and  puritans,  as  you  call  them,  be  ra- 
ther divers  iiegrees,  than  divers  kinds  ;  and  the  one  is  but  a  step  to  the 
other,  not  differing  in  nature,  but  in  time,  ability,  or  opportunity. 
For  if  the  Grecians,  under  the  Turk,  and  other  Christians,  under  other 
princes  of  a  different  religion ;  as  also  the  papists  and  puritans 
in  England,  have  such  alienation  of  mind  from  the  present  regi- 
ment, and  do  covet  so  much  a  governor  and  state  of  their  own  religion ; 
then,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  also  resolved  to  employ  their  forces,  for 
Ecc6mplishing  and  bringmg  to  pass  their  desires,  if  they  had  opportu- 
nity ;  and  so  being  now  in  the  first  degree,  or  kind  of  treason,  do  want 
but  occasion  or  ability  to  break  into  tlie  second. 

Lawyer,  True,  Sir,  if  there  be  no  other  cause  or  circumstance  that 
may  withhold  them. 

Gent.  And  what  cause  or  circumstance  may  stay  them,  when  they 
shall  have  ability,  or  opportunity,  to  do  a  thing  which  they  so  much, 
desire? 

Lawyer.  Divers  causes,  but  especially  the  fear  of  servitude  binder  fo- 
reign nations,  may  restrain  them  from  'SUch  attempts ;  as,  in  Germany, 
both  catholicks  and  protestants  joined  together  against  strangers,  that 
offered  danger  to  their  liberties.  So  that,  by  this  example,  you  see,  that 
fearj^of  external  subjection  may  stay  men  in  all  states,  and,  consequently, 
both  papists  and  puritans  in  the  state  of  England,  from  passing  to  the 
second  degree  of  treason,  although  they  were  never  so  deep  in  the  first, 
and  had  both  ability,  time,  will,  and  opportunity  for  the  other, 

Schd.  It  seems  to  be  most  clear,  and  now  I  undersland  what  the 
lawyer  meant  before,  when  he  affirmed,  that,  although  the  most  part  of 
papists,  in  general,  might  be  taid  to  d^  against. England,  in  regiurd  of 
their  feiiciooi  and  so  incur  some  Idod  of  itcnsop,  yet  of^  M>^  f^^ 

^  g  2 
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as  in  this  book  is  infiorced ;  tfaougby  for  my  part»  I  do  not  see  ih»t  Hm 
book  inforccth  all  papists  in  general  to  be  properly  traytorB,  bu^  such 
as  only  in  particular  arc  therein  named,  or  that  are  by  law  .attaiutedt 
or  condemned,  or  executed.  And  what  will  you  say  to  tbo^e  in  par- 
ticular ? 

Lawyer*  That  some,  here  named  in  this  book,  are  openfy  known 
to  have  been  in  the  second  degree  of  treason,  as  Wc^tmord^^nd,  Nor* 
too, -Sanders,  5(c.  but  divers  others  (namely  the  priests  and  semioa- 
ries)  I  conceive,  that  to  the  wise  of  our  state,  who  had  the  doing  of 
Ihis  business,  the  first  degree  of  treason  was  sufficioit  to  dispatch  them, 
especially  in  such  suspicious  times  as  these  Are,  tor  the  end  that,  being 
hanged  for  the  first,  they  should  never  be  in  danger  to  fiedl  into  the  se^ 
eond,  nor  yet  to  draw  other  men  to  the  same,  which,  perhaps,  was 
most  of  all  misdoubted. 

Gent.  It  appertaineth  not  to  us  to  judge  what  the  state  pleasetli 
to  do,  for  it  must  as  well  prevent  inconveniences,  as  remedy  the  same, 
when  they  are  happened.  But,  my  good  friends,  I  nmst  tell  you 
plain,  that  I  could  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  either  the»e  difieiw  i 
tnces  were  not  amongst  us  at  all,  or  else  that  they  wi^re  so.  tempe* 
lately,  on  all  parts,  pursued ;  as  the  common  state  of  our  country,  the 
blessed  reign  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  common  cause  of  true  reugicm, 
were  not  endangered  thereby. 

Lawyer.  But  many  participate  the  black  Moors  humour  that  dwell 
in  Guiipey,  whose  exercise,  at  home,  is,  as  some  write,  thfs  one  to 
bunt,  catch,  and  sell  the  other,  and  always  •  the  stronger  to  mak^  mo« 
Bey  of  the  weaker.  But  now,  if  in  England,  we  should  live  in  peacf 
and  unity,  as  they  dp  in  Germany,  and  one  should  not  prey  upon  the 
other ;  then  shoxild  the  great  falcons  for  the  field,  I  mean  the  favouriten 
of  the  time,  &il  of  their  great  prey. 

-Gent,  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you  rove  nearer  the  mark  jdian  you  think; 
for,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  the  very  ground  of  these  broils  are  but  a  v^ 
prey,  in  the  gpreedy  imaginations  of  him  who  tyranniseth  the  state ;  and, 
being  himself  of  no  religion,  feedeth  not  yet  upon  our  differences  ia 
religion,  to  the  &tting  of  himself,  and  ruin  of  the  rqalm ;  for  whereas, 
by  the  common  distinction,  there  are  three  notable  difeieku^  ojf  reli- 
g;ion  in  this  land ;  the  two  extreams  whereof  are  the  papist  and  puritan, 
and  the  religious  protestant  obtaining  the  mean :  This  fellow,  beiog  of 
neither,  maketh  his  gain  of  all,  and  as  he  seeketh  a  kingdom  by  tins 
one  extream,  and  spoil  by  the  other;  and  so  he  useth  the  authority  of 
the  third,  to  compass  the  first  two,  and  to  countermine  each  one,  to  thf 
overthrow  of  all  three. 

SchoL  In  gopd  sooth,  I  see  now.  Sir,  where  you  are.;  you  (Me.fiEmea 
into  the  common  place  of  all  our  ordinary  talk  and  .oonforence  in  the 
university ;  for  I  know  you  mean  my  Lord  of  Leicestlur,  who  is  the 
subject  of  all  pleasant  discourse,  at  this  day,  throughout  this  sealm* 

Gent,    Not  so  pleasant,  as  pitiful,  'if  all  matters  and  circumstaiHX^ 

were  well  considered,  except  any  man  take  pleasure  to  jest  at  Our  own 

miseries ;  which  are  like  to  be  the  greater  by  his  iniquity  (if  God  avert 

It  not)  than  by  all  the  wickedness  of  England  besides.;  1^  being  the 

%  by  ax  piobahiU^;.that  it  like  to  bathe  han^aBikfi^  ^katiuy  U 
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Mr  state,  with  die  evereion  of  tni^  rdigion,  whereof^  by  indirect 
DMinV  he  is  the  greatest  ^nemy  that  the  land  doth  nourish :  A  man  of 
80  bate  a  $pint  as  is  known  to  be,  of  so  extreme  aknbition,  pride,  falsen- 
hood)  and  treacheiy;  so  bom»  so  bred  up,  so  nursed  in  treason  from 
his  infancy,  descended  of  a  trii>e  of  traytors,  and  fleshed  in  con^pii-acy 
against  the  ro^  blood  of  King  Henry's  children  in  hk  tender  years^ 
and  exercised  in  drifts  ever  since  against  the  same,  by  the  blood  and 
tuin  of  divers  others ;  and  finally,  a  man  so  well  known  to  bear  se<^ret 
malice  agginst  her  Majesty,  for  causes  irreconctleable.  Wherefore,  I 
do  assure  myself  it  would  be  most  pleasant  to  the  i^ealm,  and  profitable 
to  her  Migesty,  to  wit,  that  this  mar^s  actions  might  be  called  publickly 
to  tryal,  and  liberty  given  to  good  subjects,  to  say  what  they  know 
against  the  sane,  as  it  was  permitted  in  the  first  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  against  his  grandfather,  and  in  the  first  cf  Queen  Mary  against 
his  father;  and  then  I  would  not  doubt,  bat,  if  these  two,  his  ancestors^ , 
were  found  worthy  to  lose  their  heads  for  treason,  this  man  would  not 
be  found  unworthy  to  make  the  third  in  kindred,  whose  treacheries  do 
£Eir  surpass  them  both. 

Lawyer.  My  masters,  have  you  not  heard  of  the  proviso  made  ia 
the  last  parliament  for  punishment  of  all  those,  who  speak  so  broad  of 
•Itch  men  as  my  I/>rd  of  Leicester  is  ? 

Gemt.  Yes,  I  have  heard,  that  my  Lord  of  Leicester^  being  ashamed 
of  his  actions,  desired  a  restraint,  that  he  might  lie  the  more  securely 
in  haii>our  from  the  tempest  of  men^s  tongues,  which  tatlied  busily  at 
that  time,  of  divers  of  his  lordship's  deeds,  which  he  would  not  have 
divulged ;  as  of  his  preparation  to  rebellion  upon  Monsieu/s  xxmimtssion 
into  the  land,  of  his  disgrace  and  checks  received  at  court,  of  tiie  he^ 
death  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  his  haaty  snatching  up  of  his 
widow,  whom  he  sent  up  and  down  the  country  by  privy  ways,  thereby 
to  avoid  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  Queen's  Ma^ty;  and 
although  he  had  not  only  satisfied  his  own  lust  on  her,  but  also  married 
and  remsrrried  her  contentation  Of  her  friends ;  yet  denied  he  the  same 
by  solemn  oaths  to  her  Majesty,  and  received  the  communion  thereupon, 
sb  good  a  conscience  he  hadi^  No  marvel,  therefore,  if  he,  not 
liesiring  to  have  these  and  other  actions  known  publickly,  was  so 
diligent  a  procurer  of  that  taw  for  silence. 

SchoU  It  is  very  probabie,  that  his  lotdtihip  was  in  great  distress 
about  that  time,  when  Monsieur^s  matters  were  in  hand,  whereof  he 
desired  less  s|>eiech  among  th6  people.  But,  when  my  Lord  of  Warwick 
•aid  openly,  at  his  table  in  Greenwich,  That  the  marriage  was  not  to 
be  suffisrdd,  he  caused  an  insurrection  against  the  Queen's  own  Majesty ; 
and  when  het  Ro^  Majesty  should  have  married  to  the  broths  and 
heir  apparent  of  Fnldce,  be^ng  judged  bv  the;  best,  wisest,  and  faith* 
Ibllest  proCeeftatitB  of  tfa«  realiii,  to  be  both  cdiiv^ietit,  profitable,  and 
lioiitotinibkr;  tfai^  tyiailt,  lor  hisr  own  private  lucre,  endeavbured  to 
aliciate  iot  e^i  aiirf  moli^  this  gr^t  prince  our  itnottal  enemy,  who 
sodg^  the  }6ve  «f  her  Majesty  with  so  milcil  honour  and  confidence^ 
aft  imet  priac^  did^ 

G^mI  T0t  die  IMmki  t  ffittkt  ad^r^ertiBe  ydti  in  &is  case,  that  you 
may  sot  take  hM  ao^^cacactly  of  my  jord'a'  doiti^;  far^y  ird  too 
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many  to  be  recited,  especially  in  women^s  aiTain,  in  totichii^  thc{# 
marriages,  and  their  husbands ;  for,  first,  his  lordship  hath  a  ^cial 
fortune,  that,  v^ken  he  desireth  any  woman's  favour,  then  what  person 
soever  standcth  in  his  way,  hath  the  luck  to  die  quickly,  for  the  finish- 
ing of  his  desires.  As  for  example,  when  his  lordship  was  in  full  hope 
to  many  her  Majesty,  and  his  own  wife  stood  in  his  way,  as  he  sup* 
posed,  she  was  slain  to  make  way  for  him. 

Long  after  this  he  fell  in  love  with  the  Lady  Sheffield,  and  then  had 
he  also  the  same  fortune  to  have  her  husband  to  die  quickly  by  aa 
artificial  catarrh,  that  stopped  his  breath.  The  like  good  chance  had 
be  in  the  death  of  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  that  at  a  time  most  forta«> 
nate  for  his  purpose. 

He  poisoned  also  one  Mrs.  Alice  Draykot,  a  goodly  gentlewoman, 
whom  he  affected  much  himself;  and,  hearing  that  she  was  dead, 
lamented  her  case  greatly,  and  said,  in  the  presence  of  hb  servants,  Ah, 
poor  Alice,  the  cup  was  not  prepared  for  thee,  although  it  was  thy 
hard  destiny  to  taste  of  it. 

Also  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  whom  my  Lord  of  l^cester  invited 
to  a  supper,  at  his  house  in  London,  was  the^re  poisoned  with  f^  sallad, 
by  an  incurable  vomit. 

The  late  Lady  Lenox  also,  who  came  of  the  royal  blood  by  fecotland^ 
who  never  could  affect  her,  took  the  pains  to  visit  her  with  extraordi- 
nary kindness ;  but,  after  some  private  discourse  with  her,  at  his  de^ 
parture,  she  fell  into  an  extraordinary  flux,  which  many  did  avouch  to 
f  ome  by  his  means. 

But  this  is  not  all,  touching  his  marriage  and  contracts  with  women, 
changing  wives  and  minions,  by  killing  the  one,  denying  the  other,  using 
the  third  for  a  time,  and  £a.wning  on  the  fourth.  Wherefore  he  had  terms 
and  pretences  of  contracts,  precontracts,  post  contracts,  protracts,  and 
retracts;  as  for  example,  after  he  had  killed  bis  wife,  and  so  broken  that 
contract,  then  forsooth  would  he  needs  make  himself  husband  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  and  so  defeat  all  other  princes  by  vertue  of  his  pr6* 
contract.  And,  after  this,  his  lust  compelling  him  to  another  place, 
he  would  needs  make  a  post  contract  with  the  Lady  Sheffield ;  but  ye^ 
after  his  concupiscence,  changing  ag^n,  he  resolved  to  make  a  retrabt 
of  this  protract,  and  to  make  a  certain  new  protract,  which  is  a  conti? 
nuation  for  using  her  for  a  time,  with  the  widow  of  Essex* 

SckoL  I  have  read  much  in  my  time  of  the  carnality  and  licend* 
Dusness  of  many  outrageous  persons  in  this  kind ;  but  I  never  read, 
nor  heard  the  like  of  him  in  my  life,  whose  concupiscence  and  violence 
run  jointly  together;  neither  holdeth  he  any  rule  in  his  lust,  besidei 
only  the  motion  and  suggestion  of  his  own  sensuality :  For  there  ate 
not,  by  report,  two  noble  gentlemen  about  her  Majesty  (I  speak  ui 
some  account  of  thepi  that  know  much)  whom  he  hath  not  sollidted 
by  potent  ways.  Anc),  peeking  pasture  among  the  waiting-geatlewoanl 
pi  her  Majesty's  chamber,  he  hath  offered  three  hundred  pounds  for  a 
night ;  and,  if  that  would  not  make  up  the  sum,  he  would  otherwifaj 
liaving  reported  himself,  so  little  shame  he  hath,  that  he  pffisiei  t» 
soother  of  higher  place  a  h^ndfod  pound  lands.  fL  year,  with  |Q|»| 
« jewels  to  do  the  4pt»      •  ;  ;   '      ,        ..        .'   J  ..:  ,  ;:^- 
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Crtnt.  Nay  he  is  so  libidinous,  that  he  hath  given  to  prpcum  love 
in  others,  by  conjuring  sorcery,  and  other  such  means.  Bot  i  am 
ashamed  to  make  any  more  mention  of  his  filthiness. 

SchoU  To  draw  you  from  the  further  stirring  of  this  unsavoury  pud- 
dle, and  foul  dunghill,  1  will  recount  a  pretty  story  concerning  hi« 
daughter  bom  of  the  Lady  Sheffield  in  Dudley  Castle:  I  was  acquainted 
three  months  past,  with  a  certain  minister,  that  now  is  dead,  living  at 
Dudley  Castle,  for  compliment  of  some  sacred  ceremonies,  at  the 
birth  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  daughter  in.  that  place;  and  the  matter 
was  so  ordered  by  the  wily  wit  of  him  that  had  sowed  the  seed,  that,  for 
the  better  covering  of  the  harvest,  and  secret  delivery  of  the  lady 
Sheffield,  the  good  wife  of  the  castle  also,  whereby  Leicester's  appointed 
gossips  might,  without  suspicion,  have  access  to  the  place,  should  feign 
berself  to  be  with  child,  and,  after  long  and  sore  travel,  God  knows,  to 
be  delivered  of  a  cushion,  as  she  was  indeed,  and  a  little  after  a  fair 
coffin  was  buried  with  a  bundle  of  clouts  in  shew  of  a  child;  and  the 
minister  caused  to  use  all  accustomed  prayers  and  ceremonies,  for 
the  solemniziijig  thereof :  Fox  which  thing  afterward  the  minister,  before 
his  death,  had  great  grief  and  remorse  of  conscience^  with  no  >small 
detestation  of  the  most  irreligious  device  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  in 
such  a  case. 

Gmt,  This  was  a  most  atheistical  designment,  and  withal  «o 
imworthy,  that  it  did,  alone,  deserve  a  correspondent  punishment ;  and 
BO  doubt  but  that  God,  who  hath  an  impartial  eye  in  viewing  &uch 
voluntary  iniquities,  will  one  day  render  unto  him,  according  to  his 
demerits;  to  whose  supreme  justice,  I  leave  him;  yet,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please,  I  will  relate  most  apparently  unto  you  his  intended  murder 
against  the  Earl  of  Ormond :  lieicester  did  offer  five  hundred  pounds, 
to  have  him  privately  murtbered:  But,  when  that  device  took  no 
effect,  he  appointed  the  field  with  him,  but,  secretly  suborning  his 
servant  William  Killegre  to  lie  in  the  way,  where  Ormond  should  pass, 
and  so  massacre  him  with  a  caliver,  before  he  came  to  the  place  ap^ 
pointed.  Which  matter,  though  it  took  no  effect,  for  that  the  matter 
was  taken  up,  before  the  day  of  meeting,  yet  was  Killegre  placed 
afterwards  in  her  Majest/s  privy  chamber  by  Leicester,  for  shewing 
liis  ready  mind  to  do  for  his  master  so  faithful  a  service. 

Schol.  So  faithful  a  service  indeed ;  in  my  opinion,  it  was  but  an 
unfit  prefenpent,  for  so  facinorous  a  fact.  Yet,  I  hear  withal,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  great  impatience,  fury,  rage,  and  ire,  and  whatsoever 
thing  it  be  that  he  conceives,  either  justly,  or  unjustly,  be  prosecuteth 
the  same,  with  suph  implacable  cruelty,  that  there  is  no  abiding  his 
fury. 

Hia  treacheries  towards  the  noble  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  their  many 
breaches,  is  notorious  to  all  England,  as  also  the  bloody  practices 
a^nst  divers  others. 

Butj  aoio^g  mapy,  none  were  more  odious,  and  misliked  of  all  men» 
than  diose  against  monsieur  Simiers,  a  stranger,  and  ambassador; 
iKrhom  first  he,  practised  to  have  poisoned,  but,  when  that  device  took  no 
flace,  then  he  would  have  slain  him  at  the  Black-friars,  at  Greenwich, 
411  h^  yifXiX  fofiA^  at  d^e  garden  gate;  but,  missbg  of  th^t  piarpose  jtoPi 
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he  dealt  widi  certain  Floshinen,  and  other  piratcf,  to  sink  him  Slm» 
with  the  English  Gentlemen  his  favourers,  that  accompanied  himy  at 
his  return  into  France. 

Lawper.  Now  verily,  Sir,  you  paint  unto  me  a  strange  pattern  bf  a 
perfect  potentate.  In  the  court ;  for  the  common  speech  of  many 
wanteth  not  reason  I  perceive,  which  call  him  the  heart,  and  life  of 
the  court. 

Greni.  Tbey,  which  call  him  the  heart,  upon  a  little  occaston 
more  would  call  him  the  head;  and  then  I  marvel,  what  would  be  left 
for  her  Majesty,  when  they  take  from  her  both  life,  heart,  and  headsh^ 
In  her  own  realm. 

Ltrm/erM  Yet  dunt  no  subject  presume  to  contradict  his  hellish 
opinions,  but  rather  gave  their  assertion  unto,  lor  fear  of  the  damaglF 
of  their  lives. 

Schoh  But  he  hath  ammunition,  to  what  intent  I  know  not,  for 
in  Killingworth  Castle,  he  hath  ready  armour  to  furnish  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  of  all  things  necessary,  both  for  horse  and  man  ;  besides  ^ 
great  abundance  of  ready  coin  there  laid  up  sufficient,  for  any  great 
exploit  to  be  done  within  the  realm. 

Gent,  He  hath  many  lands,  possessions,  seigniories,  and  rich  office^ 
of  his  own:  fevourand  authority  with  his  prince;  the  part  and  portkni 
in  all  suits,  that  pass  by  grace,  or  are  ended  by  law :  He  doth  chop 
and  change  what  lands  he  listeth  with  her  Majesty ;  possessedi  maaf 
licenses  to  himself,  as  of  wine,  oils,  currants,  cloth,  velvets  with  his  neir 
office  of  alienation,  which  might  inrich  towns,  corporations,  countries, 
and  commonwealths:  He  disposeth  at  his  will  ecclesiastical  Kvings  of 
the  realm,  in  making  bishops^  &c.  of  whom  he  pleaseth ;  he  sweepeth 
away  the  glebe  from  many  benefices  throughout  this  land ;  he  scoureth 
the  university,  and  colleges,  where  he  is  chancellor,  and  selleth  botb 
head-ships,  and  scholar-places,  and  all  other  offices,  and  dignities 
that,  by  art  and  violence,  may  yield  money.  He  driveth  the  parties' 
out  of  theii  possessions,  and  maketh  title  to  what  land  he  pleasiBth  ? 
He  taketh  in  whole  forests,  commons,  woods,  and  pastures  to  himself) 
these,  and  in  all  these  he  doth  insult^  notwithstandii^  his  formei^ 
.  impiety. 

He  released  Calais  to  the  French,  most  traiterouty,  as  his  fother  befi]f# 
him  sold  BuUoign  to  the  French,  by  like  treachery. 

What  should  I  speak  of  his  other  actions,  whereof  there  woald  be  n0 
end  ?  As  of  his  dealing  with  Master  Robinson  of  Stafibrdshire,  y^A 
false  arraignment;  with  Master  Richard  Lee,  for  his  mannor  of 
Hockenorton;  with  Master  Lud wick  Grivell,  by  seeking  to  bereave hMf 
of  all  his  living  at  once,  if  the  drift  had  taken  place ;  with  Geot^ 
Witney,  in  the  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Leigh,  for  enforcing  him,  to  fofego 
the  comptrollcrship  of  Woodstock,  which  he  held  by  p^nt  from  Kiflg 
Henry  the  Seventh;  with  my  Lord  Barkeley,  whom  he  inforce*  Idf 
yield  up  his  lands  to  his  brother  Warwick,  which  his  ancesiBM  faad 
held  quietly  before  two  hundred  years.  What  shall  I  speak 'of  SB 
intolerable  tyranny  upon  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  whom  he  htfmf^ 
to  his  grave,  by  perpetual  vexations;  and  upon  aH  the  line  of  iStf 
Henry  against  ^his  man's  ftther,  in  IBng  Ed#ilrd  and  Qheen  tlUffi 
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days?  Upon  divers  of  the  Lanes,  for  one  man^s  sake  of  that  liame 
before-mentioned,  that  offered  to  take  Killidgworth  Castle:  Upon  somtfr 
of  the  Gififords,  and  others,  for  Throgmorton's  sake;  in  his  endleii 
persecuting  Sir  Drew  Drewry,  and  many  other  courtiers  both  men^ 
and  women ;  but  especially  Leicester  was  supposed  to  nse  this  practice, 
for  bringing  the  scepter  finally  to  his  own  head;  and  that  he  would 
not  only  employ  himself  to  defeat  Scotland,  and  Arbeda  to  defeat 
Huntingdon ;  but  also  would  use  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  imprison^ 
cd,  to  defeat  them  both  if  he  could.  Which  marriage  he  being 
frustrated  of,  was  not  ashamed  to  threaten  a  treacherous  ymdi- 
cation  against  her  Majest/s  royal  person.  But  I  hope  her  Majc^^ 
will  set  out  a  &ir  proclamation,  wiUi  a  bundle  of  halters  for  all  sucn 
traitors* 

Ltmyer.  I  applaud  your  well  wishings  to  the  state;  yet  I  do  ohserr#' 
much  by  reading  over  our  country's  a^rs;  and,  among  other  things, 
I  do  abhor  the  memory  of  that  time,  and  do  dread  all  occasion,  that 
may  lead  us  to  the  like  in  time  to  come;  seeing  that,  in  my  jtidg- 
ment,  neither  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  or  of  Pompey  and 
Caesar  among  the  Romans,  nor  yet  the  Guelphians  and  Gibbelinetf 
among  the  Italians,  did  ever  work  so  much  t^oe,  as  this  did  to  our  poof 
country ;  wherein,  by  the  contention  of  York  and  Lancaster,  wer6 
fought  fifteen  or  sixteen  pitched  fields,  in  less  than  an  hundred  yeaiH; 
That  is,  from  die  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  Ring  Richard  the  SecondV 
reign,  unto  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Heniy  the  Seventh.  At  What 
time,  by  outting  off  the  chief  titler  of  Huntingdon's  house,  to  wit,  young* 
Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  and  heir  to  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  contention  was  most  happily  quenched  and  ended^ 
wherein  so  many  fields  were  fought  between  brethren  and  inhaUtanti' 
of  our  own  nation.  And  therein  about  the  Same  quarrel  were  slain, 
murthered,  and  made  away  about  nine  or  ten  kings,  and  kings  sons^ 
besides  above  forty  earls,  roarquisses,  and  dukes  of  name;  but  mfhiy 
more  lords,  knights,  great  gentlemen,  and  captains,  and  of  the  coniimoil 
people  without  number,  and  by  particular  conjecture  very  near  t?Ki 
hundred  thousand.  For  that,  in  one  battle  fotight  by  Ring  Edward 
the  Fourth,  there  are  recorded  to  be  slain,  on  both  parts^  five  and  thirty 
thousaifd  seven  hundred  and  eleven  persons,  besides  othlir  wounded  per- 
si>ns,  to  be  put  to  death  afterwards,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror; 
at  divers  battles  after,  ten  thousand  slain  at  a  battle :  As  in  those  of 
Bamet  and  Tewksbury  fought  in  one  year. 

SchoU  I  pray.  Sir,  open  unto  me  the  ground  of  these  controT^ersies 
between  Tork  and  Lancaster;  I  have  heard  a  large  relation  tfaferedf^ 
but  no  original. 

LatByer.  The  controversy  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
took  its  actual  be^nning  in  the  issue  of  Ring  Edward  the  Third,  and 
Edmond  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whose  inheritance  fell  upon  a  daughter 
named  Blanch,  who  was  married  to  the  fourth  son  of  Ring  EdwanI  th^ 
Third,  named  John  of  Gaunt,  born  in  the  city  of  Gaunt,  in  Flanders, 
and'so  by  his  wife  became  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  heir  of  that  house. 
And  for  that  his  son  Hany  of  BuUingbrook  pretended,  among  olShier 
thmgS  ftat  Sdivard  Cr(x>kteck  was  Amt  elder  s6n  of  Kii%Hein}^tlM^' 
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Third,  ftiid  unjustly  put  by  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  for  that  he  w|ts 
crook-backed  and  deformed :  He  took  by  force  the  kingdom  from  Richard 
tha  Second,  nephew  to  King  Edward  the  Third,  by  his  first  son,  and 
placed  the  same  in  the  house  of  Lancaster,  where  it  remained  for  three 
whole  descents,  until  afterwards  Edward  Duke  of  York,  descended  of 
John  of  Gaunt*s  younger  brother,  making  claim  to  the  crown  by  title 
of  his  grandmother,  that  was  heir  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  John 
cf  Gaunt's  elder  brother,  took  the  same  from  Henry  the  Sixth  by 
force,  out  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  brought  it  back  again  to 
the  house  of  York.  This,  therefore,  was  the  original  of  all  those  discords 
between  them. 

Gtni»  But  let  us  not  digress  from  our  former  discourse  concerning 
Leicester's  treacherous  actions.  I  have  a  friend  yet  living  that  was 
toward  the  old  Earl  of  Arundel  in  good  credit,  and  by  that  means  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  lus  chiefest  aflairs 
before  his  troubles;  who  did  often  report  strange  things  from  the 
duke's  own  mouth,  of  my  Lord  of  Leiceister's  most  treacherous  dealing 
towards  him,  for  gaining  of  his  blood,  as  after  appeared  true,  lliis 
Leicester  hath  also  deceived  her  Majesty  divers  times,  in  forging  of 
letters  as  if  they  came  from  some  prince,  when  they  were  his  own 
forgery :  he  had  likewise  a"  hellish  device  to  entrap  his  well  deserving 
iiieDd  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  in  matter  of  Hall  his  priest,  whom  he 
would  have  had  Sir  Christopher  to  hide,  and  send  away ;  being  touch- 
ed a|id  detected  in  the  case  of  Ardent,  thereby  to  have  drawn  in  Sir 
Christoph^  himself  and  made  him  accessary  to  this  plot.  What  mean 
all  these  pernicious  late  dealings  against  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  man  of 
die  most  ancient  and  worthiest  nobility  of  our  realm}  It  Is  only  Leicester's 
ambitious  mind,  that  causes  all  this* 

But  it  is  very  strange  to  see,  what  a  contemner  of  the  prerogatives 
of  England  he  is,  and  how  little  account  he  makes  of  all  the  ancient 
Bobility  of  our  realm,  how  he  contemneth,  derideth,  and  debaseth 
them :  Which  is  the  fashion  of  all  such,  as  mean  to  usurp  ;  to  the  end, 
that  they  may  have  none,  who  shall  not  acknowledge  their  first 
beginning  and  advancement  from  themselves. 

His  base  and  abject  behaviour,  in  his  last  disgrace  about  his  mar^ 
riage,  well  dedared  what  he  would  do,  in  a  matter  of  more  impor- 
tance, by  deceiving  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton;  and  by  abusing  my 
lord  treasurer  in  a  letter,  for  which  her  highness  did  much  rebuke 
him. 

It  was  affirmed  by  many  that  all  the  broils,  troubles,  dangers,  and 
disturbances,  in  Scotland,  did  proceed  from  bis  complot,  and  con- 
spiracy. 

His  unworthy  scandal,  which  he  cast  on  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
was  perfidious:  wherefore  in  regard  of  these  innumerable  treacheries, 
for  preventing  of  succeeding  calamities,  to  tell  you  plainly  my  opinion, 
and  therewith  to  draw  to  an  end  of  this  our  conference,  I  should  think  it 
the  nH)st  necessary  point  of  all,  for  her  Majesty  to  call  his  lordship 
to  an  account  among  others,  and  to  sec  what  other  men  could  say 
against  him,  at  length,  after  .so  many  years  of  his  soIq  accusing  and 
piiiyiiing  of  oti^e^    i  know  and  am  very  well  assured^  that  no  act, 
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ivhicli  Mer  Majesty  hath  done,  since  the  coming  to  the  crown,  nor  any 
that  lightly  her  Majesty  may  do  hereafter,  can  be  of  more  utility  to 
hecself,  and  to  the  realm,  or  more  grateful  unto  her  faithful  and  aealout 
subjects,  than  this  noble  act  of  justice  will  be,  for  trial  of  this  man'i 
deserts  towards  his  country. 

And  so  likewise  now  to  speak  in  our  particular  case^  if  there  be  any 
grudge  or  grief  at  this  day,  any  mislike,  repining,  complaint,  or 
murmur  against  her  Majest/s  government,  in  the  hearts  of  her  true  and 
faithful  subjects,  who  wish  amendment  of  that  which  is  amiss,  and  not 
the  overthrow  of  that  which  is  well,  I  dare  avouch  upon  conscience 
that  either  all,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof,  proceedeth  from  this  man. 
And,  if  her  highness  do  permit,  and  command  the  laws,  daily  to  pass 
upon  thieves,  and  murderers,  without  exception,  and  that  for  one  fact 
only,  as  by  experience  we  see;  how  then  can  it  be  denied  in  this  man, 
who  in  both  kinds  hath  committed  more  enormous  acts,  than  may4ie 
well  recounted  ? 

As  in  the  first  of  theft,  not  only  by  spoiling,  and  oppressing  almost 
infinite  private  men;  but  also  whole  towns,  villages,  corporations,  and 
countries,  by  robbing  the  realm  with  inordinate  licenses,  by  deceiving 
the  crown,  with  racking,  changing,  and  imbezzling  the  lands,  by  abusing 
his  prince,  and  sovereign,  in  selling  his  favour,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  taking  bribes  for  matter  of  justice,  grace,  request,  supplication,  or 
whatsoever  suit  else  may  depend  upon  the  court,^  or  on  the  piriQceTa 
authority, 

In  which  sort  of  traffick,  he  committeth  more  theft  oftentimes  in  one 
day,  than  all  the  way-keepers,  cut-pursers,  cozeners,  pirates,  burglares, 
orothers  of  art  that  in  a  whole  year  within  this  realm. 

As  for  the  second,  which  is  murder,  you  have  heard  before,  somewhat 
said  and  proved;  but  yet  iiothing  to  that,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  in  secret  committed  upon  divers  occasions,  at  diver*  times ;  in 
sundry  persons,  of  different  calling  in  both  sexes,  by  most  variable 
means  of  killing,  poisoning,  charming,  inch  anting,  conjuring,  and  the 
like;  according  to  the  diversity  of  men,  places,  opportunities,  and 
instruments  for  the  same.  By  all  which  means,  I  think,  he  hath  moufi 
blood  lying  upon  his  head  at  this  day,  cr)'ing  vengeance  against  him 
at  God's  hands  and  her  Majesty,  than  ever  had  private  man  in  our 
country  before,  were  he  never  so  wicked. 

Whereto  if  we  add  all  his  intollerable  licentiousness,  in  all  filthy 
kind  and  manner  of  carnality,  with  all  his  sorts  of  wives,  friends,  and 
kinswomen.  If  we  add  his  injuries,  and  dishonours  done,  hereby  to 
infinite;  if  weiadd  his  treasons,  treacheries,  and  conspiracies  about  the 
crown,  his  disloyal  hatred  against  her  Majesty,  his  perjury,  his  rapes, 
and  most  violent  extortions  upon  the  poor,  his  abusing  of  the  par- 
liament, and  other  places  of  justice,  with  the  nobility,  and  whole 
Commonalty  besides;  if  we  add  also  his  open  injuries,  which  hie 
offered  daily  to  religion,  and  the  ministers  thereof,  by  turning  all  to 
his  own  gain ;  if  I  say,  we  should  lay  together  all  those  enormities 
before  her  Majesty,  and  thousand  more  in  particular,  which  might  anc) 
would  be  gathered,  if  his  day  of  trial  were  but  in  hope  to  be  granted :  I 
^Q  not  «ee  in  equity  and  itasoui  how  her  higfane«  sifting  on  the^thioh^ 
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and  ftC  the  roysl  ttem,  is  she  doth,  dduld  deny  her  tutijeets  tlii«  HMtft 
lawful  request;  eomidering  that  ereiy  one  of  these  crimes,  a-ptt^ 
teqttireth  justice  of  its  own  natture  i  and  tmich  more  altogether  ought 
So  obtain  the  same,  at  the  hand  of  any  good  and  goodly  niagistrate  itt 
the  world. 

Before  this  discourse  was  fiiUy  ended,  the  night  came  oA  a-pace,  and 
it  being  supper-time,  the  raistris  came  to  call  then!  to  supper,  wheiefotS 
flieir  ftmher  speech  was  intercepted.. 
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Jtfy  Lordi, 

WHAT  was  more  to  be  wished  on  earth,  dian  the  great  happincti 
this  day  we  enjoy  ?  viz*  To  see  his  Royal  Majesty  our  native 
Sovereign,  and  his  loyal  subjects  of  both  his  kingdoms,  so  really 
united,  that  his  Mi^esty  is  piously  pleased  to  grant  unto  us»  his  sub* 
iects,  our  lawful  demands,  concerning  religion  and  liberties,  and  wi 
nis  subjects  of  both  nations,  chearfuUy  rendering  to  his  Mi^est^ 
that  duty,  affection,  and  assistance,  which  he  hast  just  cause  to. 
expect  from  good  people,  and  each  nation  concurring  in  brothorly 
lOnity,  unity,  and  concord,  one  towards  the  othen 

Oh,  what  tongue  is  able  to  express  the  honour  and  praise  due  id 
that  great  and  good  God,  who  in  these  late  commotioas  suffered  nol 
the  counsels  of  either  kingdom  to  despair  of  the  safety  of  dthet  coAh 
Uionwealtb,  but  through  his  blessing  to  their  painful  aikd  prudent 
endeavours  hath  wrought  such  an  happiness  for  us ;  that  now,  nSbet 
ihe  great  toil  and  trouble  which  we  have  on  both  sides  so  bug  efadurei^ 
we  may  each  man  with  his  wife,  children,  and  finettla^  under  bi^owii 
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^ne  and  fig-tree,  and  all  under  his  Majesi/s  protection,  refresh  himself, 
vith  the  sweet  fruits  of  peace  i  Which  I  beseech  the  lord  of  peace  to 
make  perpetual  to  both  nations. 

And,  to  that  end,  jny  earnest  desires  are,  that  all  our  best  studies  and 
endeavours  may  be  employed,  for  some  time,  in  contriving  and  establi- 
shing such  wholesomelaws  in  both  Ungdoros,  whereby,  as  much  as  in  ui 
lies,  the  opportunity  and  occasion  of  producing  the  like  calamities,  as 
lately  threatened  both  nations,  may,  for  the  future,  be  prevented, 
if  in  any  age  hereafter  such  miscreants  shall  go  again  to  attempt  it. 

It  is,  my  lords,  notorious,  that  the  late  incendiaries,  that  occasioned 
the  great  differences  betwixt  his  Majesty  and  his  subjects,  took  much 
advantage  and  courage  by  the  too  long  intermission  of  the  happy 
constitution  of  parliaments,  in  the  vacancy  of  which  they,  by  false 
informations,  incensed  his  Majesty  against  his  loyal  subjects,  and  by 
their  wily  insinuations  extorted  from  his  Highness  proclamations  for 
to  yield  obedience  to  their  innovations  in  the  kirk,  and  patents  for 
projects,  whereby  the  poor  subject  was  both  polled  and  oppressed  i|i 
his  estate,  and  enthralled  in  his  conscience;  and  thus,  by  their  wiqked 
practices,  his  Majesty  was  dista^ted^  and  his.subje(:ts  gcnerfilly  diseqiH 
tented,  insomuch  that,  had  not  the  great  mc^rcy  of  Gpd  prevented  theni| 
they  had  made  auL  obstruction  betwixt  his  A|ajesty,  and  hisjiiegepjeqple, 
and  had  broken  those  mutual  and  indis3pl^ble  bpnds  of  protection  ^n^ 
allegiance,  whereby,  I  hope,  his  Roy^  Majesty,  and  his  Ipyi^  ax\A 
dutiful  subject^  of  ^n  his  three  kingdqm^,  will  beaver  bound  toge^hfT* 
To  which  let  all  gp<>d  subjects  s^y,  4^t^^ 

My  Lords,  the  distaste  of  his  Majesty,  nor  discontents  of  his  s\il)j|ectSy 
pould  never  have  come  to. that  )iejght  ^tl^ey  did,  nor  consequentlgf  iiave 
produced  9uch  effects,  ha4  not  there  been  such  ap  intespofition^by  the^ 
innovators,  and  projectors,  betwis^t  his  M&jj^sty  our  glorious  sun,  an4 
us  his  loyal  subject^,  that  Iii^  gopdncs^  ^ppcare^  not,  for  t^e  time,  t9 
us,  nor  our  loyalty  and  obedience  to  hifn*  JPor  .no  soqpqr  jvas  that 
happy  constellation,  the  parliament  in  {Ipgland,  caise^y  axid  thereby 
those  vaporous  cioud»  ^i^sipated,  hivt  his  Majesty's  goodness,  ..his  gpod 
subjects  loyalty,  and  their  treachery  evidently  appeared. 

Our  brethren  of  fngUnd,  my  lords,  finding  the  intermission  of  par- 
liaments to  be  prejudicial  and  ^ang^rq^  ^o  the  statje,  ^ave  taken  care, 
and  made  provision  for  the  frequent  holding  of  them;  whose  prudent 
example  my  motion  is  may  be  our  patterp  forthwith  to  obtain  his 
Majest/s  royal  a^^ent,  for  dpiiig  tl^e  like  here  in  this  kingdom.  By 
which  means  hi^  :Majesty  may  in  due  time  hear,  and  redres^  thf 
grievances  of  his  subjects,  aa(i  hi^  subjects,  as  need  shall  require^ 
chearfully  aid  and  ^ist  bis  Majesty ;  ^nd  pot  only  tb?  doroestick 
peace  and  quiet  of  each  kingdom  be  preserved,  but  likewise  all  national 
cUfiSsrcnces,  if  aAy  happen,  |n^  be,  by  the  wij^dom  of  t|ie  assemblies  oif 
both  kingdoms,  from  .tiiqe  to  time  ^/npp^  and  reconciled,  to  the 
perpetuating  of  the  bftppy  peace  and/uoipn  betwixt  bp^h  oations. 


(  ««  ) 
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CHJRACTERISED, 
IN  A  LETTER  SENT  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY^ 
PiiAted  in  l64l.   OcUto,  oooU^ng  dfht  pagw. 


Nobk  Sir, 

I  AM  inforced  to  complun  of  your  impetuous  commands,  and  die 
tax  you  impose  upon  me,  above  all  the  rest  of  your  vassals,  btat 
especially  of  this  of  my  Lord  of  Strafford's ;  as  though  I  alone  wm 
inspired  with  an  illumination,  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament, 
which  on  so  long  consultation  bath  not  yet  determined  the  articulate 
point  of  your  question ;  yet  thus  much  I  shall  positively  deliver  as  a 
part  of  my  belief:  Hiat,  howsoever  my  Lord  of  Strafford  be  cried  up 
for  a  most  incomparable  and  accomplished  instrument  of  state,  yet  he 
is  human,  and  subject  to  such  infirmities  as  were  incident  to  our 
£rst  progenitors;  and  this  is  a  particular  of  my  faith,  not  of  my 
opinion. 

But,  if  it  may  satisfy  your  curiosity  to  be  informed  of  the  general 
conceptions,  I  shall  then  present  you  with  as  valrious  a  collection  of 
votes  and 'censures,  as  there  are  fancies  in  the  several  factions  daily 
raised  by  the  work  of  art  and  time,  which  qualifieth  poison,  mollifietli 
flints,  and  changeth  the  face  of  all  things  from  their  first  beings  and 
appearances,  which  have  much  befriended  my  Lord  of  Strafford. 

But,  whether  his  lordship  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  I  cannot  dete^ 
mine. 

Sure  it  is,  many  foul  things  stick  upon  him  by  manifest  proofs, 
which  neither  his  fiineness  of  wit,  nor  all  the  fig-le&ves  in  paradise  can 
cover. 

True  it  is,  the  house  of  commons  stand  stiff  to  make  good  their  fiist 
charges,  which  are  now  inforced  and  prosecuted  to  the  last  article,  thb 
very  day,  which,  should  it  not  prove  treason,  on  joint  rehearsal  of  the 
Jiouse,  and  so  adjudged  by  the  lords,  it  would  then  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  strain  of  popular  fury,  rather  than  the  legitimate  issue  of  a  court  of 
parliament. 

True  it  is,  that  before  the  quarter*part  of  the  accusations  were 
charged  upon  him,  he  was  by  way  of  prejudication  acquitted  by  raanj 
of  both  sexes,  and  fovoured  not  of  a  few  of  both  houses,  and  some  if 
his  Majesty's  council,  and  the  papistical  party,  his  friends,  and 
followers,  and  generally  by  ladies. 

Tbe  first  reasons  are  best  known  unto  themselves. 
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By  the  second,  for  respects  due  to  their  patron* 

By  the  third,  for  interests  and  obligations  of  dependency. 

By  the  fourth,  if  well  considered,  for  many  feminine  and  affected 
considerations.  As  the  natural  pity  and  consideration  of  wom^i  sym- 
pathising with  hisk  cfflictions,  with  the  sadness-  of  his  aspect,  their 
facility  with  his  complacences,  their  lenity  with  his  pathetical  oratory. 

On  the  othor  side,  there  is  a  rigid,  strong,  and  inflexible  party,  ^at 
say,  if  he  be  not  found  a  traytor,  the  parliament  must  make  him  so  for 
the  interest  of  the  publick. 

And  so  I  shall  present  you  with  the  inclinations  of  another  party^ 
and  of  no  despicable  number  of  account,  which  pretend  to  have  more 
solidity  of  judgment  than  to  be  carried  away  with  private  interest, 
partial  respects,  which  seem  to  be  touched  with  the  King's,  and  the 
commons  safety,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  commons  sufferance. 

And  these  commonly  rip  up  his  life  and  conversation  together,  with 
the  progress  of  his  estate  and  fortunes,  and  all  concluding  for  his 
descent  and  family  to  be  of  the  noblest  and  highest  rank  of  gentry, 
under  the  degree  of  baronage ;  his  patrimony  so  plentiful,  as  that  it 
equalises  most  of  the  barons  of  the  land;  his  education  noble,  and  tm 
these  of  his  own  acquisition  of  strong  and  able  natural  parts. 

And,  if  the  adage  be  true,  that,  Multa  ex  vidiu  digfiosamtur ;  and 
though  they  mark  him  for  a  wise  and  promising  face,  yet  they  unhap* 
pity  observe  in  him  a  dark  and  promiscuous  countenance,  clouded,  uo^ 
lovely,  and  presaging  an  envious  and  cruel  disposition.  And  this 
general  query  is  made  of  him : 

What  was  that,  which  he  would  have  had,  who,  suspicion  excepted, 
might  have  been  a  king  at  home,  had  not  restless  ambition,  habituated 
in  his  nature,  interrupted  the  course  of  his  repose,  and  disordered  the 
many  helps  he  had  to  have  lived  in  plenty,  and  died  in  felicity  ? 

But  disquieted,  i|s  all  ambition  is  turbulent,  in  his  cogitations,  and  in 
his  first  exposition,  agitated  by  the  blasts  of  his  own  aspirings,  it  is  said 
of  him  that  in  his  own  country  he  was  transported  by  the  violence  of 
his  will  to  carry  all  before  him,  and,  come  what  would  of  it,  to  over- 
throw all  that  withstood  him. 

Of  such  predominant  a  pitch  he  was  in  his  own  constellation,  and 
propension,  which  could  not  rest  there,  but  must  break  out  into  a  wider 
extent,  for  his  thoughts  soared  so  high,  as  men  who  knew  him  wdl 
affirmed,  that  he  held  himself  injured  by  the  state,  that  he  came  ne 
sooner  to  the  helm. 

Whither  to  come,  he  joumied  through  a  wilderness  of  popular  ao^ 
clamations,  and  affected  the  dangerous  name  of  fame,  of  being  sovereign 
protector  of  the  commonwealth. 

For  which  he  so  much  pretended,  that  in  all  parliaments  he  became 
another  Jacques  de  Ortinei.  And  they  aver  it  for  truth,  that,  in  those 
times,  his  intimate  friends  and  associates  thought  it  wisdom  to  shun  his 
conversation,,  so  forward  he  was  in  taxing  the  motions  of  the  King  and 
state. 

And,  as  it  is  said,  not  without  a  malignant  humour,  and  a  repugnant 
spirit,  always  withstood  the  Kingfs  profit,  and  stinted  the  parliamentaiy 
contributions,  at  his  own  will  end  pleasure,  crossing  the  designs  of 
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state,  and  infiisiDg,  by  hb  stabboro  esampk,  a  jfMfit  of  ooiitnidklioa 
in  the  asscmbiies  of  tbeie  times ;  which  how  ftual  they  have  been  to 
ouiSy  1  leave  Id  your  judgpent,  and  which  hath  ever  since  bred  an 
aversion  in  his  Majjcsty  towards  his  people  and  his  paiiiaments. 

An  a&ce  wherein  they  say  he  did  lar  raore  mischief  than  in  this  tot 
which  he  stands  now  amugned  for  his  liie. 

And  this  is  the  description  or  abstract  of  the  first  part  of  hb  life,  as 
he  was  the  minion  of  the  people,  which,  they  say,  he  esteems  as  the  folly 
of  his  youth. 

May  you  now  be  pleased  to  receive  something  of  his  second  act,  as  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  King's,  into  whose  service,  as  they  say,  and  I 
think  not  untruly,  he  was  purchased  and  bought  from  the  afiecdons  of 
the  people,  at  a  higher  price  than  all  the  privadoes  of  Edward  the 
Second,  and  Richard  the  Second.  For  that  this  only  man  hath  cost, 
and  lost  the  King,  and  kingdom,  more  treasure  and  loyalty  than 
Pierce,  Gaveston,  and  the  two  Spencers,  and  the  Itf arquis  of  Dublin, 
did  ever  cost,  Iheir  being  all  put  together. 

And  sure  I  am,  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  the  kingdoms,  that 
should  he  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  justice^  and  the  revenge  of  the 
publick  made  frustrate,  and  the  expectations  of  the  three  kingdoms 
disappointed,  who  hath  invaded  th^  whole,  by  the  power  of  bis  couniels, 
and  the  parties,  by  the  grievous  oppressions  of  his  Majesty's  good 
people,  wheresoever  he  had  to  do,  they  say,  that  his  Majesty's  doiai- 
nions  stand  in  greater  danger  and  bastard,  than  ever;  and^  as  it 
may  fall  out,  to  be  of  a  more  lamentable  consequence  than  is  fit  to  be 
expressed. 

How  fiUal  may  one  man's  ambition  )^,  aad  his  exorbitant  humowr, 
worik  towards  the  distraction  of  a  state,  which  they  do  thus  denyonstnUie 
by  way  of  suspicion: 

■  flnt,  admitting  the  Kingfs  affections  may  be  disposed,  togjether  vith 
the  great  party,  which  he  hath  in  the  upper  faous^,  to  acquit  him  tod 
others* 

And  that,  thereby  the  house  of  commons  should  hold  themsdw 
bound  by  the  interest  committed  unto  them  by  their  countries,  to  make 
protestations  against  the  lords. 

What  then  may  become  of  a  divided  body  f  Secondly,  it  is  qoff- 
lioned.  Whether  any  future  subsidies  wiU  be  granted,  customs  and 
impositions  be  paid  the  king,  without  any  insurrection? 

Thirdly,  Whether  the  Scots  will  depart  the  kingdom ;  and,  if  Aqr 
should,  whether  on  good  cause,  they  may  not  return,  when  they  shsU 
see  a  division  tend  to  a  &tal  confusion,  both  in  the  heart  of  the  stsli^ 
and  in  the  body  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  they  will  ^ve  opportuaiy 
to  the  papists  and  libertine  to  come  in  for  a  sbare  ? 

Wher^ore,.  it  is  generally  concluded  by  the  best  and  xnoat  impsriial 
judgments.  That  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  riddance  of  a  Cnf 
monstrous  and  exorbitant  members,  and  the  general  sa&ty  of  the  King 
and  his  kingdoms. 

That  there  is  a  necessitated  policy,  that  my  Lord  of  Stra&id,  Ae 
bi^bpp,  and  some  others,  should  be  given  up  as  a  just  saqifice,  to:^ 
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pease  the  people,  and  to  make  a  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to 
them  and  the  publick. 

And  thus  have  you  the  second  act  of  the  great  vice-royis  progress, 
with  the  opinion  of  all  and  the  best  judgments  here  about  the  town, 
which  I  find  to  be  suitable  to  yours  in  the  country. 


A  DISCOURSE 

SHEWWa 

In  what  State  the  three  Kingdoms  are  in  at  this  present. 
FHuted  in  the  Year  l64l.    Quarto,  oontaining  eight  pages. 


SIR, 

AS  the  faces  of  all  Britain  shew  their  hearts  and  inclinations,  so  if 
their  hearts  were  glared  with  a  chrystal,  they  would  appear  fearful 
of  the  future ;  wc^^e  no^  the  representive  body  of  the  state  careful  to 
cure  the  present  malady,  purge  the  distempered  humours,  and  save  the 
much  gangrened  body,  by  cutting  some  rotten  and  putrified  members 
offf  which  infect,  infest,  and  invade  the  republick;  this  makes  me  chear- 
fiil  to  discover  the  conceptions  of  the  wise,  and  not  as  an  orator,  but 
relate  their  opinion  as  their  auditor:  I  hope  it  will  take  away  from 
jne  ostentation,  and  trouble  from  the  reader,  even  to  ^ve  ease  of 
discourse.  -r 

Their  profound  sighs,  and  earnest  prayers,  mjght  quicken  mjr 
ingeny,  better  than  the  sound  of  excellent  instruments  can  revive  tho 
spirit ;  to  present  ^his  with  all  obedience  to  my  sovereign,  and  faith  to 
the  country,  and  declare  what  is  convenient  to  be  done  at  this  time^ 
submitting  myself  modestly  to  head  and  body. 

Now  if  those  streams  of  teara,  and  sweet  perfumes,  make  not  my,  pen 
fruitful  and  odofetous,  pardon  my  rudeness,  and  consider  the  state  we 
are  now  in. 

When  our  mismible  condition  perceived,  before  the  access  of  the 
universal  body,  by  the  wrinkles  put  on  the  brow  of  ruined  affairs, 
counsel  weakened,  and  reputation  of  state  blasted,  that  the  people  cry 
out  against  such  instruments ;  What  miserable  condition  are  we  brought 
to  ?  Oh  God !  suffer  not  ill  counsellors  to  be  as  a  bad  spleen,  to  swell  so 
big  as  to  make  lean  the  commonwealth,  that  our  empty  punes  be  not 
filled  with  blood,  though  with  tears ;  wherefore,  I  humbly  beseech  the 
head  to  produce  such  effect,  as  the  sun  on  moist  and  cold  grounds ;  to 
reduce  the  general  capacity,  to  such  an  influence  of  justice,  peace^ 
religion,  and  liberty;  and  that,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  people  may  make  a 
rich  and  potent  king. 

VOL.  IV.  ith 
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As  all  riTers  return  to  the  ocean,  so  shall  the  lajbrinth,  we  are  htf 
be  by  the  help  of  wise  Ariadne's  escaped,  and  the  golden  fieece, 
continuance  of  gospel,  justice,  peace,  and  downy  tranquillity,  with  the 
help  of  those  godly  Medea's,  be  preserved  and  procured :  Therefore, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  give  roe  leave  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  state,  to  put  the 
case  by  way  of  supposition. 

If  the  fundamental  laws  be  quite  overthrown,  religion  altered,  the 
Bobility  taken  away  by  councils  of  waf,  as  the  Lord  Mount-Norris 
should  have  been;  the  meaner  sort  used  as  Prynne,  Burton,  and 
Bastwick ;  the  propriety  of  goods  taken  away  from  the  subject ;  an 
army  force  an  arbitrary  way  of  government,  and  justice,  bought  and 
sold ;  what  miseiy  will  follow,  when  the  judges  shall  affirm  it  l^al, 
the  clergy  wrongnilly  in  their  pulpits  teach  it,  and  the  cabinet-council 
authorise  the  conveniency,  for  matter  of  state  ?  Therefore,  to  have  our 
laws  established,  religion  maintained,  the  pride  of  prelates  abased, 
justice  administered,  liberty  settled,  and  peace  continued  for  after 
times  :  It  is  necessary,  the  King,  lords,  and  commons  join  in  a  most 
severe  punishment,  that  none,  in  the  Postea,  dare  to  enterprise,  tho 
surprise  and  ruin  of  the  common  good ;  for  it  is  an  infallible  maxim. 
The  King  is  richer  in  the  hearts,  than  in  the  treasuresrof  his  subjects. 

Surely  there  was  never  a  fitter  time,  nor  a  more  convenient  occasion 
ihen  now,  when  three  kingdoms  unite  for  their  own  safety ;  when 
tlie  Scot  hath  an  army  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  and  the  King  hath 
promised  they  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  tbeir  counsels,  and  God 
fequires  it  for  his  glory. 

Especially  when  ministers  of  state  have  begun  to  act  this  fatal  tra- 
gedy, the  guiltiness  by  so  many  lively  testimonies  proved,  and  the 
treason  by  precedents  and  weighty  authority  assured,  by  law  maintained, 
and  by  all  the  commons-house  adjudged;  who  hare  power  by  the 
S5th  of  Edward  the  Third;  and  when  it  is  brought  to  so  good  a  past 
by  the  lords,  who  both  have  legislative  power;  why  should  not  lordf 
and  commons  bring  it  to  pierfectioh,  that  the  King  sign,  that  who  shall 
dare  to  alter  religion,  innovate  law,  or  take  away  liberty  of  the  subject, 
be  condignly  punished,  and,  for  the  future,  cause  an  express  law  to  h% 
made  on  purpose,  to  attaint  blood,  forfeit  life,  lands,  and  goods,  if  any 
shall  essay  such  crying  exorbitances  ? 

If  by  the  law  it  be  high  treason  to  kill  a  Commissioner  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  in  time  of  justice ;  i  majori^  to  confound  the  whole  body, 
when  a  commissioner,  is  but  one  poor  member  of  the  body  pc^itick. 

2.  To  make  a  law,  that  none  be  capable  of  any  f^ace  of  government, 
that  hath,  or  shall  give  such  counsel,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  triennial 
parliament,  aiid  not  grasp  too  much,  lest  all  the  hai'pies  ifly  awaV. 

Likewise,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  remonstrance  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  300,000  pounds,  to  the  Scots,  to  give  satisfaction  ia  future  ages, 
that  it  was  no  pusillanimity,  but  upom  mature  deliberation ;  because 
the  evident  necessity,  and  inevitable  dangers  cast  upon  us  by  ill  counseli 
justly  caused  it. 

To  the  purpose,  the  house  of  commons  hath  done  wisely,  to  endeavour 
to  clip  the  wings  of  the  clergy,  that  they  may  fly  into  so  tempoial 
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places  wBose  pens  and'tongues  btave  uttered  such  poison  against  the 
Qommon  good,  and  in  their  pride,  would  willingly  adh^re^to  Rome;  aa> 
by-  many  superstitions  it  plainly  appears,  they  have  introduced  some 
Babylonian  ceremonies,  and  made  a  bridge  unto  the  churchy  by  th^ 
Arminian  opinion,  to  pass  over  to  popery. 

The  state  of  Venice,  jealous  of  any  their  members  confederating  with 
enemies,  cause  them  to  be  strangled,  and4ianged  up  between  columns, 
confiscate  their  goods  and  estates^  banish  their  children,  and  make  them 
incapable  of  government ;  if  for  jealousy,  much  more,  for  so  foul  actf 
committed,  ought  they  to  die,  by  the  law  of  God  and  man 

Among  the  Athenians,  Lacedeinpnians,  and  Romans;  whosoever 
should  go  about  to  alter  the  form  of  government,  or  laws,  without 
publick  consent,  hath  been  ever  accounted  the  highest  traitor  ;  witness 
their  ostracism,  and  many  such  exemplary  punishments,  used  to 
such  wretches.  *     ' 

If  destroying  the  head  be  high  treason,  then  ruining  the  state  of  th« 
body  must'  be;,  for  if  itlxe  suffocated)  vv^h; gross  spirits, the  head  will 
not  only  ach,  but  be  apoplectical  or  lethargical,  such  a  sympathy  or 
rather  relation  is  betwixt  head  and  members,  that  no  rhetorick  or 
eloquence  can  take  it  away:  In  this  case  it  is  no  pity,  but  convenient 
to  destroy  the  broodqf  6ucl\  vipers*  ,^d  |3y  our  law  the  intentioii 
makes  it  treason.  But  how  niany  ^w^ys  the  Lord  of  Strafford  hath 
perpetrated  this  int^ipi^t  h&tjsi  beea  often,  m-oved*.    ...... 

In  18,  and  21,  Jacobi,  the  whole  iSouse  adjudged  it  mason,  to  alien 
the  hearts  of  the  subjects  from  the  89verQi^n,  which  ^th  been  done  by 
his  counsellors.  His  imprisoning  'widiout  law,  Was  high  treason, 
in  Sir  Haukin  Hwpbf.f  25.  £#  3.  ^t.  jSX^ ^ho  was  dpiwn„banged,  and 
quartered. 

Judge  Thorpe'sgivingsuch^9f^h,^j^trfry;^o)aw,jwas;^jgh  treason; 
^nd  is  not  his? 

.      The.  reason  Richard  the  .  Second  was .  dpposed|  plainly,  manifested , 
>vas,  because  he*  suffered   dt|els\  nlSl^f^cfort  ^^fc 
parliament,  which  caused  tli'e'^^pr^ioil  of  the  subject  and  ruin  of  the, 
kingdom. 

'  In  all  ages,  a  lethargy  ii^  Kihg^  hath^  c^\!rsed  their' r^in.;  witnm 
Edward  the  Second,  Richard  tb^  -'Setfond,  and  Henry  the  Sixth. 
I  humbly  desire  God  to  bless  his  Majesty.  But  consider  we,  that  the 
three  kingdoms  will  not  be  sai^^d,  unless  the  wrong  received  be 
expiated   with  the  oblation  of  some,-  who  hath   caused   a  heretick 

'  The  CiOrd  ofStrafiyrdhath  Jiadcqunsel^  incase  of  treason,  when  none 
hath' had  the-likd  since  tile  irbhquest/:'  = 

'  -So- the  whdle  world  may  8<0e  with  wJiat  t^nper,  gravity^  and  patience 
Ifecy  proceed.- '-^j' ,'■'•?'-•■' '»'    •■"  "     ..-'.'• 

Edward  Earl  of  (Torthumberland,  in  the  6th  of  Richard  H,  because 

'^his  deputy  let  the  Scots  ta4b  fitrwick  Castle,  was  condemned  of  high 

tiieasoui  and  yet  he  never  cansented  thereunto,  for  it  was  done  without 

his  privity  ;   but  the  Lord  of  Straflbrd  writ  to  the  mayor  of  Newcastle, 

-  td  let  in  the  Scots,  and  caused  the  arms  to  be  taken  away  from  tha 

(bur  adjacent  countieS|  making  them  incapabia  of  defence. 

Hh3  ' 
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Wltevefore  it  is  Tisible  as  the  son,  he  it  guilty,  beudet  hfa  other- 
crimes;  now  this  delay  of  pnnisbment  hath  kindled  such  a  fiie, 
as  all  the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  in  a  flame^  and  will  not  b*- 
Satisfied :  • 

Ex  parrit  magna  ereMCMHt. 

I  pray  God  divert  the  evil,  and  give  us  true  repentance^ 
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L       The  Otigbal  of  his  Promotion. 

11.      The  Continuance  in  his  Magnrficencew 

Iir.    Iftt  Fall,  Death/  and  Burial. 

Composed  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  one  of  his  own  Servants,  being  hi» 

Gentleman-Usher. 

LoBdoD,  printed  bf  WilliaBi  Sheess^  l641.    Quarto,  coitaiiiing  one-handvci 

twenty-nx  pages. 


n^  seeroeth  no  wisdom  to  credit  every  light  tale,  blazed  abroad  in  tha 
mouths  of  vulgars,  ior  we  daily  hear,  how,  with  their  blasphemous 
trump,  they  spread  abroad  innulnerable  lyes^  without  either  shame 
or  honesty,  which,  jprtma^/octf^shew  forth  a  visage  of  truth,  as  though 
it  were  an  absolute  verity,  though  indeed  nothing  less;  and,  amoi^ 
the  better  sort,  those  babbMngs  are  of  no  validity. 

J  have  read  the  allegations  of  divars  Worthy  authors  against  such  fid^ 
rumours  and  opinions  of  the  common  people,  who  delight  in  nothing 
more,  than  to  hear  strange  things,  and  to  see  new  alterations*  4f 
authority,  rejoicii^  sometimes  in  such  noveltiesi^  which  aft(sfwar0s 
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.  <do  produce  repentance.  Thus,  may  all  men  of  imderttanding 
conceive  the  madness  of  the  rude  multitude,  and  not  give  too  muck' 
credence  to  every  sudden  rumour,  until  the  truth   4>e  perfectly 

.  known,  by  the  report  of  some  approved  and  credible  persons^  that 
commonly  have  the  best  intelligence. 

I  have  heard,  and  also  seen  set  forth  in  divers  printed  books,.,  some 
untrue  imaginations,  after  the  death  of  divers  persons,  who,  in  their 
lives,  were  in  great  estimation,  invented  rather  to  bring  their  honest 
names  in  question  .t.Kan  ojtherwjse. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  I  intend  to  write  here  some  special  proceedings  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  great  archbishop,  his  ascending  unto  Jionour 
and  great  promotion,  ^is  continuance  in  it,  and  sudden  falling  from 
the  same:  A  great  part  thereof  shall  be  of  mine  own  knowledge,  and 
some  part  from  credible  persons  informations. 

This  Cardinal  was  my  lord  and  roaster,  whom^  in  his  life-time,  I  served, 
and  so  remained  with  him  in  hi^  fall  continually,  during  the  time 
of  all  his  troubles,  both  in  the  south  and  north  parts^  until  he  died* 
In  all  which  time,  I  punctually  observed  all  his  demeanojs,  .as  ajso 
in  his  great  triumph  and  glorious  estate. 

And,  since  his  departure^  I  have  heard  divers  surmised  and  imagined 
tales  concerning  his  proceedings  and  dealings,  which  L  myself  have 
certainly  known  to  be  most  untrue,  unto  which  I  could  have 
sufficiently  answered  according  to  truth:  But  conveiving  it  to  be 
much  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  reply  against  their  untruth^ 
whereby  I  might,  perhaps,  have  rather  kindled  a  great  flame  oi 
displeas.^re,  than  have  quenched  one  spark  of  their  untrue  reports ; 
therefore  I  did  refer  the  truth  the^-eof  tp  the  AJmighty,  who  knows 
the  truth  of  all  things^ 

Nevertheless,  whatsoever  apy  m^n  hath  copceivcd  of  him  in  his  life* 
or  since  his  death ;  thus  much,  I  dare  say,  without  offence  to  any, 
that,  in  my  judgment^  I  never  saw  this  realm  in  better  obedience, 
and  quiet,  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  his  authority,  nor  justice  better 
administered,  with  partiality,  as  I  could  Justly  prove,  if  I  should 
not  be  taxed  with  too  much  affection. 

1  will  therefore  here  desist  to  speak  any  further,  by  the  way  ©f  apology, 
and  proceed  now  to  speak  of  his  original,  and  ascending  throuj:^ 
fortune's  favciur  to  high  dignity,  and  abundance  of  wealth. 


An  Advertifemftit  to  the  lUader, 

• 

WHO  pleaseth  to  read  this  history  advisedly,  may  well  perceive 
Ae  mutability  of  honour,  the  tottering  state  of  earthly  dignity,  the 
deceit  of  flattering  friends,  and  the  instability  of  princes  favours. 

This  great  cardinal  having  experience  of  all  this,  witness  his  fleeting 
from  honour,  the  loss  of  friends,  riches,  and  dignities,  being  forgotten 
of  hip  prince,  whilst,  fortune  smiled,  having  satiety  of  all  these:  ana 
Oie^  balding  her  brow,  deprived  him  of  all  terrestrial  joys,  who,  by  twenty 

»  h  3 
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ytm  study  and  paios,,  had  obtained  lo  great  werijthand  digmfy,  and> 
in  ks8  than  one  year,  lost  all. 
And  thus  was  his  honour  laid  in  the  dust* 


CHAP.  I, 

Of  the  Cardinal  J  his  Originalf  and  who  he  was* 

* 

*^j  ^KUTH  it  is,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  an  honest  poor  man's  son  in  the 

JL    town  of  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  there  born,  who 

l)eing  but  a  child  was  very  apt  to  learn ;  wherefore,  by  means  of  his 

parents,  and  other  his  good  friends,  he  was  maintained  at  the  university 

of  Oxford,  where,  in  a  short  time,  he  prospered  so  well,  that,  in  a 

small  time,  as  he  told  me  with  his  own  mouth,  he  was  made  batchelor 

of  arts,  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  most  commonly 

(called  the  boy  batchelor.    Thus,  prospering  in  learning,  he  was  made 

fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford;  after  that,  he  was  made  master 

of  Magdalen  SiShool,  at  which  time  were  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Dorset's 

sons'  ^ere  at  school,  committing  unto  him  as  well  their  education  as 

Iheir  instructions  and  learning. 

It  pleased  this  Lord  Marquis,  against  Christmas,  to  send  as  well  for 
ihe  schoolmaster  as  for  the  scholars  home  to  his  house,  for  their  re* 
creation  in  that  pleasant  and  honoi;rable  forest.    They  being  a  while 
^re,  the  Lord  Marquis  their  father  perceiving  them  to  be  well  improved 
in  learning  for  the  time:  He  \yas  so  well  contented,  that  he,  having  a 
benefice  in  his  gift,  being  at  that  present  void,  gave  the  schoolmaster 
the  same,  in  regard  of  his  diligence.     After  Christmas,  at  his  departure 
to  the  university,  he  having  the  presentation  thereof,  repaired  to  the 
ordinary  for  his  institution ;  and,  being  then  furnished   with  all  his 
instrument^,  at  the  ordinary's  hands,   for  his  preferment,  made  haste, 
without  any  further  del^y,  to  his  benefice,  to  take  possession  thereof* 
Now  you  ihall  understand,  that  the  schoolmaster  had  not  been  long 
there,  but  one  §ir  James  Pallet,  Knt.   dwelling  in  the  country  there- 
abouts, took  an  occasion  of  displeasure  against  him,  but  upon  what 
ground  I  know  not:  Insomuch,  that  Sir  James  was  so  bold  as  to 
^et  the  schoolmaster  l^y  the  heels  during  his  displeasure,  which  affront 
was  afterwards  neither  forgotten,  nor  forgiven :  for,  when  the  school- 
master mounted  so  high  as  to  be  lord  chancellor  of  England,  he  was 
not  forgetful  of  his  old  displeasure  mogt  cruelly  ministered  unto  him  by 
Sir  James,  but  sent  for  him,  and  after  a  very  sharp  reproof  enjoined 
him  not  to  depart  out  of  London^  without  license  first  obtained; 
^  that  he  continued  in  the  Middle  Temple  the  space  of  five  or  six 
years,  and  afterwards  lay  in  the  Gatehouse  next  the  stairs,  which  he 
re-edified,  and  sumptuously  beautified  the  same  all  oyer  on  the  outside, 
with  the  cardinaris  arms,  his  hat,  his  cognisance  and  badges,  with  other 
4ef  ides,  in  so  glorious  a  manner^  as  he  thought  thereby  |o  )iaye  §ppease4 
||l9  old  displeasure.. 
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This  may  be  a  good  precedent  for  men  in  authority,  which  work  their 
own  wills  without  wit,  to  remember  that  greatness  may  decay.  And 
those,  whom  they  do  punish  more  of  humour  than  justice,  may  a& 
terwards  be  advanced  to  great  honour^  as  this  Cardinal  was,  and  they 
abased  as  low  as  this  Sir  James  was,  which  seek  revenge.  Who  would 
have  thought,  when  Sir  James  Paulet  punished  this  poor  school-master, 
that  ever  he  should  have  mounted  to  so  great  dignity  as  to  be  chancel* 
lor  of  England,  considering  his  mean  parentage  and  friendsl  These  be 
the  wonderful  workg  of  God's  Providence.  And  I  would  wish,  that 
all  men  in  authority  would  fear  God,  in  all  ages,  in  the  time  of  their 
triumph  and  greatness,  considering  that  advancement  and  authority  are 
not  permanent,  but  many  times  slide  and  vanish  suddenly  away,  as 
princes  pleasures  alter  and  change,  or,  as  all  living  creatures  must,  of 
necessity,  pay  the  debt  due  to  nature,  which  no  earthly  creature  cau 
resist. 

Shortly  after,  it  chanced  the  said  Lord  Marquis  died,  after  whose  ' 
decease,  the  schoolmaster  thinking  himself  but  a  weak  beneficed  man, 
and  that  he  had  left  his  fellowship  in  the  college;  for,  as  I  understand, 
if  a  fellow  of  that  house  be  once  promoted  to  a  benefice,  he  shall^  by 
the  rules  of  the  same  house,  be  dismissed  of  his  fellowship ;  and  now, 
being  abo  destitute  of  his  singular  good  lord,  as  well  as  of  his  feUow>- 
ahip,  which  was  most  of  his  relief,  thought  Icig  to  be  provided  of  some 
other  help,  to  defend  him  from  all  such  storms  as  he  might  meet  with. 
In  his  travel  thereabouts,  he  grew  acquainted  with  a  very  great  and 
ancient  knight,  who  had  a  great  place  in  Calais,  under  King  Henry  the 
Seventh.  This  knight  he  served,  and  behaved  himself  so  discreetly, 
that  he  obtained  the  special  favour  of  his  eaid  master ;  insomuch  that, 
for  his  wit  and  gravity,  he  committed  all  the  care  and  chaise  of  his  said 
office  to  his  said  chaplain.  And,  as  1  understand,  his  office  was  the 
treasurership  of  Calais,  who,  in  regard  of  his  great  age,  shortly  after 
was  discharged  of  his  said  office,  and  so  returned  into  England,  intend«- 
ing  to  live  a  more  private  life ;  but,  through  his  instant  labour  and 
good  favour,  his  chaplain  was  preferred  to  be  the  Kingls  chaplain. 
And,  when  he  had  once  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  promotion,  how  he 
then  bestirred  himself,  I  shall  now  declare. 

He  having,  then,  just  occasion  to  be  daily  in  sight  of  the  King  in 
his  closet,  not  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in  idleness,  would  attend 
those  nien,  whom  he  thought  to  bear  most  rule  in  the  council,  and 
were  most  in  favour  with  the  King ;  which,  at  that  time,  was  Dr.  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  privy-seal ;  and  also  Sir  Thomas  Lorell, 
Knight,  a  very  sage  and  wise  counsellor*  being  master  of  the  wards  and 
constable  of  the  Tower. 

These  ancient  and  grave  counsellors,  in  process  of  time,  perceiving 
this  chaplain  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  acute  wit,  thought  him  a  meet  in* 
Strument  to  be  employed  in  greater  a^airs. 

Not  long  after,  it  happened  that  the  King  had  an  urgent  occasion, 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Maximilian  the  Emperor,  who  lay,  at  tha( 
present,  in  the  ILow  Countries,  at  Flanders,  and  not  far  from  Calais. 

Now  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  whom  the 

King  most  esteemed^  as  the  cbiefest  of  his  councili  one  day,  advisio; 

u  h4i 
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and  debating  with  themselves  upon  tliis  ambassage;  and,  hy-ihii  tim^y 
they  saw  they  had  a  convenient  occasion  to  prefer  the  Kings  chaplain^ 
whose  excellent  eloquence,  and  learning,  they  highly  commended  unto 
the  King^s  Highness ;  who  giving  ear  unto  them,  and  being  a  prince  of 
an  excellent  judgment  and  modesty,  he  commanded  them  to  bring  his 
chaplain,  whom  they  so  commended,  before  his  Grace ;  and  being  come, 
his  Majesty,  to  prove  his  ability,  entered  into  discourse  with  him,  conr 
cerning  matters  of  state,  whereby,  the  King  had  so  well  informed  himr 
•elf,  that  he  fonnd  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  sharp  wit,  &od  of  such  excel- 
lent parts,  that  he  thought  him  worthy  to  be  put  in  trust  with  matters 
of  greater  consequence. 


CHAP.  n. 

Of  the  CardinaTs  ipeciy  Dispatch  in  his  first  ArnbasjUige  to  th^  Emperor 

,    Maximiliau, 

THE  King,  being  now  resolved  to  eipploy  him  in  this  ambassage, 
comms^nded  him,  thereupon,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  journey ;  and, 
for  his  dispatch,  wished  him  (o  repair  to  his  Grace,  and  his  council,  of 
whoni'  he  should  receive  his  commission  apd  instjructiop.  By  mean# 
wher^f,  he  had  then  a  fit  occasion  to  repair,  from  time  to  tjmc,  into 
the  King's  presence,  who  had,  thereby,  daily  experience  of  his  singular 
wbdom,  and  sound  judgment.  Thus  having  his  dispatch,  he  took  hi§ 
leave  ojf  the  King  at  I^ichmond,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
where  he  launched  forth  in  a  Gravesend  barge,  with  a  prosperous  win4 
and  tide ;  and  his  happy  speed  was  such,  that  he  arrived  at  Gravesend 
in  little  more  than  three  hoi^rs,  where  he  tarried  no  longer,  than  the 
po8t*horses  were  provided  ;  and  \ie  t/ravelled  so  speedily,  that  he  came 
to  Dover  the  next  morning,  where  the  passengers  were  under  sail  to 
pass  to  Calais;  so  that,  long  before  noop,  he  arrived  there,  apd  having 
post-horses  prepared,  departed  from  thence,  without  tarryipg,  piaking 
such  hasty  speed,  that  he  was,  that  night,  wi^h  the  Emperor ;  who,  un- 
4ter8ltandingof  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Englapd's  ambassador,  would, 
in  po  wi;5e,  delay  time,  but  sent  for  him  incontinently ;  for'his  affection 
to  the  kipg  pf  England  was  such,  that  he  was  gl§d  of  any  opportur 
nity  to  do  him  a  ppurtesy. 

'  The  ambassador  declares  the  sum  of  his  ambassy  unto  the  Epape^rpi^ 
pf  whom  he  craved  speedy  expedition,  which  was  granted  him ;  so  that, 
the  next  day,  he  was  clearly  dispatched,  and  all  the  King's  request^ 
fully  accomplished  and  gran^d.  At  which  time,  he  made  no  further 
stay,  but  took  post-horsef  that  night,  and  rode,  without  intermission^ 
to  Calais,  being  conducted  thither  by  divers  nobles,  appointed  by  th^ 
EmptTor ;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Calais,  he  came  thither, 
where  the  passengers  were  reacfy  to  return  for  England,  Insomuch  tha^ 
he  arrived  at  Dover,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
.  And,  having  post-horses  in  readiness,  he  came  to  the  court  at  Rich- 
4iiond  that  same  night  ^  where^  taking  bis  repose  until  inon^ng^  he  pr^ 
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sented  himsel/unto  bis  Mf^esey,  at  his  £rst  coming  out  of  hk  bedcham- 
ber to  his  closet,  to  mass,  t^boro^  when  he  saw,  he  checked,  for  that  b« 
was  not  on  his  journey. 

Sir,  quoth  he,  if  it  may  please  your  Highness,  I  have  already  been 
with  the  Emperor^  and  dispatched  your  af&irs,  I  trust,  to  your  Grace^s 
contestation ;  and,  thereupon,  presented  the  King  with  bis  1  etters  of 
credence  from  the  Emperor.  The  King,  wondering  at  his  speedy  return, 
be  being  so  Veil  furnished  with  all  his  proceedings,  for  the  present,  dis* 
sembled  his  admiration  and  imagination  in  that  matter,  and  demanding 
of  him,  whether  he  epcpuntered  with  bis  pursuivant,  which  he  sent 
unto  him  with  letters,  imagining  him  to  be  scarce  out  of  London,  which 
concerned  very  material  passages,  which  were  omitted  in  their  consult- 
ation, which  the  King  earnestly  desired  should  have  been  dispatched 
in  his  amb^ssage. 

Yes,  forsooth,  quoth  be,  I  met  with  him  yesterday,  by  the  way  | 
and,  though  1  had  no  knowledge  thereof,  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  havQ 
been  so  bold,  upon  my  own  discretion,  perceiving  the  matter  to.  kt 
very  necessary  in  that  behalf,  that  I  dispatched  the  same :  and,  foras- 
much  as  1  have  been  so  bold  to  exceed  my  commission,  I  mosthumUj 
crave  your  royal  remission  and  pardon. 

The  King,  inwardly  rejoicing,  repljed,  we  do  not  only  pardon  you,  but 
give  you  our  princely  thanks,  both  for  your  good  exploit,  and  happy 
expeditiim;  and  dismissed  him  for  that  present,  and  bade  him  return  to 
him  again  after  dinner,  for  a  further  relation  of  his  ambassage,  and  so 
the  King  went  to  mass. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  this  ambassador  had,  all  this  while, 
visited  his  great  friends,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  to  whom  he  had  declared  the  effect  of  his  ambassage  ;  and,  also, 
bis  Majesty's  commendations  of  him  did  not  a  little  rejoice  the  worthy 
counsellors,  forasmuch  as  he  was  of  their  preferment;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  King  gave  him,  for  his  diligent  service,  the  deanery  of  Lin^ 
coin,  which  was,  in  those  days,  one  of  the  greatest  promotions,  that  h« 
gave,  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop;  and  he  grew  more  and  more  in  esti^ 
niation  and  authority,  and  was,  afterwards,  promoted  to  be  almoner. 

Now,  not  long  after»  when  death,  that  favoureth  no  estates,  nor 
King,  nor  Emperor,  had  (aken  away  the  wise  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
out  of  this  present  life,  it  was  a  wonder  to  see,  what  practices  and  de» 
vices  were  then  used  about  the  young  Prince,  Henry  the  Eighth ;  the 
great  provision  that  wa$  tbep  made,  for  the  funeral  of  the  one,  and  for 
the  coronation  of  the  other,  by  the  now  Queen  Catharine,  and  mother, 
after  th^  Q^ccfi's  Highness  that  now  is,  whose  virtuous  life  Jesu  long 
preserve^ 

After  the  solemnizations,  and  costly  triumphs,  our  natural,  young, 
courageous,  lusty  Prince,  and  Sovereign,  Lord  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
entering  into  his  flower,  and  lusty  youth,  took  upon  him  the  royal 
scepter^  and  imperial  diadem  of  this  fertile  nation,  the  twenty-second 
of  Ap^i),  annodom,  1509^  which,  at  that  time,  flourished  with  all 
abundance  of  riches,  wherewith  the  King  was  most  inestimably  fui>* 
iiished|  called  then  the  Golden  \yorld, 
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Now,  ftlioHly  after,  the  aUnbtier,  seetog  he  had  a  plain  path-way  to 
J^Bomotion,  behaved  himself  so  politickly,  that  he  was  made  one  of 
the  King's  Privy-councily  and  increased  in  favour  daily;  to  whom  be 
WKve  a  house,  at  Bridewell,  near  •Fleet<4treet,  where  he  kept  his  house 
tor  his  family,  and  so  he  daily  attended  upon  the  King,  being  in  spe- 
cial favour. 

.  His  sentences  in  the  Staiwrbamber  were  ever  so  pithy  and  witty,  that, 
upon  all  occasions,  they  assigned  him,  for  the  fluent  eloquence  of  his 
tongue,  to  be  the  expositor  to  the  King  in  all  their  proceedings ;  in 
whom  the  King  received  so  great  content,  that  he  called  him  still  nearer 
to  his  person ;  and  the  rather,  because  he  was  most  meady  to  advance 
the  King's  own  will  and  pleasure,  having  no  respect  to  the  case. 
'  Now  the  King  being  young,  and  much  given  to  bis  pleasure,  his  old 
counsellors  advised  him  to  have  recourse,  sometimes,  to  the  council, 
about  his  weighty  afiairs;  but  the  almoner,  on  the  contrary,  persuaded 
him  to  mind  his  pleasure,  and  he  would  take  his  care  and  charge  upon 
liinieelf,  if /his  Majesty  would  countenance  him  with  his  authority, 
which  the  King  liked  well ;  and  thus  none  was,  like  to  the  almoner, 
10  favour  with  the  King. 


CHAP.  in. 

Of  King  Henfyt  Invading  France^  in  his  own  PersoHy  with  the  CardinaVs 

Assistance. 

THUS  the  almoner  continuing  in  high  favour,  till,  at  last,  many 

I  resents,  gifts,  and  rewards,  came  in  so  plentifully,  that,  I  dare  say, 
e  wanted  nothing,  for  he  bad  all  things  in  abundance,  -  that  might 
either  please  his  fancy,  or  inrich  his  cofiers,  for  the  times  so  favourably 
•miled  upon  him,  but,  to  what  end,  you  shall  hereafter  hear.  There- 
fore, let  all  men,  to  whom  fortune  extendeth  her  favour  and  grace, 
take  heed,  they  trust  not  her  subtle  and  fair  promises,  for,  under  colour 
thereof,  she  carrieth  an  envious  gall :  for,  when  she  seeth  her  servant  in 
highest  authority,  she  turneth  her  flavour,  and  pleasant  countenance, 
into  frowns. 

This  almoner  climbed  up  fortune's  wheel,  so  that  no  man  was  in 
estimation  with  the  King,  but  only  he,  for  his  witty  qualities  and 
wisdom. 

He  had  an  especial  gift  of  natural  eloquence,  and  a  filed  tongue  to 
pronounce  the  same ;  so  that  he  was  able,  therewith,  to  persuade  and 
allure  all  men  to  his  purposes,  in  the  time  of  his  continuance  in  for- 
tune's favour. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  chanced, 
that  the  realms  of  England  and  France  were  at  variance,  but  upon 
what  ground,  or  occasion,  I  know  not;  insomuch  that  the  King  was 
fully  resolved,  in  his  own  person,  to  invade  France  with  a  puissant 
army :  it  was,  therefore,  thought  very  necessary,  that  bis  royal  enter* 
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prises  should  be  speedily  provided,  and  furnished,  in  every  degree,  iq 
things  apt  and  convenient  for  the  same :  for  expedition  thereof,  the 
King  thought  no  man's  wit  so  meet  for  policy,  and  painful  travel,  as  the 
almoner,  to  whom  he  committed  his  whole  affiance  and  trust  therein ; 
and  he  being  nothing  scrupulous,  in  any  thing  that  the  King  would  com* 
mand,  although  it  seemed  very  difficult,  took  upon  him  the  whole  chai^ 
of  the  business,  and  proceeded  so  therein,  that  he  brought  all  things 
to  good  effect,  in  direct  order,  for  all  manner  of  victuals  and  provisions^ 
convenient  for  so  noble  a  voyage  and  array. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  by  him,  in  order,  the  King,  not  in- 
tending to  neglect  or  delay  any  time,  but,  with  noble  and  valiant  cou« 
rage,  to  advance  his  royal  enterprise,  passed  the  seas  between  Dover 
and  (llalais,  where  he  prosperously  arrived :  and,  after  he  had  thero 
made  his  arrival,  and  landed  ail  his  provision,  and  ammunition,  and  sat 
in  consultation  about  his  weighty  afiairs,  marched  forth,  in  good  orr 
der  of  battle,  till  he  came  to  the  strong  town  of  Turwine,  to  the  which 
he  laid  strong  siege,  and  made  a  sharp  assault,  so  that,  in  short  space^ 
it  was  yielded  unto  him ;  unto  which  place,  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
resorted  to  him  with  a  great  army,  like  a  mighty  prince,  taking  of  the 
King's  wages. 

Thus,  after  the  King  had  taken  this  strong  town,  and  taken  possess 
cion  thereof,  and  set  all  things  in  good  order,  for  the  defence  end 
preservation  thereof,  to  his  Majesty's  use,  then  he  retired  from  tkehce^ 
and  marched  towards  Tournay,  and  there  laid  siege  in  like  manner ;  to 
which  he  gave  so  fierce  assault,  that  the  enemies  were  constrained 
to  render  the  town  to  his  Majesty.  At  which  time,  the  King  gave  unto 
the  almoner  the  bishoprick  of  the  same  see,  towards  his  pains  and  dili- 
gence sustained  in  that  journey.  And  when  he  had  established  all 
things,  according  to  his  princely  mind  and  pleasure,  and  furnished  the 
same  with  men,  and  captains  of  war,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  towoj  he 
prepared  for  his  return  to  England. 

But  now  you  shall  understand,  by  the  way,  that,  whilst  the  King 
was  absent  with  a  great  power  in  France,  the  Scotish  King  invaded 
England,  against  whom  the  Queen  sent  a  great  army,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  being  general,  where  he  overthrew  the  Scots  at  Blamston,  called 
Hoddenfield,  where  the  King  of  Scots  was  slain,  with  divers  of  his  no- 
bility, and  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  they  took  all  his  ammunition 
for  war. 

By  this  time,  tlie  King  returned  into  England,  and  took  with  him 
divers  noble  personages  of  France,  being  prisoners;  as  the  Duke  df 
lionguido.  Viscount  Clermont,  with  divers  others,  that  were  taken  in 
^  skirmish. 

And,  thus,  God  gave  him  victory  at  home,  and  victory  abroad,  being 
pi  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  mmo  dam,  15 13* 
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CHAP,  IV. 

The  Kin^s  Promoting  his  Almoner^  being  made  Cardmd^  and  Lori 

Chancellor  of  England. 

THE  King  being  returned  into  England,  the  see  of  Dnooln  became 
▼Old  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  late  bishop  there ;  which  bi^oprick 
the  King  gave  to  the  almoner  elect  of  Touniay,  who  was  not  negligent 
to  take  possession  thereof,  but  made  all  speed  for  his  consecration,  the 
solemnisation  thereof  bring  ended,  he  found  a  way  to  get  into  his  hands 
all  his  predecessor's  goods,  whereof  1  have  seen  divers  parts  that  fur- 
nished his  house. 

.  It  was  not  long  after,  but  Dr.  Bambrige,  Archbishop  of  York,  died 
at  Rohan,  in  France,  iseing  there  the  King's  ambassador;  unto  which 
tee  the  King  presented  the  last  new  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  so  that  he  had 
three  bishopricks  in  his  hands  at  one  time,  all  in  one  year  given  him. 
Then  prepared  he  again  for  his  translation  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to 
^at  of  York,  as  he  did  before  to  his  installation. 

After  which  solemnisation  done  and  being  then  archbishop, 
jand  Prtmoi  Angliw^  thought  himself^ sufficient  to  compare  with  that  of 
Canterbury,  and  did  thereupon  advance  his  crosses  in  the  courts,  and 
every  other  place,  as  well  in  the  precinct  and  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury, 
as  any  other  place ;  and,  forasmuch  as  Canterbury  claimeth  a  supe- 
librity  over  York,  as  well  as  over  any  other  bishoprick  within  England, 
and,  for  that  cause,  claimeth  an  acknowledgment,  as  in  ancient  obe* 
dlience  of  York,  to  abate  advancement  of  his  crosses,  to  the  crosses  of 
Canterbury. 

Notwithstanding,  York  not  desisting  to  bear  the  same,  although 
Canterbury  gave  York  a  check  for  the  same,  and  told  him,  it  was  pre- 
sumption, by  reason  whereof,  there  ingendered  spme  grudge  between 
them  {  but,  shortly  after,  he  obtained  to  be  made  cardinal  and  Legaius 
de  Latere^  unto  whom  the  Pope  sent  the  Cardinal's  cap,  and  certain 
bulls,  for  his  authority  in  that  behalf,  whereupon  he  was  installed  at 
.'Westminster  in  great  triumph,  which  was  executed  by  all  bishops  with 
their  mitres,  caps,  and  other  ornaments;  and,  after  all  this,  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Canterbury,  who  was  the  chancel- 
lor, was  dismissed.  '* 

Now,  he  being  in  the  chancellorship,  and  endowed  with  the  promo* 
tions  of  archbishop  and  cardinal  de  latere^  thought  himself  so  fully 
.furnished,  that  he  was  now  able  to  surmount  Canterbury  in  all  juris- 
dictions;  and,  in  all  ecclesiastical  powers,  to  conyocate  Canterbury, 
and  all  other  bishops,  and  spiritual  persons,  to  assemble  at  his  convo- 
cations, where  he  would  assign  to  take  upon  him  the  convention  of  all 
ministers,  and  others  within  their  jurisdictions,  and  visited  all  the  spi- 
ritual houses  in  their  diocess,  and  all  manner  of  spiritual  ministers,  as 
commissioners,  scribes,  apparitors,  and  all  other  necessary  officers  to 
furnish  his  courts ;  and  did  convene,  by  conventioQi  whom  he  pleased . 
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through  this  realm  and  dominion,  and  all  other  persoiis^v  to  the  glory  of 
his  dignity.    Then  he  had  two  great  crosses  of  silver,  whereof  one  was  * 
of  his  arcbbishoprick,  and  the  other  of  his  legateship,  borne  before  him 
wheresoever  he  rode,  or  went,  by  two  of  the  tallest  priests  that  he  could 
get  in  this  real/n. 

And,  to  the  increase  of  his  gain,  he  had  in  his  hand  the  bishoprick  of 
Durham,  and  St*  Albans,  in  commendam;  also,  when  Dr.  Fox,  bi- 
shop of  Winchester,  died,  he  did  surrender  Durham  to  the  King,  and 
took  himself  to  Winchester.  He  had  also,  as  it  were  in  £arm,  the 
bishopricks  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  for  the  incumbents  of 
them  were  strangers.  He  had  also,  attending  upon  him,  men  of  great< 
possessions,  and  the  tallest  yeomen,  for  his  guard,  in  the  realm* 

■ 

CHAP.  V. 
Of  the  Orders  and  Offices  of  his  House  and  ChapeL 

AND  first,  for  his  house,  you  shall  understand,  that  he  had  in  h^l 
ball  three  boards,  kept  with  three  several  officers,  that  is  to  say,  «  ste*i 
ward,  that  was  always  a  priest ;  a  treasurer,  that  was  ever  a  knight; 
And  a  comptroller,  that  was  an  esquire;  also  a  confessor,  a  doctor,  tbreti 
marshals,  three  ushers  in  the  hall,  besides  two  almoners  and  grooms* 

Then  had  he  in  the  hall-kitchen  two  clerks,  a  clerk-comptrolier, 
and  a  surveyor  over  the  dresser,  with  a  clerk  in  the  spicery,  whickr 
kept  continually  a  mess  together  in  the  hall;  also  he  hMl:iin';di# 
kitchen  two  cooks,  labourers,  and  children,;  ttvelve  persons ;  four  man 
of  the  scullery,  two  yeomen  of  the  pastry^  with  two  other  paste-layeri 
under  the  yeomen.  ■'.:'•., ti 

Then  had  he  in  his  kitchen  a  tnasteF<ook^  ^  who  went  daily  in  vdvel 
or  sattin,  with  a  gold  chain ;  besides  tw<^  other  cboks,  and  six  labour^ 
ers  in  the  same  room.  -  n  •  ii:  1  •  ■; 

In  the  larder,  one  yeoman  and  a  gro6m;  in  the  scaHery,  one  ry^eiH 
fnan  and  two  grooms ;  in  the  buttery^*  two  yeomen  tfnd:  t^o  groomff 
in  the  ewry,  so  many ;  in-  the  cellar,  >  three  yeemen.  and  three .  pages ;  ^iit 
the  chandery,  two  yeemen';  in  the  wayfiEuy,  'twiatyeonpen ;  in  theiWrd^ 
fobe  of  beds,  themast^  of  the  wardrobe,  and  twenty  persons  besides; 
in  the  laundry,  a  yeoman,  groom,  and  thirteen  pages^  two  yeomen^ 
purveyors,  and  a  groom*purveyor ;  in  the  bakehouse,  two  yeomen  and 
grooms;  in  the  wdod-yard,'one  yeOman  and  a^groom;rin  the  bam, 
one  yeoman  ;  porters  at  the  gate,  two  yeomen  totd  two  grooms;  a  yeo^ 
man  in«^is  barge,  and  a  master' of  his  horse  ;'a  clerk  of  the  stables,  and 
M  yecttnan  6{  the  same;  a  farriei^.and  a  yeoman  ofthei&tirrup;  a'malt>* 
lour  and  sixteen  grooms^  every •  one  Of  them  -  keeping  jfaar  geldings. 

Now  will  I  declare  unto  you  the  officers  of  his  chapel,  and  singing- 
men  of  the  same.  Firsts  he  had  there  a  dean,  a  great  divine,  and  a 
man  of  excellent  learning ;  and  a  sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the  choir,  a 
gospeller,  an  epistler  of  the  singing  priests,  and  a  master  of  the  children ; 
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in  the  vrstiy^  a  yeoman,  and  two  grooms,  besides  otber  retahieis  that 
came  thither  at  principal  feasts. 

And,  for  the  furniture  of  his  chapel,  it  passeth  my  weak  capacity  to 

dleclare  the  number  of  the  costly  ornaments,  and  rich  jeweb  that  were 

•^occupied  in  the  same;  for  i  have  seen,  in  procession  about  the  hall, 

forty-lour  rich  c«>pe8  of  one  settle  worn,  besides  the  rich  candlesticks^ 

'  and  other  necessary  ornaments  to  the  furniture  of  the  same. 

Now  you  shall  understand,  that  he  had  two  cross-bearers,  and  two 
pillar-beavers  in  his  great  chamber ;  and  in  his  privy  chamber,  all  these 
penons,  the  chief  chamberlain,  a  vice-chamberlain,  a  gentleman-usher, 
besides  one  of  his  privy-chamber ;  he  had  also  twelve  waiters,  and  six 
gentlemen  waiters ;  also  he  had  nine  or  ten.  lords,  who  had  each  of 
them  two  or  three  men  to  wait  upon  him,  except  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  had  ^ve  men. 

Then  he  had  gentlemen  cup-bearers,  and  carvers  ;  and  of  the  sewen, 
both  of  the  great  chamber,  and  of  the  privy  chamber,  forty  persons; 
six  yeomen  ushers,  eight  grooms  of  his  chamber ;  also  he  had  of  alms, 
who  were  daily  waiters  of  his  board  at  dinner ;  twelve  doctors  and 
chaplains,  besides  them  of  his,  which  I  never  rehearsed  ;  a  clerk  of  his 
closefc^  ilnd'  two  secretaries,  and  two  clerks  of  his  signet:  four  counsel- 
Ion  learned  in  the  liiw« 

And,  for  that  he  was  chancellor  of  England,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
l»ve  oficen  of  the  chancery  to  attend  him  for  the  better  furniture  of 
thesamew 

First,  he  had  a  riding  clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  crown,  a  clerk  of  the  hann 
per,  and  a  chafer ;  then  he  had  a  clerk  of  the  check,  as  well  upon  die 
chaplains,  as  upon  the  yeomen  of  the  chamber;  he  had  also  four  loot- 
men,  garnished  with  rich  running  coats,  whensoever  he  had  any  jour- 
ney. Then  he  had  a  herald  of  arms,  a  sergeant  of  arms,  a  physician,  aa 
apothecary,  four  minstrels,  a  keeper  of  his  tents,  an  armourer,  and  in- 
atmctor  of  his  wards,  an  instructor  of  hb  wardrobe  of  robes,  a  keeper  of 
his  cdiamber  continually ;  he  had  also  in  his  house  a  surveyor  of  York, 
a  clerk  of  the  green  cloth.  All  these  were  daily  attending,  downlying 
and  upnsing:  and  at  meat,  he  had  eight  continual  boards  for  the  cham- 
lierlains^  and  geoftlemen  officen,  having  a  mess  of  young  lords,  and  aao- 
their  of  gentkmen;  besides  this,  there  was  never  a  gentleman,  or  offices, 
«r  other  worthy  person,  but  he  kept  some  two,  some  three  persons  to 
yndi  upon  them ;  and  all  othen,  at  the  least,  had  one,  which  did 
amount  to  a  great  number  of  persons. 

Now,  having  declared  the  order  according  to  the  chain  roll,  use  of 
his  house,  and  what  officers  he  had  daily  attending  to  furnish  the  san^ 
besides  retainers,  and  other  persons,  beuig  snitiMrs,  dined  in  the  hatt: 
and,  when  shall  we  see  any  more  such  subjects  that  shall  keep  such  a 
noble  house  ?  Therefore  here  is  an  end  of  his  houahold;  the  numiMr 
of  persons  in  thacha^a  were  eight  buikUcd  peisoos* 
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CHAP.  VL 
Of  his  second  Embassage  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Itftk 

AFTER  he  was  thus  furnished,  in  manner  as  I  have  before  rehearsed 
untb  you,  he  was  sent  twice  on  ambassage  to  the  Elmperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  that  now  reigneth,  and  fether  to  King  Philip,  now  our  Lord  an4 
Sovereign:  forasmuch  as  the  old  Emperor  Maximilian  was  dead,  and, 
for  divers  other  urgent  occasions,  touching  his  Majesty,  it  was  thought 
fit  that  about  such  weighty  matters,  and  to  so  noble  a  prince,  the  Cardi* 
nal  was  most  meet  to  be  sent  on  this  ambassage;  and  he,  being  on^ 
ready  to  take  the  charge  thereof  upon  him,  was  furnished,  in  every  re* 
spect,  most  like  a  great  prince,  which  was  much  to  the  honour  of  hii 
Majesty,  and  of  this  realm :  for,  first,  he  proceeded  forth  like  a  cardinal, 
having  all  things  correspondent ;  his  gentlemen,  being  very  many  in 
number,  were  clothed  in  livery  coats  of  crimson  velvet  of  the  best,  and 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks;  and  his  yeomen,  and  all  his  mean 
officers,  were  clad  in  fiiie  scarlet,  guarded  with .  black  velvet  one  hand# 
breadth.  Thus  furnished,  he  was  twice  sent  in  this  manner  to  the  Em* 
peror  in  Flanders,  then  lying  at  Bruges,  whom  he  did  most  nobly  entert 
tain,  discharging  all  his  own  charges,  and  his  men's.  There  was  fa9 
house  in  the  town  of  Bruges^  wherein  any  of  my  Lord's  gentlemen  wert 
lodged  or  had  recourse,  but  that  the  owiiers  of  the  houses  were  coni> 
manded  by  the  Emperor's  officers,  upon  the  pain  pf  their  lives,  to  taky 
no  money  for  atty  thing  that  the  Caodtiial's.men  did  take  of  any  kind- of 
victuals ;  no,  althou^  they  were  dispo^d  to  make  costly  banquet^ 
further  commanding  their  said  hosts  ^as  they  jhould  want  iiothSag 
which  they  honestly  required,  or  desired  to  have. .    .  v.   ; 

Also  the  Emperor's  oSSicers  every  night  went  through  the  tbwn  bom 
house  to  house,  where  any  Englbhmcn  had  recourse,  or  lodged,  mdA 
served  their  livery  for  all  night,  which<was  done,  on  this  ihanner :  fiast^ 
the  officers  brought  into  the  house' a  casteel  of  fine  ihanchet,  thea  tw# 
silver  pots  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  sugar,  white '  lights^  and  .yelloir 
lights,  a  bowl  of  ^Iver,  and  a  goblet  to  drink  in^  and  every,  tiigh't  a 
staff  torch.  This  was  the  order  of.their  livery  .every  night ;  and  theaj^ 
in  the  morning,  when  the  officers  came  to  fetch  away  dieir  stuff,  thef 
would  account  for  the  gentlemen's  costs  the  day  before. 

Thus  the  Emperor  entertained  the  Cardinal,  and  bis  train,  during  the 
lime  of  his  ambassy.  And,  that  done,  he  returned  into  England  witk 
great  triumph,  being  no  less  in  estimatibn  with  the  King  than  he  wak 
before,  but  rather  much  more;  for  he  increased  daily  an  the  King's  £ir- 
▼our,  by  reason  of  hb  wit  and  readiness  to  do  the  King  pleasure  in  all 
things.  •■     '  ;  J. 

In  the  onie*and-twentieth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign, 
anno  dom,  J  529»  this  Emperor  Charles  the  Filth  came  into  England^ 
who  was  nobly  entertained. 
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CHAP.  VII. 
Of  the  Manntr  of  his  going  to  Westmimter-Hatt* 

V 

NOW  must  I  declare  the  manner  of  his  going  to  Westminster-hall  m 
tiie  term  time :  First,  when  he  came  out  of  his  privy-chamber,  he  most 
commonly  heard  two  masses  in  his  chapel  or  chamber.  And  I  heard 
«iie  of  his  chaplains  say  since,  that  was  a  man  of  credit,  and  excellent 
learning,  that,  what  business  soever  the  Cardinal  had  in  the  day-time, 
be  never  went  to  bed  with  any  part  of  his  service  unsaid,  no,  not  so 
nuch  as  one  collect,  in  which,  I  think,  he  deceived  many  a  man  : 
then,  going  into  his  chamber  again,  he  demanded  of  some  of  his  servants 
M  they  were  in  readiness,  and  had  furnished  his  chamber  of  presence,  and 
waiting  chamber :  he,  being  then  advertised,  came  out  of  his  privy- 
chamber  about  eight  oi  the  clocks  ready  apparelled,  and  in  red,  like  a 
cardinal ;  his  upper  vesture  was  all  of  scarlet,  or  else  of  fine  crimson 
taffiita,  or  crimson  sattin  ingrained,  his  pillion  scarlet,  with  a  black  vel- 
ifbt  tippet  of  sables  about  his  neck,  holding  in  his  hand  an  orange,  the 
meat  or  substance  thereof  being  taken  out  and  filled  again  with  a  part 
<tf  fponge,  with  vinegar,  and  other  confections  against  pestilent  airs,  the 
which  he  most  commonly  held  to  his  nose,  when  he  came  to  the  presses, 
or  when  he  was  pestered  with  many  suitors :  and  before  him  was  borne 
the  broad  seal  of  England,  and  the  cardinal's  hat,  by  some  lord,  or  some 
gentleman  of  worship,  right  solemnly :  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  entered 
into  his  chamber  of  presence,  where  there  were  daily  attending  en  him 
as  well  noblemen  of  this  realm,  as  other  worthy  gentlemen  of  his  own  fa« 
pdXjy  his  two  great  crosses  were  there  attending  upon  him  ;  then  cry 
the  gentlemen-ushers  that  go  before  him  bare-headed :  On  masters  b&> 
§wni  and  make  room  for  my  lord.  Thus,  when  he  went  down  into  the 
ball  with  a  serjeant  of  arras  before  him,  bearing  a  great  mace  of  silveri^ 
and  two  gentlemen  carrying  two  great  plates  of  silver;  and,  when  he 
came  to  the  hall-door,  there  his  mule  stood  trapped  all  in  crimson  vel- 
wt^  ixdth  a  saddle  of  the  same* 

t;  Then  were  attending  him,  when  he  was  mounted,  his  two  cross* 
JJMarers,  and  his  two  pillar-bearers,  all  upon  great  hcnrses,  and  in  fine 
fcarlet;  then  he  marched  on  with  a  train  of  gentry,  having  four  foot* 
men  about  him,  bearing  every  one  ok  them  a  pole-ax  in  his  hand :  and 
thus  passed  he  forth  till  he  came  to  Westminster,  and  there  alighted 
iad  went  in  this  manner  up  to  the  Chancery,  and  staid  a  while  at  a 
bar,  made  for  him  beneath  the  Chancery ;  and  there  he  commoned 
aometimes  with  the  judges,  and  sometimes  with  other  persons,  and  then 
went  up  to  the  Chancery,  and  sat  there  till  eleven  of  the  clock  to  hear 
suits,  and  to  determine  causes ;  and  from  thence  he  would  go  into  the 
Star-chamber,  as  occasion  served  him ;  he  neither  spared  high  nor  loW| 
but  did  judge  every  one  according  to  right. 

Every  Sunday  he  would  resort  to  the  court,  being  thdn  at  Green* 
mcb,  with  his  former  rehearsed  U8^«fiL<3L\x\\Nm^l^  twng  bis  baige  at 
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his  own  stairs,  furnished  with  yeomen  standing  upon  the  sails,  and  his 
gentlemen  within  and  about,  and  landed  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the 
Vine-tree ;  and  from  thence  he  rode  upon  his  mule  with  his  crosses, 
his  pillars,  his  hat,  and  his  broad  seal  carried  before  him  on  horseback 
along  Thames-street  until  he  came  to  Billingsgate;  and  there  he  took  his 
barge,  and  so  went  to  Gn»enwich,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained  by 
the  lords  in  the  King's  house,  being  there  with  staves  in  their  hands,  as . 
the  treasu4*er,  comptroller,  with  many  others,  and  conveyed  into  the 
King's  chamber,  and  so  went  home  ag^n  in  the  like  triumph. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Of  the  Cardinals  Magnificence  in  Ms  Houies* 

HE  lived  a  long  season  ruling  all  things  in  this  realm  appertaining' 
to  the  King  by  his  wisdom,  and  all  other  matters  of  foreign  regions,  with 
whom  the  King  had  any  occasion  to  meddk.   All  ambassadors  of  foreign' 
potentates  were  ever  disposed  by  the  cardinaFs  wisdom,  to  whom  they^ 
had  continual  access  for  their  dispatch. 

His  house  was  always  resorted  unto  like  a  Kin^s  house,  with  noble- 
men and  gentlemen;  and  when  it  pleased  the  King's  Majesty,  as  many" 
times  it  did,  he  would,  for  his  recreation,  resort  unto  the  Cardinal^* 
house,  against  whose  coming  there  wanted  no  preparations  or  goodly 
furnitures,  with  victuals  of  the  finest  sort  that  could  be  had  for  money* 
or  friendship. 

Such  pleasures  were  here  devised  for  the  King's  delight,  as  could  be 
invented  or  imagined ;  banquets  set  with  masquers  and  mummers,  in' 
such  a  costly  manner,  that  it  was  glorious  to  behold ;  there  wanted  no 
damsels  meet  tu  dance  with  the  masquers,  or  to  garnish  the  place,  for' 
the  time,  with  variety  of  other  pastimes.  Then  were  there  divers  kinds 
of  musick,  and  many  choice  men  and  women  singers  appointed  to  sing, 
who  had  excellent  voices.  I  have  seen  the  King  come  suddenly 
thither  in  a  masque,  with  a  dozen  masquers  all  in  garments  like 
shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  and  six  torch- 
bearers,  besides  their  drummers,  and  others  attending  on  them  with' 
vizards,  and  clothed  all  in  sattin.  And,  before  his  entering  into  the 
hall,  you  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the  water-gate 
without  any  noise,  where  were  laid  divers  chambers  and  guns  charged 
with  shot,  and  at  his  landing  they  were  discharged,  which  made  such  a 
rattling  noise  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder:  It  made  all  the 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ladies,  to  muse  what  it  should  mean  coming 
so  suddenly,  they  sitting  quietly  at  a  banquet.  In  this  sort  you  shall 
understand,  that  the  tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence  covered,, 
and  my  lord  cardinal  sitting  under  his  cloth  of  state,  and  there  having[ 
all  his  service  alone  ;  and  then  were  there  set  a  lady  and  a  nobleman,' 
4  gentleltaan  and  a  gentlewoman,  thoughout  all  the  tables  in  the  cham- 
hm  on  the  one  tide,  which  were  made  all  joinisg,  as  it  werey  but! 

^OL.  iV,  .'■'■••-     .        I  i    .■■•■•■     ' 
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one  table.  AH  which  order  was  done  by  my  Lord  Sands,  then  lord 
chamberlain  to  thcKiog^  and  by  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  then  comptroller 
of  the  Kin^s  house. 

Then,  immediately  after  this  great  shdt  of  guns,  the  cardinal  desired 
the  lord  chamberlain  to  see  what  it  did  mean,  as  though  be  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  they  then  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the 
Thames,  and,  returning  again,  told  him,  that  they  thought  they  were 
noblemen  and  strangers  arrivi^l  at  the  bridgp,  and  coming  as  ambassa* 
dors  from  some  foreign  prince:  With  that,  said  the  cardinal,  I  desire 
you,  because  you  can  speak  French,  to  take  the  pains  to  go  into  the 
hall,  there  to  receive  them  into  the  chamber,  where  they  shall  see  us, 
and  all  those  noble  personages,  being  merry  at  our  banquet,  desiring 
them  to  sit  down  with  us,  and  take  part  of  our  fare. 

Then  went  they  incontinently  into  the  hall,  where  they  were  receiTcd 
with  twenty  torches,  and  con\Tyed  up  into  the  chamber  with  such  a 
number  of  drums  and  flutes,  as  I  have  seldom  seen  together  at  one  time 
and  place* 

Then,  at  their  arrival  into  the  chamber,  they  went  two  and  two 
together  directly  before  the  cardinal  where  he  sat,  and  saluted  them 
very  reverently :  To  whom  the  lord  chamberlain,  for  them,  said  ;  *  Sir, 
forasmuch  as  they  are  strangers,  and  caimot  speak  English,  they  have 
desired  me  to  declare  onto  yon,  that  they,  having  understandings  at 
this  your  triumphant  banquet,  were  assembled  such  a  number  of  tair 
dames,  they  could  do  no  less,  under  the  supportation  of  yoorgnu^e^ 
than  to  view  as  well  their  incomparable  beauties,  as  to  accompany  them 
at  mumchance,  and  after  that  to  dance  with  them,  so  lo  beget  their 
better  acquaintance/ 

And,  furthermore,  they  require  of  your  g^zce  license,  to  accom- 
pUsh  this  cause  of  their  coming. 

When  the  cardinal  said  he  was  willing,  and  very  well  content  they 
should  do  so. 

Then  vrent  the  masquers,  and  £rst  saluted  all  the  dames,  and  thai 
returned  to  the  most  worthy,  and  there  opened  the  great  cup  of  ^d, 
filled  with  crowns,  and  other  pieces,  to  cast  at. 

Thus  perasing  all  the  gentlewomen,  of  some  they  won,  and  to  some 
they  lost.  And,  having  viewed  all  the  ladies,  they  returned  to  the 
cardinal  with  gjreat  reverence,  pouring  down  all  tiieir  gpid,  which  was 
above  two  hundred  crowns.  At  all,  quoth  the  f  r»linal^  uid  cstiii^  ;&£ 
dye  he  won  it,  whereat  was  made  great  joy. 

Then,  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lend  chamberlain,  I  pray  yon  pi 
tell  them«  that  to  me  it  seemeth  that  there  should  be  a  milJi  wan 
amongst  them,  that  better  deserves  to  sit  in  this  place  than  l,  to  whom 
I  should  gladly  surrender  the  same,  according  to  my  dor^,  if  I 
knew  him. 

Then  spoke  my  kud  chamberlain  to  them  in  French*  dedanqg  my 
lord  cardinal's  words;  and,  they  rounding  him  ag^  in  the  car,  the  lord 
dbomberiai  n  said  unto  my  lord  cardinal : 

Sir,  qooth  he^  they  oonfieas  that  amoi^  them  k  such  a  noh^  pcDo- 
^  whom,  if  jnnr  j[Firr  rin  pnint  nut  frwa  thr  nrit.  hr  ii  f wnii  nirjJ 

dhrfcac  hiawci^  and  to  Mccept  rfjoarplacfoit  wiUagHy^ 
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With  that  the  cardinal,  taking  good  advice,  went  amongst  them ; 
and  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  it  secmeth  to  me,  that  the  gentleman  with 
the  black  beard  should  be  he;  and  with  that  he  rose  out  of  his  chair, 
and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard,  with  the 
cup  in  his  hand :  But  the  cardinal  was  mistakeni  for  the  person  to 
whom  he  then  offered  his  cKair  was  Sir  "Edward  Nevill,  a  comely  knight, 
and  of  a  goodly  personage,  who  did  more  resemble  his  Majesty's  person 
than  any  othi  r  in  that  masque. 

The  King,  seeing  the  cardinal  so  deceived  in  his  choice,  could  not 
forbear  laughing,  but  pulled  down  his  vizard,  and  Sir  Edward  Nevill's 
also,  with  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  cbear,  that  all  the  noble 
estates  desired  his  Highness  to  take  his  place:  To  whom  the  King 
made  answer,  that  he  would  first  go  and  shift  him :  And  thereupon  he 
went  into  the  cardinal's  bed-chamber,  where  was  a  great  fire  prepared 
for  him,  and  there  he  newly  apparelled  -himself  with  rich  and  princely 
garments  ;  and,  in  the  King's  absence,  the  dishes  of  the  banquet  were 
clean  taken  away,  and  the  tables  covered  again  with  new  and  perfumed 
cloaths,  every  man  sitting  still  until  the  King's  Majesty,  with  his 
masquers,  came  in  among  them,  every  man  new  apparelled. 

Then  the  King  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding 
every  person  to  sit  still  as  they  did  before ;  and  then  came  in  a  new 
banquet  before  his  Majesty  of  two  hundred  dishes,  and  so  they  passed 
the  night  in  banqueting  and  dancing  untii  morning,  which  much 
rejoiced  the  cardinal,  to  see  his  sovereign  lord  so  pleasant  at  his  house. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  original  Instrument  of  the  CardinaVs  Tally  Mistress  Anne  BuUen. 

NOW  you  shall  understand,  that  the  young  lord  of  Northumberland 
attended  upon  my  lord  cardinal,  who,  when  the  cardinal  went  to  court, 
would  ever  have  conference  with  Mistress  Anne  Bullen,  who  then  was 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen  Catharine,  insomuch  that  at  last 
they  were  contracted  together,  which,  when  the  King  heard,  he  was 
much  moved  thereat,  for  he  had  a  private  affection  to  her  biriiself, 
which  was  not  yet  discovered  to  any,  and  then  advised  the  cardinal 
to  send  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  father,  and  take  order  to 
dissolve  the  contract  made  between  the  said  parties;  which  th^  lord 
cardinal  did,  after  a  sharp  reprehension,  in  r^ard  he  was  contracted 
without  the  King  and  his  father's  knowledge:  He  sent  for  his  father^ 
who  came  to  London  very  speedily,  and  came  first  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
as  all  great  personages  did,  that  in  such  sort  were  sent  for,  of  whom 
they  were  advertised  of  the  cause  of  their  sending  for :  And,  when  the 
earl  was  come,  he  was  presently  brought  to  the  cardinal  into  the  gallery. 
After  %hose  meeting,  my  lord  cardinal  and  he  were  in  secret  com- 
monication  a  long  space ;  after  their  long  discourse,  and  drinking  n, 
mp  of  wijM^  the  earl  dcfiarted,  aad^  al  Ut  going  aw^y,  he  sat  d<mii 
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at  the  gallery  end  in  the  hall,  upon  a  form,  and,  being  setf  called  his 
son  unto  hiro,  and  said : 

Son,  quoth  he,  even  as  thou  art,  and  ever  hast  been  a  proud, 
disdainful,  and  very  unthrifty  master,  so  thou  hast  now  declared 
thjfself :  Wherefore  what  joy,  what  pleasure,  what  comfort,  or  what 
solace  can  I  conceive  in  thee  ?  That  thus,  without  discretion,  hast 
Abused  thyself,  having  neither  regard  to  me  thy  natural  father,  nor  unto 
thy  natural  sovereign  lord,  to  whom  all  honest  and  loyal  subjects  bear 
faithful  obedience,  nor  yet  to  the  prosperity  of  thy  own  estate;  but  hast 
so  unadvisedly  ensnared  thyself  to  her  for  whom  thou  hast  purchased 
the  King's  high  displeasure,  intolerable  for  any  subject  to  sustain.  And, 
but  that  the  King  doth  consider  the  lightness  of  thy  head,  and  wilful 
qualities  of  thy  person,  his  displeasure  and  indignation  wore  sufficient  to 
cast  me,  and  all  my  posterity,  into  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  But 
he,  being  my  singular  good  lord,  and  favourable  prince,  and  my  lord 
cardinal  my  very  good  friend,  have,  and  do  clearly  excuse  me  in  thy 
lewdness,  and  do  rather  lament  thy  folly,  than  malign  thee,  and  have 
advised  an  order  to  be  taken  for  thee,  to  whom  both  1  and  you  arc 
more  bound,  than  we  conceive  of.  I  pray  to  God  that  this  may  be 
a  sufficient  admonition  unto  thee,  to  use  thyself  more  wisely  hereafter; 
for,  assure  thyself,  that,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy  prodigality,  thou 
wilt  be  the  last  earl  of  our  house :  For  thy  natural  inclination,  thou 
i&rt  masterful  and  prodigal,  to  consume  all  that  thy  progenitors  have, 
with  great  travel,  gathered  and  kept  together  with  honour:  But, having 
the  King's  Majesty  my  singular  good  lord,  I  trust,  1  assure  thee, 
so  to  order  my  succession,  that  thou  shall  consume  thereof  but  a 
little. 

For  I  do  nnt  intend,  I  tell  thee  truly,  to  make  thee  heir;  for,  thanks 
be  to  God,  I  have  more  boys,  that,  I  trust,  will  use  themselves  much 
better,  and  prove  more  like  to  wise  and  honest  men;  of  whom  I  will 
chase  the  most  likely  to  succeed  me. 

Now,  good  masters  and  gentlemen,  quoth  he  unto  us,  it  may  be 
yDur  chances  hereafter,  when  I  am  dead,  to  see  those  things,  that  1 
^aye  spoken  to  my  son,  prove  as  true  as  I  now  speak  them ;  yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  desire  you  all  to  be  his  friends,  and  tell  him  liis  ikults  in 
what  he  doth  amiss;  wherein  you  shall  shew  yourselves  friendly  to 
bim ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave  of  you.  And,  son,  go  your  ways  unto 
my  lord  your  master,  and  serve  him  diligently ;  and  so  parted,  and  went 
down  into  the  hall,  and  took  his  barge. 

Then,  after  long  and  large  debating  the  matter  about  the  Lord 
Ptercy's  assurance  to  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen,  it  was  devised,  that  the 
tofttract  should  be  infringed  and  dissolved,  and  that  the  Lord  Pieicy 
should  marry  one  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbur/s  daughters.  And  so, 
indeed,  not  long  after  he  did;  whereby  the  former  contract  was 
broken  and  dissolved,  wherewith  Mrs.  Anne  was  greatly  displeased; 
•promising,  That,  if  ever  it  lay  in  her  power,  she  would  do  the  cardinal 
some  displeasure;  which  indeed  she  afterwards  did;  But  yet  he  was 
not  altogether  to  be  blamed,  for  he  did  nothing,  but  what  the  King 
commanded;  whereby  the  Lord  Piercy  was  charged  to  avoid  her 
company*    And  so  was  she,  for  a  time,  did^is^d  the  eoiirti  and  lent 
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liome  to  her  father;  whereat  she  was  much  troubled  and  perplexed^ 
for  ^11  this  time  she  knew  nothing  of  the  King's  intended  purpose^ 
iut  we  may  see,  when  fortune  doth  begin  to  frown,  bow  she  caa 
compass  a  matter  of  displeasure,  through  a  far  fejched  mark  :  Now^ 
therefore,  of  the  grudge,  how  it  began,  that  in  process  x>f  tim«  wrougbt 
the  cardinal's  utter  destruction. 


CHAP,  X. 
€^  Mrs,  Anne  BuUen^s  Favoitr  with  the  King*  > 

OH  Lord,  what  a  great  God  art  thou!  that  workest  tbj  wondeit^ 
90  secretly,  that  they  are  not  perceivedi  until  they  be  brought  to  pass* 
and  finished. 

Attend  now,  good  reader,  to  this  story  following,  and  note  ervry- 
eircumstance,  and  thou  shaJt,  at  the  end,  perceive  a  wonderful  woric 
of  God  against  such  as  forget  him  and  his  benefits. 

Therefore,  I  say,  consider ;  after  this  my  Lord  Piercy^s  troublesome 
business  was  over,  and  all  things  brought  to  an  end,  then  Mrs.  Ann« 
BuUen  was  again  admitted  to  the  court ;  where  she  flourished  in  great 
estimation  and  honour,  having  always  a  prime  grudge  against  my  lord 
cardinal,  for  breaking  the  contract  between  the  Lord  Piercy  and 
herself,  supposing  it  had  been  his  own  device  and  no  other's ;  and  she, 
at  last,  knowing  the  King's  pleasure,  and  the  depth  of  his  secrets,  thea- 
began  to  look  very  haughtily ,  and  •  stout,  lacking  no  manner  of  rick 
apparel,  or  jewels,  that  money  could  purchase. 

It  was,  therefore,  imagt^ed  by  many  through  the  court,  that  she^ 
being  in  such  favour,  might  do  much  with  the  King,  and  obtain  any^ 
suit  of  him  for  her  friends.  All  this  while,  she  being  in  this  estimation 
in  all  places,  there  was  no  doubt^  but*  good  Queen  Catharine,  having 
this  gentlewoman  daily  attending  upon  her,  both  heard  by  report,  and 
saw  with  her  eyes,  how  all  things  tendfd  against  her  good  ladyship; 
although  she  seemed  neither  to  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen,  nor  the  King,  to 
curry  any  spark  of  discontent,  or  displeasure ;  bui  accepted  all  diings 
in  good  part,  and  >vith  great  wisdom,  and  much  patience  dissembled 
the  same,  having  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen  in  more  estimation  for  the  King's 
sake,  than  when  she  was  with  her  before,  declaring  herself  indeed  to  be 
a  very  patient  Grissel,  as,  by  her  long  patience  in  all  her  troubles,  shall 
hereafter  most  plainly  appear. 

.  .For  the  King  was  now  so  enamoured  of  this  young  gentle woraapi 
that  he  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  advance  her. 

This  being  perceived  by  all  the  great  lords  of  the  court,  who  bore 
a  secret  grudge  against  ray  lord  cardinal,  for  that. they  could  not  rule 
in  the  kingdom  as  they  would  for  him,  because  he  was  Dominrnfac 
totum  with  the  King,  and  ruled  as  well  the  great  lords,  as  the  mean 
subjects;  whereat  they  took  an  occasion  to  work  him  out  of  the 
KiQg'a  toouri  and  consequently  themselves  inito  more  estimation^ 
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And,  after  long  and  secret  consultation  with  themselves,  how  to 

bring  this  matter  to  pass,  they  knew  very  well,  that  it  was  somewhat 

difficult  for  them  to   do  absolutely  of   themselves;    wherefore  they 

perceiving  the  great  affection  and  love,  the   King  bore  to  Mrs.  Anne 

BuUen,  supposing  in  their  judgments,  that  she  would  be  a  fit  instrument 

to  bring  their  earnest  intentions  to  pass,  therefore  they  often  consulted 

with  her  to  that  purpose ;  and  she,  having  both  a  very  good    wit,  and 

also  an  inward  grudge  and  displeasure  against  my  lord  Cardinal,  was 

ever  as  ready  to  accomplish  their  desires,  as  they  were  themselves ; 

wherefore  there  was  no  more  to  do,  but  only  to  imagine  an  occasion  to 

work  their  malice  by  some  pretended  circumstances.     Then  did  they 

daily  invent    divers   devices   how   to  effect  their  purpose;    but   the 

enterprise  thereof  was  so  dangerous,  that,  though  they  would  fain  have 

attempted  the  matter  with  the  King,  yet  durst  they  not,  for  they  knew 

the  great  zeal  the  King  did  bear  unto  the  cardinal ;  and  this  they  knew 

very  well.  That,  if  the  matter  they  should  propound  against  him,  was 

not  grounded  upon  a  just  and  urgent  cause,  the  Kin^s  love  was  such 

towards  him,  and  his  wit  such  withal^  that  he  could  with  his  policy 

mnquish  all  their  enterprises,  and  then,  after  ^hat,  requite  them  in  the 

like  nature,  to  their  utter  ruin. 

Therefore  they  were  compelled  to  forbear  their  plots,  till  they  might 
have  some  better  ground  to  worii  upon.  And  now  the  cardivAi, 
perceiving  the  great  seal,  the  King  bore  to  this  gentlewoman,  framed 
himself  to  please  her,  as  well  as  the  King:  To  that  end,  therefore,  he 
prepares  great  banquets  and  feasts,  to  entertain  the .  King  and  her, 
at  his  own  house,  she  all  this  while  dissembling  the  secret  grudge  in  her 
hreast.  Now  the  cardinal  began  to  grow  into  wonderful  inventions 
not  heard  of  before  in  England ;  and  the  love  between  this  glorious 
lady  and  the  King  grew  to  such  perfection,  that  divers .  thingi 
were  imagined,  whereof  I  forbear  here  to  speak,  until  I  come  to  the 
proper  place* 


CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Variance  between  the  French  King  and  the  Duke  ^  Bourbmf 
whojied  to  the  City  of  Fam^  where  the  King  heeieged  Mm, 

THEN  began  a  certain  grudge  between  the  French  King  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  to  break  out,  insomuch  that  the  Duke,  bd^  now.  at 
variance  with  the  house  of  France,  was  compelled,  for  safeguard  ofhb 
life,  to  fiy  and  forsake  his  country,  fearing  the  King's  inalice  and 
indignation. 

The  cardinal,  having  intelligence  hereof,  contrived,  that  the  King 
our  Sovereign  Lord  should  obtain  the  duke  to  be  his  general  in  his 
wars  agaii)st  the  French  King,  with  whom  our  king  had  then  an  occasiee 
of  war ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  Duke  of  Ebuibob  wias  fled  to  the 
emperor  to  invite  him  to  the  like  purpose,  where  he  roofed  the  King 
in  this  matter.    And,  after  the  King  was  advised  dieir^f,  and  conoeif^- 
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ed  the  cardinars  invention,  he  mused  more  and  more  of  this  matter^^ 
until  it  came  into  a  consultation  amongst  the  council ;  so  that  it  was 
concluded,  that  an  ambassador  should  be  sent  to  the  emperor  about 
this  matter.  And  it  was  fiirCher  concluded,  that  the  King  and  the 
emperor  should  join  in  those  wars  against  the  French  King ;  and  thai 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  should  be  the  King  of  England's  champidt)', 
and  general  in  the  field,  who  had  a  number  of  good  soldiers,  over  and 
besides  the  emperor's  army,  which  was  not  small ;  and  that  the  King 
should  pay  the  duke  monthly  wages  for  himself  and  his  retinue. 

For  which  purpose  John  Russel,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Bedford,  lay  continually  beyond  the  seas  in  a  secret  place,  bofh 
to  receive  money  from  the  King,  and  to  pay  the  same  monthly  to  the 
duke ;  so  that  the  duke  began  the  wars  with  the  French  King  in  his 
own  territories  and  dukedom,  which  the  King  had,  gotten  into  his  owa 
hands,  being  not  perfectly  known  to  the  duke's  enemies,  that  he  had 
any  aid  from  our  Sovereign  Lord ;  and  thus  he  wrought  the  French 
King  much  displeasure,  insomuch  that  the  French  King  was  constrained 
to  prepare  a  present  army,  and,  in  his  own  person,  to  resist  ihfi 
duke's  power.  And,  battle  being  joined,  the  King  drove  him  to  take 
Pavia,  a  strong  town  in  Italy^  with  his  host  of  men,  for  his  security ; 
where  the  King  incamped  himself  wonderfully  strong,  intending  to  close 
the  duke  within  the  town,  lest  he  should  issue  out,  and  skirmish  with 
him. 

The  French  King  in  his  camp  sent  secretly  into  England  a  private 
person  (being  a  very  witty  man)  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  his  master 
and  our  Sovereign  Lord ;  his  name  was  John  Jokin,  who  was  kept  as 
secretly  as  might  be,  no  man  having  intelligence  of  his  arrival;  for 
he  was  no  Frenchman  born,  but  an  Italian,  a  man  of  no  jgreat  estimation 
in  France,  nor  known  to  be  much  in  his  master's  favour,  but  taken  to 
be  a  merchant;  and,  for  his  subtle  wit>  was  elected  to  treat  of  such 
an  ambassage,  *as  the  French  King  had  given  him  in  commission. 

This  Jokin  was  secretly  conveyed  to  Richmond,  and  there  staid, 
until  such  time  as  the  cardinal  resorted  thither  to  him,  where,  after 
Easter  term  was  ended,  he  kept  his  feast  of  Whitsontide  very  solemnly ; 
in  which  season,  my  lord  cardinal  caused  this  Jokin  divers  times  to 
dine  with  him,  who  seemed  to  be  both  witty,  and  of  good  behaviour. 
He  cojitinued  long  in  England  after  this,  till,  at  the  last,  as  it  should 
seem,  he  had  brought  the  matter,  which  he  had  in  commission,  to  pass. 
Whereupon,  the  King  sent  out  immediately  a  restraint  unto  Sir  John 
Russel,  that  he  should  retain  that  month's  pay  still  In  his  hands,  until 
the  Kin^s  pleasure  should  be  further  made  known,  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  the  duke,  being  then  incamped  within  the  town  of  Pavia. 
For  want  of  which  money,  the  duke  and  his  men  were  much  dismay* 
ed,  when  they  saw  no  money  come,  as  it  was  wont  to  do ;  and,  being 
in  this  dangerous  case,  where  victuals  began  to  grow  scanty  and  very 
dear,  they  imagined  many  ways  wliat  should  be  the  reasoio.  that. the 
King's  money  came  not;  some  said^this.  and  some  said  that^  mtttrustinj; 
aotbiog  Iw  than  the  true  cause  thereor. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Baurbor^i  Stratagem,  and  Vktofy^  wierem  tie  Frenek 

King  was  taken  Prisoner . 

NOW  the  duke  and  his 'soldiers  were  in  great  nii$ery,  for  want  of 

yictoais,  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  conld,  by  no  means,  get 

wil&n  the  town :  Hereupon^  the  captains  and  soldiers  began  to  grudge 

and  murmur,  being,  for  want  of  victuals,  all  like  to  perish  ;  and,  being 

in  this  extremity,  came  before  the  duke,  and  said,  *  Sir,  we  must, 

of  force  and  necessity,  yield  to  our  enemies;  and  better  were  it  for 

tis  so  to  do,  than  to  starve  like  dogs/    But,  when  the  duke  heard  this, 

lie  replied,  with   weeping  tears,  ^  Sirs,   you  have  proved  yourselves 

iraliant  men,    and  of  noble  hearts,  in  this  service ;    and,   for  your 

necessity^  whereof  I  myself  do  participate,  1  do  not  a  little  lament; 

but  I  shall  desire  you,  as  you  are  noble  in  heart  and  courage,  so  to 

itake  patience^  for  two  or  three  days,  and,  if  succour  come  not  then 

from  the  King  of  England,  as  I  doubt  nothing  less.  I  will  then  consent 

to  you  all,  to  put  ourselves  and  lives  unto  the  mercy  of  our  enemies;' 

whereunto  they  all  agreed,  and  tarried  till  two  days  were  passed, 

expecting  relief  from   the  King :  Then,  the  fluke,  seeing  no  remedy, 

'  called  his  noble  captains'  and  soldiers  before  biro,  and,  weeping,  said, 

*  Vou  noble-men,  and  captains,  we  must  yield  ourselves  unto  our 

enemies,  or  else  famish;  and,  to  yield  the  town  and  ourselves,  I  know 

well  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies ;  as  for  my  part,  I  pass  not  for  their 

Cruelties,  for  1  shall  suffer  death,  1  know  very  well,  most  cruelly,  if  I 

come  once  into  their  hands :  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  myself  that  I  do 

lament,  it  is  for  your  sakes,  it  is  for  your  lives,  and  for  the  safeguard 

pi  your  persons,  for,  so  that  you  might  escape  your  enemies  hands, 

I  would  willingly  suffer  death.    Good  companions,  and  noble  soldiers, 

I  do  require  you  all,  considering  the  miserable  calamities  and  dangers 

we  are  in,  at  this  present,  to  sell  our  lives  most  dearly,  rather  than  to 

'  l>e  murdered  like  beasts ;  therefore,  if  you  all  consent  with  me,  we 

will  take  upon  us,  this  night,  to  give  our  enemies  assault,  and,  by  that 

means,  we  may  either  escape,  or  else  give  tham  an  overthrow ;  for  it 

were  better  to  die  in  the  field,  like  men,  then  to  live,  prisoners,  miserably 

in  captivity;  to  which  they  all  agreed. 

'  Then,  (quoth  the  duke)  you  all  perceive  the  enemies  camp  is 
strong,  and  there  is  no  way*  to  enter  upon  them,  but  one,  and  that 
entry  is  planted  with  great  ordnance,  and  strength  of  men,  so  that  it  n 
impossible  to  attain  to  our  enemies,  that  way,  to  fight  with  them  in 
their  camp ;  and  also,  how  of  late,  you  perceive,  they  have  bad 
but  small  doubt  of  us,  in  regard  they  h&ve  kept  but  slender  watch.  ^ 
f  Therefore,  my  advice  is,  there  shall  issue  out  of  the  town,  in  the 
'^ead  ti^nie  of  the  night,  from  us,  a  certain  number  of  you,  that  be  die 
most  likely  to  assault  the  camp,  and  they  shall  give  the  assauH, 
fecretly,  against  the  place  of  the  entry,  which  is  most  strong  and 
^nrincible^  which  force,  and  v^iant  assault,  shall  be  to  than,  of  die 
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tamp^  so  doubtful,  that  tbey  will  turn  the  strength  of  the  entry,  that 
lieth  overragainst  your  assault^  to  beat  you  from  your  purpose ;  then 
will  I  cnteir  out,  at  the  postern  gate,  and  come  to  the  place  of  their 
strength  newly  turned,  and  there,  before  they  be  aware,  will  I  enter, 
and  fight  with  them  in' the  camp,  and  win  their  ordnance,  which  thr^ 
have  newly  turned,  and  beat  them  with  their  own  pieces,  and  then  may 
^ou  come,  and  join  with  me  in  the  field/ 

This  device  pleased  them  all  wonderful  well,  who  did  then  prepare 
themselves,  all  that  day,  for  that  device,  and  kept  themselves  secret 
and  close,  without  any  noise,  or  shot  of  pieces,  in  the  town,  which 
g^ve.the  enemy,  the  less  fear  of  the  assault ;  for,  at  night,  they  went 
iall  to  their  tenW,  and  couched  quietly,  nothing  mistrusting  what  after 
happened  ;  so,  in  the  dead  of  (he  night,  when  they  were  all  at  rest, 
^e  assailants  issued  out  of  the  town,  and  there,  according  to  the 
duke's  appointment,  they  gave  so  cruel  and  fierce  an  assault,  that  they, 
in  the  c&mp,  had  much  ado  to  withstand  them  ;  Hud  then,  aslhedukct 
before  declared,  they,  within,  were  compelled  to  turn  the  shot^  that  lay 
at  the  entry,  against  the  assault ;  then  issued  out  the  duke,  and,  wid^ 
him,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen-hundred  men,  or  more,  secretly  in  the 
night.  The  enemy  being  ignorant  of  his  coming,  until  he  entered  the 
field,  and,  at  his  entry,  he  took  all  the  ordnance  that  lay  there,  and 
slew  the  gunners ;  then  charged  the  pieces  against  the  enemies,'  and  slew 
them  wonderfully,  and  cut  down  their  tents  and  pavilions,  and 
murdered  many  therein^  before  they  were  aware  of  his  coming,  suspect* 
ing  nothing  less  than  his  entry;  so  that  he  won  the  field,  before  the 
King  could  arise,  and  the  King  was  taken  in  his  lodging,  before  he  was 
harpcssed.  And,  when  the -duke  had  won  the  field,  the  French  King 
taken,  and  his  men  slain ;  his  tents  robbed  and  spoiled,  and  the  Kinsft 
coficrs  searched ;  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  found  the  league,  under  rae 
gre^t  seal  of  Eiigland,  newly  made,  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  French  King,  whereby  he  perceived  the  impediment  of  his  money, 
which  should  have  come  to  him  from  the  -King,  having,  upon  due 
search  of  this  matter,  further  intelligence,  that  all  this  business  was 
devised  by  the  cardinal  of  England :-  Whereupon,  the  duke  conceived 
cticfh' indignation  against  the  cardinal,  that  he  went  immediately  to 
'Rome,  and  there  intended  to  sack  the  town,  and  to  have  taken  the 
Tope  ;  but,  at  the  first  assault  of  the  town',  the  duke  was  the  first  man 
that  was  there  slain;  notwithstanding,  the  captains  continued  their 
assaults,  and,  at  la$t,  many  of  the  town  fled,  with  the  Pope,  to  the 
Castle  of  Angelo,  where  he  continued  in  great  calamity. 
'  I  have  written  this  history  more  at  large,  because  it  was  thought  the 
'cause  of  aH  this  mischief;  wherefore,  you  may  see,  whatsoever  a  man 
doth  purpose,'  be  he  prince  or  prelate,  yet  God  dispatcheth  all  things 
jat  his  pleasure  and  will,  it  being  a  folly  for  any  wise  man  to  take  upon 
him  any  weighty  enterprise  of  his  own  vdll,  without  calling  upon 
Cod,  for  his  grace  and  assistance  in  all  his  proceedings. 

I  have  seen  princes,  either  when  they  would  call  a  parliament,  or 
any  other  great  assembly,  that  they  would  first  call  to  God,  most 
reverently,  for  his  grace  therein;  and  now  I  see  the  contrary, as  it  seems^ 
^ity  trust  more  to  their  own  minds  and  wills,  than  to  God's  good 
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gHKe,  Mid,  even  tlierpafier,  oftentimes  do  their  -matten  take  efiect; 
wticrefore,  not  only  in  this  history,  but  divers  others,  may  be  percdvy 
td  a|08t  evident  exainplcs.  Yet  I  see  no  man,  almost,  in  authority,  or 
hig^. estate,  regard  the  same ;  which  is  the  greater  pitv,  and  the  mpre.tq 
be  lamented.  Now  here  I  desist  to  speak  any  furtner  of  thb  mattei^ 
«&d  lopiOGeed  to  others. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Q^iAc  lirenck  Kin§^s  tUdanjption  cwt  of  Captioity^  and  the  Carimatt* 

Ambauage  into  France*. 

UPON  the  taking  of  the  French  King,  there  were  divers  consulta- 
ttem^  aid  various  opinions  amongjst  the  council ;  some  held,  that  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  could  invade  the  realm  of  France,  and  might 
easily  conquer  the  same ;  forasmuch  as  the  King,  with  the  most  part 
of  the  noblemen  of  France,  were  in  captivity;  some  said  again,  that 
tb9  Kifigl  our  master,  ought  to  have  had  the  French  King  prisoner^ 
fcimspiucb  as  he  was  taken  by  our  King's  champion,  and  captain-ge- 
neHal,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Emperor;  insomuch  that  the 
King  was  advised,  thereby,  to  occasion  of  war  against  the  EmpercM-, 
because  he  kept  the  King  of  France  out  of  our  King's  possession,  with 
divers  imaginations  and  devices,  as  their  fancies  served,  which  were  too 
long  here  to  relate. 

"Thus  were  they  in  long  consideration,  whereof  every  man  in  the 
court  talked  as  his  fancy  served  him,  until,  at  the  last,  divers  ambasi" 
sadorsy  from  the  lealm  of  France,  came  to  the  King  our  Lord,  desiring 
Van  to  take  order  with  the  Emperor  for  the  French  Kina's  delivery,  as 
his.Highness's  wisdom  should  think  best,  wherein  my  Lord  Cardinal 
bore  great  rule ;  so  that,  after  great  deliberation  and  advice  taken,  it 
was  thought  good,  by  the  Cardinal,  that  the  Emperor  should  deliver 
tte  French  King  out  of  his  ward,  upon  sufficient  pledges. 

And,  afterwu^s,  it  was  thought  meet,  that  the  King's  two  sons,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  should  be  delivered, 
in  hostage,  for  security  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  our.  Sovereign 
Lord,  upon  all  such  demands  and  requests,  as  should  be  demanded  of 
die  French  King,  as  well  by  the  Emperor,  as  by  our  sovereign  Lord. 

The  Cardinal  lamenting  the  French  Kin^s  captivity,  and  t£e  Pope's 
great advereity,  who  yet  remained  in. the  castle  of  Angelo,  either  as 
prisoner,  or  else  for  defence  against  his.  enemies,  endeavoured,  and  lar 
boured  all  that  he  could,  with  the  King  and  his  council,  to  take  some 
order,  for  the  quietness  of  them  both. 

At  the  last,  as  you  heard  before,  divers  of  the  great  states,  and 
lords  of  the  council,  with  my  Lady  Anne,  lay  in.  continuid,  wait,  to 
espy  a  convenient  occasion,  to  take  the  Cardinal  in  a  snare. 

Therefore,  they  consulted  with  the  Cardinal,  and  informed  him,  that 
they  thought  it  a  necessary  time  for  him,  to  take  upon  hin^  the  King's 
conimissioD,  to  travel  beyond  the  seas,  and,  by  his  wisdom,  to  coUf 
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pass  »  pces^int  peace  amongst  these  great  princes  and  poteatate^^  ftncQik* 
raging  1m ra  thereto,  .and  alledgjng^  that  it  was  more  meet  for  his  wii|^ 
dom,  discretion,  and  aiithority,  to  bring  «o  weighty  a  matter  to  pasiy 
than  any  other  within  this  realm ;  their  intent  was  no  other,  but  to 
get  him  from  the  King,  that  they  might  adventure,  by  the  help  o^ 
their  chief  mislress,  to  deprave  him  unto  the  King,  and  so,  in  his'  «b« 
senre,  bring  hi'm  into  his  disgrace,  or,  at  the  least,  to  be  in  less  esti* 
mation. 

Well,  the  matter  was  so  handled,  that  the  Cardinal  was  commanded 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  journey^  which  he  took  upon  him,  but,  whe* 
ther  willingly  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  made  to 
short  abode,  after  the  perfect  resolution  thereof,  that  he  caused  all 
things  to  be  prepared  speedily  for  his  journey,  and  every  one  of  his  aer# 
vants  were  appointed,  that  should  attend  him  in  the  same. 

When  all  things  were  concluded,  and  provided  for  this  noble  jouroe^, 
he  advanced  forwards,  in  the  name  of  Crod*  My  Lord  ha^  with  biin 
such  of  the  lords  and  bishops,  as  were  not  of  the  conspiracy. 

Then  marched  he  forward  from  his  new  house  aC  Westminster, 
through  all  London,  over  London-bridge,  having  a  great  many  gentler* 
men,  in  a  rank,  before  him,  in  velvet  coats,  and,  the  most  part  of  thfoif 
with  chains  of  gold  about  thrir  necks.  And  all  his  yeomen  £9Uoweii 
him,  with  noblemen,  and  grfat  m^n's  servants,'  all  in  orang^t^wny  c<)y»t8| 
and  the  cardinal's  liat,  with  T.  and  C.  for  Thomas  Caniina],  emhitn^ 
dered  upon  them,  as  well  upon  his  .own  servants  cpaU,  as  all  the  r^t  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  his  sumpter  mules,  which  were  twenty,  and  mori^' 
in  number :  and  when  all  his  carriages  and  carts,  and  other  his  tmOf 
were  passed  before,  he  rode  very  sumptuously,  like  a  cardinal,  with  the 
rest  of  his  train, ;  on  hip  inule,.with  his  spare  mute^  and  hit  spare  horse, 
covered  with,  crimson  velvet,  ankd  gilded  stirru  ps,,  following  him»  .  AxiAi 
before  him,  he  had.  his  two  great  silver  crosses,  his  two  pillars  oi  tilver^ 
the  King'ii  broacUfeal  of  England,  and  his  cardinal'^  hat,  and  a  gentle* 
man  carrying  hi»  balance,  otherwise  called  his  clok^-bag,  which  wak 
made  of  fine  scarlet,  all  embroidered,  very  richly,  with  gold.  Thm 
he  passed  thipugh  London,  jas  J  said  before ;.  fmd«  all  the  way  in /hit 
said  journey,  he  was  th unfurnished,  having  his  harbingers,  in  ev^ry  plaoei 
b^re,  which  prepared  k>dgings  for;  hiin,  and  his  said  train. 

The  £rst  journey  he  made  was  two  miles  beyond  Deptfofd  in  Kenty 
to  Sir  Richfird  Wiltsbire'9  hpuse;  the  rest  of  bis  train  were  lodged  in 
Deptford,  find  in  the  country  thereabouts. 

The  next  day;  he  marched  jto  Rochester,  where  he  lay  in  the  bishoj^'t 
palace,  and  thje  resi  wcpce  lodged  in  the  city.  ' 

The  third  d^yibe  fpde  from  thencp  to  Fevendiam,  and  there  lodjged 
in. the  abbey,  and  hjs. train  in  the  town,  and  some  about  in  the  country* 

The  fourth  day,  he  rode  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  the  bishop  of  the  city,  and  there  he  continued  four  or  five 
days.  In  which  tealwii  was  the  jubilee,  and  a  great  &ir  in  the  town, 
by  reason  it  wais  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  their  patron ;  upon  which 
day  th^re  wa3  a  (Bolema  proctssion,  wherein  my  Lord  Cardinal  was  in 
his  legantine  oroaoMDtS)  with  hit  hat  opon  his  head,  who  commanded 
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tbiB  moQkf  mod  the  cpuie,  to  sing  the  Latiii  after  diis  sort,  'Socte  JCkm 
iM|pn>  Pi^pa  NottroClemeHie/  and,  in  thb  manDer,  permed  the  Latin 
Anmg^;  my  Lord  Cardinal  kneeling  at  a  stool  bdfote  the  qmre-door, 
jHrepared  for  him,  with  carpets  and  CQahious:  all  the  mooka,  and  the 
qmstf  stood  in  the  body,  sing^is  the  Litany  ;  at  which  time  I  saw  my 
Lofd  Carding  weep  tenderly,  which  James  I,  and  others,  conceiTed  to 
be  for  griefy  that  the  Pope  was  in  such  calamity  and  danger  of  the 
lance-knight!. 

The  next  day,  1  was  sent  with  letters  firom  my  Lord  to  a  Cardinal  in 
Calais,  in  post,  so  diat  f  was,  the  same  ni^t,  in  Calais.  At  my  arri- 
iral,  I  found,  standing  upon  the  pier,  without  the  Lanthom-gate,  all  the 
council  of  the  town,  to  whom  I  deli?ered  up  my  message,  and  my 
letters,  before  I  entered  the  town ;  where  I  lay  until  my  Lord  came 
thither,  who  arrived  two  days  after  my  coming  thither,  before  eight 
cTclock  in  the  morning,  and  was  received  of  all  the  noble  officers  and 
council  of  the  town,  and  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  with  procession,  the 
clerks  beii^  in  rich  copes,  having  many  rich  crosses. 

In  the  Lanthom-gate,  a  stool,  with  cushions  and  carpcto,  was  set 
|br  him,  where  he  kneded,  and  made  his  prayers:  at  which  time,  they 
fenced  him  in  with  seiaures  of  silver,  and  sprinkled  water ;  that  done, 
lli^  passed  on  before  him,  in  procession,  until  he  came  unto  St.  Mary\ 
church,  where,  at  the  hi^  altar,  turning  him  to  the  people,  he  gave 
them  his  benediction  and  pardon,  and  then  he  repaired,  with  a  great 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  a  place  in  the  town,  called 
the  Chequer,  where  he  kept  his  house,  so  long  as  he  abode  in  the 
town,  going  immediately  into  his  naked  bed,  because  he  was  some* 
what  troubled  with  sickness,  by  reason  of  his  passage  by  sea« 

That  night  he  called  unto  him  Monsieur  de  Bees,  Captain  of  Bui* 
loigne,  with  divers  others  gallants  and  gentlemen,  who  had  dined  with 
him  diat  day,  and,  having  some  further  consultation  with  my-  Lord  Car- 
dinal, he,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  departed  again  to  BuUoigne. 

Thus  my  Lcnid  was  daily  visited  with  one  or  other  of  the  French 
nobility. 

When  all  his  train  and  carriage  were  landed,  and  all  things  pie^ 
pared  for  his  journey,  his  Grace  called  all  his  noblemen  and  gentle^ 
men  into  the  privy  chamber,  where,  being  assembled  before  him,  he  said  r 
I  have  called  you  hither  to  dedare  unto  you,  that  I  would  have  you 
both  consider  the  duty  you  owe  to  me,  ^iod  the  good-will  I  semblably 
bear  to  you  for  the  same.  Your  intendment  of  service  is  to  further  the 
authority  I  have,  by  commission  from  the  King,  which  diligent  observance 
of  yours  I  will  hereafter  recommend  to  his  Majesty ;  as  also  to  shew 
you  the  nature  of  the  Frehchmoi,  and  withal  to  instruct  you  with  the 
reverence  you  shall  use  me  for  the  high  honour  of  the  King's  Majesty, 
and  to  inform  you,  how  you  shall  entertain  and  accompany  the 
Frenchmen,  when  you  meet  at  any  time. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  you  shall  underhand  for  divers  weigh^ 
aftun  of  his  Grace's,  and  for  mere  advancement  of  hb  royal  dignity,  he 
hath  assigned  me  in  this  journey  to  be  his  lieutenant ;  what  reverence 
therefore,  belongeth  to  me,  for  (he  same,  I  will  s|iew  you. 
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By  vertae  therefore  of  my*  commission  and  lieutenantship,  I  fUBumd ' 
and  take  upon  me  to  be  esteemed  in  all  honour  and  degrees  of  service^ 
as  unto  his  highness  is  meet  and  due,  and  that  by  me  nothing  be 
neglected  that  to  his  state  is  due  and  appertinent ;  for  my  part,  you  - 
«haU  see  that  I  will  not  omit  one  jot  thereof:  Therefore,  one  of  the' 
chief  causes  of  your  assembly,  at  this  time,  is  to  inform  you,  that  yott' 
be  not  ignorant  of  your  duty  in  this ;  I  wish  you  therefore,  as  you ' 
would  have  my   favour,  and  also  charge  you  all  in  the  King^s  name, 
that  you  do  not  forget  the  same  in  time  and  place,  but  that  every  of 
you  do  observe  his  duty  to  me,  according  as  you  will,  at  your  retarh, 
avoid  the  King's  indignation,  or  deserve  his  hi^ness's  thanks;   tbt 
which  I  will  set  forth  at  our  return,  as  each  of  you  shall  deserve. 

Now  to  the^cond  point,  the  nature  of  the  Frenchmen  is  such,  that 
at  their  first  meeting,  they  will  be  as  familiar  with  you,  as  if  they  had 
known  you  by  long  acquaintance,  and  will  commune  with  you  in  the^r 
French  tongue,  as  if  you  knew  every  word  ;  therefore,  use  them  in  4 
kind  manner,  and  be  as  ^miliar  with  them,  as  they  are  with  you;  if^ 
they  speak  to  you  in  their  natural  tongue,  speak  to  them  in  English, 
for  if  you  understand  not  them,  no  more  shall  they  you*  Theti' 
speaking  merrily  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  being  a  Welchman,  Rice»< 
quoth  he,  speak  thou  Welch  to  them,  and  doubt  not,  but  thy  speech' 
will  be  more  difficult  to  them,  than  their  French  shall  be  to  thiee. 
Moreover,  he  said  unto  them  all,  let  your  entertainaient  and  behaviour 
be  according  to  all  gentlemen's  in  humility^  that  it  may  be  reported,' 
after  our  departure  from  thence,  that  you  were  gentlemen  of  very  good 
behaviour  and  humility;  that,  all  men  may  know,  you  understand  your- 
duties  to  your  King,  and  to  your  master.  Thus  shall  you  not  onljf 
obtain  to  yourselves  great  commendations  and  praises,  but  also  gieatlj. 
advance  your  prince  and  country.  ■  ■    • 

Now  being  admonished  of  these  things,  prepare  yourselves  against 
to-morrow,  for  then  we  purpose:  to  set  forward.  Therefore,  <we  hit 
servants,  being  thus  instructed,  and  all  things  being  in  a  readines8|l 
proceeded  forward ;  the  next  day  being  Mary  Magdalen's  day,  my  lord 
cardinal  advanced  out  of  Calais,  with  isuch.  a  number  of  blsiick  coats^^ 
as  hath  been  seldom  seen;  with  the  ambassador,  went  all  the  peers  of 
Calais,  and  Groynes.  All  other  gentlemen,  besides  those  of  his  ttaiof 
were  garnished  with  black  velvet  coats,  and  chains  of; gold.  Tbuv 
passed  he  forward,  with  his  troop  before,  three  in  a  tat^E,  which  compas 
extended  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  his. crosses,  and  iatf 
other  his.  accustomed  glorious  furniture  carried  before  hiih,  as  Iliai« 
formerly  related,  except  the  broad  seal,  the  which  he  left  with  Dootoi< 
Taylor,  then  master  of  'the  rolls,  until  his  return.  .  i 

Thus  passing  on  his  way,  we  had  scarce  goneatnile,*  but  it  began  to 
rain  so  vehemently,  that  1  have  not;. seen, the. like  for  the.  time;  which 
endured  until  we  came  to  Bui loigne,  and:  before  we  came  to  StaiMU 
ingfield,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  a  goodly  young  gentleman^  gave  my: 
lord  a  meeting,  and  received  him  with  much  joy  and  reverence,  and' 
so  passed  forth  with  my  lord  in  communication,  until  we  calne  near 
the  said  Standingfield^  which  is  a  l?tiigious>  place,  standipg  betweear 
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tkeEngliih^JPteBcky  and  Imperial  domiDiom,  lK4iig  a  neater,  hokfing 
of  neither  of  theai.  Then  there  we  waked  for  my  Lord  Le  Count 
Brian,  captain.. of  Picardy^  with  a  great  namber  of  stlradigats  or 
arbonciea  standing  in  array,  in  a  great  piece  of  green  oats  all  in  bar* 
ncs  upon  light  hones^  passing  on  with  my  lord  in  a  wing  into  BuUoi^iey 
and  so  after  inUxiPieanlyv  for  my  lord  doubted,  that  the  emperor  would 
lay  some  ambuehment  to  betray  him;  for  which  canse,  he  commanded 
them  to  attend  my  lord  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person,  to  conduct 
hun  from  the  danger  of  his  enemies. 

Thus  rode  he  accompanied,  until  he  came  nigh  to  Builogine,  within 
ani  lEnglish  mile^  wiime  all  the  woi«hipful  citivens  of  Bulloigne  came 
and  met  him,  having  a  learned  man  that  made  an  oration  in  Latin  to 
hin,  unto  the  which  my  lord  made  answer ;  and  that  done.  Monsieur 
de  Bees,  captain  of  Bulloigne,  with  his  retinue,  met  him  on  horseback, 
with  all  his  assembly.  Thus  he  marched  into  the  towii,  lighted  at  the 
abbey/gate,  Irom  whence  be  was  conveighed  into  the  abbey  with 
pioceision,  and  there  they  presented  him  with  the  image  of  our  lady, 
commonly  called.  Oar  Lady  of  Bulloigne,  where  were  always  great 
dfenngs;  that.  done,,  he  gave  his  blessing  to  the  people,  with  certain 
days' bf  pardon:  Then  went  he  into  the  abbey  to  his  lodging,  but  all 
his  train  were  lodged'in'  the  high,  base  town. 

.  The  next  day,  after  he  had  heard; masSf  he  rode  to  Muterel,  where 
he.'  was  in  liloe  manner  saluted  by  the  worshipful  of  die  tbwn,  all  in 
livery  §like,.  wbevealsoa  learned  oration  was  made  to  him  in  Latin, 
which  his  graoeansUvred  i^n  in  Latin.  And  as  he  entered  in  at  the 
gate,  there  was  a  canopy  of  silk,  embroidered  with  like  letters,  as  his 
men  had  on  their  coals t  And  when  he  was  alighted,  his  footmen  had  it, 
a|'  due  to  their  office;  Hiere  were  also  nuode  pageants  for  joy  of  his 
coming,  who  was  called  in  the  French  tongue,  whither  he  rode  or  camcv 
Le  Cofdmai  de.  Pattfagim^  and'  in  Latin^  Cardmaius  Pat^agm^  and 
was  accompanied  all  that  night,  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
thcseabouts* 

iThe  next  day  he  took  his  journey  towards  Abo\ile,.  where  he  wu 
inilike  mamser!  entertained,  and  conveighed  into  the  town,  and  moit 
hoDDurably  welcomed  with  divers  kinds  of  pageants,  both  costly,  and 
viitily  contrived  to  every  turning  of  the  streets ;  as  he  rode  throng 
theitbwn,  having  a  canopy  borne  ovier  him,  richer  than  at  Muterel; 
and  to  conveighed  him  to  his  lodging,  which  was  a  fkir  house,  newly 
bnill  with  brick,  at  which  house,  the  French  King,  Lewis,  Was  marrid 
tar  the  Kin^s  sister,  which  was  married  after  to  the  Duke  of  SufiblL 
Ia>tfais^  town  of  Abovile  he  remained  eight  or  nine  days,  where  resort* 
ed  unto  him  divers  of  the  French  King's  council,  every  day  continually 
testings  and  entertainii^  him,  and  tUe  other  lords. 

At  the  time  of  his  departing  out  of  the  town,  he  fode  to  a  castls 
beyond  the  water,  called  by  some,  Le  Channel  Percequeine,  standiif 
and  adjoining  to  the  said,  water,  upon  a  great  hill  ioA  rock,  within 
tbtt  which,  there  was  a  college  of  priests :  The  situation  whereof  wis 
Hketotiie'CBStle  of  Windsor  in  £ngtand,  and  there  he  was  leceivei 
nitk  a  solemn  procemoni  oonveigMng  bim&st  toi  the  fA  wchf^  and  than 
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to  the  castle  upon  the  bridge,  over  the  water  of  Some,  where  King 
£dward  the  Fourth  met  with  Aie  French  King,  as  you  may  read,  at 
large  in  the  chronicles  of  England. 

My  lord  was  no  sooner  seated  in  his  lodging,  but  I  heard*  that  the 
French  King  would  come  that  day  to  the  city  of  Amience,  which  wa? 
not  above  six  English  miles  from  thence.  And  being  desirous  to  sec  his 
coming  thither,  I  took  with  me  two  of  my  lord's  gentlemen,  and  rode 
presently  thither:  And  being  but  strangers,  we  took  up  our  todgingiy' 
at  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  directly  over  against  the  west  door  of  the 
cathedral  church,  De  Nostre  Dame,  where  we  staid  in  expectation  of 
the  King's  coming  :  And  about  four  of  the  clock,  came  Madam  Regent 
the  King's  mother,  riding  in  a  very  rich  chariot,  and  with  her  within 
was  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  daughter,  attended  with  a  hundred  or 
more  of  ladies  and  gentlewomen  following,  every  one  riding  upon  a 
white  palfrey,  also  her  guard  which  was  no  small  number.  And 
within  two  days  after  the  King  came  in,  with  a  great  shot  of  guns,  and 
there  were  divers  pageants  made  only  for  joy  of  his  coming, 
having  about  his  person,  and  before  him,  a  great  number  of  noblemeu 
end  gentlemen,  in  three  companies :  The  first  were  Switzers  and 
Burgonians  with  guns;  the  second  were  Frenchmen  with  bows;  the 
third  were  Le  Carpc-fall  Scotchmen,  who  were  more  comely  persons 
than  all  the .  rest.  The  French  guard  and  Scotch  had  all  one  livery, 
being  apparelled  with  rich  coats  of  white  cloath,  with  a  guard  of  silver 
bullion  of  a  handful  broad:  The  King  came  riding  on  a  rich  jennet, 
and  did  alight  at  the  said  great  church,  and  was  conveighed  with  pro* 
cession  to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  he  was  lodged.  The  next  morning 
I  rode  again  to  Picegueny,  to  attend  upon  my  lord,  and  when  I  came, 
my  lord  was  ready  to  go  on  horseback,  to  ride  towards  Amience,  and 
passing  on  his  way,  he  was  saluted  by  divers  noble  personages, 
making  him  orations  in  Latin,  to  whom  my  lord  made  answer,  ex 
tempore,  '         , 

'  Then  was  word  brought  him,  that  the  Xing  was  ready  to  meet  him, 
wherefore  he  had  no  other  shift,  biit  to  light  at  an  old  chapel,  that  stood 
hard  by  the  high-way,  and  there  he  newly  appardled  himself  ui  irictt 
array  ;  and  so  mounted  again  upon  another  mulel  verv  richly  trapped 
with  a  foot-cloath  of  critilson  velvet,  purled  witn ;  gold,  and  fringed 
about  the  edges  with  a  fringe  of  gold  very  costly,  'his. sbirups  of  silver 
gilt,  hosses  of  the  same,  and  the  cheeks  of  his  muVsbit  were  all  gilt 
with  fine  gold ;  and  by  that  time  he' was  mounted  again  in  this  gorgeouii 
manner,  the  King  was  come  very  near,  witl^in  less  than  au  Enolisti 
quarter  of  a  mile,  his  guard  standing  in  array  uppii  the  top  of  am  aigb 
hill,  ejecting  my  lord's  coming;'  to  whom  ray  lord  made  as  much 
hastej  as  conveniently  he  could,  until  he  came  within  a  pair  of  biitti 
length,  and  there  he  staid.  The  Kinjg,  ^rceiving  thfit,  caused  Mon* 
sieur  Van  de  Mount  to  issue  from  him,  and  to  rid^  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  tarrying;  and  so  Monsieur  Van  de  Mount, 
being  mounted  upon  a  very  fair  jennet,' took  his  race  with  his 'horse,  till 
he  caiine  even  to  my  lord,  and  then  he  caused  his  horse  to  come  aloft 
twice  6r  thrice  so  near  my  lord*^  mtile,  that  he  was  in  doiibt  of  his 
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hone,  and  so  alighted;. and  in  humble  revercncey  did  his  message  to 
my  lord ;  that  done,  he  repaired  to  the  King. 

And  then  the  King  advanced  forward,  seeing  my  lord  do  the  like, 
and  in  the  mid  way  they  met,  embracing  each  other  with  amiable 
countenances.  Then  came  into  the  place  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
on  both  parts,  who  made  a  mighty  press. 

Then  the  King's  officers  cried,  Penani  dc  la  vantf  i.e.  March,  March: 
So  the  King,  with  the  lord  cardinal  on  his  right  hand,  rode  towards 
Amience,  every  English  gentleman  being  accompanied  with  another  of 
France.  The  train  of  these  two  great  princes  was  two  miles  in  length,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  unto  Amience,  where  they  were 
nobly  received  with  guns,  and  pageants,  until  the  King  bad  brought  my 
lord  to  his  lodging,  and  then  departed  for  that  nioht.  The  King  being 
lodged  in  the  bishop's  palace;.  And  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  my 
lord  rode  with  a  great  train  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  unto 
the  court  to  the  King,  at  which  timi*,  the  King  kept  his  bed;  yet, 
nevertheless,  my  lord  came  into  his  bed-chamber,  where  on  the  one  side 
of  the  bed  sat  the  King's  mother,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  accompanied  with  divers  other  gentlemen  of  France,  and, 
after  some  communication,  and  drinking  of  wine,  with  the  Kingfs 
mother,  my  lord  departed,  and  returned  to  his  own  lodging,  accom- 
panied with  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  at  Amience,  and  also  the  King,  fourteen 
days  feasting  each  other  divers  times,  and  there,  one  day  at  mass,  the 
King  and  my  lord  received  the  holy  sacrament,  as  also  the  Queen 
Regent,  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre ;  after  that  it  was  determined,  that 
the  King  and  my  lord  should  remove,  and  so  they  rode  to  a  city,  called 
Champaigne,  which  was  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Amience,  uob 
which  town  I  was  sent  to  provide  lodging  for  my  lord ;  and  in  my 
travel,  I  having*occasion  to  stay  by  the  way,  at  a  little  village,  to  shoe 
my  horse,  there  came  to  me  a  servant  from  the  castle,  there  perceiving 
me  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  of  my  Lord  Legsite's  servants,  as  they  then 
called  my  lord ;  and  desired  me  to  go  into  uie  castle,  to  the  lord  his 
ikiaiter,  who  he  thought  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me:  To  whom  I 
consetited,  because  I  desired  acquaintance  with  strangers,  especially 
with  men  of  authorityp  and  honourable  rank ;  so  I  went  with  him',  who 
conducted  me  to  the  castle,  and,  at  my  first  entrance,  I  was  among  the 
watchmen,  who  kept  the  first  ward,  being  very  tall  men,  and  comely 
persons,  who  saluted  me  very  kindly ;  and,  knowing  the  cause  of  my 
coming,  they  advertised  their  lord  and  master ;  and  forthwith  the  loid 
of  (he  castle  came  out  unto  me,  whose  name  was  Monsieur  Crooksley,  a 
nobleman  bom ;  and,  at  his  coming,  he  embraced  me,  saying,  that  I 
was  heartily  welcome,  and  thanked  me,  that  I  was  so  gentfe  as  to  visit 
him,  and  his  castle,  saying,  that  he  was  preparing  to  meet  the  King,  and 
my  lord  cardinal,  and  to  invite  them  to  his  castle ;  and  wfien  he  bad 
shewed  me  the  strength  of  his  castle,  and  the  walls,  which  were  fourteen 
feet  broad,  and  I  had  seen  all  the  houses,  he  brought  me  down  into  a 
fair  inner  court,  where  his  vsnnet  stood  ready  for  him,  with  twelve 
•ther  of  the  fairest  jennets,  that  ever  I  saw,  especially  his . own,  which 
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was  a  mare ;  which  jennet,  he  told  me,  be  had  four  hundred  crowns 
offered  for  her ;  upon  these  twelve  jseaAets  were  mounted  twelve  goodly 
gentlemen,  called  Pages  of  Honour  -,  they  rode  all  hare*headed»  in  coatf 
of  cloth  of  gold,  guarded  with  bl'»xk  velv^  and  they  had  all  of  them 
boots,  of  red  Spanish  leather. 

Then  took  he  his  leave  of  me,  commanding  his  steward,  and  other  of 
his  gentlemen,  to  conduct  me  to  his  lady  to  dinner;  so  they  led  me  up 
to  the  gate-house,  where  then  their  lady  and  mistress  lay,  for  the  time 
that  the  King  and  the  cardinal  should  tarry  there.  And  after  a  short 
time  the  Lady  Crooksley  came  out  of  her  chamber  into  her  dining- 
room,  where  I  attended  her  coming,  who  did  receive  me  very  nobly, 
like  herself,  she  having  a  train  of  twelve  gentlemen,  that  did  attend  on 
her.  Forasmuch,  quoth  she,  as  yoa  are  an  English  gentleman,  whose 
custom  is  to  kiss  all  ladies  and  gentlewomen  in  your  country  without 
offence,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  this  realm ;  notwithstanding,  I  will  be  to 
bold  as  to  kiss  you,  and  so  sliail  you  salute  all  my  maids*  After  diia 
we  went  to  dinner,  being  as  nobly  served,  a&  ever  I  saw  any  in  England, 
passing  all  dinnen-time  in  pleasing  discourses. 

And  shortly  after  dinner  I  took  my  leave,  and  was  constrained,  that 
night,  to  lie  short  of  Champaigne,  at  a  great  walled  town,,  called 
Moundrodrey,  the  suburbs  whereof  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  had  lately 
burned;  and  early  in  the  morning  I  came  to  Champaigne,  being 
Saturday,  and  market«day,  where  at  my  first  coming  1  took  up  my  inn, 
over-against  the  market-place,  and  being  set  at  dinner  in  a  fair  chamber, 
that  looked  out  into  die  street,  I  heard  a  great  noise,  and  clattering  of 
bills ;  and  looking  out  I  saw  the  officers  of  the  town,  bringing  a  prisoner 
to  execution,  and  with  a  sword,  cut  off  his  head.  I  demanded  what 
was  the  ofifence,  they  answered  me,  for  killing  of  red  deer  in  the  forest 
near. adjoining.  And  incontinently  they  held  the  poor  man's  head  upon 
a  pole  in  the  market  place,  between  the  stag's  horns,  and  his  four 
quarters  set  up  in  four  places  of  the  forest. 

Having  prepared  ray  cardinal's  lodging  in  the  great  castle  of  the 
town,  aiid  seen  it  furnished,  my  lord  had  the  one  luilf  assigned,  and  the 
King  the  other  half,  and  in  like  manner  they  divided  the  gfdlery  between 
them ;  and  in  the  midst  thereof,  there  was  made  a  strong  wall,  with  a 
window  and  a  door,  where  the  King  and  my  lord  did  often  meet  and 
talk,  and  divers  times  go  one  to  the  other,  through  the  same  door. 
Also  there  was  lodged  in  the  same  castle  Madam  Regent,  the  King's 
mother,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  that  did  attend  on  her. 

Not  long  after  came  the  lord  chancellor  of  France,  a  very  witty  roan, 
with  all  the  King's  grave  counsellors,  where  they  took  great  pains  daily 
in  consultation.  At  which  time,  I  heard  my  lord  cardinal  fall  out 
with  the  chancellor  of  Fmnce,  laying  to  his  charge,  that  he  went  about 
to  hinder  the  league  which  was  before  his  coming  concluded  upon,  by 
the  King  our  iBovereign  lord,  and  the  French  King  their  master.  Inso* 
muck  that  my  lord  stomadied  him  stoutly,  and  told  him,  it  was  not  he 
that  should  infringe  the  amiable  friendship.  And  if  the  French  King 
his  master,  being  there  present,  would  follow  his,  the  chancellor's, 
counsel,  be  should  not  ful,  shortly  after  his  return,  to  feel  the  smart, 
what  it  was  to  maintain  war  against  the  King  of  England,  and  thereof 

yoi.iT.  K  k  / 
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he  should  be  well  assured ;  insoniuch  that  his  angry  speech  and  bold 
countenance  made  them  all  doubt  how  to  quiet  him  to  the  council, 
who  was  then  departed  in  a  great  fury. 

'  Now  here  was  sending,  here  was  coming,  here  was  intreating,  and 
here  was  great  submission  and  intercession  made  unto  him  to  reduce 
him  to  his  former  communication,  who  would  in  no  ways  reknt,  until 
Madam  Regent  came  to  him  herself,  who  handled  the  matter  so  well, 
that  she  brought  him  to  his  former  communication,  and  by  that  means, 
he  brought  all  things  to  pass,  that  before  he  could  not  compass,  which 
was  more  out  of  fear  than  afi^tion,  the  French  King  had  to  the  matter 
in  band ;  for  now  he  had  got  the  heads  of  all  the  council  under  his 
ghrdlc. 

The  next  morning,  early  after  this  conflict,  the  cardinal  arose,  about 
four  of  the  clock,  and  sat  him  down  to  write  letters  into  England,  unto 
the  King,  commanding  one  of  his  chaplains  to  prepare  him  ready; 
insomuch  that  the  chaplain  stood  ready  in  his  vestures  until  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon*  All  which  season,  my  lord  never  rose  to  eat 
any  meat,  but  continually  writ  letters  with  his  own  hand ;  and  about 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  made  an  end  of  writing,  com* 
manding  one  Christopher  Gunner,  the  King's  serjeant,  to  prepare  hinn 
^If,  without  delay,  to  ride  post  into  England  with  his  letters,  whom  he 
dispatched  away  before  ever  he  drank.  That  done,  he  went  to  mass  and 
mattins,  and  other  devotions  with  his  chaplains,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do ;  and  then  went  to  walk  in  a  garden,  the  space  of  an  hour  and 
more,  and  then  said  evening  song,  and  so  went  to  dinner  and  supper, 
making  no  long  stay,  and  so  went  to  bed. 

The  next  night  following,  my  lord  caused  a  great  supper  to  be  made, 
or  rather  a  banquet,  for  Madam  Regent,  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
and  other  noble  personages,  lords  and  ladies.  At  which  supper  .was 
Madam  Lewis,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lewis,  the  last  King,  whose 
sister  lately  died ;  these  two  sisters  were  by  their  mother  inheritors  of 
the  duchy  of  Bfetagne.  And,  forasmuch  a»  King  Francis  had  married 
one  of  the  sisters,  by  which  he  had  one  moiety  of  the  said  duchy,  he 
kept  the  said  Madam  Lewis,  the  other  sister,  without  marriage  to  the 
infent  the  whole  duchy  might  descend  to  him,  or  his  successors  after 
his  death,  for  lack  of  issue  of  her. 

But  now  let  us  return  to  the  supper  or  banquet,  where  all  those 
noble  personages  were  highly  feasted.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  said 
banquet,  the  French  King,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  came  suddenly  in, 
who  took  their  places  in  the  lowest  part  thereof:  There  was  not  only 
plenty  of  fine  meats,  but  also  much  mirth  and  solace,  as  well  in  merry 
communion,  as  also  the  noise  of  my  lord's  musick,  who  played  there 
all  that  night  so  cunningly,  that  the  two  kings  took  great  delight 
therein,  insomuch  that  the  French  King  desired  my  lord  to  lend  them 
unto  him  for  the  next  night.  And  after  the  supper  or  banquet  ended, 
the  lords  fell  to  dancing,  amongst  whom  one  Madam  Fountaine  had 
the  praise.  And  thus  passed  they  most  part  of  the  nighi  before  diey 
pa^rted. 

The  next  day  the  King  took  my  lord's  musick,  and  rode  to  a  noble- 
man's house,  where  was  some  living  image,  to  whom  be  had  vowed  a 
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Dight^s  pilgrimage ;  and  to  perform  his  devotion  when  he  came  there, 
which  was  in  the  night,  he  danced  and  caused  others  to  do  the  same, 
and  the  next  morning  he  returned  to  Charapaigne. 

The  King  being  at  Champaigne,  gave  order  that  a  wild  boar  should 
be  lodged  for  him  in  the  forest,  whither  my  lord  cardinal  went  with  him 
to.  see  him  hunt  the  wild  boar,  where  the  Lady  Regent,  with  a  number 
of  ladies  and  damsels,  were  standing  in  chariots,  looking  upon  the  toil; 
amongst  these  ladies  stood  my  lord  cardinal  to  regard  the  hunting,  in 
the  I^dy  Regent's  chariot.  And  within  the  toil  was  the  King,  with 
divers  Udies  of  France  ready  furnished  for  the  high  and  dangerous 
enterprize  of  hunting  of  this  perilous  wild  swine. 

The  King,  being  in  his  doublet  and  hose  all  of  sheep's  colour  cloth, 
richly  trimmed,  in  his  slip,  a  brace  of  very  great  grey-hounds,- who 
were  armed  as  their  manner  there  is,  to  defend  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  beasts  tusks.  And  the  rest  of  the  King's  gentlemen,  that  were 
appointed  to  hunt,  w^re  likewise  in  their  doublets  and  hose,  holding 
each  of  them  a  vecy  sharp  boar's  spear.  Then  the  King  commanded 
the  keepers  to  uncouch  the  boar;  and  that  every  person  within  the 
toil  should  go  to  a  standing,  among  whom  were  divers  gentlemen  of 
England. 

The  boar  presently  issued  out  of  his  den,  and  being  pursued  by  a 
hound,  came  into  the  plain,  where  he  staid  a  while,  gazing  upon  the 
people,  and  the  hound  drawing  near  him,  he  espied  a  bush  upon  a  bank ; 
under  the  bush  lay  two  Frenchmen,  who  fled  thither,  thinking  there  to 
be  safe ;  but  the  boar  smelling  them,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  the 
bush,  these  two  men  came  away  from  thence,  as  men  use  to  fly  from 
the  danger  of  death. 

Then  was  the  boar,  by  violence  of  the  hunters,  driven  from  thence, 
who  run  straight  to  one  of  my  lord's  footmen,  being  a  very  tall  man, 
who  had  in  his  hand  an  English  javelin,  with  which  he  defended 
himself  a  great  while.  But  the  boar  continued  foaming  at  him  with 
his  great  tusks ;  at  the  last,  the  boar  broke  in  sunder  his  javelin,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  draw  his  sword,  and  therewith  stood  upon  his  guard, 
until  the  hunters  came  and  rescued  him,  and  put  the  boar  once  again  to 
flight  to  another  gentleman  of  England,  one  Mr.  RatcliiT,  who  was  son 
and  heir  to  the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  now  Earl  of  Sussex,  who,  by  his  boar's 
spear,  rescued  himself.  There  were  many  other  passages,  but  I  forbear 
prolixity,  and  return  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Many  days  were  spent  in  consultation,  and  expectation  of  Christo- 
pher Gunner's  return,  who  was  formerly  sent  post  into  England,  with 
letters,  as  I  said  before :  At  last  hs  returned  with  letters,  upon  receipt 
whereof,  my  lord  prepared,  with  all  expedition,  to  return  to  England. 

The  morning  that  my  lord  intended  to  remove,  behig  at  mass  in  his 
closet,  he  consecrated  the  chancellor  of  France  a  cardinal,  and  put  his 
hat  on  his  head,  and  his  cap  of  scarlet,  and  then  took  his  journey,  and 
returned  into  England  with  all  the  expedition  he  could,  and  came  to 
Sayne,  and  was  there  nobly  entertained  of  my  Lord  Staim-s,  who  was 
captain  of  that  place;  and  from  thence  went  to  Calais,  where  he  staid 
a  while  for  shipping  of  his  goods,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  established 
»  work  to  be  Uiere  kept  for  all  nations :  But  how  long,  or  in  what  sort,^ 
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it  continucdy  I  know  not;  for  I  never  heard  of  any  great  good  it  did, 
or  of  any  assembly  of  merchants,  or  traffick  of  merchandise,  that  were 
brought  thither  for  so  great  and  mighty  a  matter,  as  was  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  town.  This  being  established,  he  took  shipping  for 
Dover,  and  from  thence  rode  post  to  court. 

The  King  being  then  in  his  progress  at  Sir  Henry  Wyat's  house  in 
Kent,  gf  whom  I  and  others  of  his  servants  thought  he  should  have 
been  nobly  entertained,  as  well  of  the  King  himself,  as  of  the  nobles : 
But  we  were  all  deceived  in  our  expectation.  Notwithstanding,  he 
went  immediately  to  the  King  after  his  return,  with  whom  he  had  long 
talk,  and  continued  two  or  three  days  after  in  the  court,  and  then 
retired  to  his  house  at  Westminster,  where  he  remained  till  Michaelmas- 
term,  which  was  within  a  fortnight  after,  and  there  he  exercised  his 
place  of  chancellorship,  as  he  had  done  before. 

Andt  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  he  caused  to  be 
assembled  in  the  Star-chamber  all  the  noblemen,  judges,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  of  every  shire  throughout  England,  that  were  at  West- 
minster-hall then  present.  And  ther^  he  made  a  long  oration,  declaring 
the  cause  of  his  ambassage  into  France,  and  of  his  proceedings  therein ; 
saying,  That  he  had  concluded  such  an  amity  and  peace,  as  was  never 
heard  of  in  this  realm,  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  Majesty, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  French  King,  for  a  perpetual  peace,  which  shall 
be  confirmed  in  writing,  under  the  seals  of  both  realms,  engraven  in 
gold :  Offering  further,  that  our  King  should  receive  yearly,  by  that 
name^out  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  all  the  charges  and  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  the  wars. 

And  also,  forasmuch  as  there  was  a  restraint  made  of  the  French 
Queen's  dowry  (whom  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  married)  for  many 
years  together  during  the  wars,  it  was  concluded.  That  she  should  not 
only  receive  the  same,  according  to  her  just  right,  but  also  the  arrear- 
ages, being  unpaid  during  the  said,  restraint,  should  be  perfected  shortly 
after.  The  resort  of  ambassadors  out  of  France  should  be  such  a 
great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  confirm  the  same,  as  hath 
jQOt  been  seen,  heretofore,  repair  hither  out  of  one  realm. 

This  peace  thus  concluaed,  there  shall  be  such  an  amity  between 
them  of  each  realm,  and  intcrcoursp  of  merchandise,  that  it  shall  be 
seen  to  all  men  to  be  but  one  monarchy.  Gentfemen  and  others  may 
travel  from  one  country  to  another,  for  their  recreations  and  pl<>asure; 
and  merchants  of  either  country  may  traffick  safely,  without  fear  of 
danger;  so  that  this  realm  shall  ever  after  flourish. 

Therefor^  may  all  Englishmen  well  rejoice,  and  set  forth  the  truth  of 
this  ambassy  iii  the  country.  Now,  my  masters,  I  beseech  you,  and 
require  you,  in  the  King's  hehQ^l^  that  you  shew  yourselves  as  loving 
and  obedient  subjects,  in  whom  the  fong  oiay  much  rejoice,  &£« 
And  so  he  ended  his  oration,  and  broke  up  the  qourti  for  that  time. 
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€HAP.  XIV. 
Of  the  French  Ambai^aaddtt  Eadertaiftmeni  and  Dispatch^ 

NOW  the  great  long-looked-for  ambassadors  are  arrived,  being  in. 
number  eight  persohs,  of  the  noblest  and  most  worthy  gientlemen  in 
all  France;  who  were  nobly  received  from  place  to  place,  and  so 
conveyed,  through  London,  to  the  fiishop's  palace  in  Paul's  Church- 
yard, where  they  were  lodged  ;  to  whom  divers  noblemen  resorted, 
and  gaVe  them  noble  presents  (especially  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
London)  as,  wines,  sugars,  beeves,  muttons,  capons,  wild  fowly  wax, 
and  other  necessary  things  in  abundance,  for  the  expences  of  his 
house. 

They  resorted  to  the  court,  being  then  at  Greenwich,  on  Sunday, 
and  were  received  of  the  King's  Majesty,  of  whom  they  were  entertain- 
ed highly. 

They  had  a  commission  to  establish  our  King's  highness  in  the 
order  of  France;  to  whom  they  brought,  for  that  intent,  a  collar  of 
iine  gold,  with  a  Michael  hanging  thereat,  and  robes  appertaining  to 
the  said  order;  which  were  of  blue  velvet,  and  richly  embroidered; 
wherein  I  saw  the  Kiiig  pass  to  the  closet,  and  afterwards  in  the  same 
to  mass. 

And,  to  gratify  the  French  King  for  his  great  honour,  he  sent 
incontinently  noblemen  here  in  England,  of  the  order  of  the  Garter ; 
which  garter  the  herald  carried  into  France  unto  the  French  King,  to 
establish  him  in  the  order  of  the  garter,  with  a  rich  collar  and  garter, 
and  robes  according  to  the  same;  the  French  ambassadors  still  remaining 
here  until  the  rettim  of  the  English. 

All  things  being  then  determined  and  concluded  concerning  the 
perpetual  peace,  upon  solemn  ceremonies  and  oaths,  contained  in 
certain  instruments  concerning  the  same,  it  was  concluded  there  should 
be  a  solemn  mass  sung  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Paul  in  London, 
by  the  cardinal,  the  King  being  present  at  the  same  in  his  traverse  to 
perform  all  things  determined. 

And,  for  the  preparation  thereof,  there  was  a  gallery  from  the  west- 
door  of  Paul's  church,  through  the  body  of  the  same,  up  to  the  choir, 
and  so  to  the  high  altar  into  the  traverse.  My  lord  cardinal  prepared 
himself  to  sing  the  mats,  associated  with  twenty-four  mitres  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  who  attended  him  with  such  ceremonies,  as  to  him  were 
then  due,  by  reason  of  his  legative  prerogative. 

And,  after  the  last  Agnus,  the  King  rose  out  of  the  traverse,  and 
kneeled  upon  a  carpet  and  cushions  before  the  high  altar;  and  the 
like '  did  the  great  master  of  France,  chief  ambassador,  that  here 
represented  the  King's  person  of  France;  between  whom  the  lord 
cardinal  divided  the  blessed  sacrament,  as  a  perfect  oath  and  bond  for 
security  of  the  said  coventtntt  of  the  said  perpetual  peace. 

That  done,  the  King  went  again  into  the  traverse,  this  mass  being 
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ended,  which  was  solemnly  sung  both  by  the  choir  of  the  same  churchy 
and  all  the  King's  chapel. 

Then  my  lord  took  and  read  the  articles  of  peace  openly  before  the 
King  and  all  others,  both  English  and  French;  and  there,  in  sight  of  all 
the  people,  the  King  pat  his  hand  to  the  gold  seal,  and  subscribed  with 
bis  own  hand,  and  delivered  the  same  to  the  grand  mastep  of  France, 
as  his  deed,  who  semblably  did  the  like.  That  done,  they  departed, 
and  rode  home  with  the  cardinal,  and  dined  with  him,  passing  all  the 
day  after  in  consultation  of  weighty  afiiurs  touching  the'articles  and 
conclusion  of  the  said  peace. 

Then  the  King  departed  to  Greenwich  by  water;  at  whose  departure 
it  was  concluded,  by  the  King's  device,  that  all  the  Frenchmen  should 
remove  to  Richmond,  and  hunt  there ;  and  from  thence  to  Hampton* 
court,  and  there  to  hunt  likewise;  and  the  lord  cardinal  thereto  make 
a  banquet,  or  supper,  or  both :  and  from  thence  they  should  ride  to 
Windsor,  and  there  hunt;  and  afterwards  return  to  the  King  at 
Greenwich,  and  there  to  banquet  with  him  before  their  departure. 

This  determined,  they  all  repaired  to  their  lodgings;  then  was  there 
no  more  to  do,  but  to  make  preparation  in  all  things  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  this  great  assembly  at  Hampton-court,  at  the  time  appointed 
by  my  lord  cardinal,  who  called  before  him  all  his  chief  officers,  as 
stewards,  treasurers,  clerks,  and  comptrollers  of  his  kitchen ;  to  whom 
he  declared  his  whole  mind  touching  the  entertainment  of  the  French^ 
men  at  Hampton-court;  to  whom  he  also  gave  command  neither 
to  spare  for  any  cost,  or  expence,  nor  pains  to  make  them  such  a 
triumphant  banquet,  that  they  might  not  only  wonder  at  it  here, 
but  also  make  a  glorious  report,  to  the  great  honour  of  our  King  and 
this  realm. 

Thus,  having  made  known  his  pleasure,  to  accomplish  his  command- 
ment, they  sent  out  all  the  carriers,  purveyors,  and  other  persons  to  my 
lord's  friepds  to  preparer  Also  they  sent  to  all  expert  cooks,  and 
punning  persons  in  the  art  of  cookery  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  that 
might  be  gotten,  to  beautify  the  noble  feast. 

Then  the  purveyors  provided,  and  my  lord's  friends  sent  in  such 
provision,  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  it. 

The  cooks  wrought  both  day  and  night  in  many  curious  devices, 
where  was  no  lack  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  costly  thing ;  the 
yeomen  and  grooms  of  his  wardrobe  were  busied  in  hanging  the 
chambers  with  costly  hangings,  and  furnishing  the  same  with  beds  of 
silk,  and  other  furniture  for  the  same  in  every  d^ree. 

Then  my  lord  sent  me,  being  his  gentleman-usher,  and  two  othen 
of  my  fellows,  to  foresee  all  things  touching  our  rooms  to  be  richly 
garnished ;  wherein  our  pains  was  not  small;  but  daily  we  travelled 
up  and  down,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  to  see  things  fitted. 

Then  wrought  joiners,  carpenters,  painters,  and  all  other  artificers 
needful,  that  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  adorn  this  noble  feast. 
There  was  carriage  and  re-carriage  of  plate,  stuff,  and  other  rich 
implements,  so  that  there  was  nothing  lacking,  that  could  be  devised 
or  imagined  for  that  purpose.    There  were  also  provided  two^hundrec) 
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and. eighty  beds^  with  all  manner  of  furniture  tothem,  (oolong  here 
to  be  related. 

The  day  assigned  to  the  French  being  come,  they  were  readj  assem* 
bled  before  the  hour  of  their  appointment;  wherefore  the  officers  caused 
them  to  ride  to  Hanworth,  a  park  of  the  King's  within  three  miles  of 
Hampton-court,  there  to  spend  the  time  in  hunting  till  night;  which 
they  did,  and  then  returned,  and  every  of  them  were  conveyed  to  their 
several  chambers,  having  in  them  good  iires,  and  store  of  wine,  where 
they  remained  till  supper  was  ready. 

The  chambers,  where  they  supped  and  banqueted,  were  adorned 
thus: 

First,  the  great  waiting-chamber  was  hung  with  very  rich  cloth  of 
arras;  and  so  all  the  rest,  some  better  than  others;  and  furnished  with 
tall  yeomen  to  serve.  There  were  set  tables  round  about  th3  chambers, 
banquet-wise,  covered ;  also  a  cupboard,  garnished  with  white  plate, 
having  also  in  the  same  chamber  four  great  plates,  to  give  the  more 
light,  set  with  great  lights;  and  a  great  fire  of  wood  and  coals. 

The  next  chamber  was  the  chamber  of  presence,  richly  hanged,  also, 
with  cloth  of  arras,  and  a  sumptuous  cloth  of  state,  furnished  with 
many  goodly  gentlemen  to  serve.  The  tables  were  ordered,  in  manner 
as  the  others  were,  save  only  the  hi^  table  was  removed  beneath  the 
cloth  of  state,  towards  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  with  six  desks  of 
plate,  garnished  all  over  with  fine  gold,  saving  one  pair  of  candlesticks 
of  silver,  and  gilded,  with  lights  in  the  same ;  the  cupboard  was 
barred  about,  that  no  man  could  come  very  near  it,  for  there  were 
divers  pieces  of  great  store  of  plate  to  use ;  besides,  the  plates  that  hung 
en  the  walls,  to  give  light,  were  silver,  andgiit,  with  wax  lights. 

Now  were  all  things  in  readiness,  and  supper  fit ;  the  principail  officers 
caused  the  trumpets  to  blow,  to  warn  them  to  supper:  Then  the 
officers  conducted  the  noblemen  where  they  were  to  sup,  and,  they 
being  set,  the  service  came  up,  in  such  abundance,  both  (costly,  and 
full  of  devices,  with  such  a  pleasant  noise  of  musick,  that  the  French- 
men, as  it  seemed,  were  wrapped  up  in  a  heavenly  paradise.  You 
must  understand,  that  my  lord  cardinal  was  not  there  all  this  while; 
but  the  French  monsieurs  were  very  merry  with  their  rich]  fare,  and 
curious  cates  and  knacks;  but,  before  the  second  course,  my  lord 
cardinal  came  in,  bopted  aqd  spurred,  suddenly  amongst  them  ;  at 
whose  coming,  there  was  great  joy,  every  man  rising  from  his  place, 
whom  my  lord  cardinal  caused  to  sit  still,  and  keep  their  places,  and, 
being  in  his  riding  apparel,  called  for  his  chair,  and  sat  him  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  high  table,  and  was  there  as  merry  and  pleasant,  as  ever 
I  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Presently  after,  came  up  the  second  course,  \vhich  was  above  one- 
hundred  several  devices,  which  were  so  goodly  and  costly,  that,  I 
think,  the  Frenchmen  never  saw  the  like. 

But  the  rarest  curiosity  of  all  the  rest,  they  all  wondered  at,  which, 
indeed,  was  worthy  of  wonder,  were  castles,  with  images  in  the  same, 
like  St.  Paul's  church,  for  the  model  of  it ;  there  were  beasts,  birds, 
fowls,  personages,  most  excellently  made,  some  fighting  with  swords, 
some  with  guns,  others  with  cross-bows,  some   dancing  with  ladies., 

K  k4 
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some  on  horseback,  with  compleat  axinour»  justling  with  long  and 
sharp  spears,  with  many  more  strange  devices,  which  I  cannot  describe; 
amongst  all,  I  noted,  there  was  a  chess-board  made  of  spice  plate,  >? ith 
men  of  the  same,  and  of  good  proportion. 

And,  because  the  Frenchmen  are  very  expert  at  that  sport,  roy  lord 
cardinal  gave  the  same  to  a  French  g^tleman,  commanding,  that  there 
should  be  made  a  good  case,  to  convey  the  same  into  his  country. 

Then  called  my  lord  for  a  great  bowl  of  sold,  filled  with  hippocras, 
and,  putting  off  his  cap,  said,  '  1  drink  a  health  to  the  King  my  sovereign 
lord,  and  next  unto  the  King  your  master/  And,  when  he  had  drunk 
a  hearty  draught,  he  desired  the  grand  master  to  pledge  him  a  cup, 
which  cup  was  worth  five  hundred  marks;  and  so  all  the  lords,  in  order, 
pledged  these  great  princes.  Then  went  the  cup  merrily  itbout,  so  that 
many  of  thp  Frencnmcn  were  led  to  their  beds;  then  went  my  ]ojfd 
into  his  privy-chamber,  making  a  short  supper,  or  rather  a  short  repast, 
and  then  returned  again  into  the  presence-chamber,  among;st  the  French- 
men, behaving  himself  in  such  a  loving  sort,  and,  so  familiarly  towards 
them,  that  they  could  not  sufficiently  commend  him. 

And,  while  they  were  in  communication  and  pastime,  all  their 
livery  were  served  to  their  chambers ;  every  chatnber  had  a  bason  and 
ewer  of  silver,  and  a  great  livery-pot,  with  plenty  of  wine,  and 
sufficient  of  every  thing. 

Thus  furnished  was  every  room  about  the  house;  when  all  was  done, 
then  were  they  conducted  to  their  lodgings. 

In  the  morning,  after  they  had  heard  mass,  they  staid  and  dined 
with  my  lord,  and  so  departed  towards  Windsor ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  my  lord  returned  to  London,  because  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  term. 

You  must  conceive,  the  King  was  privy  to  this  magnificent  feast, 
who  then  intended  far  to  exceed  the  same,  which  I  refer  to  the  French- 
men's retuni.  Now  the  King  had  given  command  to  his  officers, 
to  provide  a  far  more  sumptuous  banquet  for  the  strangers,  than  they 
had  at  the  cardinal's,  which  was  not  neglected.  After  the  return  of 
these  strangers  from  Windsor,  which  place  they  much  commended  for 
the  situation  thereof,  the  King  invited  them  to  the  court,  where 
they  dined,  and,  after  dinner,  they  danced,  and  had  their  pastime  till 
lupper-time. 

Then  was  the  banquet-chamber,  in  the  little  yard  at  Greenwich, 
furnished  for  the  entertainment  of  these  strangers,  to  which  place  they 
were  conducted  by  the  greatest  personages,  then  being  in  the  court, 
where  they  did  both  sup  and  banquet ;  but  to  describe  to  you  the  order 
hereof,  the  variety  of  costly  dishes,  and  the  curious  devices,  my  weak 
ability,  and  shallow  capacity,  would  much  eclipse  the  magnificence 
thereof:  But  thus  much  take  notice  of,  that,  although  that  banquet 
at  Hampton-court  was  marvellous  sumptuous,  yet  this  banquet 
excelled  the  same,  as  much  as  gold  doth  silver  in  value  ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  saw  the  like. 

In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  there  were  turning  at  the  barriers  lusty 
gentlemen  in  compleat  armour,  very  gorgeous,  oh  foot,  and  the  like  on 
(lorseback ;  and,  after  all  this,  there  was  such  an  excellent  interlude, 
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made  in  Latin,  that  I  never  saw  or  heard  the  like,  the  actors  apparel 
being  so  gorgeous,  and  of  such  strange  devices,  that  it  passeth  my  poor 
capacity  to  relate  them. 

This  being  ended,  there  came  a  great  company  of  ladies  and  gentle* 
women,  the  chiefeit  beauties  in  the  realm  of  England,  l>eihg  as  richly 
attired,  as  cost  could  make,  or  art  devise,  to  set  forth  their  gestures, 
proportions,  or  beauties,  that  they  seemed,  to  the  beholders,  rather 
like  celestial  angels,  than  terrestrial  creatures,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
worthy  of  admiratkm ;  with  whom  the  gentlemen  of  France  danced  and 
masked,  every  man  choosing  his  lady,  as  his  fiiuicy  served  :  that  done, 
and  the  maskers  departed,  came  in  another  mask  of  ladies  and  gentle* 
women,  so  richly  attired,  as  I  cannot  express ;  these  ladies  roasken 
took  each  of  them  one  of  the  Frenchmen  to  dance,  and  here  note,  that 
these  noble  women  spoke  all  of  them  good  French,  which  delighted  fhem 
much  to  hear  the  ladies  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language. 

Thus,  triumphantly,  did  they  spend  the  whole  night,  from  five  o'clock 
in  the  night,  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time 
the  gallants  drew  all  to  their  lodgings,  to  take  their  rest. 

As  neither  health,  wealth,  nor  pleasure,  can  alwa3^s  last,  so  ended 
this  triumphant  banquet,  which,  being  passed,  seemed,  in  the  morning, 
to  the  beholders,  as  a  phantastick  dream. 

Now,  after  all  this  solemn  banqueting,  they  prepared,  with  bag  and 
baggage,  to  return;  and,  thereupon,  repaired  to  the  King,  and,  in  order, 
every  man  took  his  leave  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  nobles,  by  whom  tht 
King  sent  his  princely  pleasure  and  commendations  to  the  King  their 
master,  thanking  them  for  their  pains ;  and,  after  great  communioation 
had  with  the  great  master  of  that  ambassage,  he  bade  them  adieu. 

Then  they  canoe  to  Westminster  to  my  lord  cardinal,  to  do  tiw 
like,  of  whom  he  received  the  King's  reward,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
relate. 

First,  every  man,  of  honour  and  estimation,  had  plate,  some  to  tkt 
value  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  and  some  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  besides  the  great  gifts  befort:  received  of  his  Majesty,  as  gowni 
of  velvet,  with  rich  furs,  great  chains  of  gold,  and  some  had  goodly 
horses  of  great  value,  widi  divers  other  gifts  of  gfeat  value,  which  I 
cannot  call  to  remembrance;  but  the  worst  of  them  had  the  sum  of 
twenty  crowns;  and  thus,  being  nobly  rewarded,  my  Lord,  after  humble 
commendations  to  the  French  King,  bade  them  £»rewel,  and  so  they 
departed. 

The  next  day  they  were  conveyed  to  Dover,  to  the  sea-side,  with  all 
their  furniture,  being  accompanied  with  many  English  young  gallants ; 
and  what  report  of  their. royi^  entertakiment  they  made  in  their  own 
country,  I  never  heard* 
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CHAP.  XV. 

iiftke  Kin^s  Discovery  cf  kie  Lofoe  to  Mrs,  Atme  BuOen  to  the  Cardinal^ 
with  the  Cardinal's  DtsHkey  and  also  the  Opinions  of  M  the  learned 
Mishops  in  England^  and  foreign  Unifoersities. 

AFTER  this  began  new  matters,  which  troubled  the  heads  and 
imaginations  of  all  the  court,  wherewith  all  their  stomachs  were  full, 
but  little  digestion,  viz*  the  long  concealed  affection  of  the  King  to 
Mrs.  Anne  BuUen  now  broke  out,  which  his  Majesty  disclosed  to  the 
cardinal,  whose  often  persuasions,  on  his  knees,  took  no  effect. 

My  lord,  thereupon,  being  compelled  to  declare  to  his  Majesty  his 
opinion  and  wisdom,  in  the  advancement  of  the  Kin^s  desires,  thought 
it  not  safe  for  him  to  wade  too  far  alone,  or  to  give  rash  judgment 
in  so  weighty  a  matter,  but  desired  leave  of  the  King  to  ask  counsel 
of  men  of  ancient  and  famous  learning,  both  in  the  divine  and  civil 
laws. 

Now  this  being  obtained,  he,  by  his  legantine  authority,  sent  out  his 
commissions  for  the  bishops  of  this  realm,  who,  not  lortg  after,  assembled 
M  at  Westminster,  before  my  lord  cardinal ;  and  not  only  these  prelates, 
but  also  the  most  learned  men  of  both  universities,  and  some  from 
divers  cathedral  colleges  in  this  realm,  who  were  thought  sufHciently 
able  to  resolve  this  doubtful  question. 

At  this  learned  assembly  was  the  Kin^s  ca^  consulted  of,  debated, 
argued,  and  judges!,  from  day  to  day;  But,  in  conclusion,  when  these 
Micient  fathers  of  law  and  divinity  parted,  they  were  all  of  one  judg- 
ment, and  that  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  most  men.  And  I  heard 
some  of  the  most  famous  and  learned  amongst  them  say.  The  King^s 
case  was  too  obscure  for  any  man,  and  the  points  therein  were  doubtful, 
to  have  any  resolution  therein,  and  so,  at  that  time,  with  a  general 
consent,  departed,  without  any  resolution  or  judgment. 

In  this  assembly  of  bishops,  and  divers  other  learned  men,  it  was 
thought  very  expedient,  that  the  king  should  send  out  his  commissioners 
into  all  universities  in  Christendom,  as  well  here  in  England,  as 
foreign  regions,  there  to  have  this  case  argued  substantially,  and  to  bring 
with  them,  from  thence,  eveiy  definition  of  their  opinions  of  the  same, 
under  the  seal  of  every  university  ;  and  thus  much|  for  this  time,  were 
lifaeir  determinations. 

'  And,  thereupon,  divert  commissioners  wese  presently  appointed  for 
this  design;  so  some  were  sent  to  Cambridge,  some  to  Oxford,  some  to 
Lorrain,  others  to  Paris,  some  to  Orleans,  others  to  Padua,  all  at  the 
proper  costs  and  charges  of  the  king,  which,  in  the  whole,  amounted 
to  a  great  sum  of  money ;  and  all  went  out  of  this  realm,  besides  the 
charge  of  the  ambassage,  to  those  famous  and  notable  persons  of  all 
the  universities,  especially  such  as  bore  the  rule,  or  had  the  custody  of 
the  university  seals,  who  were  fed  by  the  commissioners  with  such  great 
sums  of  money,  that  they  did  easily  condescend  to  their  requests,  and 
grant  their  desires. 
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By  reason  whereof,  all  the  cominissioDers  returned  with  their  pur* 
pose,  furnished,  according  to  their  commissions,  under  the  seal  of  every 
several  university,  whereat  there  was  no  small  Joy  conceived  of  the 
principal  parties;  insomuch  that  ever  after  the  commissioners  were 
had  in  great  estimation,  and  highly  advanced,  and  liberally  rewarded, 
far  beyond  their  worthy  deserts.  Noswithstanding,  they  prospered, 
and  the  matter  went  still  forward,  having  now,  as  they  thought,  a  sure 
staff  to  lean  upon. 

These  proceedings  being  declared  unto  my  lord  cardinal,  he  sent 
again  for  the  bishops,  to  whom  he  declared  the  effect  of  these  commis- 
sioners pains>  and,  for  assurance  thereof,  shewed  them  the  instruments 
of  each  university,  under  their  several  seals;  and,  the  business  being, 
thus  handled,  they  went  again  to  consultation,  how  things  should  be 
ordered. 

At  last  it  was  concluded,  that  it  was  very  meet  the  king  should  send 
tinto  the  pope's  holiness  the  opinions  of  both  universities  of  Elngland,  and 
also  foreign  universities,  which  were  manifestly  authorised  by  their 
common  seals',  and  it  was  also  thought  fit,  the  opinions  of  the  worthy 
prelates  of  England  should  be  sent  to  the  pope,  comprised  in  an  instru- 
ment, which  was  not  long  time  in  finishing. 

Nor  was  it  long  after,  that  the  ambassadors  were  assigned  for  this 
design,  who  took  £eir  journey  accordingly,  having  certain  instruments^ 
that,  if  the  pope  would  not,  thereupon,  consent  to  give  judgment, 
definitively  in  the  king's  case,  then  to  require  another  commission  from 
his  holiness,  to  be  granted  to  his  legate,  to  establish  a  court  here  in 
England,  for  that  purpose  only,  to  be  directed  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
legate  of  England,  and  to  cardinal  Campaine,  bishop  of  Bath,  which 
the  king  gave  him  at  a  certain  time,  when  he  was  sent  ambassado? 
hither  from  the  pope's  holiness,  to  determine,  and  rightly  judg^. 
according  to  their  consciences.  To  the  which,  after  long  suit  made, 
and  for  the  good-will  of  the  said  cardinal,  the  pope  granted  their  suit* 

Then  they  returned  into  England,  relating  unto  the  king,  that  his 
grace's  pleasure  should  be  now  brought  to  pass  substantially,  being 
never  more  likely,  considering  the  state  of  the  fudges. 

Long  was  the  expectation,  on  both  sides,  for  the  coming  gver  of  the 
legate  from  Rome,  who,  at  last,  arrived  in  England,  with  his  commis- 
sion, and,  being  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  his  journey  was  long 
and  tedious,  before  he  could  get  to  London,  who  should  have  been 
most  solemnly  received  at  Blackheath;  but  he  desired  not  to  be  so 
entertained  with  pomp  and  vain  glory,  and,  therefore,  he  came,  very 
privately,  on  his  own  horse,  without  Temple -Bar,  called  Bath-Place; 
where  he  lay;  the  house  being  furnished  with  all  manner  of  provision 
of  iny  lord's.  So,  after  some  deliberation  and  consultation,  in  the 
ordering  of  the  kii^s  business,  now  in  hand,  by  his  commission,  and 
articles  of  his  ambassage,  which  being  read,  it  was  determined,  that 
the  king,  and  the  good  queen,  his  lawful  wife,  should  be  judged  at 
Bridewell,  and  in  Black-friars,  and,  some  place  thereabouts,  the 
court  to  be  kept,  for  the  disputation  and  determination  of  the  causes, 
and  dif^ences,  between  the  king  and  the  queen,  where  they  were  to 
repair  l^fore  these  two  legates,  who  sat  as  judges;  before  whom  th? 
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king  and  queen  were  cited,  and  summoned  tb  appeir,  which  witt  a 
strange  si^t,  and  the  newest  device  that  ever  was  heard  Or  read  of  in 
any  story  or  chronicle :  a  king  and  a  qneen  to  be  compeBed  to  appe^ 
in  a  court,  as  common  persons,  within  their  own  realm  and  dominions, 
and  to  abide  the  judgments  and  decrees  Of  their  subjects,  being  a  piero- 
gatire  belonging  toSe  royal  diadem. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

A  new  Omrt  erected  to  ddermme  the  Kin^i  Case^  two  Cardm&ls  bemg 
Jndgee^  h&omg  Power  to  comene  the  King  and  Quefir,  mmd  the  Itne 
thereof. 

rr  it  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider  the  strength  of  princesT  wills^ 
when  they  are  bent  to  have  their  pleasure  fulfilled,  whei^n  no  reason- 
ble  persuasions  will  serve  the  turn ;  how  little  do  they  regard  the 
dangerous  sequels  that  may  ensue  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  their  sub- 
jects. And,  amongst  all  things,  there  is  nothing  that  makes  them  more 
wilAil  than  carnal  love,  and  various  affecting  of  voluptnoas  desires, 
wherein  nothing  could  be  of  greater  experience  than  to  see  what  infcn* 
tions  were  furnished,  what  laws  were  enacted,  what  costly  edifices  of 
noble  and  ancient  monasteries  were  there  overthrown,  what  diversida 
of  opinions  then  arose,  what  extortions  were  then  committed,  how 
many  learned  and  good  men  were  then  put  to  death,  and  what  altn<- 
ations  of  good  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  charitable  foundations,  were 
tamed  from  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  the  ntter  destruction  and  deso- 
liUion,  almost  to  the  subversion,  of  this  noble  realm. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  to  understand  the  things  that  since  have  hap- 
pened to  this  land,  the  proof  whereof  bath  taught  all  ns  Englishmeo 
lamentable  experience.  If  men's  eyes  be  not  blind,  they  may  see,  and, 
if  their  ears  be  not  stopped,  they  may  hear ;  and  if  pity  be  not  exiled, 
their  hearts  may  relent  aiid  lament  at  the  sequel  of  this  inordinate  lofe^ 
idtho'  it  lasted  but  a  while.  ^  O  Lord  God,  withhold  thine  indignation 
from  us/ 

You  shall  understand,  as  I  said  before^  that  there  was  a  court  ereded 
at  Black-friars,  London,  where  these  two  cardinals  sat  as  judges :  Now 
will  I  describe  unto  you  the  order  of  the  court. 

First,  there  were  many  tables  and  benches  set  in  manner  of  a  con- 
sistory, one  seat  being  higher  than  another  for  the  judges  aloft ;  above 
them  three  degrees  hi^  was  a  cloth  of  estate  hanged,  and  a  chair  leyal 
under  the  same,  wherein  sat  the  king,  and  some  distance  off  sat  the 
queen,  and  at  the  judges'  feet  sat  the  scribes  and  officen  for  the  execo* 
tion  of  the  process ;  the  chief  scribe  was  doctor  Stevens,  after  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  apparitor,  who  was  called  doctor  of  tha  court,  ww 
one-  Cooke  of  Westminster.  Then  before  the  king  and  the  judges  sat  die 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  doctor  Warham,  and  all  other  bishops; 
there  stood,  at  both  ends  within,  counsellors  learned  in  the  spiritQal 
laws,  as  well  on  the  kingfs  side,  as  the  queen's  side,  Dn  SampKHi,  after^ 
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wards  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Dr^  Hall,  after  bishop  of  Worcester, 
with  divers  others ;  and  proctors  in  the  same  law  were  Dr.  Peter,  who 
was  afterwards  chief  secretary,  and  doctor  TregunmiU,  with  divert 
others. 

Now,  on  th6  other  side,  there  were  council  for  tlie  queen,  Dr.  Fisher 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Standish  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  Wales, 
two  brave  noble  divines,  especially  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  very 
godly  man,  whose  death  many  noblemen  and  many  worthy  divines  much 
lamented,  who  lost  his  head  about  this  cause,  before  it  was  ended, 
upon  Tower-hill ;  as  also  another  ancient  doctor  called  doctor  Ridley, 
a  little  man  but  a  great  divine.  The  court  being  thus  ordered,  as  is 
before  expressed,  the  judges  commanded  the  cryer  to  proclaim  silence, 
whilst  the  commission  was  both  read  to  the  court  and  to  the  pcopU: 
there  assembled:  That  done,  and  silence  being  again  proclaimed,  the 
scribes  comm^ded  the  cryer  to  call  King  Henry  of  England  ;  where- 
unto  the  kihg answered  and  said.  Here:  then  called  he  again  the  queen 
of  England,  by  th.^  name  of  Catharine,  queen  of  England,  Come  into 
the  court,  &c.  Who  made  no  answer  thereunto,  but  rose  immediately 
out  of  hA  chair  where  she  sat ;  and,  because  she  could  not  come  to 
the  king  directly,  by  reason  of  the  distance,  therefore  she  came  round 
about  the  court  to  the  king,  and  kneeled  down  at  his  ftet,  saying  these 
words  in  broken  English,  as  fblloweth : 

Sir,  quoth  she,  I  beseech  you  do  me  justice  and  right,  and  take  some 
pity  upon  pie,  for  lam  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger,  born  out  of  your 
dominions,  having  here  no  indiiO^rent  council,  and  less  assurance  of 
friendship.  Alas!  sir,  how  have  I  offended  you  ?  What  offence  have 
I  given  you,  intending  to  abridge  me  of  life  in  this  sort  ?  I  take  God  to 
witness,  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  loyal  wife,  ever  conformable  to 
your  will  and  pleasure ;  never  did  I  contrary  or  gainsay  your  mitid,  but 
always  submitted  myself  in  all  things,  wherein  you  had  any  delight  or 
dalliance,  whether  it  were  little  or  much,  without  grudging  or  any 
sign  of  discontent :  I  have  loved  for  your  sake  all  men  whom  you  have 
loved,  whether  I  had  cause  or  not,  were  they  friends  or  foes ;  I  havQ 
been  your  wife  this  twenty  years,  by  whom  you  had  many  children : 
And,  when  I  first  came  to  your  bed,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I 'was  a 
virgin;  whether  it  were  true  or  no,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience.  If 
there  be  any  cause  that  you  can  alledge,  either  of  dishonesty,  or  of  any 
other  matter,  lawful  to  put  me  from  you,  I  am  willing  to  depart  with 
shame  and  rebuke;  but,  if  there  be  none,  then  I  pray  you  let  me  have 
justice  at  your  bauds. 

*  The  king  your  father  was  a  man  of  such  an  excellent  wit  in  his 
time,  that  be  w^  accounted  a  second  Solomon ;  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
my  father  Ferdinand,  was  taken  for  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that  reigned 
iu  Spain  these  many  years.  So  they  were  both  wise  men  and  noble 
princes;  and  it  is  no  que&tion  but  they  had  wise  counsellors  of  either 
realm,  as  be  now  at  this  day,  who  thought  liot,  at  the  marriage  of 
you  and  me,  to  hear  what  new  devices  are  now  invented  against  me,  to 
cause  me  to  stand  to  the  order  of  this  court.  And  I  conceive  you  do 
me  much  wrongi  oay  yQU  condemn  me  fi>r  not  answering^  having  ne 
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council  but  such  as  you  have  assigned  me:  You  must  consider  that 
they  cannot  be  indifferent  on  my  part,  being  your  own  subjects,  and 
such  as  you  have  made  choice  of  out  of  your  own  council,  where- 
unto  they  are  privy,  and  dare  not  disclose  your  pleasure. 

'  Therefore,  I  must  humbly  beseech  you,  to  spare  me,  until  I  know 
how  my  friends  in  Spain  will  advise  me :  But,  if  you  will  not,  then 
let  your  pleasure  be  done/ 

And  with  that  she  rose,  making  a  courtesy  to  the  king,  and  departed 
from  thence,  all  the  people  thinking  she  would  have  returned  again  to 
her  former  scat;  but  she  went  presently  out  of  the  court,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  one  of  her  servants,  who  was  her  general  receiver,  one  Mr* 
Griffith. 

The  king,  seeing  that  she  was  ready  to  go  out  of  the  court,  com- 
manded the  cryer  to  call  her  again  by  these  words,  Catharine,  queen 
of  England,  come  into  court.  Lo,  quoth  Mr.  Griffith,  you  are 
called  again.  Go  on,  quoth  she,  it  is  no  matter:  It  is  no  indifferent 
court  for  me,  therefore  I  will  not  tarry ;  go  on  your  way;  and  so  they 
departed,  without  any  further  answer  at  that  time,  or  any  appearance 
in  any  other  court  after  that. 

The  king,  seeing  she  was  departed  thus,  and  considering  her  words, 
said  to  the  audience  these  few  words  in  effect : 

Forasmuch,  quoth  he,  as  the  queen  is  gone,  I  will  in  her  absence 
declare  unto  ybu  all :  She  hath  been  to  me  a  true  obedient  wife,  and 
as  comfortable  as  I  could  wish  or  desire;  she  hath  all  the  virtues  and 
good  qualities  that  belong  to  a  woman  of  her  dignity,  or  in  any  of 
meaner  estate;  her  ccmditions  will  well  declare  the  same. 

Then,  quoth  the  cardinal,  I  humbly  beseech  your  highness,  to 
declare  unto  this  audience,  whether  I  have  been  the  first  and  chief 
mover  of  this  matter  unto  your  highness,  or  no,  for  I  am  much  sus- 
pected  of  all  men. 

My  lord  cardinal,  quoth  the  king,  you  have  rather  advised  me  to 
the  contrary,  than  been  any  mover  of  the  same.  The  special  cause 
that  moved  me  in  this  matter,  is  a  certain  scruple  that  pricked  my 
conscience,  upon  certain  words  spoken  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,'  the 
French  ambassador,  who  came  hither  to  consult  of  a  marriage  between 
the  princess  our  daughter,  the  lady  Mary,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
second  son  to  the  king  of  France;  and,  upon  resolution  and  determin- 
ation, he  desired  respite  to  advertise  the  king  his  master  thereof,  whether 
our  daughter  Mary  should  be  legitimate,  in  respect  of  my  marriage 
with  this  woman,  being  sometime  my  brother's  wife :  which  worn, 
I  pondering,  begot  such  a  scruple  in  my  conscience,  that  I  was  much 
troubled  at  it,  whereby  I  thought  myself  in  danger  of  God^s  heavy  dis- 
pleasure and  indignation ;  and  the  rather,  because  he  sent  us  no  issue 
male,  for  all  the  issue  male  that  I  have  had  by  my  wife  died  inconti- 
nently after  they  came  into  the  world,  which  caused  me  to  fear  God's 
displeasure  in  that  particular.  Thus,  my  conscience  being  tossed  in 
that  wave  of  troublesome  doubts,  and  partly  in  despair  to  have  any 
other  issue,  than  I  had  already  by  this  lady,  my  now  wife;  it  behov^ 
me  to  consider  the  estate  of  this  reahn^  and  the  danger  it  stands  in  for 
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lack  of  a  prince  to  succeed  me.  I  thought  it  therefore  good,  in  release 
of  this  mighty  burthen  on  my  conscience,  as  also  for  the  quiet  estate  of 
this  realm,  to  attempt  a  trial  in  the  law  herehi :  whether  I  might  law- 
fully take  another  wife,  without  stain  of  carnal  concupiscence,  by 
which  God  may  send  more  issue,  in  case  this  my  first  copulation  was 
not  good  ?  I  not  having  any  displeasure  in  the  person,  or  age  of  the 
queen,  with'whom  I  could  be  well  contented  to  continue,  if  our  mar- 
riage may  stand  with  the  law  of  God,  as  with  any  woman  alive;  in 
which  point  consisteth  all  the  doubt  that  we  go  about,  now  to  know  by 
the  learned  wisdom  of  you  our  prelates  and  pastors,  of  this  realm  and 
dominion,  now  here  assembled  for  that  purpose,  to  whole  consciences 
and  learning  I  have  committed  the  care  and  judgment,  according  to- 
which  I  will,  God  willing,  be  well  contented  to  submit  myself,  and 
obey  the  same.  And,  when  my  conscience  was  so  troubled,  I  moved 
it  to  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln,  in  confession,  then  being  my  ghostly 
father :  and,  forasmuch  as  you  were  then  in  some  doubt,  you  moved 
me  to  ask  counsel  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  I  moved  it 
to  you,  my  lord  cardinal,  to  have  your  license,  forasmuch  as  you  are 
metropolitan,  to  put  this  matter  in  question ;  and  so  I  did  to  all 
you,  my  lords,  to  which  you  all  granted  under  your  seals,  which  is 
here  to  shew.  That  is  truth,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  but  my  brothers  will  acknowledge  the  same.  No,  sir,  not 
so,  under  correction,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  you  have  not 
my  hand  and  seal.  No,  quoth  the  king,  Is  not  not  this  your  hand  and 
seal,  and  shewed  it  to  him  in  the  instrument  with  seals  ?  No,  forsooth^ 
quoth  the  bishop  :  How  say  you  to  that,  quoth  the  king,  to  the  bishop 
of  Canterbury?  Sir,  It  is  his  hand  and  seal,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Cai>- 
terbury.  No,  my  lord,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  indeed  you 
were  in  hand  with  me  to  have  both  my  hand  and  seal,  as  other  of  the 
lords  had  done ;  but  I  answered,  thaf  I  would  never  consent  to  any  such 
act,  for  it  was  much  against  my  conscience.  And  therefore  my  hand 
and  seal  shall  never  be  set  to  such  an  instrument,  God  willing,  with 
many  other  words  to  that  purpose.  You  say  truth,  quoth  the  bishop 
of  Canterbury,  such  words  you  used;  but  you  fully  resolved  at  th« 
last,  that  I  should  subscribe  your  name,  and  put  to  your  seal,  and  you 
would  allow  of  the  same;  all  which,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester^ 
under  correction,  my  lord,  is  untrue.  Well,  quoth  the  king,  we  will 
not  stand  in  argument  with  you,  you  are  but  one.  And  so  the  king 
arose  up,  and  the  court  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  at  which 
time  the  cardinals  sat  again,  and  the  council  on  both  sides  were  there 
present  to  answer. 

The  king's  council  alledged  the  matrimony  not  good,  nor  lawful  at 
the  beginning,  because  of  the  carnal  copulation  that  Prince  Arthur  had 
with  the  queen:  this  matter  was  very  narrowly  scanned  on  that  side^ 
and,  to  prove  the  carnal  copulation,  they  had  many  reasons  and  simi- 
litudes  of  truth ;  and  being  answered  negatively  again,  on  the  other 
side,  it  seemed  that  all  their  former  allegations  were  doubtful  to  be 
tried,  and  that  no  man  knew.  *  Yes,  quoth  the  bishop  of  Rochester, 
I  know  the  truth.  How  can  you  know  the  truth,  quoth  the  cardinal, 
more  than  any  other  person }    Yes,  forsooth^  my.  lord,  quoth  he,  I 
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know  that  God  is  the  truth  itself,  and  never  saith  but  truth,  'and  he 
saith  thus :  Qttas  Deus  conjunxit^  homo  non  separei.  And,  forasmuch 
as  this  marriage  was  joined,  and  made  by  God  to  a  good  intent,  there- 
fore, I  said,  1  knew  the  truth,  and  that  man  cannot  break  upon  any 
wilful  action,  which  God  hath  nuule  and  constituted.  So  much  do  all 
fiuihful  men  know,  quoth  my  lord  cardinal,  as  well  as  you,  therefore, 
this  reason  is  not  sufHcient  in  this  case ;  for  the  king's  council  do  alledge 
many  presumptions,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  lawful  at  the  beginning, 
ErgOf  it  was  not  ordained  by  God,  for  God  doth  nothing  without  a 
good  end ;  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but,  if  the  presumptions 
be  true,  which  they  alledge  to  be  most  true,  then  the  conjunction  nei- 
ther was,  nor  could  be  of  God  ;  therefore  I  say  unto  you,  my  lord  of 
Rochester,  you  know  not  the  truth,  unless  you  can  avoid  their  pre- 
sumptions upon  just  reasons.' 

'  Then,'  quoth  Dr.  Ridley,  Mt  is  a  great  shame  and  dishonour  to 
this  honourable  presence,  that  any  such  presumptions  should  be 
alledged  in  this  open  Court.'  '  What,'  quoth  my  lord  cardinal, 
*  Domiae  Doctor  iCeverende/  *  No,  my  lord,  there  belongs  on  rever- 
ence to  this  matter,  for  an  unreverent  matter  may  be  unreverently 
answered ;'  and  so  left  off,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  other  matters. 

Thus  passed  this  court  from  session  to  session,  and  day  to  day,  till 
a  certain  day  the  king  sent  for  the  cardinal  to  Bridewell,  who  went  into 
the  privy -chamber  to  him  where  he  was,  about  an  hour,,  and  then  de- 
parted from  the  king,  and  went  to  Westminster  in  his  barge ;  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  being  with  him,  said^  '  It  is  a  hot  day  to^y/  ^  Yes,' 
quotk  the  cardinal,  *  if  you  bad  been  as  well  chafed  as  I  have  been 
within  this  hour,  you  would  say  you  were  very  hot.'  My  lord  no 
sooner  came  home,  but  he  went  tp  bed,  where  he  had  not  laid  above 
two  hours,  but  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire,i  Mi^.  Anne'Sullen's  father,  came  to 
speak  with  him  front  the  king;  my  lord  commanded  he  should  be 
brought  to  his  bed's- side,  who  told  him,  it  was  the  king^s  mind  he 
should  forthwith  go  with  the  cardinal  to  the  queen,  being  then  at 
Bridewell,  in  her  chamber,  and  to  persuade  her,  through  their  wis- 
doma^  to  put  the  whole  matter  into  the  king's  own  bands>  by  her 
eonsent ;  which  should  he  much  better  for  her  honour,  than  stand 
to  the  trial  at  law,  and  thereby  be  condemned,  which  would  tend  much 
to  her  dishonour  and  dbcredit. 

To  perform  the  king^s  pleasure,  my  lord  said  hh  was  ready,  and  so 
prepared  to'go:  *  But,'  quoth  hefurther  to  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire,  *'  you, 
and  others  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  have  put  fancies  into  the  head 
of  the  king,  whereby  you  trouble  all  the  realm,  but,  at  the  length, 
jQU,  will  get  but  small  thanks,  both  of  Grod  and  the  world  -/  with  many 
other  earnest  words  and  reasons,  which  did  cause  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire 
ta  be  silent,  kneeling  by  my  lord's  bed's-side,  and,  in  conclusion,  de- 
parted. 

And  tbeamy  lord  rose,  and  took  his  barge,  and  went  to  Bath-house, 

to  Cardinal  Campaine's,  and  so  went  together  to  Bridewell,  to  the 

^eeo's  lodgingis,  she  being  then  in  her  chamber  of  presence ;  they  told 

t&&  geademan-usher,  that  tht^f  came  to  speak  with  the  queen's  grace, 

wbatcld  the  queen^  the  cacdsAate  ^mqc^cwa  \a  w^kk^  ^w^Vfit-^  then 
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she  rose  up,  having  a  skam  of  red  silk  about  her  neck,  being  at  work 
with  her  maidsy  and  came  to  the  cardinals,  where  they  staid,  attend- 
ing her  coming,  at  whose  approach,  quoth  she:  '  Alack,  my  lords, 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  attended  on  me  so  long ;  what  is  your  plea« 
^ures  with  me?  ^  If  it  please  your  grace,'  quoth  the  cardinal, '  to  go  ^o 
your  privy-chamber,  we  will  shew  you  the  cause  of  our  coming/ 

^  My  lord/  said  she,  *  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  ro^,  speak  it 
openly  before  all  these  folk,  for  I  fear  nothing  that  you  can  say  to  me, 
or  against  me,  but  that  I  am  willing  all  the  world  should  both  see  and 
hear  it,  and,  therefore,  speak  your  minds  openly/ 

Then  began  my  lord  to  speak  to  her  in  latin :  ^  Nay,  good  my 
lord,  speak  to  me  in  English,'  quoth  she,  *  although  I  do  understand 
some  latin/  ^  Forsooth,'  quoth  my  lord,  *  good  madam,  if  it  please 
your  grace,  we  come  both  to  know  your  mind,  what  you  are  disposed 
to  do  in  this  matter,  and  also  to  declare  to  you,  secretly,  our  counsels 
and  opinions,  which  we  do  for  very  zeal  and  .obedience  to  your  grace/ 
'  My  lords,'  quoth  she,  *  I  thank  you  for  your  good-wills,  but  to 
make  answer  to  your  requests  I  cannot  so  suddenly ;  for  I  was  set 
amongst  my  maids  at  work,  little  thinking  of  any  such  matter,  wherein 
is  requisite  some  deliberation,  and  a  better  head  than  mine  to  make  an- 
swer ;  for  I  need  counsel  in  this  case,  which  concerns  me  so  near,  and 
friends  here  I  have  none,  they  are  in  Spain,  in  my  own  country :  also, 
my  lords,  I  am  a  poor  woman,  of  too  weak  a  capacity  to  answer  such 
noble  persons  of  wisdom  as  you  are,  in  so  weighty  a  matter.  And, 
therefore,  I  pray  you,  be  good  to  me,  a  woman  destitute  of  friendship 
here  in  a  foreign  region,  and  your  counsel  I  also  shall  be  glad  to  hear ;' 
and  therewith  she  took  my  lord  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  her 
privy- chamber,  with  the  other  cardinal,  where  they  staid  a  while,  and 
I  heard  her  voice  loud,  but  what  she  said,  I  know  not. 

This  done^  they  went  to  the  king,  and  made  a  relation  unto  him  of 
the  passages,  between  the  queen  and  them,  and  so  th^  departed. 

This  strange  case  proceeded,  and  went  forward  from  court-day  to 
court-day,  until  it  came  to  that,  that  every  man  expected  to  hear 
judgment  given,  at  which  time,  all  their  proceedings  were  openly  read 
in  latin ;  that  done,  the  king's  council,  at  the  bar,  moved  for  judgment; 
quoth  Cardinal  Campaine,  *  I  will  not  give  judgment  until  1  have 
related  the  whole  proceedings  to  the  pope,  whose  counsel  and  com- 
mandment, I  will,  in  this  case,  observe :  The  matter  is  too  high  for  us 
to  give  hasty  judgment,  considering  the  persons,  and  the  doubtful 
occasions  alledged,  and  also  whose  commissioners  we  are,  by  whose 
authority  we  sit. 

*  It  is  good  reason,  therefore,  that  we  make  our  chief  Lord  of  Counsel 
acquainted  with  the  same,  before  we  proceed  to  judgment  definitive: 
I  came  not  to  please  for  any  favour,  reward,  or  fear,  of  any  person  alive, 
be  he  king,  or  otherwise;  I  have  no  such  respect  to  the  person,  that  I 
should  offend  my  conscience.  And  the  party-defendant  will  make  no 
answer  here,  but  rather  doth  appeal  from  us ;  I  am  an  old  man,  both 
weak  and  sickly,  and  look  every  day  for  death :  what  shall  it  avail 
me,  to  put  my  soul  in  danger  of  God's  displeasure,  to  my  utter  damnap 
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tion,  fpr  the  favour  of  any  prince  in  this  world?  My  being  here  is  only 
.to  see  justice  administered,  according  to  my  conscience. 

*  The  defendant  supposeth  that  we  be  not  indifferent  judges,  consider- 
ng  the  kingfs  high  dignity  and  authority  within  this  realm.    An^,  we 

being  both  his  subjects,  she 'thinks  we  will  not  do.  her  justice;  and , 
therefore,  to  avoid  all  these  ambiguities,  I  adjourn  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
from  whence  our  jurisdiction  is  arrived ;  for,  if  we  should  go  further 
.than  our  commission  doth  warrant  us,  it  were  but  a  folly,  and  blame- 
worthy, because  then  we  shall  be  breakers  of  the  orders,  from  whom 
we  have,  as  I  said,  our  authority  derived;'  and  so  the  court  was  dig- 
solved,  and  no  more  done. 

Thereupon,  by  the  king's  commandment,  stepped  up  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and,  with  a  haughty  countenance,  uttered  these  words : 

*  It  was  never  thus  in  England,  until  we  had  cardinals  amongst  us/ 

« 

Which  words  were  set  forth  with  such  vehemency,  that  all  men 
marvelled  what  he  intended,  the  duke  futher  expressing  some  oppro- 
brious words^ 

My  Lord  Cardinal,  perceiving  his  vehemency,  soberly  said,  '  Sir, 
of  all  men  in  this  realm,  you  have  least  cause  to  dispraise  cardinals ; 
for,  if  I  poor  cardinal  had  not  been,  you  should  not,  at  this  present, 
have  had  a  head  on  ypur  shoulders,  wherewith  to  make  such  a  brag  in 
despight  of  us,  who  wish  you  no  harm,  neither  have  given  you  such 
cause  to  be  offended  with  us.  I  would  have  you  think,  my  lord,  I, 
and  my  brother^  wish  the  king  as  much  happiness,  and  the  realm  as 
much  honour,  wealth,  and  peace,  as  you,  or  any  other  subject,  of  what 
degree  soever  he  be,  within  this  realm,  and  would  as  gladly  accomplish 
bb  lawful  desires. 

.  '  And  now,  my  lord,  1  pray  you,  shew  me  wh^t  you  would  do  in  such 
I  a  case  as  this,  if  you  were  one  of  the  king's  commissioners,,  in  a  foreign 
r^on,  about  some  weighty  matter,  the  consultation  whereof  was  very 
doubtful  to  be  decided  :  Would  you  not  advertise  the  king^s  majesty, 
before  you  went  through  with  the  same  ?  I  doubt  not  but  yoU  would, 
and,  therefore,  abate  your  malice  and  spight,  and  consider  that  we  arc 
^^mmissioners  for  a  time,  and  cannot,  by  vertue  of  a  commissionr,  pro- 
ceed to  judgment,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
authority,  and  license  obtaind  from  him,  who  is  the  pope. 

'  Therefore  do  we  neither  more  nor  less,  than  our  commission  allows 
,U8;and,  if  any  man  \^i11  be  offended  with  us,  be  is  an  unwise  man; 
rther^fore.  pacify  yourself,  my  lord,  and  speak  like  a  man  of  honour 
.and  wisdom,  or  hold  your  peace;  speak  fiot  reproachfully  of  your 
friends,  you  best  know  what  friendship  I  have  shewn  you ;  I  never  did 
leveal  to  any  person,  till  now,  either  fo  my  own  praise  or  your  dis- 
honour.' Whereupon  the  duke  went  away,  and  said  no  more,  being 
e^i^qh  discontented. 

This  matter  contiuued  tlok\xa  a  loxi^  ^easou^  aud  the  king  was  in  dis- 
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pleasure  against  my  Lord  Carditlal',  because  his  suit  histd  no  better  suc- 
cess to  his  purpose. 

Notwithstanding,  the  cardinal  excused  himself,  by  his  (Commissions 
which  gave  him  no  authority  to  proceed  tQ  judgment,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  pope,  who  reserved  the  same  to  himself.  At  last 
thdy  were  advertised,  by  a  post,  that  they  should  take  deliberation  in 
the  matter,  until  his  council  were  o(>ened,  which  should  not  be  till 
Bartholomew- tide  next. 

The  king,  thinking  it  would  be  too  long  before  it  would  be  determin* 
ed,  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  pope,  to  persuade  him  to  shew  so  much 
favour  to  his  majesty,  as  that  it  might  be  sooner  determined. 

On  this  ambassage  went  Dr.  Stephen  Gardener,  then  called  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Steven,  secretary  to  the  king,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. This  ambassador  staid  there  till  the  latter  end  of  summer^  of 
whose  return  you  shall  hereafter  hear. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  certain  Passages  conducing  to  the  Cardinal  ^Si  Fall. 

NOW  the  king  commanded  the  queen  to  be  removed  from  the 
court,  and  sent  to  another  place;  and  presently  after  the  king  rode  on 
progress,  and  had  in  his  company  Mistress  Anne  BuUen ;  in  which 
time  Cardinal  Campaine  made  suit  to  be  discharged,  and  sent  home  to 
Rome;  and,  in  the  interim,  returned  Mr.*  Secretary-;  and  it  was  cott-- 
eluded,  that  my  lord  should  come  to  the  king  to  Grafton  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire ;  as  also  Cardinal  Campaine,  being  a  stranger,  should  be 
conducted  thither  by  my  Lord  Cardinal.  And  so,  the  next  Sunday, 
there  were  divers  opinions  that  the  king  would  not  speak  with  my  lord^ 
whereupon  there  were  many  great  wagers  laid. 

These  two  prelates  being  come  to  the  court,  and  alighting,  expected- 
to  be  received  of  the  great  officers,  as  the  manner  was,  but  ttaiey.ifound 
the  contrary:  nevertheless,  because  the  Cardinal  Campaine  was  a 
stranger,  the  officers  met  him  with  8tave9  in  their  hands  in  the  out- 
ward court,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  his  lodging  prepared  for  him ; 
and,  after  my  lord  had  brought  him  to  his  lodging,  he  departed, 
thinking  to  have  gone  to  his  chamber,  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  it 
was  told  him,  he  had  no  lodging  or  chamber  appointed  for  him  in  the 
court ;  which  news  did  much  astonish  him. 

Sir  Henry  Norrb,  who  was  then  groom  of  the  stool,  came  unto 
him,  and  desired  him  to  take  his  chamber  for  a  wnile,  until  another 
was  provided  for  him ;  for,  I  assure  you,  here  is  but  little  room  in  this 
house  for  the  king,  and  therefore,  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace,  accept 
of  mine  for  a  season.  My  lord,  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy,  went 
to  his  chamber,  where  he  shifted  his  riding  apparel. 

In  the  mean  time  came  divers  noblemen  of  his  friends  to  Wekome 
him  to  the  court,  )i)y  whom  my  lord  was  advertised  of  all  thii^  touch- 
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^ng  the  king's  favour  or  displeasure  ;  and*  being  thus  infonned  of  the 
cause  thereof,   he  was  more  able  to  excuse  himself.  . 

So  my  lord  made  him  ready,  and  went  to  the  chamber  of  presence 
with  the  other  cardinal,  where  the  lords  of  the  council  stood  all  of  a 
row  in  order  in  the  chamber,  and  saluted  them  both :  And  there  were 
present  many  gentlemeoy  which  came  on  purpose  to  observe  the  meet- 
ing and  countenance  of  the  king  to  my  Lord  Cardinal.  Then,  immedi- 
ately after,  ihe  king  came  into  the  chamber  of  presence,  standing  under 
the  cloth  of  state. 

Then  my  Lord  Cardinal  took  Cardinal  Campaine  by  the  hand,  and 
l^neeled  dowQ  before  the  king,  but  what  he  said  unto  him,  I  know  not, 
but  his  countenance  was  anuable^  and  his  majesty  stooped  down,  and 
with  both  his  hands  took  him  up,  and  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
went  to  the  wii>dow  with  him^  and  there  talked  with  him  a  good 
while. 

Then,  to  have  beheld  the  countenance  of  the  lords  and  noblemen  that 
had  laid  wagers,  it  would  have  made  you  smile,  especially  those  that 
had  laid  their  money  that  the  king  would  not  speak  with  him. 

Thus  they  were  deceived,  for  the  king  was  in  earnest  discourse  with 
him,  insomuch  that  I  could  hear  the  king  say.  How  can  this  be,  is  not 
this  your  hand?  and  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  own  bosom,  and  shewed 
the  same  to  my  lord.  And,  as  1  perceived,  my  lord  so  answered  th^ 
same,  that  the  king  had  no  more  to  say ;  but  said  to  my  lord.  Go  to 
your  dinner,  and  take  my  Lord  Cardinal  to  keep  you  company,  and 
after  dinner  I  will  speak  further  with  you,  and  so  they  depaited.  And 
the  king  that  day  dined  with  Mistress  Anne  Bullen  in  her  chan^ber. 

Then  was  there  set  up  in  the  presence  chamber  a  table  for  my  lord, 
and  other  lords  of  the  council,  where  they  dined  together ;  and  fitting 
at  dinner  telling  of  divers  matters.  The  king  should  do  well,  quoth  my 
Lord  Caxdinal,  to  send  his  bishops  and  chaplains  home  to  their  cures 
and  benefices*  Yea,  marry,  quoth  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  and  so  it  woe 
ipeet  for  you  to  do  also.  I  would  be  very  well  contented  therewith,  if 
it  were  the  king's  pleasure  to  license  me,  with  his  grace's  leave,  to  go  to 
my  cure  at  Winchester.  Nay,  quoth  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  to  your 
boieSp^  at  York,  where  your  greatest  honbur  and  charge  is.  Even  as 
Jt  sbfetll  please  the  king,  quoth  my  Lord  Cardinal;  and  so  they  fell 
upon  other  discpurses.  For,  indeed,  the  nobility  were  loth  he  should 
be  so  near  the  kin^  as  to  continue  at  Winchester.  Immediately  after 
4inner  they  fell  to  council  till  tile  waiters  had  also  dined. 

I  heard  it  reported  by  those.that  waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  that 
'  Mistress  Anne  BuUen  was  offended  as  much  as  she  durst,  that  the  king 
did  so  graciously  entertain  my  Lord  Cardinal:  Saying,  sir,  is  it  not  a 
marvellous  thing  to  see  into  what  great  debt  and  danger  he  hath  brought 
you,  with  all  your  subjects?  How  so,  quoth  the  king  ?  foraooth,  quoth 
she,  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  your  whole  realm  of  Engjiand,^  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  but  be  hath  indebted  you  to  him,  meaning  of  loan> 
ifhich  the  king  had  of  his  subjects.  Well,  veil,  quoth  the  king,  for 
that  matter  there  was  no  blame  in  him,  for  I  know  that  matter  better 
than  you,  or  any  else* 
Nay,  quoth  she,  beudes  that,  what  exploits  hadi  hewroQi^t  ia 
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several  parts  and  places  of  tUs  lealm,  to  your  great  $lander  and  dis* 
graqe^  There  is  never  a  nobleman,  but,  if  he  had  done  half  so  much 
as  he  hath  done,  were  well  worthy  to  lose  his  head.  Ye^,  ff  niy  Lord 
of  Noifolk,  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  my  father,  or  any  other  man,  had 
done  much  less  than  he  hath  done,  they  should  have  lost  their  headb 
before  this. 

Then  I  perceive,  quoth  the  king,  yoU  are  none  of  my  Lord  Carc^nall; 
friends.  Why,  sir,  quoth  she,  I  have  no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  you. 
No  more  hath  your  grace,  if  you  did  well  consider  his  indirect  and  un- 
lawful doings. 

By  that  time  the  waiters  had  dined,  and  took  up  the  table,  and  so  for 
that  time  ended  their  communication. 

You  may  perceive  by  this,  how  the  old  malice  was  not  forgotten ; 
but  begins  to  kindle  and  be  set  on  fire,  which  was  stirred  by  his  ancient 
enemies,  whom  I  have  formerly  named  in  this  treatise^ 

The  king,  for  that  time,  departed  from  Mistress  Anne  Bullen,  and 
came  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  and  called  for  my  lord,  and,  in  the 
great  window,  had  a  long  discourse  with  him,  but  of  what,  I  know 
not:  Afterwards  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the 
privy-chamber,  and  sat  in  consultation  with  him  all  aloile,  without 
any  other  of  the  lords,  till  it  was  dark  night;  which  blanked  all  his 
enemies  very  sore,  who  had  no  other  way  but  by  Mistress  Anne  Bullen, 
in  whom  was  all  their  trust  and  afHance  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
enterprises ;  for,  without  her,  they  feared  all  their  purposes  would  be 
frustrated. 

Now  at  night  was  warning  given  me,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
my  lord  to  lodge  in  the  court ;  sq  that  I  was  forced  to  provide  my 
lord  a  lodging  in  the  country,  about  Easton,  at  one  Mr.  Empston's 
house,  where  my  lord  came  to  supper  by  torch-light,  being  late 
before  my  lord  parted  from  the  king,  who  willed  him  to  resort  to  him 
in  the  morning,  for  that  he  would  talk  farther  with  him  about  the 
same  matter ;  and  in  the  morning  my  lord  came  again,  at  whose  com* 
ing  the  king's  majesty  was  ready  to  ride,  willing  my  lord  to  consult 
with  the  lords  in  his  absence,  and  said  he  would  not  talk  with  him,  com- 
manding my  lord  tp  depart  with  Cardinal  Campaine,  who  had  already 
taken  his  leave  of  the  king. 

This  sudden  departure  of  the  king's  was  the  especial  labour  of 
Mistress  Anne  Bullen,  who  rode  with  him  purposely  to  draw  him 
away,  because  he  should  not  return  till  the  departure  of  the  cardinals. 
The  king  rode  that  morning  to  view  a  piece  of  ground  to  make  a  park 
of,  which  was  afterwards,  and  is  at  this  time  called  Harewell  Park, 
where  Mistress  Anne  had  provided  him  a  place  to  dine  in,  fearing  his 
return  before  my  lord  cardihars  departure. 

So  my  lord  rode  away  after  dinner  with  Cardinal  Campaine,  who 
took  his  journey  towards  Rome,  with  the  king's  reward,  but  what  it 
was  I  am  not  certain* 

After  their  departure,  it  was  told  the  king,  that  Cardinal  Campaine 
was  departed,  and  had  great  treasure  with  him  of  ray  lord  cardinal's 
of  England,  to  be  conveyed  in  great  sums  to  Rome,  whither  they 
surmiKd  he  would  secretly  repair  out  of  this  realm.    Insomuch^  that 
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they  caused  a  post  to  ride  after  the  cardinal,  to  search  him,  who  over- 
took him  at  Calais,  and  staid  him  until  search  was  made;  but  there 
was  found  no  more  than  was  received  of  the  king  for  a  reward. 

Now,  after  Cardini^  Campaihe  was  gone,  Michaelmas  term  drew 
on,  against  which  time  my  lord  cardinal  repaired  to  his  house  at 
Westminster ;  and,  when  the  term  began,  he  went  into  the  hall  in  such 
jjoanncr  as  he  was  acciistomed  to  do,  and  sat  in  the  chanceryi  being 
then  lord  chancellor  of  England,  after  which  day  hp  never  sat  more ; 
the  next  day  he  staid  at  home  for  the  coming  of  my  Lords  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  who  came  not  that  day,  but  the  next :  And  did  declare 
unto  my  lord,  that  it  wa§  the  king's  pleasure  he  should  surrender  up 
the  great  seal  of  England  into  their  hands,  and  that  he  should  depart 
iinto  Ashur,  which  is  a  house  near  unto  Hampton-Court,  belonging 
.i|nto  the  bishoprick  of  Winchester, 

The  cardinal  demanded  of  them  to  see  their  comipission  that  gave 
;^em  such  authority^  who  answered  again,  they  were  sufHcient  com- 
missioners^ and  bad  authority  to  do  no  less  from  the  king's  own  mouth. 
Notwithstanding,  he  would  in  no  wise  agree  to  their  demand  in  that 
loehalf,  without  further  knowledge  of  their  authority,  telling  them,  that 
the  great  seal  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  king's  own  person,  to  enjoy 
the  ministration  thereof,  together  with  the  chancellorship,  during  the 
term  of  his  life,  whereof,  for  surety,  he  had  the  king's  letters  patents  to 
shew;  which  matter  was  much  debated  between  him  and  the  dukes, 
.with  many  great  words,  which  he  took  patiently,  insomuch  that  the 
!Dukes  were  fain  to  depart  without  their  purpose  at  that  time,  and 
.returned  to  Windsor  to  the  king  ^  and,  the  next  day,  they  returned  to 
jny  lord  with  the  king's  letters ;  whereupon,  in  obedience  to  the  king'^ 
command,  my  lord  delivered  to  them  the  broad  i^eal^  which  they 
brought  to  Windsor  to  the  king. 

.  Then  my  lord  called  his  officers  before  him,  and  took  account  of  all 
.things  they  had  in  their  charge ;  and,  in  his  gallery,  were  set  divers 
tables,  upon  which  were  laid  divers  and  great  store  of  rich  stufis,  a^ 
whole  pieces  of  silk  of  all  colours,  velvets,  sattins,  musks,  tafifaties, 
grograms,  scarlets,  and  divers  rich  commodities.  Also,  there  were  one 
thousand  pieces  of  fine  holland,  and  the  hangings  of  the  gallery  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  cloth  of  silver,  and  rich  cloth  of  bodkin  of  divers 
colours,  which  were  hanged  in  expectation  of  the  king's  coming. 

Also,  of  one  side  of  the  gallery,  were  hanged  the  rich  suits  of  copes 
of  his  own  providing,  which  were  made  for  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Ipswich ;  they  were  the  richest  that  ever  I  saw  in  all  my  life :  Then 
had  he  two  chambers  adjoining  to  the  gallery,  the  one  most  commonly 
failed  the  Gilt-Chamber,  the  other  t|;ie  Council-Chamber,  wherein  were 
set  two  broad  and  long  tables,  whereupon  were  set  such  abundance  of 
plate  of  all  sorts,.  a$  was  almost  incredible  to  be  believed,  a  great  part 
being  all  of  clean  gold;  and,  upon  every  table  s^ud  cupboard  wh^  the 
plate  was  set,  were  books,  importing  every  kind  of  plate,  with  the 
contents,  and  the  weight  thereof, 

.  Thus  were  all  things  furnished  and  prepared,  giving  the  charge  of 
the  said  stuffy  with  other  things  remaining  in  every  office,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  king,  as  he  gave  charge;  all  things  being  ordei^  as  is  before 
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Tehearsedy  my  lord  prepared  to  depart,  and  resolved  to  go  by  water ; 
but,  before  his  ^oing.  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  being  his  treasurer,  came 
unto  him,  and  said,  Sir^  qiioth  he;  I  am  sorry'  for  your  grace,  for  I  hefu* 
you'  foe  straight  to  go  to  the  Tower :  Is  this  the  best  comfort,  quotb 
my  lord,  you  can  give  to  your  master  In  adversity  ?  It  hath  always 
been  your  inclination  to  be  light  of  credit,  and  much  lighter  in  report- 
ing of  lyes;  I  would  you  should  know,  Sir  WilliamV  and  all  those 
reporters  too,  that  it  is  untrue,  for  I  never  deserved  to  come  there;* 
although  it  hath  pleased  the  King  to  take  my  house  ready  furnished 
for  his  pleasure,  at  this  time,  I  would  ^11  the  world  should  know^  ! 
have  nothing,  but  it  is  of  right  for  him,  and  of  him  I  received  all  that 
I  have ;  it  is  therefore  convenient  and  reasonable  16  tender  the  same  to 
him  again. 

Then  my  lord,  with  his  train  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  was 
^o  small  ^company,  took  his  barge  at  his  privy  stairs,  and  went  by  watci* 
to  Putney,  at  which  time,  upoik  the  water,  were  abundance  of  boats  - 
filled  with  people,  expecting  to  have  seen  my  lord  cardinal  go  to  the 
TowcTj  which  they  longed  to  see.  Oh  4  wondering  and  new-fangled 
world  !  Is  it  not  a  time  to  consider  the  mutability  of  this  uncertain 
world  ?  For  the  common  people  ever  desire  things  for  novelty's  sake, 
which  after  turn  to  their  small  profit  or  advantage.  For,  if  you  mark 
the  sequel,  they  had  small  cause  to  rejoice  at  his  fall ;  I  cannot  sce^ 
but  all  men  in  favour  are  envied  by  the  common  people,  though  they 
do  minister  justice  truly. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  at  Ashur  three  or  four  weeks,  without 
either  beds^  sheets^  table-cloths,  or  dishes  to  eat  their  meat  in,  or  where- 
with to  i>uy  any.  But  there  were  good  store  of  all  kind  of  victuals,  a/id 
of  beer,  and  wine  plenty ;  but  afterwards  my  lord  borrowed  some  plate 
and  dishes  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  in  this  strange  state  till  after  Allhallows"- 
tide;  and  being  one  day  at  dinner,  Mr.  Ciromwell  told  him,  THat  he 
ought  in  conscience  to  consider  the  true  and  good  service  that  hie'  and 
Other  of  his  servants  had  done  him,  who  never  forsook  him  in  weal  nor 
woe :  Then,  quoth  my  lord,  Alas !  Tom,  you  know  I  have  nothing  to" 
give  you  nor  them,  which  makes  me  both  ashamed  and  sorry  that  I 
have  nothing  to  requite  your  faithful  services :  Whereupon  Mr.  Crom- 
well told  my  lord.  That  he  had  abundance  of  chaplains,  that  were  pre-, 
{erred  by  his  grace  to  benefices  of  some  one  thousand  pounds,  hni 
ethers  five  hundred  pounds,  some  more  and  some  less ;  and  we  your 
poor  servants,  who  take  more  pains  in  one  day's  service,  than  all  your 
idle  chaplains  have  done  in  a  year ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  will  not 
i(npart  liberally  to  you  in  your  great  indigence,  it  is  pity  they  should 
live,  and  all  the  world  will  have  them  in  indignation  for  their  great 
ingratitude  to  their  master. 

Afterwards,  my  lord  commanded  me  to  call  all  his  gentlemen  and 
3'eomen  up  in  the  great  chamber,  commanding  all  the  gentlemen  to 
stand  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  yeomen  on  the  left  side;  at  last,  my 
lord  came  out  in  his  rochet,  upon  a  violet  gown,  like  a, bishop,  who 
went  with  his  chaplains  to  the  upper  end  of  tne  chamber,  where  was  «. 
great  window,  beholding  his  goodly  number  of  servants,  who  covkV^^^ 
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speak  to  them  until  the  tean  raa  down  hb  cheeks;  which,  bang  pei^ 
cdved  of  his  servants,  caused  fountains  of  tears  to  goah  out  of  ^r 
sorrowful  eyes  in  such  sort,  as  would  cause  any  heart  to  relent. 

At  last  my  lord  spoke  to  them  to  this  effect  and  purpoae^  sajiogy 
Most  &ithful  g^tlemen,  and  true-hearted  yeomen,  I  much  lament 
that  in  my  prosperity  I  did  not  so  much  for  you  as  I  might  have  done, 
and  was  in  my  power  to  do ;  I  consider  that,  if  in  my  prosperity  I 
should  have  preferred  you  to  the  king,  then  should  I  have  incurred 
the  king's  servants  displeasure,  who  would  not  spare  to  ttport  bdiind 
my  back,  that  there  could  no  office  in  the  court  escape  ihe  cardinal 
and  his  servants,  and  by  that  means  I  should  have  run  into  open  slan- 
der of  all  the  world ;  but  now  it  b  come  to  pass,  that  it  hath  pleased 
the  king  to  take  all  that  I  have  into  his  hands,  so  that  I  have  now 
nothing  to  give  you,  for  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  the  bare  deaths  on 
my  back ;  with  many  other  words  in  their  praise :  And  so  he,  giving 
them  all  hearty  thanks,  went  away;  and  afterwards  many  of  his 
servants  departed  from  him,  some  to  their  wives,  some  to  their  friends, 
and  Mr.  Cromwell  to  London,  it  being  then  the  beginning  of  ths 
parliament. 


CHAP,  xviir. 

The  Cardinal  is  accused  of  High  Treason  in  the  ParUameni^Hotue^ 
against  which  Accusation,  Mr.  Cromwell  (late  Servant  to  him^J  being 
a  Bt&gess  in  the  ParUament,  made  Defence. 

THE  aforesaid  Mr.  Cromwell,  after  his  departure  from  my  lord, 
devised  with  himself  to  be  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  parliament: 
And,  being  at  London,  he  chanced  to  meet  one  Sir  Thomas  Russd, 
knight,  a  special  friend  of  his,  whose  son  was  one  of  the  burgesses  of 
the  parliament,  of  whom,  by  means,  he  obtained  his  room,  and  so  put 
his  feet  into  the  parliament-house ;  and,  three  days  after  his  departure 
from  my  lord,  he  came  again  to  Ashur,  and,  I  being  there  with  my  lord, 
he  said  upto  me,  with  a  pleasant  countenance :  1  have  adventured  my 
feet,  where  I  will  be  better  regarded  before  the  parliament  be  dissolved. 
And,  after  he  had  some  talk  with  my  lord,  he  made  haste  to  London, 
because  he  would  not  be  absent  from  the  parliament,  to  the  intent  he 
might  acquaint  my  lord  what  was  there  objected  agguut  him,  thereby 
the  better  to  make  his  defence,  insomuch,  that  there  was  nothing  at  any 
time  objected  against  my  lord,  but  he  was  ready  to  make  answer 
thereunto ;  by  m^ns  whereof,  he,  being  earnest  in  his  mastei^s  behalf 
vfBS  reputed  the  most  faithful  servapt  to  his  master  of  all  others,  and 
was  generally,  of  all  men,  highly  copamended. 

Then  was  there  brought  a  bill  of  articles  into  the  parliament-house, 
to  have  my  lord  condemned  of  high- treason,  against  which  bill,,  Mr* 
Cromwell  did  inveigh  so^liscreetly,  and  with  such  witty  persuasions, 
Hi^t  the  si^ne  would  take  qo  effiectf  Thep  were  his  eaemies  comHiained 
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to  iftdict  bim  of  a  preunwmre^  and  all- was  to  entitle  the  king  to  all  bis 
goods  and  possessions^  which  he  had  obtained  and  purchased  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  which  were  both 
most  sumptuous  buildings.  To  the  judges,  tlMt  were  sent  to  take  my 
answer  herein,  he  thus  answered : 

*  My  lords  judges,  quoth  he,  the  king  knoweth,  whether  ihave 
o£fended  or  no  in  using  my  prerogative  for  the  which  I  am  indicted :  I 
have  the  king's  license  in  my  coffer,  to  shew  under  his  hand  and  broad* 
seal,  for  the  executing  and  using  thereof  in  a  most  large  manneri  the 
which  now  are  in  the  hands  of  mine  enemies ;  but,  because  I  will  not 
here  stand  to  contend  with  his  Majesty  in  his  own  case,  I  will  here  pre- 
sently before  you  confess  the  indictment,  and  put  myself  wholly  to  tiie 
mercy  and  grace  of  the  king,  trusting  that  he  hath  a  conscience  and 
reason  to  consider  the  truth,  and  my  humble  submission  and  obedience, 
wherein  I  might  well  stand  to  my  trial  with  justice.  Thus  much  may 
you  say  to  his  highness,  That  1  wholly  submit  myself  under  his 
obedience  in  all  things,  to  his  princely  will  and  pleasure,  whom  I  never 
disobeyed  or  repugned,  but  was  always  contented  and  glad  to  please 
him  before  God,  whom  I  ought  most  chiefly  to  have  believed  and 
obeyed,  which  I  now  repent :  I  most  heartily  desire  you  to  have  me 
commended  to  him,  for  whom  I  shall,  during  my  life,  pray  to  God  to 
send  him  much  prosperity,  honour,  and  victory  over  his  enemies/  And 
so  they  left  him. 

After  which,  Mr.  Shelley,  the  judge,  was  sent  to  speak  with  mylordy 
who,  understanding  he  was  come,  issued  out  of  his  privy-chamber, 
and  came  to  him  to  know  his  business ;  who,  after  due  8alutation»  did 
declare  unto  him.  That  the  king's  pleasure  was,  to  demand -my  lonfs 
house,  called  York  Place,  near  Westminster,  belonging  to  the  bbhoprick 
of  York ;  and  that  you  do  pass  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm :  His  highness  hath  sent  for  all  his  judges  and  learned  council, 
to  know  their  opinions  for  your  assurance  thereof,  who  be  fully 
resolved,  that  your  grace  must  make  a  recognisance,  and,  before  a  jitdget 
acknowledge  and  confess  the  right  thereof  to  belong  to  the  king  and  %is^ 
successors,  and  so  his  highness  shall  be  assured  thereof. 
•  Wherefore,  it  hath  pleased  the  king  to  send  me  hither  to  take  of  you 
the  recognisance,  having  in  your  grace  such  affiance,  that  you  wiH 
not  refuse  to  do  so ;  therefore  I  do  desire  to  know  your  gnaice'iB  pleasure 
therein. 

Master  Shelley,  quoth  my  lord,  I  know  the  king  of  his  "Own  nature  is 
of  a  royal  spirit,  not  requiring  more  than  reason  shall  lead  him  to  by  the 
law;  and  therefore  1  counsel  you,  and  all  other  judges  and  learned  men 
of  his  council,  to  put  no  more  into  his  head,  than  law,  that  nay  stand 
with  conscience ;  for,  when  you  tell  him,  that,  although  this  h%  law, 
yet  it  is  not  conscience;  for  law  without  conscience^ is  not  fit  to  be 
ministered  by  a  king,  nor  his  council,  nor  by  any  of  his  ministers ;  for 
every  council  to  a  king  out  to  have  respect  ||o  conscience  before  the 
rigour  of  the  law :  Jjous  est  facere  quod  dedety  non  quod  Ucet,  The 
king  ought,  for  his  royal  dignity  and  prerogative,  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  law ;  and  therefore,  in  his  princely  place,  he  hath  coustit^^d  ^ 
chancellor  to  order  for  him  the  same;  and  dierefore  tlb.^  ^«Qs\.  "^ 
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Chancery  bath  been  commonly  called  the  Court  of  Conscience,  for  that 
it  hath  jurisdictioD  to  command  the  law,  in  every  case,  to  desist  from 
the  rigour  of  the  execution.  And  now  I  say  to  you,  Master  Shelley, 
Have  I  a  power,  or  may  I  with  conscience  give  that  away,  which  is  now 
mine,  for  me  and  my  successors  ?  If  this  be  law  and  conscience^  I  pray 
you,  fhew  me  your  opinion. 

Forsooth,  quoth  he, there  is  no  ^at  conscience  in  it;,butf  iisving 
regard  to  the  king's  great  power,  it  may  the  better  stand  with  con-       | 
science,  who  is  sufficient  to  recompence  the  church  of  York  with  the 
double  value. 

That  I  know  well,  quoth  my  lord ;  but  there  is  no  such  condition, 
but  only  a  bare  and  simple  departure  of  others  rights :  If  every  bishop 
should  do  so,  then  might  every  prelate  give  away  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  and  so,  in  process  of  time,  leave  nothing  for  their  successors 
to  maintain  their  dignities ;  which  would  be  but  little  to  the  king's 
honour. 

..  Well,  quoth  my  lord,  let  me  see  your  commission;  which  was 
shewed  to  him ;  then  quoth  my  lord,  Tell  his  highness,  that  I  am  his 
most  faithful  subject,  and  obediept  beadsman,  whose  command  I  will 
in  np  wise  disobey,  but  will  in  all  things  fulfil  his  pleasure,  as  you  the 
fiithers  of  the  law  say  I  may*  Therefore  1  charge  your  conscience  to 
dSiicharge  me ;  and  shew  his  highness,  from  me,  that  I  must  desire  his 
Majesty  to  remember  there  is  both  heaven  and  hell :  And,  thereupon, 
the  qlerk  tdok  and  wrote  the  recognisance,  and>  after  some  secret  talk, 
tb^  departed. 

Thus  continued  my  lord  at  Ashur,  receiving  daily  messages  firom 
the  court,  some  good  and  some  bad,  but  more  ill  than  good  ;  for  his 
enemies,  perceiving  the  good  affection  the  king  bpre  always  to  hiro, 
devised  a  means  to  disquiet  his  patience,  thinking  thereby  to  give  him 
occasion  to  fret  and  chase,  that  death  should  rather  ensue,  than  other- 
vise  ;  which  they  most  desired  ;  for  they  feared  him  more  after  his  fall, 
than  they  did  in  his  prosperity ;  fearing,  if  be  should,  by  reason  of  the 
kip^s  favour,  rise  again,  and  be  again  in  favour,  and  great  at  the 
court,  they  his  enemies  might  be  in  danger  of  their  lives,  for  their 
cruelty  wrongfully  ministered  iinto  him,  and,  by  their  malicious  sur- 
mises, invented  and  brought  to  pass  against  him :  and  did  continually 
find  new  matters  against  him,  to  make  him  yex  and  fret ;  bi|t  he  vras  a 
wise  man,  and  did  arm  himself  with  much  patience. 

A ^  Christmas  he  fell  very  sore  sick,  most  likely  to  die:  The  king, 
hearing  thereof,  was  very  sorry,  and  sent  Dr^  Butts,  his  physician,  unto 
him;  who  found  him  very  dangerously  sick  in  b^f  and  returned  to 
the  king:  the  king  demanded,  saying,  Have  you  $een  yofider  man? 
Yes,  sir,  quoth  he.  How  do  you  like  him  ?  quoth  the  king.  Sir, 
quoth  he,  if  you  will  have  him  dead,  I  will  yrarrant  yo)i,  he  will  be 
idcad  within  these  four  days,  if  he  receive  no  comfort  firoin  you  shortly. 

Marry !  God  forbid,  ^uoth  the  king,  that  he  should  die,  for  I  would 
not4ose  him  for  twenty  Thousand  pounds;  I  pray  you,  go  to  him,  and 
do  your  care  to  him, 

.  Then  must  your  grace,  quoth  Dr.  Butts,  send  him  some  comfortable 
fnes»age«    So  I  will,  quoth  the  king,  by  you;  therefore  n^ake apeed  to 
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him  agaia^  ajad  you  shall  deliver  him  this,  ring  from  me,  for. a  token. 
[In  the  which  ring  was  the  king's  image  engraven,  with  a  ruhy,  as  like 
the  king  as  might  be  deyised.]  This  ring  he  knoweth  well,  for  he  gave, 
me  the  same;  and  tell  him,  that  I  am  not  offended  with  him  in  my 
heart  for  any  thing ;  and  that  shall  be  known  shortly;  therefore  bid 
him  pluck  up  his  heart,  and  be  of  good  comfort :  and  1  charge  yoa» 
come  not  from  him,  till  you  have  brought  him  out  of  the  danger  of 
death,  if  it  be  possible. 

Then  spoke  the  king  to  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen:  good  sweetheart,  as  you 
love  miB,  send  the  cardinal  a  token  at  my  request,  and,  in  so  doing, 
you  shall  deserve  our  thanks.  She,  being  disposed  not  to  offend  the 
king,  would  not  disobey  his  loving  request,  but  took  incontinently  her 
tablet  of  gold,  that.hung  at  her  side,  and  delivered  it  to  Dr.  Butts,  with 
very  gentle  and  loving  words;  and  so  he  departed  to  Ashur  with  speed. 
And  after  him  the  king  sent  Dr.  Cromer,  Dr.  Clement,  and  Dr.  Wotton, 
to  consult.and  advise  with  Dr.  Butts  for  my  lord's  recovery. 

Now,  after  Dr.  Butts  had  been  with  him,  and  delivered  him  the 
tokens  from  the  king  and  Mrs.  Anne  Bullen,  with  the  most  comfortable 
words  he  could  devise, ,  on  the  king's  and  Mrs.  Anne's  behalf,  he 
advanced  himself  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens  very  joyfully, 
giving  him  many  thanks  for  his  pains  and  good  comfort.  He  told  him 
further,  that  the  king's  pleasure  was,  that  he  should  minister  unto  him- 
for  his  health.  And,  for  the  better  and  more  assured  ways,  he  hath 
also  sent  Dr.  Cromer,  Dr.  Clement,  aud  Dr,  Wotton,  all  to  join  fpr 
his  recovery :  therefore,  my  lord,  quoth  Dr.  Butts,  it  were  well  they 
were  called  to  visit  you,  and  to  consult  with  me  for  your  disease. 

At  which  motion  my  lord  was  contented,  and  sent  for  them  to  hear 
their  judgments;  but  he  trusted  more  to  Dr.  Cromer,  than  all  the  rest, 
because  he  was  the  very  means  to  bring  him  from  Paris  to  England,  and 
gave  him,  partly,  his  exhibition  in  Paris.  To  be  short,  in  four  days 
tl^ey  set  him  again  upon  his  feet,  and  he  had  gotten  him  a  good  stomach 
to  meat.  All  this  done,  and  my  lord  in  a  right  good  way  of  amend- 
ment, they  took  their  leaves,  and  departed :  to  whom  my  lord  offered 
l^is  reward;  but  they  refused,  saying,  the  king  had  given  a  special 
commandment,  that  they  should  take  nothing  of  him,  for,  at  their 
return,  he  would  reward  them  of  his  own  cost. 

After  this,  my  lord  continued  at  Ashur  till  Candlemas;  before,  and 
agfiinst  which  feast,  the  king  caused  to  be  sent  to  my  lord  three  or  four 
loads  of  stuff;  and  most  thereof,  except  beds  and  kitchen-stuff,  was 
loaded  in  standers,  wherein  were  both  plate,  and  rich  hangings,  and 
ehapel- stuff,  which  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  lords.of  the 
council ;  for  all  which  he  rendered  the  king  most  humble  and  hearty 
thanks,  and  afterwards  made  suit  to  the  king  to  be  removed  from  Ashur 
to  Richmond ;  which  request  was  granted. 

The  house  of  Richmond,  a  little  before,  was  repaired  by  my  lord, 
to  his  great  cost;  for  the  king  had  made  an  exchange  with  him  for 
Hampton-court.  .  Had  the  lords  of  the  council  knowii  of  these  favours 
from  the  king  to  the  cardinal,  they  would  have  persuaded  the  king  to 
the  contrary;  for  they  feared,  lest  his  now  abode  near  the  king  mi^t 
ipove  the  king  at  some^eason  to  resort  unto  him,  and  to  call  V3^?sfi^V^>»& 
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again,  considering  the  great  and   daily  affection  the  king  hcfte  unto 
him.    Therefore  they  moved  the  king,  that  my  lord  might  go  down  to 
the  north,  to  his  benefice  there,  where  he  might  be  a  good  stay,  as  they 
alledged,  to  the  country.    To  which  the  king  condescended,  thinking 
no  less,  but  that  all  had  been  true,  according  to  their  relation,  beiDg 
with  such  colour  of  deep  consideration,  that  the  king  was  straightway 
persuaded  to  their  conclusion :  Whereupon,  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ordered 
Mr.  Cromwell,  who  daily  did  resort  to  my  lord,  that  he  should  say  to 
him.  That  he  must  go  home  to  his  benefice.     Well,  then,  Thomas, 
quoth  my  lord,  we  will  go  to  Winchester.     I  will,  then,  quoth  Mr. 
Cromwell,  tell  my  lord  of  Norfolk  what  you  say.    And  so  he  did,  at 
his  next  meeting  of  him.     What  should  he  do  there  ?  quoth  the  duke. 
Let  him  go  to  the  rich  bishoprick  of  York,  where  his  greatest  honour 
and  charge  lie;  and  so  shew  to  him.     The  lords,  who  were   not  his 
friends,  perceiving  that  my  lord  was  disposed  to  plant  himself  so  nigh 
the  kins,  thought  then  to   withdraw  his  appetite  from  Winchester; 
moved  the  king  to  give  my  lord  a  pension  of  four  thousond  marks  out  of 
Winchester,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  nobility  and 
his  servants ;  and  so,  likewise,  to  divide  the  revenues  of  St.  Albans; 
whereof  some  had  two  hundred  pounds;  and  all  the  revenues  of  his 
lands,  belonging  to  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  the  king  took 
into  his  own  hands ;  whereof  Mr.  Cromwell  had  the  receipt  and  govern- 
ment before,  by  my  lord's  assignment.     Wherefore  it  was  thought  very 
necessary,  that  he  should  have  the  same  still,  who  executed  all  things 
60  well  and  exactly,  that  he  was  had  in  great  estimation  for  his   be- 
haviour therein. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  those,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  any 
annuities,  or  fees  for  term  of  life,  or  by  patent,  could  not  be  good,  but 
only  for  and  during  my  lord's  life ;  forasmuch  as  the  king  had  no  longer 
estate  therein,  but  what  he  had  by  my  lord's  attainder  in  the  Prctmumrt; 
and,  to  make  their  estate  good  and  si!ifficient,  there  was  no  other  way,  but 
to  obtain  my  lord's  confirmation  of  their  patents;  and,  to  bring  this  about, 
there  was  no  other  means,  but  by  Mr.  Cromwell,  wbo  was  thought  to 
be  the  fittest  instrument  for  this  purpose ;  and,  for  his  pains  therein,  he 
^as  worthily  rewarded ;  and  his  demeanour,  his  honesty,  and  wisdom 
were  such,  that  the  king  took  great  notice  of  him,  as  you  shall  here- 
after hear. 

Still  the  lords  thought  long,  till  my  lord  was  removed  further  off  the 
king's  way ;  wherefore,  among  others  of  the  lords,  my  lord  of  Norfolk 
said :  '  Mr.  Cromwell,  methinks,  the  cardinal,  thy  master,  makes  no 
haste  to  go  northwards ;  tell  him,  if  he  go  not  away,  I  will  tear  him 
with  my  teeth ;  therefore  I  would  advise*  him  to  prepare  away  with 
speed,  or  else  I  will  set  him  forward.'  These  words  reiported  Mr. 
Cromwell  to  my  lord  at  his  next  repair,  which  was  then  at  Richmond, 
having  obtained  license  of  the  king  to  remove  from  Ashur  to  Richmond  • 
And,  in  the  evening,  my  lord  being  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  g^en, 
and  I  being  with  him  standing  in  an  alley,  I  espied  certain  images  of 
beasts,  counterfeited  in  timber;  which  I  went  nearer,  to  take  the 
|>etter  view  of  them ;  among  whom  I  there  saw  stand  a  dun  cow, 

reat  I  most  mused  of  all  those  beasts ;  my  lord  ^taea  suddenly  came 
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upon  me  unawares,  and,  speaking  to  me,  said :  What  have  you  espied 
there,  whereat  you  look  so  eamesUy  ? 

Forsooth,  quoth  I»  if  it  please  your  grace,  I  here  behold  these 
images,  wbidi,  I  suppose,  were  ordained  to  be  set  up  in  the  king's 
palace;  but  amongst. them  all  I  have  most  considered  thb  cow,  which 
seems  to  me  the  artificer's  master-piece.  Yea,  marry,  quoth  my  lord, 
upon  this  cow.  hangs,  a  certain  prophecy,  which  perlu^ps  you  never 
heard  of;  I  will  shew  you,  there  is  a.  saying,  . 

When  the  cow  doth  ride  the  hull, 
Then,  priest,  beware  of  thy  scull. 

Which  saying,  neither  my  lord  that  declared  it,  nor  I  that  heard  it, 
understood  the  eflect,  although  the  compass  thereof  was  working,  and 
then  like  ta  be  brought  to  pass ;  this  cow  the  king  gave  by  reason  of 
the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  was  his  inheritance.  This  prophecy 
was  afterwards  expounded  in  this  manner:  the  dun  cow,  because  it  is 
the  king's  beast,  betokens  the  king,  and  the  bull  betokens  Mrs.  Anne 
BuUen,  who  after  was  queen ;  her  father  gave  the  black  bull's  head  in 
his  cognisance,  which  was  his  breast;  so  that,  when  the  king  had 
married  queen  Anne,  it  was  thought  of  all  men  to  be  fulfilled,  for  what 
a  number  of  priests,  religious  and  secular,  lost  their  heads  for  ofibid*^ 
ing  of  those  laws  made,  to  bring  this  matter  to  pass,  is  not  unknown 
to  all  the  world;  therefore  it  may  well  be  judged  diat  this  prophecy  is 
fulfilled. 

You  have  heard  what  words  the  duke  of  Norfolk  spoke  to  master 
Cromwell  touching  my  lord's  going  into  the  north;  then  said  my  lord, 
Tom,  it  is  time  to  be  going:  therefore  I  pray  you,  go  to  the  king,  and 
tell  him  I  would  go  to  my  benefice  at  Yoidn^  but  for  lack  of  money, 
desiring  his  grace  to  help  me  to  some ;  and  you  may  say,  that  the  last 
money  I  had  from  his  grace  was  too  little  to  pay  my  debts,  and  to 
compel  me  to  pay  the  rest  of  my  debts  were  too  much  extremity,  seeing 
all  my  goods  are  taken  from  me:  also  shew  my- lord  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  rest  of  the  council,  that  I  would  depart,  if  I  had  money :  Sir^ 
quoth  Mr*  Cromwell,  I  shall  do  my  best,  and  so,  after  other  communi* 
cation,  departed,  and  came  to  London;  then,  in  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
my  lord  removed  his  lodging  into  the  Charter-house  at  Richmond, 
where  he  lay  in  a  lod^ng  that  Dr.  Collet  made  for  himself;  and  every 
afternoon,  for  the  time  of  his  residence,  there  would  he  sit  in  con? 
templation,  with  some  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  there,  who 
converted  him  to  dispose  the  vain  glory  of  this  worlds  and  they  gave 
unto  him  shirts  of  hair  to  wear  next  his  body,  which  he  wore  diven 
times  after. 

The  lords  assigned  that  my  lord  should  have  a  thousand  marks 
pension  out  of  Winchester,  for  his  going  down  into  the  north ;  which 
when  the  king  heard  of,  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  forthwith  paid 
unto  Mr.  Cromwell.  And  the  king  commanded  Mr.  Cromwell  to 
repair  to  him  again,  when  he  had  received  the  said  sum,  which  he 
accordingly  did:  to  whom  his  majq^ty  said,  Shew  your  lordthat  I  hax«. 
sent  him  ten  thousand  pounds  of  my  benevolence,  tclV  \»ssL>Baiws^  \sr8v. 
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lack,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  comfort.     Mr.  Cioni«cIl«  on  ny  Ionics 
behalf,  thanked  the  king  for  his  royal  liberalitT,  tommb  wajlatA,  aad 
with  that  dqMited  to  Richmond,  to  whom  he  deliveied  tke  iMmey,  and 
the  joyful  tiding,  wherein  my  lord  did  not  a  little  njoice;  foi&with 
there  was  a  prqiaration  made  for  his  going.   •  He  had  with  him^  m  hii 
train»  one  hundred  and  sixty  penoos  hacviiig  with  bim  twrive  caits  to 
cany  his  goods,  which  he  sent  from  his  college  at  Oxford,  bendesother 
carts  of  his  daily  carnage,  of  bis  necessaries  for  his  boildingi ;  be  kept 
bis  solemn  feast  of  Ea&ter,  at  Peterborough,  ftnd,  upon  Falm-Sunday, 
he  bore  his  palm,  and  went  in .  procession  with  the  Monks,  and  upon 
Thursday  be  made  his  Maunday,  having  fifty^ne  poor  people  whose 
feet  he  washed  and  ki«ed,  and  after  he  had  dried  them,  he  gave  every 
one  of  then  twelve  pence^  and  three  ells  of  good  canvass,  to  make  them 
shirts,  and  each  of  them  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  and  a  cask  of  red- 
berringi;  on  Easter-day,  he  rose  to  the  resurrection,  and  that  day  he 
went  in  procession  in  his  cardinal'^  vestments,  having  his  hat  on  his 
bead,  and  sung  the  high  mass  there  himself  solemnly;  after  his  mass, 
be  g^ve  his  benediction  to  all  the  hearers,  with  clean  remiasioD.    Fiom 
Peterborough  he  took  his  journey  into  the  north,  but  made  some  stay 
by  the  way,  and  many  passages  happened  in  his  joum^  too  tedious  here 
to  relate.     At  the  last  he  came  to  Stoby,  where  be  continued  till  after 
Michaelmas,  exerciiittg  many  deeds  of  charity ;  most  commonly  every 
Sunday,  if  the  weather  served,  would  he  go  to  some  poor  parish  church 
thcTcabouts,  and  there  would  say  the  divine  service,  and  either  said  or 
beard  mass,  and  then  caused  one  of  hb  chaplains  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  to  the  people,  and  aftenVards  he  would  dine  in  some  honest 
bouse  in  the  town,  where  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor  alms,  as 
well  of  meat  and  drink,  as  money  to  supply  the  want  of  meat  and  drink, 
if  their  number  did  exceed ;  thus  with  other  good  deeds,  practising  him- 
self, during  the  time  of  his  abode  there,  between  party  and  party,  bang  at 
varianco.  About  Michaelmas,  after  he  removed  from  thence  to.Cawood 
castle,  within  seven  miles  of  the  city  of  York,  where  he  had  much  honour 
and  love  from  all  men,  high  and  low,,  and  kept  a  plentiful  house  for  all 
comers;  also  he. built  and  repaired  the  castle,  which  was. much  de- 
cayed, having  at  the  least  three  hundred  persons  daily  at  work,  to  whom 
he  paid  wages  lying  there :  where  all  the  doctors  and  prebends  of  the 
church  of  York  did  repair  to  my  lord,  according  to  their  duties,  as 
unto  the  chief  head,  patron,  and  father  of  their  spiritual  dignities,  who 
did  most  joyfully  welcome  him  into  those  parts,  saying :  It  was  no 
small  comfort  unto  them,  to  see  their  head  among  them,  who  had 
been  so  long  absent  from  them,  being  like  unto  .^therless  and  com- 
fortless children  for  want  of  his  presence;  and  that  they  trusted  shortly 
to  see  him  amongst  them  in  his  own  church.    To  whom  he  made 
answer,  That  it  was  the  most  special  cause  of  hj^  coming,  to  be  amongst 
them  as  a  father,  and  a  natural  brother. 

Sir,  quoth  they,  you  must  understand  the  ordinances  and  rules  of 
our  church,  whereof,  although  you  be  the  head  and  sde  governor,  yet 
you  are  not  so  well  acquainted  as  we  be  therein:  ther^orey.  if  it  please 
your  grace,  we  shall,  under  fayouTi  open  unto  you  scune  part  of  our 
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ancient  laws  and  customs  of  our  church,  that  our  head,  prelate,  and 
pastor,  as  you  now  are,  might  not  come  above  our  choir  door,  until  by 
due  order  he  be  installed.  And  if  you  should  happen  to  die  before  your 
installation,  you  should  not  be  buried  above  in  the  choir,  but  below  in 
the  nether  part  of  the  body  of  the  church.  Therefore  we  humbly  desire 
and  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  all  our  brethren,  that  you  would 
vouchsafe  to  do  therein,  as  our  ancient  fathers,  your  predecessors,  have 
done,  and  that  you  will  not  break  the  laudable  customs  of  our  church ; 
to  tiie  which  we  are  obliged  by  oath  at  our  first  "admittance  to 
observe  that,  and  divers  others,  which  in  oar  chapter  do  remain  upon 
record. 

These  records,  quoth  my  lord,  would  I  fain  see,  and  then  shall  you 
know  further  of  my  advice  and  mind  in  this  business. 

A  day  was  signed  to  bring  their  records  to  my  lord,  at  which  time 
they  resorted  to  my  lord  with  their  register  and  books  of  records,  wherein 
were  fairly  written  their  institutions  and  rules,  which  every  minister  of 
their  church  was  most  principally  and  chiefly  bound  to  observe,  and 
infallibly  keep  and  maintain. 

When  my  lord  had  read  the  records,  he  did  intend  to  be  at  the 
cathedral  church  of  York,  the  next  Monday,  after  Allhallows-day, 
against  which  time  due  preparation  was  made  for  the  same  ;  but  not  in 
so  sumptuous  a  wise,  as  were  his  predecessors  before  him:  Nor  yet  in 
such  sort,  as  the  fame  and  common  report  was  afterwards  made  of  him, 
to  his  great  slander.  And  to  the  false  reporters  no  small  dishonesty,  to 
become  divulgers  of  such  notorious  lyes,  as  I  am  sure  they  were  :  For 
I  myself  was  sent  by  my  lord  to  York,  to  see  that  all  things  there  should 
be  ordered  and  provided  for  that  solemnity,  in  a  very  decent  form,  to 
the  honour  of  that  ancient  and  worthy  monastery  of  York. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  upon  Allhallows-day,  one  of  the  head  and 
principal  officers  of  the  said  cathedral  church,  which  should  have  had 
my  doing  at  my  lord's  installation,  was  with  my  lord  at  Cawood,  and 
sitting  at  dinner,  they  fell  into  communication  of  this  matter,  and  the 
order  and  ceremony  thereof:  He  saying  that  my  lord  cardinal  should 
go  a  foot  from  a  chapel,  which  stands  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
called  St.  Jameses  chapel,  unto  the  minister  upon  cloth,  which  should 
be  distributed  to  the  poor,  after  his  said  passage  to  the  church;  Which 
most  lord  hearing,  replied  and  said,  Although,  perhaps,  our  predecessors 
have  gone  upon  cloth,  yet  we  intend  to  go  on  foot  without  any 
such  pomp,  or  glory,  in  the  vamps  of  our  hose.  And,  therefore,  he* 
'gave  order  to  his  servants,  to  go  as  humbly  thither,  as  might  be,  with- 
out any  sulnptuous  apparel;  for  i  intend,  on  Sunday,  to  come  to  yoti 
to  be  installed,  and  to  make  but  one  dinner  for  you  at  the  close,  and 
the  next  day  to  dine  with  the  mayor,  and  so  return  again  hither. 

The  day  being  not  unknown  to  all  the  country,  the  gentlemen^ 
abbots,  and  priors  had  such  provision  sent  iti,  that  was  almost  incre- 
dible for  store  and  variety. 

The  common  people  held  my  lord  in  great  estimation  fOr  his  purity 
and  liberality,  and  also  for  his  familiar  gesture,  and  good  behaviour 
amongst  them.  By  means  whereof,  he  gained  much  love  of  all  tb^ 
people  in  the  north  parts  of  England. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  CardinaTs  Fallj  and  lurto  he  was  arrested  of  High 

Treason. 

WHAT  chanced  before  his  last  troubles  at  Cawood^  as  a.  sign  or 
token  from  God  of  that  which  should  follow,  I  will  now,  God  willing, 
declare.  My  lord's  enemies  being  then  at  court  about  the  king,  in  good 
estimation,  and  honourable  dignities ;  seeing  now  my  lord  in  great 
&vour,  and  fearing  the  king  would  now  call  him  home  again,  they 
therefore  did  plot  amongst  themselves  to  dispatch  him  by  means  of  some 
sinister  treason,  or  to  bring  him  into  the  king's  great  indignation,  by 
some  other  means. 

This  was  their  daily  study  and  consultation,  haying,  for  their  special 
help  and  furtherance,  as  many  vigilant  attendants  upon  him,  as  the 
poets  feign  Argus  had  eyes. 

The  king,  with  these  their  continual  complaints,  was  moved  to  much 
indignation,  and  thought  it  good  that  the  cardinal  should  come  up,  and 
to  stand  to  hi?  trial  in  his  own  person;  which  his  enemies  did  not  like. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  sent  for,  and  after  this  sort : 

First,  they  devised  that  Sir  Walter  Welch,  knight,  one  of  the  kingfs 
privy-chamber,  should  be  sent  down  with  a  commission  into  the  north; 
and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  sometime  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  my  lord,  being  joined  in  commission  with  him,  should  arrest 
my  lord  of  high  treason.  This  being  resolved  upon.  Sir  Walter  Welch 
prepared  for  his  journey,  with  his  commission  and  certain  instruments 
annexed  to  the  same,  and  took  horse  at  thex:ourt  gate  upon  Allhallows- 
day,  towards  my  lord  of  Northumberland's. 

Now  will  I  declare  what  I  promised  before  of  a  certain  sign  or  token 
of  my  lord's  troubles  ensuing. 

Upon  Alhallows-day,  my  lord  sitting  at  dinner,  having,  at  his  board's 
end,  divers  of  his  chaplains  to  bear  him  company  for  want  of  other 
guests ;  you  shall  now  understand,  that  my  lord's  great  cross,  which 
stood  by,  fell,  and  in  the  fall  broke  Doctor  BonnePs  head,  inasmuch 
that  some  blood  ran  down.  My  lord,  perceiving  the  fall  thereof,  de- 
manded of  those  that  stood  by  him,  what  was  the  matter  that  they 
stood  so  amazed ;  I  shewed  him,  of  the  fall  of  his  great  cross  upon 
Dr.  Bonder's  head  :  Quoth  my  lord.  Hath  it  drawn  any  blood  ?  Yea, 
quoth  I.  With  that  he  cast  his  head  aside,  and  soberly  said,  Mahm 
cmen,  and  thereupon  suddenly  said  grace,  and  rose  from  table,  and 
went  to  his  bed  chamber,  but  what  he  did  there  I  cannot  tell.  Now 
mark  how  my  lord  expounded  the  meaning  thereof,  in  his  fancy,  to  me 
at  Pontefract,  after  his  fall :  First,  that  the  great  cross  that  he  bore 
as  Archbishop  of  York  betokened  himself,  and  Doctor  Austin  the 
physician,  who  overthew  the  cross,  was  he  that  accused  my  lord, 
whereby  his  enemies  caught  an  occasion  to  overthow  him ;  it  fell  on 
JDr.  Bonner's  head,  who  was  then  master  of  my  lord's  fiu:ulties,  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  vr\io  viaa  K\»^  ^'vcblta&s^^  Vi  tke  £edl  thereof; 
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and  moi^ver  the  drawing  of  blood  betokenetb  death,  which  did  sud- 
denly after  follow. 

Now  the  appointed  time  drew  near  for  the  itystallation  and  sitting  at 
dinner;  the  Friday  before  the  Monday,  that  he  should  have  been  in- 
stalled at  Yorky  the  ELarl  pf  Northumberland,  and  Mr.  Welch,  with  a 
great  company  of  gentlemen  of  the  earl's  house,  and  of  the  country 
whom  they  had  gathered  in  the  king's  name,  to  accompany  them,  yet 
not  knowing  to  what  end,  came  to  the  hall  of  Cawood  (the  officers  be- 
ing at  dinner)  and  my  lord  not  fully  dined,  not  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  carl's  being  come. 

The  first  thing  that  the  carl  did,  after  he  had  set  the  hall  in  order,  he 
commanded  the  porter  to  deliver  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  him  ;  which 
he  would  in  no  wise  do,  although  he  was  threatened  and  commanded  in 
the  king's  name,  to  make  deliverance  thereof  to  one  of  the  earl's  servants ; 
which  he  still  refused,  saying  to  the  earl,  that  the  keys  were  delivered 
to  him  by  his  lord  and  master,  boih  by  oath  and  other  command. 

Now  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  stood  by  the  earl,  hearing  the  porte 
speak  so  stoutly,  said,    '  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  faithful  servant  to 
his  master,  and  sj^caks  like  an  honest  man;   therefore  give  him  your 
charge,  and  let  him  keep  the  keys  still ;'    then  said  my  lord,  You  shal 
well  and  truly  keep  the  keys  to  the  use  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
and  you  shall  let  none  pass  in  nor  out  of  the  gates,  but  such  as  from 
time  to  time  you  shall  be  commanded  by  us,  being  the  king's  commis- 
sioners during  our  stay  here ;  and  with  that  oath  he  received  the  keys 
of  the  earl  and  Mr.  Welch's  hands ;  but  of  all  these  doings  knew  my 
lord  nothing,  for  they  had  stopped  the  stairs  that  none  should  go  to  my- 
lord's  chamber,  and  they  that  came  down  could  not  go  up  again.     At 
the  length,  one  escaped  up,  and  shewed  my  lord,  that  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  in  the  hall ;   whereat,  my  lord  wondered,  and, 
at  the  first,  believed  him  not,  till  he  heard  it  confirmed  by  another : 
Then  saith  my  lord,  I  am  sorry,  we  have  dined  ;   for  I  fear,  our  officers 
have  not  provided  fish  enough  for  the  entertainment  of  him,  with  some 
honourable  chear  fitting  his  estate  and  dignity:     And  with  that  my 
lord  arose  from  the  table,  and  .commanded  to  let  the  cloth  lie,  that  the 
earl  might  see  how  far  forth  they  were  at  their  dinners ;  and,  as  he  was 
going  down  stairs,  he  encountered  with  my  Lord  of  Northumberland ; 
to  whom  my  lord  said,  You  are  heartily  welcome,  my  lord,  and  so  they 
embraced  each  other :  Then  saith  my  Lord  Cardinal,  If  you  had  loved  mty 
you  would  have  sent  me  wor<l  before  of  your  coming,  that  I  mif^ht  have 
entertained  you,  according  to  your  honour.  Notwithstanding,  you  shall 
have  such  chear,  as  I  can  make  you  for  the  present,  with  a  right  good-will ; 
trusting  you  will  accept  thereof  in  good  part,  and  hoping  hereafter  to 
see  you  oftener,  when  I  shall  be  more  able  to  entertain  you  ;  this  said, 
my  lord  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  his  chamber,  whom 
followed  all  the  earl's  servants;  and,  they  being  there  all  alone,  saving 
I,  which  kept  the  door,  as  my  office  required,  being  gentleraan«usher, 
and  these  two  lords  standing  at  a  window,  the  ettrl  tumbling  said  :    I 
arrest  you  of  high-treason ;  with  which  words,  my  lord  was  well  nigh 
astonished,  standing  still  a  good  while,  without  speaking  one  word. 
But,  at  the  last,  saith  my  lord.  What  authority  have  you  to  arrw t 
Toil.  ir.  Mm 
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nic  ?  The  c-arl  saith,  I  have  a  comftiission  so  to  do.  Sliew  it  me,  saith 
my  lord,  that  I  may  soe  the  contents  thereof.  Nay,  sir,  that  you  may 
not,  saith  tho  carl.  Then  saith  my  lord,  hold  you  contented,  for  I 
will  not  obey  your  arrest,  for  there  have  been  between  your  ancestorSy 
and  my  predecessors,  great  contentions  and  debates,  and  therefore,  unless 
I  see  your  authority,  I  will  not  obey  you. 

Even  as  they  were  debating  the  matter  in  the  chamber,  so  likewisa 
was  Master  Welch  busy  in  arrestinc;  Dr.  Austin,  at  the  door,  saying. 
Go  in,  you  traytor,  or  I  shall  make  thee :  With  that  I  opened  the 
portal  door,  and  did  thrust  in  Dr.  Austin  before  him,  with  violence. 
The  matter  on  both  sides  astonished  mc  very  much,  marvelling  what  all 
this  should  mean,  until,  at  the  last.  Master  Welch,  being  entered  my 
lord's  chamber,  began  to  pluck  off  his  hood,  being  of  the  same  cloth 
bis  cloke  was,  which  hood  he  wore,  to  the  intent  he  should  not  be 
known,  who  kneeled  down  to  my  lord ;  to  whom  ray  lord  said.  Come 
hither,  gentleman,  and  let  me  speak  with  you,  commanding  him  to 
stand  up,  and  said  thus :  My  Lord  of  Northumberland  hath  arrested 
me,  but  by  what  authority  1  know  not;  if  you  be  privy  theretuto, 
joined  with  him  therein,  I  pray  you  shew  me.  Indeed,  my  lord,  if 
it  please  your  grace,  says  Master  Welch,  I  pray  have  me  excused ; 
there  are  annexed  to  our  commission  certain  instructions,  aa  you  may 
not  see  nor  be  privy  to.  Why,  saith  my  lord,  be  your  instruction^ 
such  as  I  may  not  see  nor  be  privy  thereunto  ?  yet  peradventure,  if  I 
hie  privy  unto  them,  I  may  help  you  the  better  to  perform  them,  for  it 
is  not  unknown  to  you,  that  I  have  been  of  counsel,  in  as  weighty 
ihatters  as  these  arc;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  I  shall  do  well  enoug^i,  for 
my  part,  and  prove  myself  a  true  man  against  the  expectations  of  my 
cruel  enemies ;  I  see  tho  matter,  whereupon  it  groweth.  Well,  there  is 
no  more  to  do,  I  trow,  thou  art  of  the  privy-chamber,  your  name  ii 
Mr.  Welch ;  I  am  contented  to  yield  to  you,  but  not  to  the  earl,  unless 
Tsee  his  oommission,  and  also  you  are  a  sufhcient  commissioner  in  this 
behalf,  being  one  of  the  privy-chamber :  Therefore,  put  your  commis- 
sion in  execution,  spare  me  not,  I  will  obey  you  and  the  king,  -for  I 
fear  not  the  cruelty  of  mine  enemies,  no  more  than  I  do  the  truth  of 
my  allegiance,  wherein,  I  take  God  to  witness,  1  never  offended  bis 
majesty  in  word  or  deed,  and  therein  I  dare  stand  face  to  face  with  any, 
having  a  difference  witiiottC  partiality. 

Then  came  my  Lord  of  Northumberland,  and  commanded  me  ta 
avoid  the  chamber:  And,  being  loth  to  depart  from  my  xnaster,  T 
stood  still,  and  would  not  tanove ;  to  whom  he  spoke  again  and  said, 
Theve  is  no  remedy,  yd^r.Mlst  depart ;  with  that  I  looked  upon  my 
master,  as  who  would  have  saiH,'  Shall  I  go  ^  and,  perceiving  by  his 
countenance,  that  it  was  not  JCbr  me  to  slay,  I  departed  and  went  into 
another  chamber,  where  were  many  gentlemeh  and  others  to  heiir  news; 
to  whom  I  made  a  report  of  what  1  heard  and  saw,  which  wa$  gseai 
heaviness  to  them  all. 

Then  the  carl  called  into  bis  chamber  divers  of  his  own  servmits,  aoij, 
after  he  and  .Master  NVelch  had  taken  the  keys  from  my  lord,  be  CQiq- 
mitted  the  keeping  of  my  lord  unto  five  gentlemen,  an4  then  they  went 
about  the  house,  and  put  all  things  in  order,  intending  t90  depart  th^  nvt 
'lay,  and  to  certify  the  king,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords,  what  they  bad.dooei 
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Then  went  they  busy  about  to  convey  Dr.  Austin  away  to  London 
with  as  much  speed  and  privacy,  as  they  could  possibly,  sending  with  him 
divers  persons  to  conduct  him,  who  was  bound  to  his  horse  like  a  traytor. 

And  this  being  done,^  when  it  was  near  night,  the  commissioners 
sending  two  grooms  of  my  lords  to  attend  him  in  his  chamber,  where  he 
lay  all  night,  the  rest  of  the  earl's  men  watched  in  the  chamber,  and  all 
the  house  was  watched,  and  the  gates  safe  kept,  that  no  man  could  pass 
or  repass  until  next  morning. 

About  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  the  earl  sent  for  rac  into  his 
chamber,  and  commanded  me  to  go  to  my  lord ;  and,  as  I  was  going,  I 
met  with  Master  Welch,  who  called  me  unto  him,  and  shewed  me  how 
the  king's  [majesty  bore  unto  me  his  principal  favour  for  my  love  and 
diligent  service,  that  I  had  performed  to  my  lord :  Wherefore,  saith  he, 
the  king's  pleasure  is,  that  you  shall  be  about  him  as  chief,  in  whom 
bi$  highness  putteth  great  confidence  and  trust;  and  thereupon  gavo 
me  in  writing  the  articles:  Which  when  I  had  read,  I  said-  I  was 
content  to  obey  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  would  be  sworn  to  the 
performance  thereof;  whereupon  he  gave  me  my  oath. 

That  done,  I  resorted  to  my  lord,  whom  I  found  sitting  in  a  chair,  the 
table  being  ready  spread  for  him.  But,  so  soon  as  ho  perceived  me  to 
come  in,  he  fell  into  such  a  woful  lamentation,  that  would  have 
forced  a  flinty  heart  to  mourn. 

1  then  comforted  him  as  well  as  I  could,  but  he  would  not :  '  For, 
quoth  he,  I  am  much  grieved  that  I  have  nothing  to  reward  you,  and 
the  rest  of  ray  true  and  faithful  servants,  for  all  the  good  service  that 
they  and  you  have  done  roe,  for  which  I  do  much  lament.' 

Upon  Sunday  following,  the  earl  and  Mr.  Welch  appointed  to  set 
forward ;  for  my  lord's  horse  and  ours  were  brought  ready  into  the 
inner  court,  where  wc  mounted,  and  coming  towards  the  gate,  ready 
to  ride  out,  the  porter  had  no  sooner  opened  the  same,  but  we  saw 
without,  ready  attending,  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  their 
servants,  such  as  the  earl  had  appointed  for  that  service,  to  attend  and 
conduct  my  lord  to  Pontefract  that  night. 

But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  were  also  many  of  the  people  of  the 
countiy  assembled  at  the  gate,  lamenting  his  departure,  in  number  above 
three  thousand,  who,  after  the  opening  of  the  gate,  that  they  hada- 
sight  of  him,  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  God  save  yoXir  grace, 
God  save  your  grace,  the  foul  evil  take  them  that  have  taken  you 
from  us ;  we  pray  God,  that  vengeance  may  light  upon  them.'  And 
thus  they  ran  after  him  through  the  town  of  Cawood^  for  be  was  there 
very  well  beloved,  both  of  rich  and  poor. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Ofth  Car^tinats  Entertbmment  at  t^  Earl  of  Shremhurjfs^  and  (^  his 

dtath  and  burial  at  Lficester. 

AFTER  our  departure  from  Cawood,  we  came  to  Doucaster ;   the 
third  day  we  came  to  Sheffield-park,  where  my  V^t^  ^^  'Stv\s:«'i5«N«>f 
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lived,  iivitbin  tht-  lodge,  and  the  earl  and  his  lady,  and  a  great  company 
ot  fli-ntlewomen  and  sen-ants,  stood  without  the  gate,  to  atttfnd  my 
lord's  coming ;  at  whose  alighting,  the  earl  receiwd  him  with  mach 
honour,  and  embraced  him,  saving  these  words:  *^My  Lord,  you  art 
most  heartily  welcome  to  my  poor  lodge,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you/ 

Here  my  lord  staid  a  fortnight,  and  was  most  nobly  entertained ;  he 
spent  most  of  his  time,  and  applied  his  mind  to  prayers  continually,  in 
great  devotion.  It  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  one  day  at  dinner,  I,  being 
there,  perceived  his  colour,  divers  times,  to  change ;  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  well;  who  answend  nie,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  I  am  suddenly 
taken  with  a  thing  at  ray  stomach  as  cold  as  a  whet-stone,  and  am  not 
well ;  therefore  take  up  the  tabh*,  and  make  a  short  dinner,  and  return 
to  mc  again  suddenly/  I  made  but  a  little  stay,  but  caine  to  him 
again,  where  I  found  him  still  sitting,  very  uneasy :  He  desired  me  to 
go  to  the  ap€»thecary,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  any  thing  would  break 
wind  upwards;  he  told  mc,  he  had  :  Then  I  went  and  shewed  the  same 
to  my  lord,  who  did  command  nie  to  give  him  some  thereof,  and  so  I' 
did,  and  it  made  him  break  wind  exceedingly  :  '  Lo/  quoth  he,  *  you 
may  sec  it  was  but  wind,  for  now,  I  thank  God,  I  am  well  eased ;'  and 
so  be  arose  from  the  table,  and  went  lo  prayers,  as  be  used,  every  day 
after  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon,  my  Lord  of  Shrtwabury  sent  for  me  to  him,  to 
whom  he  said,  'Forasmuch  as  I  have  always  perceived  you  to  be  a 
man,  in  whom  your  lord  putteth  great  affiance,  and  I  myself,  knowing 
you  to  be  a  man  very  honest;'  with  many  words  of  commendations  and 
praise,  more  than  becometh  mc  to  rehearse,  he  said,  *  Your  lord  and 
master  hath  often  desired  me  to  write  to  the  king,  that  he  might  answer 
his  accusations  before  his  enemies:  And,  this  day,  I  have  received 
letters  from  his  majesty,  by  Sir  William  Kingston,  whereby  1  perceive, 
that  the  king  hath  him  in  good  opinion,  and,  upon  my  request,  hath 
sent  for  him,  by  the  said  Sir  William  Kingston. 

'  Therefore,  now  I  would  have  you  play  your  part  wisely  with  him, 
in  such  sort,  as  he  may  take  it  quietly,  and  in  good  part,  for  he  is  always 
full  of  sorrow,  and  much  heaviness,  at  my  being  with  him,  that  1  fear 
he  would  take  it  ill,  if  I  bring  him  tidings  thereof;  and  therein  doth  he 
not  well,  for  I  assure  you,  that  the  king  is  his  very  good  lord,  and  hath 
giv(  n  me  most  hearty  t)ianks  for  his  entertainment ;  and,  th^fefore,  go 
your  way  to  him,  and  persuade  him,  that  I  may  find  him  quiet  at  my 
coming,  for  I  will  not  tarry  long  after  you/ 

'  Sir/  quoth  I,  '  and,  if  it  please  your  lordship,  I  shall  endeavour, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  accomplish  your  lordship's  comimand  ;  bnt, 
sir,  I  doubt,  when  I  name  this  Sir  William  Kingston,  that  he  will  mis- 
trust some  ill,  because  he  is  constable  of  the  tower,  and  captain  of  the 
guard,  having,  in  his  company,  twenty-four  of  the  guard  to  accompany 
him/  *  lliat  is  nothing/  quoth  the  earl ;  *  what,  if  he  be  constabw 
of  the  tower,  and  captain  of  the  guard,  he  is  the  fittest  man,  for  his 
wisdom  and  discretion,  to  be  sent  about  such  a  business;  and,  for  tht 
guard,  it  is  only  to  defend  him  from  those  that  might  intend  him  any 
ill :  Besides  that,  th^  guard  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  of  his  old 
servants,  as  (he  king  hath  took  into  his  service,  to  attend  him  most 
justly/    •  Well,  sir,'  quoth  I,  *  I  shall  do  what  I  tan/  and  to  depart- 
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od,  and  went  to  my  lori  and-  found  him  in  the  gallery,  with  his  staff 
Aod  his  beads  in  his  hands ;  and  seeing  me,  he  asked  me  what  news ; 
'  Forsooth/  quoth  I,  *  the  best  news  that  ever  you  heard,  if  you  can 
take  it  wcU/  ^  I  pray  God  it  be  true,  then,'  quoth  he.  *  My  Lord 
of  Shrewsbury,'  said  1,  '  your  most  assured  friend,  hath  so  provided,  by 
his  letters  to  the  king,  that  iiis  majesty  hath  sent  for  you,  by  Master 
Kingston,  and  twenty-four  of  the  guard,  to  conduct  you  to  his  hish- 
ness/  'Master  Kingston!'  quoth  he,  and  clapped  his  hand  on  nis 
thigh,  and  gave  a  great  sigh. 

*  May  it  please  your  grace,'  quoth  I,  '  I  wish  you  would  take  all 
things  well,  it  would  be  much  better  for  you ;  content  yourself,  for 
God's  sake^  and  think,  that  God  and  your  good  friends  have  wrought 
for  you,  according  to  your  own  desires :  And,  as  I  conceive,  you  have 
much  more  cause  to  rejoice,  than  lament  or  mistrust  the  matter ;  for,  I 
assure  you,  that  your  friends  are  more  afiaid  of  you,*  than  you  need 
be  of  them :  And  his  majesty,  to  shew  his  love  to  you,  hath  sent  Master 
Kingston  to  honour  you,  with  as  much  honour  as  is  your  grace's  due, 
and  to  convey  you  in  such  easy  journies,  as  is  fitting  for  ^ou,  and  you 
shall  command  him  to  do,  and  that  you  shall  have  your  fequest.  And 
I  humbly  intreat  you,  to  imprint  this  my  persuasion  in  your  highness*s 
discretion,  and  to  be  of  good  chear;  wherewith  you  shall  comfort  your- 
self, and  give  your  friends,  aod  poor  servants,  great  comfort  and  con- 
tent' 

*  Well,'  quoth  he,  *  I  perceive  more  than  you  can  imagine,  or  do 
know/  Presently  after  came  my  lord,  to  acquaint  him  with  that  I  had 
60  lately  related;  my  lord  cardinal  thanked  the  carl  for  his  great  love, 
and  called  for  Master  Kingston,  who  came  to  him  presently,  and,  kneel- 
ing down  before  him».  saluted  him  in  the  kin^s  behalf,  %vhom  my  lord, 
bareheaded,  offered  to  take  up,  but  he  would  not:  *  I'hen,'  quoth, my 
lord,  *  Master  Kingston,  I  pray  you  stand  up*  and  leave  your  kneeling 
to  me,  for  1  am  a  wretch  Teplcat  with  misery,  not  esteeming  myself, 
but,  as  a  meer  abject,  utterly  cast  away,  but  without  desert,  God 
knows ;  therefore,  good  Master  Kingston,  stand  up/ 

Then  Master  Kingston  said,  'The  king's  majesty  hath  him  cora« 
mended  unto  yoii/  *  I  thank  his  highness,'  quoth  ray  lord,  *  I  hope 
he  is  in  good  health/  *  Yes/ quoth  Master  Kin^QSton,  '  and  he  hath  him 
commended  tintoyou,  and  commanded  me  to  bid  you  be  of  good  chear, 
for  he  bearcth  you  as  much  good-will  as  ever  he  did. 

^  And  whereas  report  hath  been  made  unto  him,  that  you  should 
commit,  agaimt  his  majesty,  certain  heinous  crimes,  which  he  tbinkcth 
to  be;  but  yeit,  he,  fpr  administration  of  justice,  in  such  cases  requi- 
site, could  do  no  less  than  send  for  you,  that  you  might  have  your  trial, 
mistrusting  nothing  your  truth  and  wisdom,  but  that  you  shall  be  able 
to  acquit  yourself  of  all  complaints  and  accusations,  extended  against 
you ;  and  you  may  take  your  journey  to  him  at  your  pleasure,  jcomr' 
ibanding  me  to  attend  you.' 

*  Master  Kingston/  quoth  my  lord,  ^  I  thank  you  for  your  good  news ; 
and,  sir,  hereof  assure  yourself,  if  1  wereas  able  and  lusty,  as  ever  I  was, 
to  ride,  I  would  go  with  you  post :  but,  alas !  I  am  a  diseased  man, 
baying  a  flux/  (at  which  time  it  was  apparent  that  i^  bad  poisbjied 
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himselO  *  it  hath  made  in.e  very  weak ;  but  the  comfortable  news  you 
bring  is  of  purpose,  I  doubt,  to  bring  me  into  a  fool's  paradise,  for  I 
know  what  is  provided  fur  me :  Noth withstanding,  I  thank  you  for 
your  good-will,  and  pains  taken  about  me,  and  I  AM, .  with  speed, 
make  ready  to  ride  with  you/ 

After  this,  I  was  commanded  to  make  all  things  ready  for  oor  de>  ■ 
parture  the  morrow  after. 

When  my  lord  went  to  bed,  he  fell  very  sick  of  the  finx,  which 
caused  him  to  go  to  stool,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  ni^t;  insomuch 
that,  from  that  time  till  morning,  he  had  fifty  stools ;  and  the  matter,  that 
he  voided,  was  very  blacky  which  the  physicians  called  Adust,  whose 
opinions  were,  that  he  had  not  above  four  or  five  days  to  live. 

Notwithstanding,  he  would  have  ridden  with  Mr.  Kingston  the  next 
day,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  advised  him  to  the  contrary ;  but^ 
the  next  day,  he  took  his  journey  with  Master  Kingston,  and  them  of 
the  guard,  who,  espying  him,  could  not  abtain  from  weeping,  consi- 
dering he  was  their  old  master,  and  now  in  such  a  miserable  case ; 
whom  my  lord  took  by  the  hand,  and  would,  as  he  rode  by  the  way* 
sometimes  talk  with  one,  and  sometimes  with  another,  tilt  he  came  to  a 
house  of  my  lord's,  standing  in  the  way,  called  Hardwick-bal],  where 
he  lay  all  that  night,  extremely  ill.  The  next  day,  he  came  to  Notting- 
ham, and,  the  next  day,  to  Leicester-abbey,  and,  th^  next  day,  he 
waxed  very  sick,  that  he  had  almost  fallen  from  his  horse,  so  that  it 
was  night,  before  he  got  to  Leicester-abbey ;  where,  at  his  coming  in 
at  the  gates,  the  abbot,  with  all  their  convent,  met  him  with  many 
lighted  torches,  whom  they  honourably  received,  and  welcomed  with 
great  reverence. 

To  whom  my  lord  said,  '  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones 
amongst  you :'  Riding  still  on  his  mule,  till  he  came  to  the  stairs  of 
his  chamber,  where  he  alighted ;  Master  Kingston,  holding  him  by 
the  arm,  led  him  up  the  stairs,  who  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  never 
felt  so  heavy  a  burden  in  all  his  life;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his 
chamber,  he  went  straight  to  bed ;  this  was  upon  Saturday,  and  so  he 
continued. 

On  Monday  in  the  morning  as  I  stood  by  his  bed*side,  about  eight 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  windows  being  close  shut,  and  hav* 
ing  wax  lights  bunting  upon  the  cupboard,  I  thought  I  perceived  him 
drawing  on  towards  death.  He,  perceiving  my  shadow  tipon  the 
bed-side,  asked  who  was  there.  Sir,  quoth  I,  it  is  I :  How  do  yOn, 
quoth  he,  welll  Ay,  sir,  quoth  1,  if  I  might  see  your  gmce  well; 
What  is  it  o'clock,  quoth  he  ?  I  answered,  it  was  about  eight  <^ 
the  clock.  Quoth  he,  that  cannot  be,  rehearsing  eight  of  tEe  clodi  | 
so  many  times.  Nay,  quoth  he,  that  eannot  be,  for  at  d[^t  of  the 
clock  you  shall  see  your  master's  time  draw  near,  that  I  must  depart 
this  world.  With  that.  Dr.  Palmer,  a  worthy  gentleman,  standing  by, 
bid  me  ask  him  if  he  would  be  shriven,  to  make  him  ready  for  Go4, 
whatever  chanced  to  fall  out,  wbich  I  did.  But  he  was  very  angry 
with  roe,  and  asked,  *  What  I  had  to  do  to  ask  him  such  a  -question ! 
Till,  at  last,  the  doctor  took  my  part,  a|id  talked  with  him-i^  btinj 
pacified  him. 
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After  dinner,  Mr.  Kingston  sent  lor  me,  and  said,  sir,  the  king  hath 
fient  unto  me  letters,  by  Mr.  Vincent,  t»ur  ohl  companion,  who  hath 
been  in  trouble  in  the  tower,  for  money  that  my  lord  should  have  at  his 
departure.  A  great  part  of  this  money  cannot  be  found ;  wherefore 
the  king,  at  Mr.  Vincent's  request*  for  the  declaration  of  the  truth,  hath 
sent  him  hither  with  his  grace's  letters,  that  I  should  examine  my  lord, 
and  have  your  counsel  therein,  that  he  may  take  it  well  and  in  good 
part.  And  lliis  is  the  cause  of  my  sending  for  you,  therefore,  1  desire 
your  counsel  therein,  for  acquittal  of  this  poor  gentleman,  Mr.  Vincent. 

Sir,  quoth  I,  according  to  my  duty  you  shall ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
you  shall  resort  unto  him  in  your  own  person  to  visit  him,  and,  in 
communication,  break  the  matter  unto  him:  and,  if  he  will  not  telt 
you  the  truth,  then  you  may  certify  the  king  thereof;  but  in  any  case, 
name  not,  nor  speak  of  my  fellow  Vincent:  also  I  would  not  have 
you  to  detract  the  time,  for  he  is  very  sick,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  not 
live  past  a  day  or  two ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Kingston  went  to  my  lord, 
and  demanded  the  money,  saying,  that  my  Lord  of  Northumberland 
found  a  book  at  Cawood  house,  that  you  had  but  lately  borrowed  ten- 
thousand  pounds,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  penny  to  be  found, 
^ho  hath  made  the  king  privy  to  the  same;  wherefore,  the  king  hath 
written  to  me,  to  know  what  is  become  thereof,  for  it  were  pity  that 
it  should  be  holden  from  you  both.  Therefore,  I  require  you,  in  the 
king's  name,  to  tell  me  the  truth,  that  I  may  make  a  just  report  unto 
his  majesty,  of  your  answer. 

With  that,  quoth  my  lord.  Oh  good  Lord,  how  much  doth  it  grieve 
mc  that  the  king  should  think  any  such  thing  in  me,  that  I  should  do 
ceivc  him  of  one  penny,  seeing  I  have  nothing,  nor  ever  had,  God  be 
my  judge,  that  I  ever  esteemed  so  much  mine  own,  as  his  majesty's, 
having  but  the  bare  use  of  it,  during  my  life,  and  after  my  death,  to 
leave  it  wholly  to  him ;  wherein  his  majesty  hath  prevented  me.  But 
for  this  money,  you  demand  of  me,  I  assure  you,  it  is  none  of  my  own, 
for  I  borrowed  it  of  divers  of  my  friends  to  bury  mej  and  to  bestow 
amongst  my  servants,  who  have  taken  great  pains  about  n>e ;  notwith* 
standing,  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  know,  I  must  be  content ;  yet  I  be- 
seech his  majesty,  to  see  it  satisfied  for  the  discharge  of  my  conscience  io 
them  that  I  owe  it  to.  Who  [be  they,  quoth  Mr.  Kington  ?  That 
shall  I  tell  you,  quoth  my  lord,  1  borrowed  two-hundred  pounds 
of  John  Alien  of  London,  another  two-hundred  pounds  of  Sir  Richard 
Gresham,  and  tworhundrcd  pounds  of  the  master  of  the  Savoy ;  and 
also  tworhundrcd  of  Dr.  Higdcn,  dean  of  my  college,  at  Oxford ; 
two-bundred  pounds  of  the  treasurer  of  the  church ;  and  two- 
hundred  pounds  of  Mr.  Ellis,  my  chaplain  ;  and  another  two-hundred 
pounds  of  a  priest.  I  hope  the  king  will  restore  it  again,  forasmuch  as 
It  is  none  of  mine. 

Sir,  q.uoth  Mr..  Kii^ston,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  king,  whom  you 
need  not  distrust;,  but  Sir,  I  pray  you,  where  is  the  money  ?  Quoth 
he,  I  will  not  conceal  it,  I  warrant  you,  but  I  will  declare  it  unto  you 
before  1  die,  by  tiie  grace  of  God ;  have  a  little  patience  with  me,  I 
pray  you,  for  the  money  is  safe  enough  in  an  honest  man's  hands,  who 
will  not  keep-one  penny  thereof  from  the  king. 

M  m  4 
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So  Mr.  Kingston  dq>arted,  for  that  time,  my  lord  being  ^erj  wetk, 
and  about  four  of  the  clock,  4he  next  morning,  as  1  conceived ,  I  asked 
him  how  he  did.  AVell,  quoth  he,  if  I  had  any  meat,  1  pray  yon  give 
me  some. 

Sir,  quoth  I,  there  is  none  ready;  then  he  said,  you  are  much  to 
blame,  for  you  should  have  always  meat  for  me  in  readineas,  whensoever 
that  my  stomach  serve^  roe;  I  pray  you  get  some  ready  for  me;  fori 
mean  to  make  myself  strong  to-day,  to  the  intent  I  may  go  confession, 
and  make  me  ready  for  God ;  quoth  I,  I  will  call  up  tbo  cooks  to 
prepare  some  meat,  and  also  I  will  call  Mr.  Palmer,  that  he  may 
discourse  with  you,  till  your  meat  be  ready.  What  a  good-will,  quoth 
my  lord,  and  so  I  called  Mr.  Palmer,  who  rose  and  came  to  my  lord. 

Then  I  went  and  acquainted  M  r.  Kingston,  that  my  lord  was  wery  sick, 
3nd  not  like  to  live.  In  good  faith,  quoth  Mr.  Kingrton,  you  are  much  to 
blame,  to  make  him  believe  he  is  sicker  than  he  is.  Well,  Sir,  quoth  I,yoa 
cannot  say,  but  I  gave  you  warning,  as  I  am  bound  to  do ;  upon 
which  words  he  arose,  and  came  unto  him,  but  before  he  came,  my 
lord  cardinal  had  eaten  a  spoonful  ur  two  of  callis  made  of  chickin, 
and  after  that  he  was  in  his  confession,  the  space  of  an  hour :  And 
then  Mr,  Kingston  came  to  him,  and  bade  him  good-morrow,  and 
asked  him  how  he  did.  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  watch  but  God's  pleasure,  to 
render  up  my  poor  soul  to  him.  I  pray  you,  have  me  heartily  com- 
mended unto  his  Rdyal  Majesty,  and  beseech  him  on  my  behalf  to  Call 
to  his  princely  remembrance  all  matters  that  have  been  between  us 
from  the  beginning  and  the  progress :  And  especially  between  good 
Queen  Catherine,  and  him,  and  then  shall  his  grace's  conscience  know 
whether  1  have  offended  him,  or  not. 

He  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart, 
and,  rather  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will 
(endanger  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom. 

I  do  assure  you,  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometimes  thice 
bourfrtogether,  to  persuade  him  fh>m  his  will  and  appetite,  but  could 
not  prevail:  And,  Master  Kingston,  if  I  had  but  served  God,  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  the  King,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in 
my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my 
diligent  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  to 
my  prince.  Therefore,  let  me  advise  you,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy- 
council,  as  by  your  wisdom  you  are  fit,  take  heed  what  you  put  in  the 
King's  head,  for  you  can  never  put  it  out  again. 

And  I  desire  you  further,  to  request  his  grace  in  God*8  name,  that 
he  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  suppress  the  hfsUisb  Lutherans,  that  they 
increase  not  t|[irough  his  great  negligence,  in  such  a  sort,  as  he  be 
compelled  to  take  up  a^ms  to  subdue  them,  as  fhe  King  of  Bohemia 
was;  whose  commons  being  infected  with  WickliflTsheresieSy  the  King 
%vas  forced  (o  take  thaj:  course. 

Lei  hipn  consider  the  story  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  the  second 
son  of  his  progenitor ;  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Wickliff's  seditions  and 
heresies;  did  not  the  commons,  I  pray  you,  in  his  time,  rise  against 
the  nobility  and  chief  governors  of  this  realm ;  and,  at  the  last,  some 
pf  them  were  put  to  death^  without  Justice  or  mercy,  and,  uH^qr 
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pretence  of  having  all  things  common,  did  they  not  hW  to  spoiling  or 
robbing,  and,  at  last,  took  the  King's  person,  and  carried  him  alx>ut 
the  city,  making  him  obedient  to  their  proclamations  ? 

Did  not  also  the  traiterous  heretick,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  pitch  a  field  with  hereticks  against  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
where  the  King  was  in  person,  and  fought  against  them,  to  whom  God 
gave  the  victory  ? 

Alas!  If  these  be  not  plain  precedents  and  sufficient  persuasions  to 
admonish  a  prince:  Then  God  will  take  away  fiom  us  ourpruddnt 
rulers,  and  leave  us  to  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  And  then  will  ensue  - 
mischief  upon  mischief,  inconveniencies,  barrenness  and  scarcity,  for 
want  of  good  orders,  in  the  common  wealth,  from  which  God  of 
his  tender  mercy  defend  us. 

Master  Kingston,  farewell ;  I  wish  all  things  may  have  good  successt' 
my  time  draws  on  ;  I  ^&y  i^ot  tarry  with  you,  I  pray  you  remember 
my  words. 

Now  began  the  time  to  draw  near,  for  he  drew  his  speech  at  length ; 
his  tongue  began  to  fail  him,  his  eyes  perfectly  set  in  his  head,  and  his 
sight  failed  him.  Then  wc  began  to  put  him  in  mind,  of  Christ's 
passion,  and  caused  the  yeoman  of  the  guard,  to  stand  by  privately, 
to  see  him  die,  and  bear  witness  of  bis  words  and  departure,  who 
heard  all  his  communications. 

And  then  presently  the  clock  struck  eight,  at  which  time  he  gave  up 
the  ghost;  and  thus  departed  he  this  life,  one  of  us  looking  upon 
another,  supposing  he  prophesied  of  his  departure. 

We  sent  for  the  abbot  of  the  house  to  anoint  him,  whp  speedily 
came  as  he  was  ending  his  life,  who  said  certain  prayers  before  that 
the  life  was  out  of  his  body. 

Here  is  the  end  and  fall  of  pride;  for,  I  assure  you,  he  was  the 
proudest  man  alive,  having  more  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  person,  than 
to  his  spiritual  function,  wherein  he  should  have  expressed  more  meek- 
ness and  humility  :  For  pride  and  ambition  are  both  linked  together ; 
.and  ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that  makes  men 
jftctive,  earnest,  and  full  of  alacrity  and  stirring,  if  it  be  not  stop'ped  or 
hindered  in  its  course;  but,  if  it  be  stopped,  and  cannot  have  iif  way, 
it  becometh  dust,  and  thereby  malign  and  venomous.  So  ambitious 
and  proud  men,  if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rising  and  advance- 
ment, and  still  get  forwards,  they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous ; 
bu^  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become  secretly  discon- 
tented, and  look  upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye,  and  are 
best  pleased  when  things  go  backwards :  But  I  forbear  to  speak  any 
further  therein. 

The  cardinal  being  departed,  Mr.  Kingston  sent  post  to  liondon  one 
of  the  guard ;  then  were  Mr.  Kingston  and  the  abbot  in  consultation 
about  the  funeral,  which  was  solemnised  the  day  after,  for  Mr.  King- 
ston would  not  stay  the  return  of  the  post. 

They  thought  good,  that  the  mayor  of  Leicester  and  his  brethren 
should  see  him  personally  dead,  to  prevent  false  reports  that  he  was 
alive.  And,  in  the  interim,  whilst  the  mayor  was  sent  for,  his  bones 
wore  laid  in  the  poffin,  and  his  shirt  of  hair,  and  his  over-shirt  of 
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fine  holland,  were  taken  off,  and  put  into  the  coffin,  together  with  all 
such  ornaments  whe^e^vith  he  was  invested,  when  he  was  rbade  arch- 
bishop, as  mitre,  cross,  ring,  and  pall,  with  all  other  thinga  due  to 
his  orders. 

Thus  he  lay  all  that  day  with  his  coffin  open  and  bare-faced,  that 
all  that  desired  might  see  him ;  and  about  three  of  the  clock  he  was 
buried  by  the  abbot  with  great  solemnity.  And  being  in  the  church, 
his  corpse  was  set  in  the  Lady's-Chapel  with  many  tapers,  and  poor 
men  about  him,  holding  torches  in  their  hands,  who  watched  the 
corpse  all  that  night,  whilt  the  canons  sung  divers  dirges,  and  other 
divine  orisons. 

And,  at  four  of  the  clock  the  next  morning,  the  cardinaFs  servants 
and  Mr.  Kingston  came  to  the  church  to  the  oxecution  of  many 
ceremonies,  in  such  manner  as  is  usual  at  bishops  burials ;  and  so  he 
went  to  mass,  where  the  abbot  did  offer,  and  divers  others ;  and  then 
went  to  bury  the  corpse  in  the  middle  of  the  said  chapel ;  by  this  time 
it  was  six  of  the  clock,  being  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Then  we  prepared  for  our  journey  to  the  court,  where  we  attended 
his  Majesty.  The  next  day  I  was  sent  for  to  the  King,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Norris,  where  the  King  was  in  his  night-gown  of  Rochet  velvet, 
furred  with  sables,  before  whom  I  kneeled  the  space  of  an  hour,  during 
which  time  his  Majesty  examined  mc  of  divers  particulars  concerning 
niy  lord  cardinal,  wishing,  rather  than  twenty-thousand  pounds,  that  he 
had  lived. 

He  asked  me  concerning  the  fifteen-handred  pounds,  which  Mr. 
Kingston  moved  to   my  lord.     Quoth  I,  I  think  I  can  perfV^ctly  tell 

rour  grace  where  it  is,  and  who   hath  it.    Can  you,  quoth  the  king, 
pray  you  tell  me,  and  you  shall  not  be  unrewarded  ? 

Sir,  quoth  I,  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Vincent  from  my  lord  at 
Scrooby,  who  had  the  custody  thereof,  leaving  it  with  my  lord  in 
divers  bags,  he  delivered  it  to  a  certain  priest,  safely  to  be  kept  for 
his  use.  Is  this  true,  quoth  the  King  ?  Yea,  quoth  I,  without  doubt, 
the  priest  will  not  deny  it  before  me,  for  I  was  at  the  delivery  thereof, 
who  hath  gotten  divers  other  rich  ornaments,  which  are  not  registered 
in  the  book  of  myLord^s  inventory,  or"  other  writings,  vrhereby  any 
man  is  able  to  charge    him  therewith,  but  myself. 

Then  said  the  King,  let  me  alone  for  keeping  this  secret  between  me 
and  you.  Howbeit,  three  may  keep  counsel,  if  two  be  away ;.  and, 
if  )  knew  my  cap  was  privy  to  my  counsel,  I  would  cast  it  ilrto  the 
fire  and  burn  it ;  and,  for  your  honesty  and  truth,  you  shall  be  our 
servant  in  our  chamber,  as  you  were  with  your  master. 

Therefore,  go  you  your  ways  to  Sir  John  Gage,  ourvice-chatnberiain, 
to  whom  we  have  spoken  already,  to  admit  you  our  servant  in  our 
chamber,  and  then  go  to  the  Lord  of  Norfolk,  and  hef  shall  pay  you 
your  whole  year's  wages,  which  is  ten  pounds :  Is  not  it  so,  quoth  the 
King?  Yea,  forsooth,  and  if  it  please  your  grace,  quoth  t:  Ahd  withali 
said  the  King,  you  shall  receive  a  reward  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

So  I  received  ten  pounds  of  the  duke  for  my  wages,  and  twenty 
pounds  for  my  reward  ;  and  his  Majesty  gave  me  a  cart  and  six  horses, 
the  best  that  I  could  chuse  out  of  my  lord's  horses,  to  carry  my  goods, 
mi  five  marks  for  my  charges  homeward^ 
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CHAP.  L 
tViat  Persons  may  he  Burgesses  in  Parliament,  what  not. 

THE  son  and  heir  of  an  c^rl  may  be;  and  so  was  the  Lord  Russel^ 
Elis.  6. 

He  that  hath  no  voice  in  the  higher  iiouse ;  so  the  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  a  baron ;  and  so  was  Mr.  Henry  Brooke. 

A  prebendary  may  not  be ;  and  therefore  Alexander  Nowel  was 
refused,  because  he  was  psebendary  of  Westminster;  whereupon  a 
writ  was  issued  to  chuse  another  for  Leo  in  Cornwall. 

Sir  Henry  Piercy  was  choien  knight  for  two  jseveral  counties ;  and 
thereupon  it  was  adjudged  by  the  house,  that  he  should  serve  iox  that 
county  which  first  chose  him»  IS  Elis. 

If  a  burgess  be  incurably  sick,  another  may  be  chosen  in  his  places 
by  license  of  the  house ;  but  not  if  he  be  easily  sick,  or  sent  in  his 
-Majesty's  service,  unless  the  house  will  allo%v  of  a  new  election,  18 
Martii,  33  Elis. 

And  it  was  then  ordered,  that,  during  the  session,  no  writs  should 
iissue  to  chuse  knights  or  burgesses,  but  by  warrant  of  thehonse  to  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  ancient  usage. 

The  burgesses  of  Sandwich  were  kept  out  of  the  house,  until  the 
perfect  return  was  known.  15  Edw.  VI. 

One  Cavell  was  returned  for  Travayny  and  Ludders-hall ;  he  appeared 
for  Lu()derB-ha]l;  and  therelbre  a  writ  issued  to  chose  anetber  for 
Travayny,  1 1  Mar.  f .  Edw.  VI. 

William  Gregham  and  — -——--—  were  returned  knights  for  Nojw 
folk;  anid  the  writ,  returned  by  the  lord  chancellor,  suppressed  it  by 
great  motion,  and  directed  another  writ  to  chuse  others.  \ 

A  bui^gess,  indicted  of  felony,  shall  not  be  removed  before  conviction, 
8  Feb.  23.  Elis. 

Walter  Vaugfaan  was  received,  notwithstanding  an  outlawry, 
because  it  appealed  that  it  was  for  debt,  and  that  he  bad  compounded 
for  it, 
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A  barn^ets  outlawed  was  denied  the  privilege  of  the  house;  but,  upon 
the  question,  and  upon  a  divigion  of  the  house,  he  was  allowed  the 
privilege  against  an  arrest  in  London,  24  Feb.  5  Elis. 


CHAP.  U. 

The  Choice  of  the  Speaker^  his  Prtsentmetii,  Placmg^  and  Sp^^, 

HE  that  shall  be  speaker,  must  be  a  knight,  or  a  burgess  returned, 
and  Cometh  to  the  housp,  and  taketh  the  ordinary  oath,  as  others. 

The  fittest  scat  for  him  is  the  lowest  row,  and  the  midst  thereof;  for 
so  he  may  be  best  heard,  when  he  shall  speak. 

One  of  his  Majesty's  council  doth  use  to  propound.  That  it  is  bb 
Majesty's  pleasure,  that  they  shall  freely  chuse  a  speaker  for  them; 
and  yet  commendeth,  in  his  opinion,  some  person  by  name. 

Then  he,  which  is  so  recommended,  standeth  up,  and  prayeth  tohe 
heard,  before  they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  him,  and,  witbal,  disabletb 
himsdf  (giving  them  thanks  for  their  good  opinion  of  him)  as 
being  not  equally  learned  in  the  laws  with  others,  that  have  had  the 
place. 

Not  being  eloquent  by  nature,  or  art;  nor  experienced  in  the 
a&irs  of  the  commonwealth,  or  in  the  orders  of  the  hous<^  being  of 
mean,  countenance,  wealth,  or  credit. 

Being  careful  for  their  credit,  more  than  his  own,  and  therefore 
bound  to  shew  and  discover  his  wants,  which  otherwise  might  be 
covered  by  their  good  opinion. 

If  they  press  him,  he  is  to  yield,  and  so  is  brought  to  the  chair;  and 
then  they  usually  give  two  or  three  days  respite,  before  he  be  presented 
to  the  King. 

Upon  the  day  of  his  presentment  to  the  King,  he  cometh  to  the  ba^ 
of  the  higher  house,  or  other  appointed  place,  where  his  Majes^ 
shall  assign ;  and,  after  their  .solemn  courtesies,  sheweth  how  he  it 
elected,  reneweth  the  reasons  of  his  disability,  deftireth  to  be  dischaig^, 
and  that  .they  of  the  commons  house  may  have  license  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election  of  another.  '  '  • 

Then  the  lord  chancellor,  receiving  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  enabletk 
him. 

Hereupon,  the  speaker  gives  thanks  for  that  opimon  conceived  of 
him;  prumiseth  to  do  his  dutiful  endeavour;  and  desinsth^  thathb 
ready  goodf  will  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  alU 

And  so,  with  a  low  cour^y,  beginnetb  bis  oratioQ,  vhicb  conif 
monly  standeth  upon  these  parts,  viz. 

1«     Entrance  aptly  taken  from  the  time  or  person. 

2.  The  praise  of  his  Majest/s  government,  or  laws  of  his  time* 

3.  Thanksgiving  for  summoning  the  parliament,  whereby  the  loref 
of  the  CQmmoqwealth  may  be  prevented  and  remedied, 
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4.  Promise  of  all  diligence  and  fidelity  in  tli^m  of  fhe  lower 
house, 

5.  Assurance  of  hiso%Yn  duty,  as  power  will  permit, 

6.  The  petitions  that  be  ordinary,  &c. 

First,  For  injoining  the  privilege  of  the  houses  then  for  themselves, 
their  goodness  and  servants. 


CHAP.  III. 
The  first  Reading  of  any  BUL 

UPON  the  first  reading  of  a  bill,  the  speaker,  taking  the  bill  in  one 
hand,  and  his  cap  in  the  other  band,  may  say :  ]  you  have  heard  the 
bill,  the  contents  whereof  are  these,  Ike'  And,  after  the  rehearsal 
thereof,  may  read*  another,  without  sufieringany  m^n,  if  he  may  stay 
him,  to  speak  unto  it,  but  rather  to  advise  thereof  until  the  next 
reading ;  which  is  a  means  not  only  to  heat  effectual  speech,  but  also 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

A  bill  may  not  be  committed  upon  the  first  reading,  and  yet,  27 
Jan.  23  El  is.  the  proviso  for  the  clerk  of  the  market  "was,  upon  the 
Unt  reading  thereof,  committed  with  the  bill. 

See  afterwards,  that  the  subsidy  of  the  clergy  passeth  at  the  first 
I'eading;  and  so  the  pardon. 


CHAP.  IV. 
The  second  Reading  of  a  JMU. 

At  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  it  ought  to  be  either  ingrossed,  com- 
mitted,  or  rejected ;  and  if  any  shjill  offer  to  speak  thereto,  after  that 
three  have  spoken  all  on  one  side,  the  speaker  may  say,  that  the  bill  is 
sufficiently  spoken  unto  ;  What  is  your  pleasure  ?  Will  you  have  it 
ingrossed,-  or  committed  \ 

'    And,  if  the  more  voices  will  have  it  ingrossed,  it  must   bq  done 
accordingly.  . 

And,  if  the  more  voices  will  have  it  committed,  then  the  speaker, 
intreats  them  to  appoint  the  committees ;  and,  that  done,  their  names, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  the  day  of  their  report  shall 
be  indorsed  upon  it. 

If  the  more  voices  be  not  apparently  discerned,  then  the  speaker  may 
put  the  question  again  still :  *  As  many,  as  will  have  this  bill  ingrossed, 
say.  Ay.'  *  And,  after  that  voice,  so  many,  Ho  will  not  have  it.  ingrossed, 
say.  No.' 

Again,  if  the  sides  seem  equal,  the  speaker  may  pray  all  those  that 
be  on  the  affirmative,  to  go  down  with  the  bill,  and  the  rest  to  sic  in 
their  places ;  and  the  sides  shall  be  numbered  by  tellers  to  be  appointed 
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by  the  speaker,  and  the  greater  number  shall  prevail,  and  the  \m 
number  shall  go,  and  fetch  them  up,  in  token  of  consent ;  and  the 
speaker  shall  report  the  yea,  or  no,  according  to  the  stronger  side. 

One  bill  may  be  twice  read  in  one  day. 

A  bill  may  be  committed  after  the  ingrossing. 


CHAP.  V. 

Orders  to  be  observed  by  suck  as  shall  speak. 

If  two  persons  shall  rise  to  speak,  the  speaker  must  appoint  hiffl  to 
speak  first,  that  first  arose,  and  offered  to  s»peak. 

One  man  may  not  speidc  twice  to  one  bill  in  one  day,  although  he 
will  change  his  opinion,  except  it  be  only  for  the  moving  of  some  order. 

Every  man,  that  will  speak,  must  direct  his  speech  to  the  speaker, 
and  not  to  any  other,  but  only  by  circumlocution,  as  by  saying 
*  He  which  spoke  with  the  bill,  or  he  which  made  this,  or  that 
reason/ 


If  any  touch  another  by  nipping,  or  unreverent  speech,  the  s[ 
may  admonish  him. 

If  any  shall  speak  dishonourably  of  the  King,  or  his  council,  he  is 
not  only  to  be  interrupted,  but  may  be  also  sent  by  the  house  unto  the 
Tower.     As  for  example. 

Withers,  a  burgess  for  London,  Elisabeth,  uttered  certain  speeches, 
whereby  it  seemed,  that  he  noted  the  Lord  William  Howard,  then 
lord-chamberlain  and  sometimes  lord-admiral,  with  corruption,  but 
named  him  not;  and  therefore  it  was  thought,  he  should  not  be 
punished,  nor  put  to  answer  for  it. 

If  any  speak  too  long,  and  speak  within  the  matter,  he  may  not 
be  cut  off;  but  if  he  be  long,  and  out  of  the  matter,  then  may  the 
speaker  gently  admonish  him  of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  or  the 
business  of  the  house,  and  pray  him  to  make  as  short  as  he  may. 

But  if  he  range  in  evil  words,  then  to  interrupt  him,  saying :  '  I 
pray  you  to  spare  these  words,  they  become  not  this  place  of  state  and 
council. 

'  It  hath  not  been  the  order  here  so  to  do,  I  pray  you  take  care  of 
us  all,  considering  what  danger  the  report  hereof  may  breed  unto  us.' 

No  speech  ought  to  be  made  but  only  in  matter  in  bill,  and  therefore 
all  other  motions  ought  to  be  represented,  and  the  movers,  if  the 
matter  he  good^  to  put  their  desire  into  a  bill. 
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CHAP,  VI. 

License  from  the  Kingj  to  proceed » 

A  BILL  exhibited  by  clothiers  of  Pevonshire,  for  remitting  the  act 
)f  relief,  for  making  of  cloths,  redelivered  unto  them,  with  promise, 
that  they  should  receive  an  answer  thereof^  at  the  return  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  the  sixth  of  November,  I  Edward  the  Sixth;  and 
afterwards  suit  was  made  by  the  speaker,  the  privy- council,  and 
twelve  others,  to  know  his  Majesty  pleasure,  whether  they  might  treat 
thereof. 

And  three  days  after  it  was  answered,  they  might  treat  thereof, 
having  in  regard  the  cause  of  the  granting  of  that  relief. 

The  speaker  shewed,  that  it  was  the  Queen's  pleasure,  that  the 
house  should  proceed  no  further  with  the  bill,  for  the  revenues  of  the 
Queen,  because  it  extended  to  divers  which  had  accounted  5  Mart, 
and  4  and  5  Phil,  and  Ma. 

Three  of    the  privy-council,    whereof  Sir  Edward  Rogers,   then 
comptroller,  was   one,    delivered  to  the  house  her   majesty's  express 
commandment,  that  they  should  proceed  no  further  with  their  suit,, 
which  was  in  a  sort  moved  to  be  reiterated  by  a  speech  of  this  writer, 
W.  L.     But  that  they  should  satisfy  themselves  with  her  promise. 

And  then  Peter  Wentworth,  and  Jamef  Dalton,  moved,  whether  this 
did  not  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  house;  upon  which,  after  many 
arguments,  they  resolved  to  cease  till  the  next  day,  9  Nov.  9  Elis. 
And  afterwards  23. 

Now  the  Queen  revoked  her  said  commandment,   and  gave  them 
liberty  to  proceed;  but,  upon  consultation,  amongst  themselves,  they 
"  spared  to  proceed  any  further. 

It  was  ordered,  that  Mr.  Warner  should  receive,  of  the  speaker, 
a  billy  exhibited  by  Hubbart,  and  his  wife,  against  Sir  Nicholas  Hare, 
and  that  certain  of  the.  house  should  hear,  and,  if  they  could, 
deter;nine  the  cause ;  the  protector's  grace,  to  make  an  end  thereof^ 
1 1  Feb.  1  Ed.  VI. 


CHAP.  VIL 
QalHng  of  the  House,  and  the  Pain  of  theh'  Jbsence. 

IT  is  a  common  policy,  to  aay  u^QQ  the  reading,  that  the  hotis^ 
shall  be  called  on  Saturday ;  to  say  it  shall   be  called  on  Wednet^ 
day ;' and  so  from  day  to  day,  by  fear  thereof,  to  keep  the  company. 

tQgethei;. 

It  wai^  ordered,  That  no  knight,  or  burgess,  should  depart  without 
license  of  the  house,  or  of  the  speaker,  to  be  entered  with  the  clerk 
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of  the  crown,  that  he  make  no  writ,  to  levy  such  fees  or  wages,  18 
Mart.  23  Elis.  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  there  was 
moreover   laid   upon  each  knight,  which  had  not  appeared,  twenty 
pounds ;  and  upon  every  burgess,  ten  pounds. 
See  the  statute  Ed.  V.  Fol.  2.  Statute  bap. 

4.  Whereupon  this  double  punishment,  for  absence,'  is  grouodrd. 

■ 

After  that  the  committees  have  made  their  report  and  opinion  of 
any  bill,  referred  to  their  consideration,  it  shall  be  thrice  read,  and 
it  niay  be  spoken  unto  at  every  reading. 

It  was  ordered,  that  the  committees  of  the  lower   house,  upon  a 

conference  with  the  lords,  might  urge  any  reasons,  tending  to  the 

maintenance  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  the  house;  but,  not  of  any 

new  thing  to  be  propounded,  until  the  house  were  first  made  privy 

. thereto. 


CHAP.  viir. 

The  third  Reading  of  a  Bill. 

WHEN  a  bill  is  ingrossed,  and  hath  received  the  third  reading,  it 
must  either  pass,  or  be  rejected  by  the  more  voices;  if  it  p;iss,  then 
it  must  be  indorsed,  Soit  bailli  aux  Seigneurs  ;  and  if  it  he  rejected, 
it  must  not  come  any  more  in  the  house. 

At  one  day,  after  a  bill  is  passed,  and  not  sent  away,  the  speaker 
may  discover  any  mistaking  of  words  therein,  which  may  be  amend- 
ed, and  thrice  read,  and  passed  by.     Question,  SO  Januani,  23  Elis. 

If  the  lords  agree  to  any  bill  sent  unto  them  from  the  lower  house, 
it  must  be  indorsed,  Les  Seigneurs  ont  assentis^  and  then  it  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  lower  house. 

And,  if  the  lords  first  pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  lower  house, 
which  also  agree  thereto,  it  must  be  indorsed,  Les  Commani  ont  assentis. 

But,  if  there  be.  any  difference  for  alteration  of  a  bill,  between  the 
lords  and  commons,  then  it  is  requisite  that  some  special  persons  of 
each  house  meet,  and  confer,  that  the  one  house  may  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  other. 

A  bill  signed  by  the  king,  and  sent  to  the  lower  house,  may  not  be 
altered  in  any  part  thereof,  without  his  majesty's  license. 

But  if  a  bill  come  fix>m  the  lords,  and  not  signed  by  him,  it  may  be 
altered  by  noting  what  should  be  taken  from  it,   or  added  unto  it. 

A  bill  that  came  from  the  lords  was  amended,  and  a  scroll  of  addi- 
tion in  parchment,  put  unto  it,  and  sent  to  the  lords,  without  any  in- 
dorsement, soii  bt^U  avx  seigneurs  s  and  for  want  thereof  they  would 
not  proceed,  but  remanded  it  to  pass  the  bill,  and  withdraw  that  addi- 
tion, or  ebe  to  indorse  it,  and  thereupon  it  was  indorsed,  8  Mart  23 
Elis.  ' 

A  bill  from  the  lords  is  wont  to  be  sent  by  some  of  the  King's  learn- 
ed council,  who  are  to  m»ke  three  courtesies  upon  the  deliN'cry 
thereof. 
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I 

The  speaker  is  to  receive  it  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  to  say  the 
house  will  have  consideration  of  it. 

Then  must  he  shew  unto  the  house  the  intituling  of  them,  and 
after  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cau^se,  he 
may  read  and  pass  them  as  before.. 

A  bill,  whieh  passed  from  the  lower  house,  was  remanded  by  the 
lords  with  an  addition,  and  Puckering  the  speaker,  foreseeing  the 
hidrnatioQ  of  Hhe  house  to  overthrow  the  bill,  demanded  the  question 
only,  touching  a  small  addition,  which  was  denied,  and  so  the  bill 
ilKlffectly  dasked,  but  the  body  thereof  saved  and  untouched. 

If  a  bill  pass,  by  the  question,  yet  any  admission  may  be  made, 
^rice  read,  and  agreed,  Sedente  Curia^  and  so  any  addition  to  a  biU 
itself. 

The  bill  of  navigation  was  but  half  read,  and*  by  reason  of  a 
long  argument,  was  respited  the  next  day,  but  some  doubted  of  that 
order. 

The  bill  of  counterfeiting  instruments,  or  seals  of  office,  was,  at 
the  third  reading,  long  argued,  and  referred  for  further  argument  till 
the  next  day,  and  then  also  committed  tp  the  first  committees,  and 
pthers,  9  Feb.  29  EJis. 


CHAP.  IX, 


Respite  fr<m  Sittings 

« 
IF  the  fitting  be  respited  for  a  day,  or  more,   by  order,  yet  then 
the  speaker,  accompanied  with  some,  ought  in  that  respite,  to  read  » 
bill  rrofonna,  cxceptis  diebus  n^Juridicis, 


CHAP.  X. 
Euidenees  given  by  the  t/nds  in  the  hawer  Howe. 

OTON  the  attainder  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  Admiral,  U  was 
ordered  in  the  lower  house,  that  the  speaker  and  privy  council  should 
desire  of  the  'Queen,  That  the  lords  which  gave  evidence  in  the  higher 
house,  might  also  give  thesame  jn  the  lower  house.  2  Mart,  lu  £.  vi. 


VOL^  ly,  NO 
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CHAP.  XL 

Fees  for  the  Speaker  and  Serjeant, 

THE  speaker  is  wont  to  have  one-hundred  pounds  of  the  pduce  for 
ihe  parliament. 

Of  the  subject,  fo;r  evejry  private  Bill  for  a^uranfce,  five  pounds  befom 
he  deliver  it  out  of  his  hand. 

jFor  every  name  in  any  bill  for  deniseris^  five  pouncte,  unless  he  dp 
agree  for  less. 

The  Serjeant  hath  two  shillings  of  every  burge^,  and  four  shiUip^ 
pf  every  knight^  for  each  sessions  of  parliament. 


CHAP.  ^n. 

Pfftikhment  of  Offences. 

UPON  con^plaint  of  Sir  Robert  Brandling,  burgess  of  Newcastle, 
that  Witherington,  and  others,  had  made  an  assault  upon  him : 

It  was  ordered.  That  the  lord  chancellor  should  aWard  an  attach- 
ment, to  the  lord  president  in  the  north,  against  Witherington ;  and  the 
house  desired  the  lords  of  the  council  to  reQejve  the  bill  of  Sir  Robert 
against  Witherington,  and  to  take  order  therein,  according  to  their 
ancient  custom. 

And,  when  the  bill  was  read  to  Witherington,  he  confe^^  the 
aj^ult;  and  after,  one  Ellaker,  servant  to  the  PUke  of  Suffolk,  was, 
for  the  same  cause,  sent  in  by  his  roaster ;  and  it  w^  ordered.  That  he 
should  remain  in  the  ward  of  the  Serjeant  of  the  house,  till  he  found 
surety  to  appear  in  the  King's-Bench,  when  he  should  be  appointed,  and 
to  be  bound  to  the  peace  :  And,  after  that  he  was  bound  to  the  peace. 
Sir  Robert  sued  for  his  discharge,  and  four  of  the  house  were  appointed 
to  desire  the  duke's  favour  for  him;  15  Fe().  6  Elis.  and  5  April  7. 

Monington  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  striking  Johnson,  a  burgess ; 

and  yet  he  excused  himself,   that  he  knew  him  i)ot'  to  1^  a  burgess; 

and,  after  two  days,  he  was  fetched  by  the  serjeant,  and  discharged  by 

the  house ;  and,  for  that  Johnson  prayed  that  he  might  go  safe,  that 

'was  committed  to  two  of  the  house,  24  April,  1  Mar. 

John  Savage  wounded  Ceder  Menially  savant  to '  Brooke,  a  knight 
of  the  parliament ;  and  it  was  establishcMl,  that  proclamation  shall  be 
where  the  fact  was  done.  That  Savage  should  render  his  body  in  the 
|Cins;'s  Bench  within  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

Moreover,  it  is  accorded,  that  likewise  it  be  done  in  time  to  come, 
in  like  case.  Statute  5  FoU  %  Cap.  6.  and  the  same  is  confirmed  11 
Hen.  vi.  Cap.  11.         . 
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CHAP.  XIII. 
Punishment  of  Offences  committed  hy  them  of  the  House. 

THE  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  Sir  Ambrose  Cane,  complained  of  , 
Sir  Thomas  White,,  alderman  of  London,  lor  calling  him  to  witness  of 
roisliking  the  book  of  Common-Prayer. 

Sir  Thomas  answered,  That  he  said,  that  Mr.  Chancellor  wished  that " 
the   book   might  be  well  considered;    and  he  asked  the  chancellor 
forgiveness,  and  had  it,  6  Mart.  1  £lis« 

Upon  the  bill  of  confirmation  of  letters  patent,  Thomas  Copely 
said,  That  he  feared  that  by  this  the  Queen  might  give  away  the  crown 
from  the  right  inheritors,  and  therefore  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant;  but,  forasmuch  as  he  excused  himself  by  hi» 
youth,  the  house  moved  the  Queen  to  pardon  him,  who  would  not 
presently  grant,  but  said.  That  she  would  not  be  unmindful  of  their 
request.    5  Martii  4  &  5  Phil.e^  Maria, 

Thrower  was  committed,  for  saying,  If  a  bill  came  in  for  women's 
wires,  they  would  dispute  it,  and  put  it  to  the  question,  7  April,  1  Elis* 

Upon  Story's  submission,  being  in  the  tower,  it  was  ordered.  That 
the  privy-council  of  the  house  shoj^d  declare  unto  the  house.  That 
their  resolution  was,  to  have  him  discharged,  and  to  pray  the  King  to 
pardon  his  offences. 

Sir  Edward  Warner,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  sent  out  of  his 
hoiise  to  the  Tower,  for  an  offence  done  before  the  summons  of  the 
parliament;  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  then  secretary,  said,  That  the 
Queen  was  then  assured  by  her  justices,  that  she  might  commit  any 
of  the  house  during  the  parliament,  for  any  offence  against  her  crown 
and  dignity,  and  that  they  shewed  divers  precedents  thereof. 

The  servants  of  Sir  Henry  Jones,  a  knight  of  the  house,  did  hurt  a 
servant  of  one  Gardiner,  a  Burgess ;  the  master  was  awarded  to  the  \ 
Sheriff  of  London  to  bring  them  into  the  court,  and  their  master  gave 
sureties,  that  they  should  appear  the  next  term,  and  answer  both  the 
Queen  and  the  party,  and  so  they  wer6  delivered  Tjy  the  privilege,  to 
wait  upon  their  masters;  and  so,  by  conference  of  this  case  with  • 
Sir  Edward  Warner's,  it  seemeth,  a  man  shall  not  have  the  privilege^ 
of  the^housa  for  a  criminal  offence,  that  immediately  toucheth  the 
Queen,  but  where  it  toucheth  her  indirectly,  as  by  trespass  against 
another. 

Pearne  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  for  pickery,-  without  any 
notice  given  to  the  house. 

If  any  of  the  house  be  to  answer  any  contempt,  or  offence,  he  mu$t 
go  to  the  bar,  and  not  keep  his  place. 

Arthur  Hall,   burgess,  for  Grantham  in  Lincolnshirci  submitted 

N  n  2 
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bimsclf  at  the  bar,  for  writing  and  imprinting  a  book,  wherein  he 
defaced  the  authority  of  the  lower  honse,  or  their  estate  of  Parliament; 
and  he  was  put  out  of  the  doors,  and  these  points,  touching  him,  were 
resolved,  viz. 

*  That  he  be  committed  to  the  tower,  which  is  the  prison  for  this 
house,  for  a  certain  lime,  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  Queen,  and  be  severed 
from  being  a  member  of  the  house;  make  a  warrant  to  tbeclerkof 
the  crown,  to  direct  a  brief  to  the  sheriflf  of  Lincolnshire,  for  the 
borough  of  Grantham,  to  chuse  and  return  a  new  burgess;  that  it  be 
published  by  order  of  the  house,  that  his  book  is  false,  and  seditious  ; 
and  that  himself  be  brouglit  into  the  house,  to  have  this  judgment 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  all  the  house; 
that  the  scrjeafit  be  commanded  to  convey  him  to  the  Tower,  by 
warrant  from  the  house,  signed  by  the  speaker,  and  that  all  the 
proceeding  be  written,  read,  and  entered,  as  other  causes  of  the  house 
are/  14  Feb.  23  Elis 

Dr.  Story  was  reprehended,  for  being  of  the  lower  house  ;  he  came 
of  council  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  before  the  lords  in  the 
higher  house,  touching  a  parliament  cause,  and  acknowledged  bis 
offence.     23  Mart.  1  Eli«. 

The  house  had  agreed,  23  Elis.  to  have  a  common  fast,  whereof  the 
Queen  misliked  not  for  the  matter,  but  for  the  innovation  of  order 
without  her  privity,  and  without  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  which 
the  commons  submitted  themselves,  and  she  gave  them  their  pardon. 

Amongst  many  questions  resolved  upon  in  that  parliament,  21  Fol. 
2,  this  was  one  :  Alter  the  assembfy  of  the  parliament,  and  after  the 
chief  matters  being  propounded  by  the  King,  for  which  he  called  the 
parliament : 

The  lords  and  commoni  might  treat  of  other  matters  first,  and 
forbear  to  handle  those,  until  the  matters,  propounded  by  them,  were 
discussed,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  also  enjoined  to  the  contrary 
by  the  King. 

It  was  answered.  That  they  might  not  so  treat,  and  that,  if  they  did, 
they  were  to  be  punished  as  traytors  ;  but  1  Men.  IV.  this  parliament 
and  those  resolutions  of  21  Fol.  2  were  repealed,  and  sundry  of  the 
judges  that  joined  in  tliat  resolution  were  hanged  ;  so  beforc- 

Note,  That  the  King,  15  and  10  of  the  parliament,  may  as  well 
£ssolve,  as  he  did,  summon  it,  if  he  like  not  their  proceeding,  and 
therefore  this  resolution  was  needless. 

Mr.  Cope,  Lukenor,  Murleston,  Braynbritlge,  and  others,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Queen,  for  that,  before  the  parliament, 
they  had  sundry  conventions  for  the  preferring  in  parliament  a  book 
touching  the  rates  of  the  church,  and  a  form  of  an  act  for  the 
establishing  the  same. 

Which  also  they  did  print,  prefer,  and  urge  in  parliament :  But  it 
seemed,  that  if  they  had  treated  thereof  only  in  time  of  parliament, 
being  burgesses,  they  should  not  have  been  impeached,  Februarii  28 
Elis. 
That  the  Gate-house  is  sometimes  used  Tor  a  prison  t6  this  house* 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Privileget  for  thtm  cf  the  Homte. 


SEE  the  statute,  8  Hen.  \1  Cap.  1,  where  it  is  said.  That  the 
clergy,  called  to  the  convocadon,  shall  enjoy  such  liberties,  or  ^Mfpc^ 
in  coming,  tarrying,  and  going,  as  the  lords  suid  oommofialty  of  Rnglaiij 
called  to  the  parliament. 

^  is  the  order,  that,  if  any  burgess  rpqaire  privilege  ^  bimaell^  and 
his  servant,  he  shall  have  a  warrant  signed  by  tlie  speaker,  to  obtain 
the  writ  of  privilege ;  ar*d,  for  that  Wijliam  Ward,  bur)g;ess  Un  Lanc^ 
got  such  a  writ,  without  such  a  warrant,  it  was  commitcd  to  div«n 
to  be  examined.     22  Febniarii,  6  Ed.  VL 

Certain  of  the  house  went,  by  order,  to  the  Conmoo-Pleas,  to 
excuse  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Palmer,  a  buifCM,  in  attaint.  4  Nor.  5 
Edw.  VI.     Hugh  Uoyd. 

It  is  ordered,  That  Hugh  Lloyd,  by  Proe^dimdo^  should  be  put  from 
the  privilege,  and  be  delived  from  thesfceiVof  Londctn,  in  whose  ward 
be  was  before ;  but  he  escaped,  and  was  taken,  and  sent  to  the  Gate- 
house for  the  time,  and  the  next  day  sent  to  London,  in  such  case  as 
he  was  before  the  privilege  granted ;  and  to  abide  the  ordf;r  of  the  house, 
whibt  it  should  sit,  though  he  agreed  with  his  creditor,  called  Gordon, 
or,  after  the  sess^ion,  to  abide  the  order  of  the  privy-council  for  his 
misdemeanour,  28  Mar.  6  Edw.  VL  And,  afterwards,  15  April,  it 
was  ordered.  That,  when  he  had  satisfied  bis  creditors,  be  should  be 
delivered  from  the  Compter  to  tlieserjeant  of  the  house,  and  discharge 
«d  of  imprisomnent  there,  notwithstanding  any  action  laid  upon  him 
in  London,  after  his  first  imprisonment. 

There  was  also  one  Criktoft  then  committed  to  the  Gate-house,  and 
discharged,  paying  his  fees. 

Beauraouot,  of  the  lower  honse,  served  a  Subpoena  upon  the  Earl  of 
Huntington,  of  the  higher  house ;  whereupon  the  lords  sent  complaint 
thereof  to  the  house,  which  certified,  That  it  was  no  breach  of  the 
privilege,  17  April.  1  Mar.  because  it  requireth  no  appearance,  m  I 
think,  and  rcstraineth  not  the  person. 

William  Allen,  burgess  for  Cain  in  Wiltshire,  had  the  privilege  against 
an  attachment  upon  a  process  out  of  the  exchequer^  21  April.  1  Mar. 
to  consider,  whether  the  process  were  for  the  Queen,  or  for  a  common 
person. 

Pledall,  burgess,  was  bound  by  rccogntsat)ce  to  appear  in  the  Star- 
chamber  within  twelve  days  after  the  end  of  the  parliament;  and,  upon 
complaint  thereof,  it  was  f^nswered,  by  conference  of  tho  lords  with  the 
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justices  and  learned  coancil.  That  it  was  no  breach  of  the  privilege 
6  Deccmb.  1  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  ^ ' 

Stroode,  burgess,  intending  to  exhibit  bilb  in  parliament,  for  abases 
in  the  court  of  Stannaries,  was  there,  by  means  of  one  Turse,  an 
under-steward,  presented  and  taken,  for  certain  sums  that  were  laid 
upon  him ;  and  thereupon  this  act,  4  H.  VIII.  cap.  8,  was  n^ade,  viz. 

*  All  suits,  accusations^  condemnations,  executions,  fines,  amerce- 
ments, punishments,  corrections,  charges,  and  impositions,  put  or  had 
or  hereafter  to  be  put  or  had  unto,  to,  or  upon  the  said  Richard  Stroode, 
and  to'every  other  of  the  persons,  that  now  be  of  this  present  parliament, 
or  that  of  any  parliament  hereafter  shall  be,  for  any  bill,  speaking, 
reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters  concerning  the 
parliament  to  be  commanded,  or  treated  of,  shall  be  utterly  void,  and 
of  none  effect.' 

• 

CHAP.  XV. 
The  BiU  of  Subsidy. 

THE  manner  is,  when  a  subsidy 'it  granted,  to  carry  it  alone,  and 
Ae  pardon  to  the  King^  leaving  tbe  rest  of  the  bills  in  t^e  chamber; 
and  this  is  done  to  prepare  the  royal  assent  to  the  rest,  and  to  present 
the  subsidy. 

The  bill  of  subsidy  is  offtred  by  the  commons  only  ;  for  the  lords,, 
besides  the  common  usage  for  6ther  bills,  do  send  it  to  the  house  again, 
after  that  they  have  thrice  read  il^  and  there  it  remaineth  to  be  carried 
by  the  speaker,  when  he  shall  present  it,  18  Mar.  25.  Elis. 

After  motion  made  for  a  subsidy,  the  device  and  dealing  therein 
is  committed  to  divers,  who  agree  upon  ahicles,  which  they  do  bring 
in  to  be  ordered  by  the  house :  That  Mr,  attorney-general  shall  draw 
it  into  form  of  ail  act;  which  done,  it  hath. three  readings,  and  so 
passeth  all  other  bills ;  only  the  considerations  in  the  preamble  are 
penned  by  some  committees,  whereof  some  are  always  of  the  privy- 
council. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

Subsidies  of  the  Clergy. 

The  confirmation  of  the  subsidy,  granted  by  the  clergy, 
passed  to  the  question  upon  the  first  reading  thereof,  4  Mart.  25 
Elisabeth. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
The  general  Pardon. 


It  is  sent  to  the  hou$e,  signed  with  the  King's  hand,  and  being  once 
Tcadf  it  is  demanded,  if  ihe>f  be  contented  to  accept  it,  and  so  passeth 
to  the  question,  18  MatU  ^5  ^\\si\»xK 
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CHAP.  xvin. 

The  Presence  of  the  King, 

IF  he  come  -not  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  then  must  there  be 
nn  adjournment  unidl  anol^er  day,  by  letters  patents,  for  othei^wise  all 
is  dissolved. 

If  he  come  in  the  end  of  the  parliament,  then  it  may.  be  prorogued 
by  his  word  only  uttered  by  the  lord  keeper,  or  chancellor. 


GHAP.  XIX. 
The  Royal  Assent  to  Bills  passed  both  the  Houses, 

TJHE  royal  assent  is  commonly  in  person  yielded  by  the  words  of  the 
fCing  utterrd  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  in  Frepch,  thus^  viz. 

To  all  bills  generally  to  be  enacted  Le  Roy  le  veut. 

To  private  bills,  Soitfait  come  c'est  desirim 

To  those  that  shall  not  pass,  Le  Roy  se  advisera. 

To  the  grants  of  subsidy,  Le  Roy^  rendu  grand  mercies  ;  and  accoi:- 
ding  to  the  variety  they  are  indorsed  also.- 
'   But  the  royal  assent  may  be  by  letter  patents  in  his  absence. 


CHAP.  XX. 

The  Attendance  of  the  lyarden  of  the  Fket. 

IT  was  ordered.  That  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  hoyse,  should 
conunand  the  warden  of  the  fleet,  which  is  a  minister  of  this  house, 
that  two  of  his  servants  should  attend  at  the  stair-head,  by  the  door  of 
the  lower  house,  to  repress,  and  apprehend  lacquies,  and  servants,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  house,  2  Februarii,  23  £lis. 
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